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A 

DEFENCE 

OF      THE 

Conftitutions  of  Government  of  the  United  States  gf 
AMERICA. 

P    I    S    T    O     I     A. 

My  dear  Sir,  O«5tober  4,  i787» 

THE  Roman  republic,  according  to  ics  cuf- 
torn  *  of  pla.cing  judges  in  all  places  under 
its  dominiorij  fent  to  Piftoia  a  pretor,  who  had 
the  whole  jurifdidlion,  civil  and  crinninai,  over  the 
city;  referving  always,  according  to  the  tenor  of 
the  Roman  laws,  the  obedience  to  the  magiftrates 
of  that  commonwealth.  This  jurifdi^lion,  acqui- 
red by  the  Roman  republic  over  the  city  of  Pif- 
toia, pafTed  to  the  Roman  emperors,  and  from 
thefe  into  the  power  of  the  Goths  and  the  Lom- 
bards, and  fuccefiively  in  thofe  who,  from  time  to 
time,  were  the  lords  (fignore)  of  Tufcany  j  and 
has  continued,  down  to  our  times,  under  the  fame 
tie  and  obligation  of  dependence.  It  is  very  true, 
that  the  province  being  liberated  from  the  govern- 
ment of  foreign  nations,  and  its  governors  (domi- 
natori)  having  permitted  the  people  to  make  laws 

*  Memorie  Storiche  della  citta  di  Pifloia,  raccolte  da  Jaco- 
po  Maria  Fioravanti,  nobile  Patrizio  Fiiloiefe,  Edit.  Lucca? 
J7S8,  cap.  ii.  p.  15. 
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and  create  magiftrates,  the  authority  became  di>- 
vided :  hence,  when  the  conceffion  was  made  to 
the  Piftoians  to  create  magistrates,  take  the  name 
of  confuls,  and  form  the  general  council  of  the 
people,  they  were  permitted  to  expedite,  by  the 
authority  of  thefe,  many  things  in  their  city  j  re- 
ferving   always,   neverthelefs,  the  fovereignty  to 
their  lords.     This  conceffion  of  governing  them- 
felves  by  their  own  laws,  obtained  by  the  pro- 
vinces of  Italy,  was  the  mere  liberality  of  Charle- 
main  *,  at  a  time  when,  having  delivered  them 
entirely  from  the  government  of  the  barbarians,  he 
placed  them  under  the  command  of  one  of  his 
royal  minifters,  with  the  title  of  marquis,  or  of 
duke.      Under  this  fyfiiem  of  government  was 
comprehended  Tufcany,  which  had  its  dukes  and 
marquiffes,  who  governed  it.     But  as  it  was  the 
cuftom  of  Charlemain,   and,  long  after  him,  of 
his  iucceffors,  to  lend  to  the  cities  of  this  pro- 
vince two  fubaltern  minifters,  one  with  the  name 
of  caftaldo,  or  governor,  and  the  other  with  that 
of  count,  which  is  as  much  as  to  fay,  judge  of  the 
city,  who  held  his  courts  of  juftice  either  alone, 
or  in  conjundlion  with  the  caftaldo,  and  very  often 
v:ith  the  bifhop  of  the  place,  as  the  bifliops  were 
?.iTeffors  and  officers,   deputed   as  vaffals  of  the 
king  or  the  emperor  >  fo  the  city  of  Piftoia  was 
a  long  time  ruled  and  governed  by  this  order  of 
caflaldi   and  counts.     Otto   the  Second,  having 
afcended  the  Imperial  throne,  and  having  conduc- 
ed, with  little  good  fortune,  the  affairs  of  Italy,-, 
the  people  began  to  think  it  lawful  to  lofe  their 
refpe6l,  and  to  fail  in  their  veneration,  for  the  im- 
perial commands,  and  the  cities  advancing  in  their 
inclination  for  liberty,  many  of  them  began  to 

•  Sigonlws,  de  Regno  Italic,  lib.  Iv. 
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te-afliime  the  title  of  confuls,  which  had  been  ex- 
^tin6l  under  the  Longobards  ;  and  if  thefe  had 
fomewhac  of  a  greater  authority,  they  were  not, 
neverthelefs,  exempt  from  the  jurifdidiion  of  the 
dukes  and  marquiffes,  or  from  the  fovereignty  of 
the  kings  and  emperors. 

A  greater  fpirit  of  independence  arifing  in  the 
minds  of  the  Italians,  in  the  time  of  thofe  greac 
difccrds  between  the  empire  and  the  church,  di- 
mini filed  to  fuch  a  degree  the  edeem  of  the  people 
towards  the  emperors,  folemnly  excommunicated 
by  the  pontiffs,  that  a  great  part  of  the  cities  of 
Italy,  eftranging  themfelves  by  little  and  little 
from  their  obedience,  began  to  condud  themfelves 
like  independent  ftates,  in  entire  freedom.  This 
happened  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Fourth  and 
the  Fifth ;  and  the  difobedience  increafed  flill 
more,  when  all  the  Tedefque  forces  were  engaged 
to  fuftain,  in  Germany,  the  competition  between 
Lothario  the  Second  and  Conrad  the  Swede  fpr 
the  throne  ofCa^far.  Then  the  cities,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  diftance  of  thofe  who  had  power  to 
bridle  their  arrogance,  began  to  be  infolent  *:  then 
they  began  to  lift  up  their  heads,  and  to  do  what- 
ever feemed  good  in  their  own  eyes  :  then  they 
thought  it  lawful  to  appropriate  to  themifelves 
many  of  the  regalia  belonging  to  their  fovercign  j 
and  believing  themfelves  able  to  fliake  off  the 
yoke  of  fuperiority,  they  attended  to  nothing  but 
to  their  prefent  advantage,  and  to  dilate  the  limits 
of  their  ufurped  liberty.  But  with  all  this,  they 
were  never  able  to  extinguilh  tlie  quality  of  their 
fubjeftion,  nor  the  obligation  of  dependence ;  for 
Frederick  the  Firft  paffed  over  to  eliabliih  and  re- 

*  His  diebus,  propter  abfentiam  regi?,  Italiae  urbibus,  ia 
infolentiam  dcc«dentibus,     Otcone  Frifingenfe. 
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gulate,  in  the  convention  of  Conftance,  their  pri- 
vileges, and  the  regalia  which  were  then  iifurped  ; 
and  the  people  were  held  to  an  annual  cenius*, 
and  obliged  to  perform  certain  royal  and  perfonal 

*       fervices. 

In  the  twelfth  century,  the  cities,  after  the  fi- 
militude  of  ancient  Rome,  all  re-afTumed  the  title 
of  confuls,  and  began,  fome  fooner  and  others 
later,  to  make  their  proper  flatutes,  and  eftablifh 
their  popular  government.  Though  it  is  not  pof- 
lible  to  afcertain  the  precife  time  when  the  infti- 
tution  of  confuls  was  firft  made  in  Piftoia,  they 
are,  neverthelefs,  found  named  in  the  ftatutes  of 

107.  1 107;  and  of  thefe  there  were  two,  called  the 
Conful  of  the  Soldiers,  and  the  Conful  of  Juftice, 
taken  from  the  nobility  of  the  place,  and  were 
called  the  Greater  Confuls,  to  diftinguifh  them 
from  the  plebeian  confuls  of  the  fecond  clafs,  call- 
ed the  Leffer  Confuls,  or  Confuls  of  the  Mer- 
chants, taken  from  the  common  people.  Their 
authority,  and  fometimes  their  numbers,  were  va- 
rious 5  but  there  ought  ever  to  be  one  more  of 
the  popular  than  of  the  greater  confuls  f.  The 
eledion  of  thefe  magiftrates  was  made  every  year 
by  the  people,  with  the  intervention  of  all  the  go- 
vernors (rettori)  of  the  arts  of  the  city;  and  they 
governed,  with  the  council  of  an  hundred  of  the 
better  fort  of  citizens,  adminiitering  juftice  both 
to  the  laity  and  the  ecclefiaftics.  This  council, 
befides  its  extraordinary  alTemblies,  was  obliged  to 
meet  in  the  months  of  March,  May,  July,  and 
September,  after  a  previous  intimation,  given  by 
the  confuls,  of  the  bufinefs  to  be  done  ;  and  for 
the   refult  of    this    afiembly  all   determinations. 


*  Sigonius  lib.  xiil.  de  Regno  Itallae. 

f  Unus  plus  de  popularibus  quam  de  majoiibus. 
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upon  th'ngs  of  mofl:  importance,  miifl:  wait ; 
and  all  laws,  reiolutions,  and  deliberations, 
firft  propofed  and  d'gefted  in  the  finaller  coun- 
cil, by  the  few,  mull  be  here  confirmed  or  re- 
je(5tfd. 

Here  again  is  a  conftitution  of  all  authority  in 
one  aflfembly.  The  council  of  an  hundred  was 
fovereign.  The  confuls,  though  they  had  the 
command  of  the  army,  and  thejudgmt-nt  of  caufes, 
could  do  nothing  in  adminiftration  by  themfelves, 
or  with  advice  of  their  lirtle  council.  They  had 
no  negative  upon  any  deliberation  or  refolution  of 
the  great  council  :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
people  had  no  negative,  not  even  the  poor  protec- 
tion of  a  tribunitian  veto.  Accordingly  we  read, 
in  the  ncyit  paragraph,  that  the  power  of  the 
people  having  fo  greatly  increafed,  by  means  of 
their  ufurped  liberty,  fo  many  fa6lions  had  arifen, 
and  feparated  into  fo  numerous  divifions,  and  all 
had  become  fo  much  the  more  intractable  and  fedi- 
tious,  and  the  fhimulus  of  power  was  become  the 
greater,  that  the  emperor  Frederick  the  Firfl,  in 
1155,  after  having  reduced  to  his  obedience  Mi-  IICC. 
Ian,  and  received  the  oaths  of  fidelity  from  all  the 
other  cities  of  Italy,  and,  among  the  reft,  from 
all  thofe  of  Tufcany,  judged  it  neceifary,  to  ob- 
viate the  continual  tumults  which  arofe,  to  infti- 
tute  the  office  and  dignity  of  podefla,  and  to  fend 
to  the  government  of  thofe  cities  gentlemen,  from 
among  the  foreign  nobility,  with  that  title.  This 
commifllon  of  podefta  operated  to  the  damage  and 
diminution  of  the  influence  of  the  confuls,  be- 
caufe  in  this  magiftrate  was  vefted  the  whole  ju- 
dicial power,  both  in  private  and  civil  caufes,  and 
in  thofe  v/hich  were  public  and  criminal ;  and 
therefore  the  podefta  was  the  ordinary  judge  in  the 
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city*,  with  full  power,  dominion,  and  authority 
to  govern,  command,  and  chaftife,  granted  to  hinn 
by  the  emperor,  to  whom,  as  their  legitimate  fo- 
vereign,  the  people  had  recourie  in  cafes  of  appeal, 
and  in  all  denials  of  jaftice. 

From  its  fubjedtion  to  this  minifter,  in  the  ear- 
lieft  times  of  the  inllitution  of  his  office,  the  city 
of  Pifloia  was  ftill  more  irritated  and  opprcfled  ; 
and,  as  the  nomination  was  referved  dire(5tly  to 
the  fovereign,  the  officer  was  changed  as  often  as 
the  times  feemed  to  him  to  require.     The  rigour 
of  this  inflit'Jtion  was  foftened  by  length  of  time 
and  continual  difcords  and  diffenfions,  till  the  city 
of  Fiftoia  acquired  the  right  of  the  eledion  of  this 
minifter,  who  obliged  himfelf,  in  many  things,  to 
follow  the   various  ordinances  and  refolutions  of 
the  confuls.     This  election   of  the   podefta  was 
made  by  the  Piiloians  in  virtue  of  a  municipal 
law  confented  to   by  the   fovereign  ;    the  perfon 
ekfted  ftood  in  office  only  fix  months,  and  was 
chofcn   by  the  council  of  the  people,  as  it  was 
called,  that  is,  the  council  of  an  hundred,  with  th^ 
intervention  of  ail  the  redors  of  the  chapels,  and  all 
the  redlors  of  the  arts.     The  podefta  was  bound 
to  condu6t  with  him,  judges  fkilful  in  the  laws, 
notaries,  two  companies  of  militia,  horfes,  and  fer- 
vants,  and  other  followers ;  and  in  all  things  were 
thefe  officers  obliged  to  render  their  accounts.     It 
w^as   cuflomary  to  confer  this  dignity  of  podefta 
upon  the  primary  citizens.     Neither  the  confuls 
nor  podefta,  jointly  or  feverally,  had  authority  to 
impofe  taxes,  confent  to  war,  peace,  truce,  or  al- 
liance; without  the  council  of  the  people,  which 

*  Con  tutta  la  balia,  impero,  e  potefta  di  governare,  co» 
Uiandare,  e  calligare,    Fioravanli,  p.  jS, 
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confiflecl  of  an  hundred  citizens,  ele61:ed  in  the 
proportion  of  five  and  twenty  for  each  of  the  four 
gates  or  quarters  of  the  city,  with  the  intervention 
of  all  the  reftors  of  the  chapels,  and  retlors  of  the 
arts  :  or,  in  other  words,  the  podefta,  confuls, 
council  of  an  hundred,  and  reftors  of  the  chapels 
and  arts,  were  all  collefted  in  one  affembly,  to  de- 
termine on  grants  for  money,  peace,  war,  truce, 
alliance,  &c.  and  all  queftions  were  determined 
by  the  vore  of  the  majority,  v/hich  neceffarily  made 
that  tempeftuous  and  capricious  government  in 
one  centre,  againfl:  which  we  contend. 

And  to  the  podella,  for  his  regulation  in  the 
cxercife  of  his  office,  were  given  by  the  city  four- 
teen counfellors,  and  two  judges  ;  one  de  lege, 
that  is  to  fay,  a  doflor  of  laws  \  the  other  ex  ufu, 
or  de  ufu,  v/hich  fignified,  as  they  interpreted  the 
words,  a  prote6lor  of  the  commons  ;  and  two  ad- 
vocates for  arguing  each  caufe  :  and  by  the  opi' 
nion  of  all  thefe  he  decided  upon  thofe  things  which 
affe(5led  the  honour  or  utility  of  the  public,  as  he 
himfelf,  after  having  made  his  eledion  of  thefe  at- 
tendants, was  obliged  to  ftand  by  their  advice*. 
This  Podefta,  in  early  times,  fuperintended  not 
only  the  fecular  government,  but  the  ecclefiafti- 
cal :  but  in  procefs  of  time  the  city  became  go- 
verned by  three,  namely,  the  confuls,  the  podefta, 
and  the  bifliops  ;  for  the  bidiops  had  profited  of 
the  violent  diffenfions  that  prevailed  in  the  city, 
to  draw  to  themfelves  various  rights  and  jurifdic- 
tions,  as  has  happened  in  other  nations.  The 
lordfhip  of  the  podefla,  therefore,  having  thrown 
down  the  authority  of  the  confuls ;  thefe  were  no 

•  His  oath  was,  Ec  petam  a  confiliafiis  toco  tempore  mei 
dominii  de  rebus,  qua;  mihi  videbuntur  expeftare  ad  commu- 
rem  honorem  et  utilitatem,  noftrcs  civitatis  Piiloni,  fiora- 
vanti, p.  i8,  19. 
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longer  appointed,  at  Icaft  are  not  found  in  the  re- 
cords, till  the  tinne  when  the  office  of  captain  of 
the  prople  was  created.  This  inftitiition  in  Pif- 
toia  happened  when  the  Guelph  party,  by  an  in- 
creafe  of  their  numbers  and  ftrength,  acquired  the 
fuperiority  of  thr  Ghibellines;  at  which  time,  with 
a  great  concourfe  and  tumult  of  the  people,  the 
lordfhip  was  taken  from  the  podefta,  nothing  was 
3eft  him  but  the  burden  of  hearing  and  deteimin- 
ing  civ'i]  caufes,  and  the  twelve  anziani  of  the 
people  v/rre  iniiitutcd,  and  the  authority  of  the 
confuls  was  transferred  to  them. 

The  laft  appearance  of  the  confuls  in  the  re- 
1248.  cords  of  Piftoia  is  in  1248,  and  the  firft  of  the 
3267.  captain  of  the  people  in  1267  5  when  it  is  faid  in 
the  ftatute,  that  the  captain  of  the  people  was  the 
firft  ruler  of  the  city,  and  the  primary  defender  of 
its  rights,  and  that  he  ought  chiefly  to  watch  over 
the  confervation  of  the  peace  j  that  he  was  the 
judge  of  appeals,  and  of  all  caufes  in  the  fecond 
inftance  j  that  he  had  cognizance  of  crimes  ; 
that  he  governed  with  fupreme  authority,  united 
with  that  of  the  anziani  j  that  he  kept  a  court,  of 
the  fame  kind  as  that  of  the  podefta,  but  more 
num.erous  j  and  that  the  city  gave  him,  for  orna- 
iTient  and  defence,  three  hundred  of  the  beft  and 
ableft  men,  who,  taking  an  oath  of  fidelity  to 
him,  flood  continually  in  his  fervice  *'.  The  elec- 
tion of  this  ruler  was  to  be  made  by  the  anziani, 
in  the  perfon  of  fome  foreigner,  and  not  of  any 
citizen  of  Piftoia.  Notwithftanding  that  fome  of 
the  primary  citizens  did  in  fa6l  obtain  this  office, 
Qs    appears    by   the  records,    the    anziani    were 

*  Volumus  quod  eligantur  300  boni  komines  de  popolo 
Piftorienfe,  de  melioribus  et  potentioribus,  pro  manutentione 
Ct  defenfione  capitanei.    Rubrica  cento  delle  Legge  del  1274. 
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fworn  not  to  ele6t  any  man  of  Tufcany,  or  Pif- 
toia,  its  diflricSt,  or  other  place  adjoining  to  the 
city  or  its  biflioprick.     The  words  of  the  law,  in 
the  twelfth  rubrick  of  1267,  are,  "  Nos  anthiani 
populi  Piftorienfis,  juramus,  fine  aliquo  intelledlu 
nobis  dato,  vel  dando  eligi,  vel  eligi  facere  nobis, 
ob  Pift.   iinum  bonum  et  virum  prudentem  ma- 
jore  30  ann.  in  nollrum  capitaneum  populi  devo- 
tum,  et  fidelein  ecclefise,   qui   non  fit  de  civitate 
Piftorii,  vel  diftriftu,  et  qui  non  fit  de  Tufcia  .... 
vel  de  aliqua  terra,  quse  confinet  cunn  civitate,  vel 
cpifcopatu,  vel  diitridu  Piftorii."     And  this  dig- 
nity of  captain  of  the  people  was  in  fuch  reputa- 
tion, that,  in  many  places,  princes  were  chofen, 
and  fometimes  even  the  pontiffs  ;   and  fuch  per- 
fonages,  by  means  of  their  vicars,  often  exercifed 
it.      The  captain  of  the  people,  therefore,  being 
the  confei  vitor  of  the  peace,  and  the  defender  of 
the  rights  of  the  city,  the  Pidoians,  to  give  him 
a  flrong  arm  to  bridle  thofe  who  had  unquiet  and 
reftlefs  brains,   thought  it  neceflary  to  create  cer- 
tain companies  of  armed  men,  who,  at  the  found 
of  a  bell,  fhould  be  obliged  to  run  together  into 
the  piazza,  thereto  receive  and  execute  the  orders 
which  fhould  be  given   them  by  this  officer  and 
the  anziani,   without  whofe  permifTion  they  were 
not  allowed   to  depart.      Thefe  companies   v/ere 
called  by  the  name  of  the  Equeftrian  and  Pedef- 
trian  Orders,  becaufe  they  were  compofed  both  of 
horfemen  and  footmen.     Thefe  companies  were 
afterwards  augmented  to  twelve,  in  the  proportion 
of  three  for  each  quarter,  which  embraced  an  in- 
finite number  of  people;  and  every  company  had 
two  captains,  one  gonfalonier,  whofe  office  was  to 
carry  the  ilandard  of  his  company,  and  four  coun- 
fellors  ;  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  captain  of  the 
people  to  procure  the  eledion  of  thefe  officers,  as 
2  is 
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is  afTerted  in  the  flature  of  1267,  rubrick  19; 
"  Tencatur  ciipitane'us  df]  popolo,  primo  menfe 
fui  regiminis,  eligi  facere  duos  capitaneos,  unum 
gonfaloneriurn,  er  quatuor  confiliarios  pro  quali- 
bec  comp^gnia  civit.  Pill,  pro  faftis  ipfius  com- 
pagni£."  And  in  the  ac'ir'onal  Jaws  of  1286, 
eighr  priors  were  added  to  thefe  companies,  two 
for  each  quarter ;  and  other  orders  were  made  for 
the  good  regulation  of  this  militia. 

The  twelve  anziani  were  created  with  the  fame 
authority  and  full  power  which  the  confuls  had 
held ;  but  the  precife  year,  when  the  former  were 
appointed  and  the  latter  laid  afide,  cannot  be  af- 
certaiiied.     The  laft  memorial  on  record  of  the 

1248.    confuls  is  in  1248;  the  firft  of  the  anziani  in  12631 

1263.  fo  that  the  change  muft  have  been  made  in  the 
courfe  of  thefe  fifteen  years.  The  number  of 
members  of  which  the  new  magiftrature  was  com- 

J 2^7.  pofed,  appears  by  a  law  of  1267  :  "  Ordinamus 
quod  12  anthiani  populi  civit.  Pifl.  fint  et  efTede- 
beant  in  civitate  Piftoria."  Thefe  twelve  magif- 
trates  were  renewed  every  two  months ;  and  after- 

2  27*".  ^ards,  as  appears  by  a  law  of  1277,  it  was  efta- 
blifhed,  that  the  anzianate  (liould  not  continue 
longer  than  one'month  ;  and  this  magiftrature  of 
the  anziani  was  ele(fled  by  a  council  of  the  people 
of  two  hundred,  by  the  rectors  of  the  arts,  and  by 
their  counfellors,  and  by  the  captains,  gonfalo- 
niers, and  counfellors  of  the  companies  of  the 
people,  and  by  the  anziani  pro  tempore.  The 
head  of  the  anziani  was,  in  the  primitive  times, 
called  prior,  and  not  gonfalonier.  The  prior 
being  the  firft  dignity  ainong  the  anziani,  each 
member  enjoyed  it  in  rotation  for  an  equal  number 
of  days,  as  the  prefident's  chair  of  the  States  Ge- 
neral is  filled  by  all  the  members  in  turn  for  one 
week,  at  the  Hague.  Tbis  prior  had  great  autho- 
rity, 
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rity,  as  appears  by  a  law  of  1267,  written  In  the 
37th  rubrick  :  *'  Anthiani  teneantur  facere,  et  fa- 
ciant  inter  fe,  unum  priorem  de  ipfis  anthianis  ad- 
jeftum  ipfis,  ficut  eis  videbitur  de  tempore,  cui 
G^teri  anthiani  pareant,  et  parere  debeant,  et  obe- 
dire  ;  et  qui  concrafecerit  puniatur  a  priore  anthi- 
anorum."  Although  the  nanne  of  gonfalonier  ap- 
pears in  the  records  of  fome  of  thele  years,  yet 
certainly  he  was  not  the  head  of  the  anziani,  but 
of  the  arts  :  thus,  in  the  law  of  1283,  "  Item  ca-  1281, 
pitaneus  debeat  fpendere  et  aflignare  gonfalonem 
gonfaloneriis  eledis,  vel  eligendis,  2b  unaquaque 
arte  et  populo  , .  .  .  ita  quod  unaquasque  ars  fuos 
gonfalonerios  et  ofFiciales  habeat."  From  this  \t 
clearly  appears,  that  thefe  gonfaloniers  were  the 
heads  of  the  arts,  and  not  of  the  fupreme  magif- 
trature  of  the  anziani  j  which  gonfaloniers  were 
ele6led  by  the  council  of  the  people  of  two  hun- 
dred, by  theredlors  of  the  arts,  and  by  their  coun- 
fellors,  and  by  the  captains,  gonfaloniers,  and 
counfellors  of  the  companies  of  the  people,  and  by 
the  anziani  for  the  time  being.  Thefe  anziani, 
fitting  together  wich  the  captain  of  the  people, 
and  the  general  council  of  the  people,  promul- 
gated laws  and  ftatutes,  gave  execution  to  all 
the  laws,  civil  and  criminal,  performed  and  con- 
ducted all  the  mofl;  important  affairs  relating 
to  the  government,  and  reftrained  the  nobles  and 
plebeians  with  the  fear  of  punifhment,  wichin  the 
limits  of  refpeft  and  obedience*  :  that  is  to  fay, 
all  authority,  legiflative,  executive,  and  judicial, 
was  collcded  together  in  one  fingle  aflembly.  Buc 
how  they  reftrained  the  nobles  and  plebeians  to 
obedience  v/e  fliall  foon  fee. 

In  the  year  1329,  thefe  anziani  are  called  in    1329* 

*■  Fioravanti,  p.  21^ 

the 
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the  records  Imperial  Counfellors  (Configlieri  Im- 
periali),  a  remarkable  title,  obtained  probably 
from  the  emperor  I  ouis  of  Bavaria,  when,  after 
the  death  of  Caftruccio,  he  placed  one  of  his  im- 
perial vicars  over  the  cuftody  of  the  city  of  Pif- 
toia. 

The  dignity  of  gonfalonier  of  juilice  was  pro- 
bably inftituied  in   the  year  1295,  becaufe  in  the 

1296.  next  year,  1296,  in  the  a6ls  of  council  it  is  re- 
corded, "  De  confilio  et  confenlti  et  audloritate 
dom/morum  anthianorum  et  vexillifcri  jufticis;  po- 
puli,  et  autftoricate  ducentorum  confiliarorum," 

1330.  The  new  laws  of  1330  name  a  gonfalonier  of 
juilice,  and  eight  anziani.  it  is  refolved,  that  the 
anziani  of  the  commons,  and  people  of  the  city  of 
Pilloia,  are  and  ought  to  be  eight  only,  v;z.  two 
for  each  gate  or  quarter,  and  one  gonfalonier  of 
juilice  for  the  vv^hole  city  . .  .  .The  faid  lords,  the 
anziani  and  the  gonfalonier  of  juftice,  and  their 
notaries,  are  and  ought  to  be  of  the  beft  popular 
inen  and  artificers  of  rhe  city,  and  not  of  any 
houfe  of  the  grandees  *.  And  the  authority  of 
the  gonfalonier  of  juilice  was  placed  upon  ah 
equality  with  that  of  the  anziani.  The  law  or- 
dained, that  whenever,  in  the  ftatutes  of  the  com- 
mons and  people,  mention  is  made  of  the  anziani, 
the  fame  fliall  be  underfhood  of  the  gonfalonier  of 
juftice,  although  he  be  not  written  ;  and  in  all 
things,  and  every  where,  he  Ihall  have  the  fame 
authority,  and  full  power  (balia)  as  has  one  of  the 
anziani,  befides  his  proper  office.  And  to  fliow 
that  the  gonfalonier  of  juftice  was  not,  in  the  be- 
ginning, luperior  to  the  anziani,  it  appears  that, 

*  Didl  domini  anthlani,  et  vexll'iferi  juflitu^,  et  eorum 
notarii,  fint  et  effe  debeant  de  melioribus  popularibus  et  ar- 
tificibus  diftas  civitacis,  et  non  de  a]ii|ua  domo  niagnata, 
Fioravanti,  p.  21. 

after 
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afrer  the  introdu6tion  of  that  office,  they  conti- 
nued to  appoint,  in  the  ufual  nnanner,  a  prior  of 
the  anziani,  with  the  fame  authority  and  pre-emi- 
nence before  defcribed.  The  law  of  1330  fays,  1330. 
"  And  the  anziani  and  gonfalonier  of  juftice,  after 
they  fhall  be  congregated  in  their  palace,  and  fhall 
have  taken  their  ulual  oaths,  ought  to  confcitute 
one  prior  from  among  themfelves,  for  fuch  time  as 
they  pleafe,  to  whom  all  the  others  ought  to  obey, 
under  the  penalty,  &c.  So  that  each  of  the  an- 
ziani and  gonfaloniers  of  juftice  fliali  be  prior,  ac- 
cording to  the  proportion  of  time  they  fnali  be  in 
office." 

The  gonfalonier,  by  the  duty  of  his  office,  was 
bound  to  fend  our,  with  the  confent  and  partici- 
pation of  the  anziani,  the  ftandard  of  jullice,  to 
alTemble  together  the  armed  militia,  and  go  out 
to  do  execution  againft  any  of  the  grandees  (mag"- 
nati)j  which  gonfalonier  of  jultice,  fays  the  law, 
fhall  be  bound  by  the  obligation  of  an  oath,  and 
under  the  penalty  of  five  hundred  pounds,  upon 
the  cotnmiffion  of  any  homicide,  to  draw  forth  the 
ilandard  of  juftice,  and,  together  with  the  captain 
of  the  people,  to  go  to  the  houfe  of  the  grandee 
committing  fuch  homicide,  or  caufing  it  to  be 
committed,  and  to  caufe  his  goods  to  be  deftroy- 
ed,  and  not  to  fuffer  the  faid  ftandard  to  repofe, 
until  all  the  property  of  fuch  delinquent  Ihall  be 
totally  deftroyed  and  laid  wafte,  both  in  the  city 
and  the  country  j  and  to  caufe  the  bell  of  the 
people  to  be  rung,  if  to  the  lords,  the  anziani  and 
the  gonfalonier  of  juftice,  it  fhall  feem  expedient, 
or  the  major  pare  of  them  ;  and  all  the  fhops, 
ftores,  and  warehoufes.  fii all  be  fliut  ijmmediately 
upon  the  commiffion  of  fuch  homicide,  and  fliall 
not  be  opened  till  execution  fhall  be  done  as 
aforefaid.     But  in  all  other  oireaccs  perpetrated 

againft 
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againfl:  the  perfon  (5f  any  popular  man  by  arty 
grandee,  it  Ihall  be  in  the  difcretlon  of  the  faid 
lords,  the  anziani  and  the  ganfalonier  of  juftice,  or 
the  major  part  of  them,  to  draw  out  the  faid  ftand- 
ard  or  not.  Such  a  rigorous  kind  of  juftice,  as  it 
regarded  the  grandees,  who  gave  themfclves  a  li- 
cence to  commit  exceffive  difordcrs  againft  the 
popular  men,  was  thought  to  be  bed  adapted  to 
their  infolence.  And  to  undeceive  thofe  who  may 
imagine  that  in  Pidoia,  at  that  time,  the  title  of 
grandees  was  a  refpedlable  title,  and  diftinftive  of 
the  true  nobility  of  the  place,  it  is  neceflTary  to 
have  recourfe  to  the  ufual  municipal  laws,  which 
fay,  that  the  magnati  (grandees)  were  all  thofe,  of 
•whatever  conoirion,  who,  abandoned  to  an  ill  life, 
offended  the  popular  men_.  and  held  the  city  and 
country  in  inquietude;  and  for  this  reafon  were 
called  Magnates,  became  feparated  from  all  public 
aff"airs,  and  excluded  entirely  from  all  magiftracies 
and  offices,  and  fubje6led  to  penalties  ilill  more 
ij^o.  rigorous.  By  the  laws  of  the  years  1330  and 
1344,  1344)  to  be  declared  a  grandee  was  rather  an  in- 
famy than  an  honour.  The  words  of- the  law  are 
thefe;  viz.  "  But  if  it  fliall  happen  that  men  of 
any  race,  or  noble  houfe,  or  any  one  of  them  from 
fuch  a  noble  houfe  cr  ftock,  born  of  the  male  line, 
or  any  others,  live  vvickedly  and  flagirioufly  againft: 
the  people,  hurt  the  popular  men,  and  terrify  and 
difturb  the  peaceful  ftate  of  the  people,  or  fhall 
endeavour  to  do  fo  by  himfelf  or  by  others,  and  chis 
Ihall  be  made  known  by  public  fame  to  the  captain 
of  the  people,  and  the  anziani  and  gonfalonier  of 
juftice  for  the  time  being ;  thefe  magiftrates,  at 
the  i-etition  of  any  of  the  people  of  Piftoia,  ftiall 
be  obliged  to  propofe  to  the  council  of  the  people, 
that  fuch  a  noble  houfe  or  progeny,  fuch  a  man 
or  number  of  men^  thus  defamed,  be  written  and 

*  placed 
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placed  in  the  number  of  grandees,  and  as  fuch  be 
accounted*."    And  as  the  Piiloians  were  driven 
to  o-reat   perplexities   to  maintain,  in  peace  and 
quiec,  their  popular  government,  and  in  order  to 
puniih  feverely  all  thole  who  fhould  take  the  li- 
cence to  difturb  the  pacific  ftate  of  their  city,  they 
proclaimed  this  penalty  on  all  delinquents,  by  a 
law  of  the  year  141 8,  rubrick  9.    "  But  if  it  fhall    H'-* 
happen  that  any  one  of  any  noble  houfe  or  race, 
or  any  one  of  any  other  condition,  fliall  live  wick- 
edly and  profligately,  or  fliall  commit  or  attempt 
to  commit  any  fuch  crime  or  mifdemeanor  againft 
the  people,  and  the  pacific  flate  of  the  people  of 
the  city  of  Piftoia,  they  fliall  be  recorded  in  the 
number  of  grandees,  and  accounted  as  fuch."-  T-o 
fuch  extremes  of  caprice  and  violence,  deftruitive 
of  all  liberty  and  fafety,  are  fuch  governments  na- 
turally and  neceflarily  reduced  f. 

The  city  of  Piftoia  had  alfo  in  its  regimen  a 
fyndick.  This  was  an  officer  who  was  called  an 
Elder,  or  Syndick  General,  v/ho  mud  be  forty 
years  of  age,  and  live  forty  miles  from  the  city. 
His  duty  was  to  look  over  the  accounts  of  the 
podefta,  the  captain  of  the  people,  the  anziani, 
and  all  the  magiftrates  and  officers  of  the  city  and 
its  diftrid,  when  they  refigned  or  were  difmiffed 

*  Scribantur  et  ponantur  in  numero  magnatum  et  poten- 
tum,  et  pro  magnatibus  et  potentibus  habeantur.  Fiora- 
vanti,  p.  22. 

f  The  devices  on  the  ftandards,  fcals,  and  coins  of  the  re- 
public, as  well  as  all  other  antiquities,  are  not  within  the 
defign  of  this  eflay  ;  but  there  was  on  one  of  their  ftandards 
an  idea  that  contained  the  truell  emblem  of  their  govern- 
ment—^a  Iamb  purfued  by  a  wolf,  with  the  motto,  Pace,  ri- 
chezza,  fuperbia;  guerra,  poverta,  umilta  :  Peace,riche3,  and 
pride;  war,  poverty  and  humility.  If  the  wolf  is  conftrucd 
to  fignify  the  majodty,  and  the  lamb  the  minority,  as  there 
was  neither  a  fiiephcrd  nor  (hepherd's  dog  tointerpofe  between 
jhem,  the  referablar.ee  is  psrfeft, 

from 
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from  their  charges.     There  were,  moreover,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  1402,  judges  of  appeals  in 
all  caufes,  civil,  criminal,  and  mixed  ;  and  to  them 
belonged  the  cognizance  of  all  difputes  and  regu- 
lations concerning  provifions  :   they  alfo  fuperin- 
tended  the  fumptuary  laws,   againft  all  luxurious 
excefles  in  the  drefs  and  ornaments  of  the  ladies  ; 
and  they  entertained  a  number  of  notaries,  and  a 
numerous  family  and  court,  for  the  execution  of 
all  fervices  appertaining  to  their  offices. 
1355.        The  city  of  Piftoia  being  in  this  (late  of  go- 
vernment,   in    1355    the    emperor    Charles     the 
Fourth  arrived  at  Pifa,  and  the  citizens  appeared 
before  his  Imperial  majefly,  and  gave  him  the  de- 
monftrations  of  vafiallage  and  obedience  due  to 
the  fovereignty  which  he  held  over  their  city. 
The  emperor  confirmed  to  them    all  the  privi- 
leges granted  by  his  auguft  predeceflbrs ;  and  de- 
firous  of  fixing  the  reputation  and  reverence  for 
the  dignity  of  the  gonfaloniers  of  juftice,  he  en- 
larged their  authority,  as  well  as  that  of  the  an- 
ziani ;   and  wilhing  to  make  the  Piftoians  enjoy, 
quietly,  fome  fpecies  of  liberty,  he  gave  them,  by 
a  diploma  of  the  26th  of  May,  the  faculty  of  liv- 
ing and  governing  themfelves,  according  to  their 
laws  and  laudable  cuftoms,  in  a  free,  popular  flate, 
under  the  regency  of  the  anziani  and  the  gonfalo- 
niers of  juftice,  declaring  both  the  anziani  and  the 
gonfaloniers,  for  the  affairs  of  Piftoia  and  its  do- 
minion, his  vicars,  and  vicars  of  the  empire,  for  the 
whole  term  of  his  own  life,     *'  The  anziani,"  fays 
the  diploma,   "  and  the  gonfalonier  of  juftice  of 
the  people,  and  commons  of  Piftoia,  who  now  are, 
and  for  the  time  to  come  fhall  be,  in  office,  and 
no  others,  we  conftitute  our  general  and  irrevo- 
cable vicars,  for  the  whole  term  of  our  life,  with 
i]ie  full  adminiftration  in  the  city,  countryj  and 

-  diftri(5t 
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^iftrict  of  PIfloia,  and  in  all  its  landsj  caflles,  and 
places."     Pidoia  maintained  itfelf  in  this  ftate  of 
a  republic   as  long  as  Charles  the  Fourth  lived ; 
and,  taking  advantage  of  the  diftance  and  negli- 
gence of  his   fucceflbrs,    they  perfevered   in   the 
fanne  government  until  the  year  1401,  when  the    1401, 
emperor  Robert,  by  his  charter,  declared  the  gon- 
falonier and  priors  of  the  arts  of  the  city  of  Flo* 
rence  his  vicars,  and  vicars  of  the  empire,  and 
gave  them  the  government  of  Arezzo,  Volterra, 
Piftoia,  and  the  other  places  of  Tufcany.     But  in 
the  interval  between  thefe  periods,  the  Pilloians 
were  never  quiet;   for,  governing  themfeives  in 
what  they  called  a  free  popular  Hate,  they  were 
for  reducing  all  to  a  level,  and  thought,  or  pre- 
tended, to  make  all  the  citizens  enjoy  equally  the 
public  honours  and  oiHces  of  their  city.     In  this 
itate  of  things,  the  rebellion  of  Sambuca  was  fo- 
mented by  fome  of  the  citizens  of  Piftoia,  at  the 
Head  of  whom  was  Riccardo  Cancellieri,  who  had  Cancsl- 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  feveral  caftles  in  the  moun-  !'£"• 
tains  J  from  whence  he  made  inroads  on  the  whole 
territory  of  Piftoia,  and  kept  the  inhabitants  in 
continual  alarms,  with  the  defign  of  delivering  his 
country  into  the  hands  of  John  Galeazzo  Vifconti, 
duke  of  Milan.     Upon  this  occafion  the  imperial 
vicars  in  Florence  lent,  for  the  protection  of  Pif- 
toia,   two  thoufand  infantry,   fome  cavalry,   and 
three  commiiTaries,  who,  calling  together  the  ge- 
neral council,   impofed  upon  the  counfellors  the 
necefiity  of  doing  whatever  was  required  of  them, 
that  they  might  not  incur  ftill  greater  miferies.    In 
the  firft  place,  they  required  that  every  refolutipn 
and  ftatute  of  liberty,  and  every  condition,  article, 
and  confederation,  which  the  city  had,  Ihould  be 
annulled  ;  and  then,  by  another  refolution,   thdC 
they  fhouid  fubje<^  themfeives  to  the  pec .  le  of 
Vol.  III.  C  Florence, 
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Florence,  with  liberal  authority  to  govern  Piftoia 
at  their  difcretion.  This  propofition  of  the  Flo- 
rentines was  ill  relifhed  by  the  Piftoians;  and 
while  the  council  was  debating  on  it,  the  loldiery 
took  poffcfTion  of  the  piazza  and  palace  of  the  an- 
ziani  J  and  having  underftood  that  no  refolution 
had  pafled,  they  began,  with  drawn  fwords  in 
their  hands,  to  cry,  ''  Florence  for  ever !"  (Viva 
Pirenze!)  and  to  threaten  the  counfellors,  who, 
thus  intimidated,  by  an  annple  refolution  fuddenly 
furrendered  the  liberty  of  their  city  to  the  Floren- 
tines, from  that  day,  the  loth  of  September  1401, 
1402.  ^o  ^^'^^  calends  of  January  1402,  to  the  end  that 
they  miLdn  apply  a  fummary  remedy  to  the  evils 
with  which  they  Vv'ere  agitated  and  opprefTed, 
■  as  fay  the  books  of  reformations  in  Florence  : 
and  then  were  painted  the  lions,  the  enfigns  of 
Florence,  upon  the  palace  of  the  fyndick  of  the 
city  of  Piftoia.  It  was  not  long  before  thefe  im- 
perial vicars,  availing  themfelves  of  the  authority 
given  thein  by  the  emperor,  and  of  that  given 
them  by  the  Piftoians  themfelves,  fent  to  Piftoia 
four  commiiTaries  to  reform  the  public  offices  ; 
who,  defirous,  as  they  faid,  of  difcovering  the  in- 
clinations of  their  principals  to  raiie  the  dignity  of 
the  city  of  Piftoia,  propofed  that  the  forms  and 
Ciders  of  the  city  of  Florence  fliould,  as  much  as 
pofi'ible,  be  imitated  ;  and  that  the  twelve  buon- 
homini  Ihould  be  called  the  Twelve  of  the  Col-» 
lege;  and  that  the  fupreme  magiftracy  of  the  an- 
ziani  fhould  be  r.o  longer  denominated  the  Anziani 
of  the  People,  but  the  Priors  of  the  People;  and, 
jyot  making  any  innovation  in  the  gonfalonier  of 
juftice,  that  he  fhould  retain  the  fame  name. 
The  prior  of  the  anziani  was  to  be  called  Provoft 
cr  Prefidenc  of  the  Priori,  according  to  the  words 
of  ih^  reform,  '*  And  the  priors  fhall  have  among 

themfelves 
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tlietYifelves  one  prefident  continually,  who  fliall 
continue  three  days  in  this  manner.  After  the 
oaths  of  office  fhall  be  taken,  they  fl:iall  caufe  nine 
votes,  with  their  names,  to  be  put  into  a  purfe  by 
a  notary,  one  of  which  fiiall  be  drawn  out  for  a 
prefident,  and  fo  fucceffively  during. the  term  of 
their  office." 

The  Florentines  having  thus  limited  and  re- 
ftrained  the  privileges  of  the  Piftoians,  or  made  the  ' 

cledtion  of  the  anziani,  and  given  them  the  name  of 
priors,  they  made  eight  purfes,  in  the  proportion 
of  two  for  each  gate,  and  regulated  themfelves  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  in  13763  in  which  year,  to 
take  away  the  fcandalous  names  of  the  two  fac- 
tions of  Bianchi  and  Neri,  Whites  and  Blacks, 
were  inftituted  two  companies,  one  called  the 
Company  of  St.  John,  and  the  other  of  St.  Paul, 
and  one  prior  was  drawn  for  the  gate  of  one  com- 
pany, and  another  for  the  other  j  and  the  gonfa- 
lonier of  juftice  wa5  drawn,  at  one  time  from  the 
company  of  St.  John,  and  at  another  from  that 
of  St.  Paul,  This  manner  of  drawing  the  magif- 
tracy  of  the  priori  was  changed  in  1417,  when  the 
priori  began  to  be  drawn  from  two  purfes,  the  firfl 
and  the  fecond. 

In  1417  the  Piftoians,  confidering  that  in  fo  I4i7» 
great  a  change  of  affairs  they  ought  to  make  fome 
advancement  of  the  dignity  of  the  gonfalonier  of 
^uftice,  ordained  that  the  firft  place  in  rank  fliould 
no  longer  be  held  by  the  prefident  and  reftor  of 
the  city,  but  by  the  gonfalonier.  Thus  fays  the 
law,  "  That  the  gonfalonier  of  juftice  fliall  always 
hold  the  more  dignified  place,  and  after  him  the 
prefident;  and  in  like  manner,  in  going  out,  with 
the  reflor  and  other  officers  of  the  city  of  Piftoia." 
This  law  was  ratified  by  the  law  of  1437;  and  1437. 
from  this  it  followed,  that  in  1463  they  began   to    1463/* 
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make  for  the  prefident,  who  was  to  continue  and 
refide  in  that  office,  a  purfe  by  itfelf,  as  it  was  dc- 
147'*     termined  by  the  other  officers,  in  147 1,  that  from 
that  purfe  fhould  be  drawn  two,   and  the  oldefl: 
man  of  them  lliould  be  the  firft  to  occupy  the 
prefident's  place,  unlefs  the  younger  were  a  doflor 
of  laws  :  and  this  was  called  the  purfe  of  the  prefi- 
dent, the  firft  of  whom  had  the  faculty  of  fpeak- 
ing  and  anfwering  firft  in  all  congreffes ;  which 
faculty  however  ceafed,  in  the  firft  prefident,  in 
1492.     the  year  1492,  when  it  was  determined,  that  the 
right  of  fitting  and  fpeaking  firft  fliould,  in  all  oc- 
currences, be  enjoyed  by  the  gonfalonier  of  juftice? 
and  thus  this  office  of  gonfalonier  of  juftice,  rifing 
continually  in  dignity,  began  by  little  and  little  to 
be  defired  by  the  nobles,  and,  by  common  confent 
and  a  public  decree,  to  be  confined  to  the  nobles 
alone.     The  fupreme  magiftracy  of  the  priori  be- 
coming a  little  civilized,  it  grew  into  a  cuftom, 
that  the  purfe  of  the  prefident  was  confidered  as 
the  firft  after  that  of  the  gonfalonier  of  juftice, 
and  that  which  was  the  firft  of  the  priors  became 
the  fecond  ;  but,   becaufe  from  this  were  drawn 
four  fubjeds,  it  was  called  the  Purfe  of  Four  j  and 
the   other,,  which  was  called   the  Second  of  the 
Priori,  became  the  third,  and  was  called,  from  this 
time,  the  Common  Purfe,  in   which  all  citizens 
qualified  for  offices  ought  to  remain,  at  leaft  for  the 
period  of  one  reform,  although  by  his  condition 
of  birth,  nrterit,  and  age,  he  was  qualified  for  a 
purfe  of  higher  rank.     When  afterwards  it  was 
cftablifiied,  that  the  defcendants  of  men  of  rank 
and  diftinftioo,  by  the  male  fine,  fhould  no  longer 
begin  to  en^oy  the  priori  by  that  purfe,  but  by 
that  of  fou/*,  the  fame  was  called  no  longer  the 
Common  Purfe,  but  the  Third  i  whence,  by  vir- 
tue of  this  new  order  of  magiftraturej  we  read,  in 
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■1475,  o^orie  gonfalonier  ofjuftlce,  twoprefidents, 
four  of  the  firft,  and  two  of  the  fecond  purfe,  and 
one  notary,  with  the  preference  to  the  gonfalonier 
of  fitting  firft,  given  him  by  the  law  of  1474, 
which  fays,  **  The  gonfalonier  (hall  obtain  the  firft 
and  nnoli  dignified  place." 

By  the  few  memorials  that  remain  in  the  ar- 
chives of  Piftoia  it  appears,  that  there  have  been 
many  and  various  councils  of  citizens,  for  the  re- 
gulation of  the  public  afi^airs  of  the  city,  in  which 
councils  refided  the  fupreme  authority  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  before  the  conftrudlion  of  the  public 
palace,  all  thefe  councils  were  aflembled  in  a 
church,  at  the  eledion  of  the  head  of  the  fupreme 
magiftracy  of  the  anziani.  The  council  of  the 
people,  from  the  year  in  which  the  anziani  were 
inflituted,  had,  until  1477,  the  preference  to  make 
the  reforms  of  the  magiftrates  and  public  officers 
of  the  city;  in  which  year  it  was  ordained,  thac 
fuch  reforms  fhould  be  made  by  thofe  who  had 
been  drawn  gonfaloniers  of  juflice,  and  workmen 
of  St.  James.  Thefe  reformers  began  to  be  called 
men  of  rank  (graduati)  for  being  arrived  at  the 
firft  degrees  and  honours  of  the  city,  which  at  thac 
time  were  the  offices  of  gonfalonier  of  juftice,  and 
that  of  a  labourer  of  St.  James  j  and,  for  the  firft 
time,  they  are  found  thus  named  in  the  reform  of 
1483  :  and  afterwards  it  was  eftabiiftied  by  law,  1483 
that  two  of  a  family  ffiould  intervene,  to  make  the 
reform  of  public  offices,  and  that  the  number  of 
thirty-three  fhould  be  fufficient  to  make  the  re- 
form with  validity.  And  this  order  of  the  gra- 
duati, or  men  of  diftincElion,  is  that  by  which,  ac 
this  day,  is  moft  clearly  diftinguiffied  the  no- 
bility of  the  city  of  Piftoia. — In  the  year  1521,  1521 
the  number  of  the  graduati  deftined  to  make  the 
feforrn  of  the  public  officers  failing,  there  were 
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eledled  certain  citizens,  of  the  other  noble  and 
popular  families,  and  the  name  of  Arruoti  j  and  it 
■was  eftablifhed  as  the  duty  of  thefe  to  intervene 
1580.     in  making  the  reform  j  and  this  lailed  till  1580. 

In  the  times  of  the  confuls  we  read,  that  there 
was  a  council  of  an  hundred  citizens,  who  were 
chofen  by  four  men  of  good  fame,  twenty-five  for 
each  of  the  four  gates  of  the  city  :  without  this 
council,  neither  the  confuls  nor  the  podefla  could 
determine  any  thing  j  and  when  there  arofe  a 
queftion  of  peace,  war,  or  taxes,  befides  the  coun- 
cil of  an  hundred,  all  the  iecftors  of  the  chapels 
and  arts  intervened  ;  and  as  upon  thefe  occafions 
the  confuls,  podefla,  counfellors  of  the  hundred, 
and  reflors  of  chapels  and  arts,  all  met  in  one  af- 
fembly,  and  determined  all  things  by  a  majority 
of  votes,  which,  as  has  been  before  obferved,  made 
it  a  government  in  one  centre  (an  ariftocracy  in 
reality,  though  a  popular  ftate  in  name)  and  con- 
iequently  fome  two  or  three  families  muft  always 
be  at  the  head  of  it,  and  contlantly  contending  for 
the  fuperiority,  kept  the  people  in  perpetual  con- 
contention. 

There  vv'as  another  council,  as  appears  by  the 
records,  formed  of  fourteen  citizens,  and  of  all  the 
doctors  and  advocates,  which  was  deftined  to 
counfel  the  podefta ;  as  he  himfelf,  after  having 
made  his  eleftion  of  them,  was  obliged  to  go- 
vern by  their  advice  :  fuch  was  his  oath  j  "  And 
I  will  fubmit  to  my  counfellors,  through  the  whole 
time  of  my  dominion,  in  things  which  fhall  ap-^ 
pear  to  me  to  regard  the  common  honour  and  uti- 
lity of  our  city  of  Pifroia."  As  neither  the  po- 
defla nor  this  co'jncil  had  any  negative  on  the 
legiflative  council  of  an  hundred,  but,  fince  the 
podefla  had  the  choice  of  its  members,  was  no 
doubt  compofcd  of  his  friends  in  the  council  of 
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an  hundred^  it  is  plain  that  the  fame  pcrfons  and 
families  muft  have  the  chief  influence  and  direc- 
tion of  affairs  in  both  ;  fo  that  this  executive 
council  had  the  faaie  centre  with  the  legiflative 
council. 

It  is  further  found,  that  in  the  firfl  times  of  the 
government  of  the  twelve  anziani,  viz.  in  1267, 
there  were  two  councils,  one  of  forty  counfeliors 
of  the  captain  of  the  people  and  of  the  anziani, 
who  ought  to  be  of  an  age  above  forty  years,  and 
their  office  continued  fix  months;  and  they  re- 
folved  upon  all  propofitions  which  by  the  captaia 
of  the  people  and  the  anziani  were  propofed  to 
them,  provided  they  were  not  contrary  to  the  laws 
and  the  reform  of  the  commons  and  people.  The 
other  council  was  called  the  Council  of  Two  Hun- 
dred Counfeliors  of  the  People  ;  and  in  the  af- 
femblies  of  this  council  intervened  all  the  afore- 
faid  forty,  and,  moreover,  all  the  captains,  gonfa- 
loniers, and  counfeliors  of  the  companies  of  the 
people,  and  all  the  reftors  and  counfeliors  of  the 
arts,  and  all  thofe  who  had  been  anziani.  The 
fabric  of  tliis  government,  and  its  fpiric,  was  the 
fame  with  the  former,  only  the  name  of  captain  of 
the  people  was  fubftituted  for  that  of  podefta,  and 
a  council  of  forty  was  fubftituted  to  that  of  four- 
teen, and  a  council  of  two  hundred  to  that  of  one. 
The  alteration  therefore  v/as  not  at  all  for  the 
better. 

After  1330  there  wr.3  one  council,  called  the  '^Z2P* 
General  Council  j  this  vv  as  formed  of  an  hundred 
citizens,  viz.  fifty  popular  men,  and  fifty  grandees 
(magnati).  In  this  council  intervened  all  the 
members  of  the  council  of  the  people,  r.ii  the  che- 
valiers, all  the  doctors  of  laws,  and  all  the  phyii- 
cians  of  Piftoia,  matriculaced  in  the  college  of 
phyficians.  But  this  council  had  of  itfelf  no  au- 
C  \.  thoricy. 
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thorityj  and  could  do  norhing  without  the  council 
of  the  people.  In  like  manner,  after  the  fame 
year  1330,  the  principal  council  of  Piftoia  was 
that  of  the  people,  in  which  intervened  all  the  an- 
ziani,  gonfaloniers  of  juftice,  and  their  notaries, 
and  tvvo  hundred  popular  citizens  ;  and  none  of 
the  grandees  could  be  of  this  council.  They  were 
elected  fifty  for  each  gate.  The  authority  of  this 
council  was  fupreme  and  fovereign,  to  make  and 
repeal  laws,  impofe  and  take  off  taxes,  &c.  In 
more  ancient  times,  as  appears  by  the  rubrick  62, 
of  th^  law  of  1267,  the  council  of  the  people  had 
conhRed  of  fix  hundred  citizens;  but  becaufe  fuch 
a  multitude  generated  confufion,  it  was  reduced  to 
tvvo  hundred  in  1270. 

But  the  government  of  longefl:  duration  in  Pif- 
toia  was  that  of  the  eight  priors  of  the  people,  and 
one  gonfalonier  of  juftice ;  and  this  body  was  call- 
ed the  SupremiC  Magifiracy  of  the  City,   and  was 
renewed  every  tvvo  months,  from  the  four  purfes, 
in   the  palace  of  its  refidence.     When  they  pro- 
ceeded to   draw   thefe   magiftrates,   with   folemn 
pomp  was   raifed   up,   from   the   treafury  of  St. 
Jan";es,   the   box,   within  which   were  locked   up, 
■with  four  keys,  all  the  votes  of  the  magiftrates  of 
theciry,  and  was  carried  in  procefiion,  accompanied 
by  the  magiftrates  of  all  the  colleges,  with  the 
trumpets  founding,  into  the  public  palace ;  where, 
from  the  firft  purfe,  was  drawn  the  gonfalonier  of 
iudice,  who  was  the  head  of  this  magiftracy,  and 
i]ot  only  enjoyed  the  fuprem,e  dignity,  and  the  pre- 
eminence in  place,  robes,  habitation,  and  in   a)i~ 
other  refpefts,  but  anfwered  in  the  name  of  the 
public  :  and  althou^^h  in  public  affairs  he  could  not 
rule  alone,  there  was  always  allowed  him  a  right  of 
freely  entering  when  he  would  into  the  greater  £oun- 
pilj  and  into  all  other  councils  and  colleges  where 
l-^\^]  any 
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any  matters  of  importance  were  under  deliberation, 
and  there  give  his  opinion,  his  reafons,  and  his 
vote.  This  gonfalonier  was  a  man  of  gravity  from 
his  age  ;  and  that  he  might  be  refpeftable  in  all 
points,  it  v/as  required  that  he  fhould  be  of  an  an- 
cient family  *  :  and  he  who  enjoyed  this  fupreme 
poll  enjoyed  a  jevv^el,  held  in  veneration  by  the 
people,  and  in  great  efteem  by  the  nobility.  There 
were  then  drawn  from  the  other  purfe  two  fub- 
jecls,  who  were  called  prefidents ;  and  thefe  were 
fometimes  of  a  middle  age,  and  fometimes  old 
men,  and  for  the'moft  part,  after  giving  proofs  of 
their  wifdom  in  this  ftation,  they  afcended,  either  by 
means  of  their  birth  or  their  merit,  to  the  rank  of 
the  gonfalonierate.  From  the  other  purfe,  called 
the  purfe  of  four,  were  fucceflively  drawn  four  fub- 
jedls  of  the  prime  nobility,  or  at  lead  of  middling 
condition,  who,  for  the  n^.ofl:  part,  were  in  younger 
age;  and  from  this  purfe,  fome  by  their  birch, 
and  fome  by  their  merit  and  their  age,  pafTed  up 
to  the  more  dignified  purfe  of  the  prefidents, 
and  fometimes  to  the  rank  of  graduati,  or  men 
of  din:in6tion.  In  the  laft  place  were  drawn 
two  perfons  from  the  third  purfe,  in  which  were 
contained  all  the  citizens  who  had  not  made  any 
advancement  in  the  other  purfes,  or  had  been  of 
families  worthy  only  of  the  purfe  of  fonf,  and 
among  thefe  were  found  thofe  who  exerciled  civil 
and  liberal  arts  ;  and  thefe  did  not  diminifh  the 
dignity  of  the  magidracy,  but  rather  gave  occa- 
fion  to  maintain  the  union  between  the  plebeians 
and  the  nobility;  for  with  this  .confolation,  the 
former  remained  long  quiet,  without  any  infurrec- 
tion.  This  magiftracy  had  in  the  fcrvice  of  its 
miniilry  a  chancellor,  who  was  a  notary  public,  and 

•  ?ii  richlede  lunga,  e  continovata  chiarezza  di  fangue. 
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was  drawn  from  a  purfe  deftined  for  that  purpofc. 
This  magiftracy  began  their  offices  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  firft  day  of  the  month,  in  their  fenato- 
rial  robes.  Each  of  the  priors  wore  a  robe  of 
fcarlet  lined  with  red  damafk,  vulgarly  called  a 
gown  (lucco),  with  a  hat  or  bonnet  lined  with  a 
cloth  of  black  filk,  with  its  ribbon  and  taflel  of 
black  crape,  and  upon  the  left  (houlder  a  large 
knot  of  crimfon  fatin,  which  was  commonly  call- 
ed la  becca ;  and  the  chancellor  wore  a  gown  of 
black  cloth,  lined  with  red  cloth,  without  the  knot 
upon  the  (houlder,  but  with  a  hat  fimilar  to  thofe 
of  the  priori,  whofe  duty  it  is  to  draw  up  and  fign 
the  atfts  of  this  magiftracy;  but  the  gonfalonier  of 
juftice  is  clothed  with  a  robe  of  red  velvet,  with  a 
limilar  (houlder-knot,  and  his  head  is  covered  with 
a  boad  hat,  of  a  noble  appearance,  the  name  of 
which  is  tocco,  a  bcnnet.  This  magiftracy,  thus 
clothed  and  ornamented,  before  the  fyndick  of 
the  old  magiftracy  took  the  oaths  of  their  offices, 
in  the  public  view  of  the  people,  in  the  larger 
piazza,  and  under  the  ample  covering  of  it,  builc 
in  1332  '  ith  the  revenues  of  the  excife,  or  ga- 
belles,  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  city ;  and,  after 
having  taken  their  oaths,  they  went  in  proceftion, 
with  the  ftandard  of  juftice,  to  the  chapel  of  St. 
James  the  apoftle,  proteftor  of  the  city,  and  thence 
CO  the  palace  of  their  refidence,  which  was  fpa-. 
cious  enough  to  receive,  in  the  year  1536,  the  em- 
peror Charles  the  FifLh,  in  all  the  forms  of  ma- 
jcfty.  None  of  the  component  members  of  that 
magiftracy  could  go  out  privately ;  but  only  ia 
fome  determined  function  was  it  permitted  to  the 
whole  body  of  the  magiftracy  to  go  out  of  their 
palace  vv^ith  folemn  pomp.  This  magiftracy  re- 
iided  with  their  chancellor,  night  and  dry,  in  the 
palaccj  to  the  end  that  all  public  bufinefs  might 
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be  difpatched  and  attended  to  with  the  greater  vi- 
gilance, for  the  good  government  of  the  city ;  and 
they  drew  from  the  commons  a  fufiicient  appoint- 
ment, both  for  the  maintenance  of  their  tables, 
and  of  fix  and  twenty  perfons  deftined  to  their 
ferv^ice,  and  for  the  honourable  management  of 
the  furniture  of  their  palace,  the  linen  for  their 
perfons  and  houfeholds,  and  of  their  plate,  and 
all  other  things  neceffkry  for  their  ufe  in  the  time 
of  the  government.  This  magifrracy  alfo  enter- 
tained a  chaplain,  with  a  handfome  falary.  We  inif 
pafs  over  the  tedious  defcription  offeafts  and  pub- 
lic procefTions,  and  return  to  the  former  difcourfe* 
and  fay,  that  the  gonfalonier  of  juftice  was  the 
head,  not  only  of  the  fupreme  magiftracy,  but  alfo 
of  all  other  fubaltern  magiftracies  which  were  in 
the  commonwealth,  and  without  him  there  could 
not  be  convened  any  council  of  the  citizens,  to 
engage  in  any  public  deliberation.  This  magif- 
trate,  while  the  public  refidence  continued,  v^a^ 
attended,  whenever  he  went  out  of  the  palace,  by 
a  retinue  confiding  of  one  perfon,  who,  with  the 
title  of  fifcal,  refided  in  Piftoia,  by  one  affefTot 
verfed  in  the  profeffion  of  the  law,  by  the  captain 
of  infantry,  by  two  architeds  of  the  palace,  by  the 
fteward  of  provif.ons,  by  the  chancellor  del  danno 
dato,  by  the  mafter  of  the  houfe,  and  by  fix  and 
tv/enty  fervants  :  and  in  the  performance  of  reli- 
gious ceremonies,  and  in  fome  of  the  principal 
affemblies,  this  magiftrate  had  a  retinue  of  magi f- 
trates  and  nobility,  which  gave  him  more  fplen- 
dour  than  a  crown. 

Tjie  magi  Urates,  upon  whom  depended  the  right 
government  of  the  city  of  Piftoia,  are,  befides  thofe 
already  named,  all  thefe  which  follow :  forne  de- 
termine upon  public  affairs,  others  prefide  in  jii~ 
dicature^  others  fuperintead  the  common  intereftsj, 
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others  private  ;  thefe  watch  over  health,  thofe  Ovei* 

plenty ;   fome  attend  to  the  confervation  of  the 
peace,  and  others  to  politics.  Thefe  magiftrates  are 
the  twelve  colleges  ;  fix  for  petitions  -,  two  for  the 
works  in  the  palace  of  the  fupreme  magiftrates; 
the  two  companions  ;  the  captain  of  infantry,  who 
in  ancient  times  v;as  called  by  the  name  of  captain 
of  the  families  of  the  anziani,  and  who,  in  primi- 
tive times,  was  called  by  the  name  of  votalarche— 
the  inftitution  of  this  office    was   moft  ancient ; 
the  fix  labourers  of  St.  James,  who,  befides  other 
commiHions,    held  that  of  provifions,    and   are, 
exclufively  of  all    other   magiftrates,   lawgivers, 
judges,  and  overfeers  of  all  the  tranfgrefiions  de- 
pendent upon  matters  of  provifions,  and  is  the  firft: 
magiftracy  of  the  nobles,  becaufe  he  who  is  de- 
nominated a  laboiirerof  St.  James  enjoys  the  noble 
rank  of  the  graduati,  a  dignity  and  charge  of  equal 
nobility,  although  of  different  function  and  com- 
mand, with  that  of  gonfalonier  of  juftice,  as  this 
office  confers  the  character  anddiftinclion  of  nobi- 
lity both  upon  the  perfon  and  the  family.    There 
are  alfo  the  four  officers  of  the  pious  and  charitable 
houfe  of  wifdom ;  the  four  workmen  of  the  holy 
virgin  of  humility  ;  the  magiftrates  over  the  rivers 
and  roads ;  the  labourers  of  St,  John  and  St.  Ze- 
none  j    the   magiftracy  of  buonhomini  over   the 
prifons  ;  the  minifters  of  the  mount  of  piety  ;  the 
minifters  of  fait ;  the  minifters  of  pledges  depo^ 
llted  ;  the  approvers  of  the  excifes  ;  the  purveyors 
for  the  commons ;  the  four  over  civil  contefts ; 
ithe  two  over  the  reftitutions  of  gabelles  ;  the  two 
over  the  public  fchools  ;  the  deputies  fuperintend- 
ing  the  poor;  the  deputies  for  the  afifeffinent  of 
taxes  J  the  magiftrates  of  abundance;  the  magif- 
trates of  health  ;  the  judges  of  controverfies  rela- 
tive to  beafts;  the  four  peace  makers;  the  minif- 
ters 
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ters  of  the  trumpet ;  the  eight  reformers ;  the 
minifters  of  the  commons  j  the  minifters  of  the 
cuftom-houfe ;  the  fyndlcks  of  the  reftors  ;  the 
deputies  over  the  workhoufe  of  the  poor  ;  the  pri- 
ibn  keepers  j  the  college  of  judges  ;  the  notaries  ; 
the  redtors  of  arts  -,  the  tribunal  of  damages  done  ; 
the  regilters  who  aflifted  in  civil  contefts ;  the  ma- 
giftracy  of  three  judges,  who  are  foreigners  :  but 
at  prefent,  as  the  public  revenues  are  farmed  out, 
thefe  are  fufpended,  and  in  their  place  the  fifcal  of 
the  city  is  introduced  to  decide  the  controverfies 
of  the  people,  with  the  liberty  of  recurring  to  the 
grand  ducal  chamber  at  Florence,  in  cafes  of  ap- 
peals and  denials  of  jullice.  The  appeal  from  ci- 
vil caufes,  determined  by  thefe  magidrates,  is 
fomecimes  to  the  fupreme  magiftracy  of  the  priori 
and  the  gonfalonier  of  juftice  of  the  city,  in  the 
name  of  whom  the  public  decrees  are  difpatched, 
and  under  the  imprelTion  of  his  feal. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  council  general  of  the 
people,  formed  of  fixty  citizens,  and  their  ofHce 
continues  fix  months  j  into  this  council  intervene 
the  priors  of  the  people,  the  gonfalonier  of  juftice, 
the  twelve  colleges,  and  the  fix  for  petitions.  This^ 
council  holds  the  fupreme  authority  of  the  city, 
and  has  jurifdidion  over  all  the  magiftrates  who 
trangrefs  their  offices,  and  has  the  faculty  to  treac 
and  difpatch  the  moft  important  affairs  of  the 
ftate  of  Piftoia,  to  make  and  repeal  laws,  name 
ambalTadors,  difpenfe  offices,  lay  on  and  take  off 
taxes,  and  to  give  all  affiftance  to  the  other  magif- 
trates, who  all  have  their  peculiar  incumbent  du- 
ties ;  and  each  member  may  oppofe  a  decifion  oa 
any  queftion  under  deliberation,  that  it  may  be 
referred  to  another  feffion,  to  be  approved  or  re- 
je(5led  on  mature  confideration.  " 

For  the  moft  weighty  bufinefs  of  the  govern- 
ment^ 
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ment,  there  is  a  council  compofed  of  the  old  and 
new  council  of  the  people,  the  priors  of  the  people* 
the  gonfalonier  of  jufcice,  the  twelve  of  the  col- 
leges, the  fix  of  petitions,  all  the  graduati,  the 
relident  officers  of  the  pious  houfe  of  wifdom,  and 
all  the  refident  gonfaloniers,  and  refolve  as  to  the 
majority  appears  mofl:  ufeful  and  advantageous  for 
the  public  good,  where  all  tlie  mofl  momentous 
affairs  and  caufes  moll  interefting  to  the  public 
are  digefted. 

There  is  alfo  a  council  of  graduati,  which  had 
its  beginning  in  1483,  and  is  compofed  of  two 
perfons  for  each  family,  of  thofe  perfons,  however, 
who  actually  enjoy  the  dignity  of  the  graduati,  which 
is  the  firil  of  the  honours  of  the  city  ;  and  three 
and  thirty  members  are  fufficient  to  form  a  valid 
council,  to  which  it  belongs  to  promote  perfons  and 
families  to  the  citizenfhip  of  Piftoia,  and  to  public 
oinces  and  honours.  Every  five  years  this  council, 
together  with  the  gonfalonier  of  juflice,  and  the 
eight  reformers,  put  to  a  fecret  vote  all  the  perfons 
who  enjoy  the  citizenfliip  of  Piftoia,  and  reward  or 
condemn  them  as  juftice  requires.  They  renew  the 
imborfations  of  public  offices  and  honours,  and 
give  or  take  away  from  all  as  they  pleafe  j  examin- 
ing vv'eil  the  ranks  of  the  citizens,  jche  nobility, 
antiquity,  merits  and  demerits  of  all  perfons  and 
families,  over  whom  they  keep  a  watchful  eye,  in 
order  to  prevent  all  occafion  of  confufion,  diforder, 
and  diilurbance,  which  might  happen  through  the 
difcordant  pretenfions  of  the  citizens;  and  thus 
guarded  and  eftablifhed,  they  come  from  time  to 
iim.e  to  the  diftribution  of  thofe  ofHces  for  which 
there  is  occafion. 

Piftoia  has  alfo  its  difpenfer  of  laws  (giufdi- 
cente),  the  duty  of  whom  is  to  procure  the  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  the  citizens,  and  to  diilribute 

iuftice. 
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juftlce,  both  according  to  the  municipal  laws,  and 
conformably  to  the  will  of  the  fovereign;  and 
from  ancient  times  his  pod  was  occupied  by  the 
podefi:a,  introduced  by  the  emperors  into  all  the 
cities  of  Italy  ;  and  becaufe  that,  in  the  league  that 
was  called  the  confederation  of  Tufcany,  conclud- 
ed in  1 197  between  many  places  and  cities  of  thac 
province,  for  their  common  defence  againft  the 
rights,  or  at  leaft  claims,  of  the  emperor,  to  dilate 
the  limits  of  their  liberty,  Piftoia  had  her  place, 
and  eleded,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  afibcia- 
tion,  her  head,  with  the  title  of  captain,  to  whom 
were  confided,  as  the  law  required,  all  their  affairs 
and  pretenfions,  therefore,  in  1200,  it  is  faid  thac 
Piftoia  had  for  her  captain  one  by  the  name  of 
Gualdaccio;  from  which  year,  until  1529,  there 
was  always  elecfted  by  the  Piftoians,  and  by  thofe 
who  had  the  government  of  Piftoia,  a  reclor,  to- 
gether with  the  podefta,  for  the  good  direcflion  of 
the  affairs  of  that  city.  It  happened  afterwards, 
that  in  the  great  tumults  between  the  fadions  of 
the  Panchiatica  and  the  Cancelliera,  there  were  Panchij^ 
cleded  by  the  Florentines  thirteen  commiffaries,  tica. 
to  eftablilh  the  peace  between  thofe  fadions  ;  and  ^ancel- 
they  annulIed,'among  the  multitude  of  things  which  ^^^^' 
they  did  in  1502,  the  office  of  captain,  and  created 
that  of  commiffary ;  and  thus  in  fome  years  he  was 
called  commiffary,  and  in  others  captain  commif- 
fary, and  in  others  they  returned  to  the  old  name 
of  captain.  In  1529  the  Piftoians,  finding  them- 
felves  in  great  difficulties,  doubtful  whether  they 
fhould  be  able  to  govern  themfelves,  and  dreading 
the  dcvaftations  of  the  army  of  the  emperor  Charles 
the  Fifth,  which  was  near  their  confines,  fent  am.- 
baffadors  to  Bologna,  to  fupplicate  Clement  the 
Seventh,  who  was  then  in  that  city,  that  he  would 
condefcend  to  defend  their  city  from  the  imminent 

danger. 
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danger,  and  take  it  under  his  protedion,  and  de- 
livered him  the  keys  of  it;  which  the  pontiff,  iti 
his  own  name,  and  in  the  name  of  the  emperor^ 
who  fought  for  the  obedience  of  the  Florentines 
and  the  other  cities  of  Tufcany,  having  with  greac 
alacrity  accepted,  he  fcnt  fuddeniy,  for  the  go- 
vernment and  cuftody  of  Pifioia,  Alexander  di 
Gerardo  Corfini,  with  the  title  of  commifiary;  and 
therefore  it  followed  that  no  podefta  or  captain 
•was  ele£led  afterwards,  excepting  for  three  years, 
but  one  magiftrate  alone,  with  the  title  of  com- 
miflary  general,  as  v/as  ever  after  the  cuftom. 

The  emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  having,  in  1530,. 
reduced  by  force  the  Florentines,  and  their  confe- 
derates, to  fubmilTion  to  the  empire,  and  reftorcd 
in  Florence  the  houfe  of  Medici,  who  had  been 
baniilied  by  their  fellow-citizens,  configned  to 
them  the  government  and  dominion  of  Tufcany. 
Piftoia  did  not  hefitate  a  moment  from  its  obedi- 
ence to  the  new  regent  of  the  province,  by  which 
ready  fubmifllon  they  obtained  from  him  the  fa- 
culty of  continuing  to  govern  themfelves  accord- 
ing to  their  own  laws  and  laudable  cuftoms  ,  and 
they  continued  to  receive,  in  place  of  a  podefta  and 
captain,  a  commifiary  general  for  their  defender 
and  governor  J  for  all  the  time  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  houfe  of  Medici  lafted,  to  maintain 
the  government  in  fuitable  dignity,  it  was  their 
cuftom  always  to  confer  it  on  fome  fenator  of  Flo- 
rence. 

The  government  of  the  houfe  of  Medici  termi- 

^737*  ^^'^'"g  >"  ^^^  y*^^*"  *737'  ^^y  ^^^  failure  of  the  fuc- 
ceflion,  it  was  conferred,  by  the  emperor  Charles 
the  Sixth,  on  Francis,  the  third  duke  of  Lorraire 
and  Bar.  This  new  lord  of  Tufcany,  purfuing 
the  fame  fyilem  of  government  of  the  houfe  of 
Medici,  has  continued  to  furniili  the  city  of  Pifioia 
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'with  a  commifTary  general,  if  not  a  fenator,  at  lead 
itrfpeclable  for  his  nobility,  who,  regulating  the 
government  by  the  laws  of  the  city,  has  always 
enabled  it  to  enjoy  a  perfeift  tranquillity. 

Francis,  the  lecond  grand  duke  of  Tufcany,  ia 
1749,  conceiving  a  good  opinion  of  Piftoia,  as  a  1745, 
city  of  merit,  and  in  all  things  refpeiflable,  wifhing 
to  raife  its  dignity  and  honour,  as  he  pretended, 
annulled  the  office  of  commilTary  general,  and 
confided  the  government  to  a  minifter,  with  the 
title  of  governor  *. 

In  a  city,  where  every  interefl  feemed  to  be 
guarded  by  particular  magiftrates,  where  fo  many 
changes  were  made  in  their  form  of  governmenr-, 
in  order  to  find  one  which  would  pleafe  and  facisfy 
the  people,  one  might  expeft  to  find  happinefs,  if 
it  were  pofTible  that  it  fhould  exift  where  le-r 
giflative  and  executive  powers  were  confounded 
together  in  one  afTembly.  But  if  we  go  over  again 
the  feveral  periods  of  the  hiflory  of  Piftoia,  we 
fhall  find  that  fimilar  caufes  had  the  fame  efFeds. 

At  the  end  of  the  eleventh  and  beginning  of  the  fio^, 
twelfth  century,  civil  difcords  in  Piftoia  generated 
much  mifery,  and  many  families,  fearing  that  they 
fhould  have  ftill  greater  evils  to  fufFer,  determined 
to  abandon  their  country  j  and,  as  a  lefTon  to' 
their  mad  and  cruel  fellow-citizens  v;hom  they 
left  behind  them,  they  caufed  an  infcripcion  to  be 
engraved  on  the  gates,  "  Habbi  pazienzia"  (have 
patience),  a  motto  that  ought  to  be  v/ritten  over 
the  door,  and  engraven  on  the  heart,  of  every  ci- 
tizen in  fuch  a  government,  and  went  to  inhabic 
other  countries. 

Italy  beginning,  in  1 112,  to  be  infefted  with  the    i;i2, 
contagious  difcafe  of  the  factions  of  the  Guclphs 

*  Fieravanti,  p.  38. 
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and  Ghibellines,  deftrudive  mfurrections  and  tu- 
mults were  raifed  in  Piftoia  ;  and  the  citizens,  in- 
fefted  with  a  fpirit  of  cruelty  againil  each  other, 
without  fear  of  hunnan  or  divine  chaftifement,  at- 
tended to  nothing  but  party  quarrels,  and  mutual 
(laughter  and  murder  :  and  thefe  contefts  involved 
the  city  in  continual  wars,  foreign   and  domeftic, 
1235.     till  the  year  1235,  when  the  podefta,  a  wife  man 
and  a  nobleman  of  high  rank,  exerted  all  his  pru- 
dence, vigilance,   and  folicitude,  to  reprels  and 
compofe   the   tumults  of  the  nobles  and  popu- 
lar party,  who,   on  account  of  the  governmertt, 
were  grown  unufually  fierce  and  infolent;  but  not 
being  able  to  reconcile  differences  fo  inveterate, 
"nor  prevent  the  cruelties  which  both  parties,  re- 
gardlefs  of  his  menaces  and  punifliments,   daily 
committed,  the  city  was  thought  to  be  in  evident 
danger  cf  total  defolation.     As  fome  of  the  citi- 
zens had  given  afUftance  to  the  Conte  Guido  de 
Conti  Guidi,  who  was  become  odious  to  other  ci- 
tizens as  the  fautor  of  Ghibellines,  tuniults  were 
increafed  and  multiplied,  till  the  city  was  at  length 
divided  into  tv/o,  came  to  a  fierce  battle,  and,  as 
one  party  would  not  mix  with  or  depend  upon  the 
other,  each  one  elefted  its  podeila  and  confuls,  as 
if  they  had  been  two  feparate  cities  and  indepen- 
dent governments;  and  a  war  was  maintained  be- 
tween them  for  years  with  fuch  fury,  as  fet  all  laws, 
human  and  divine,  at  defiance,  till,  exhaufled  and 
humbled  on  both  fides,  they  were  forced  to  have 
recourfe  to  Kubaconte,  podefla  of  Florence,  under 
whofe  mediation  a  peace  between  them  was  con- 
cluded, with  a  detail  of  articles,  to  the  perform- 
ance of  which  Florence   became    warrantee.     In 
confequence  of  this  mediation  and  peace,  Piftoia 
returned,  for  a  Ihort  time,  to  her  flourifliing  con- 
dition i  fo  that  not  only  the  greater  powers  ad- 
mired 
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mired  her  felicity,  but  the  mofl  formidable  of  the 
other  cities  ftood  in  awe  of  her.  But,  oh  mifer- 
able  viciflltudes  of  ill-conftitured  governments*! 
to  the  confufion  of  the  citizens  of  Piftoia,  the 
Other  cities,  by  Ibme  intervals  of  peace  and  union, 
grew  more  powerful,  and  Piftoia  alone,  by  the 
continuance  of  quarrels,  faftions,  and  civil  wars, 
was  meanly  reduced  in  command,  honour,  and 
fortune.  It  was  not  long  before  the  old  difputes 
revived,  and  continued  till  1251,  when  the  pope  1251* 
was  obliged  to  interpofe,  and  negotiate  a  new 
peace  between  the  parties  in  Piftoia.  But  this 
peace  could  not  be  efFeded  till  long  wars,  a  great 
deftru(5lion  of  lives,  and  a  general  defolation  of  the 
lands  and  cities,  by  the  various  leagues  and  alter- 
nate confifcations  of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
nobles  and  commons,  Guelphs  and  Ghibellincs, 
had  fatigued  and  exhaufted  ail  parties. 

In   1260  the  Ghibellines  of  Piftoia,  Florence,     ijCOn 
Volterra,  and  Prato,  could  no  longer  bear  the  in- 
folence  and  impertinence  of  the  contrary  fadion  : 
they  therefore  formed  an  union  with  their  friends 
in  the  other  cities,  raifed  armies,  and  renewed  the 
wars  J  and,    after    many   fharp    conftidls,    and    at 
length  the  fanguinary  battle  of  Montaperto,  they  Monta- 
turned  the  tide  of  fortune  and  the  torrent  of  po-  V^'^^^' 
pular  pafllons  in  their  favour,  till  all  Tufcany  be- 
came Ghibelline,  excepting  Lucca  and  the  Floren- 
tine exiles.     At  the  inftigation  of  the  Conte  No-  Novello. 
vello,  vicar  of  the  king  Manfred,  Piftoia,  Florence, 
Siena,  Pifa,  Volterra,  Samminiato,  Colle,   Prato, 
and  Poggibonft,  raifed  a  ftanding  army  to  make 
war  upon  Lucca,  becaufe  this  city  was  the  afylum 
of  their  fugitives.    This  army  was  maintained  only 
by  the    impofition  of  univerfal  and   very  heavy 

*  Ma  ah  mifexe  vicende  del  mondo!   FioravantI,  p.  219. 
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taxes,  did  infinite  damage  in  the  country,  and  it 
J 267.     laft,  in  1267,  obtained  a  peace  between  Piftoia  and 
Lucca,  upon  conditions,  one  of  which  was,  that 
each  city  fhould  pardon  the  other  all  the  injuries, 
nnoleftations,  difcords,  offences,  danaages,-  rapines, 
homicides,  devaftations,  and  conflagrations^  that 
had  been  committed. 
J 268.         I"  116Z  the  Guelphs  in  Piftoia  were  much  dif- 
pleafed  that  the  heads  of  the  Ghibellines,  baniflied 
and  driven  out  from  their  city,  fhould,  under  Af- 
Panciati-    tancoUo  Panciatichi,  have  fortified  themfelves  at 
clii.  Lucciano,  a  caftle  under  the  eyes  of  Piftoia  j  there- 

Cancel-  fore  they  ordered  Cialdo  Cancellieri,  their  podefta, 
iieai.  to  go  out  with  an  armed  force  and  diflodge  them. 
Panciatichi,  having  penetrated  the  defigns  of  the 
Guelphs  in  Piftoia,  fearing  that  he  could  not  refift: 
the  alfault  of  his  enemies,  becaufe  he  was  inferior 
in  force,  and  without  hopes  of  fuccour,  abandoned 
the  poft,  and  went  toPifa,  where  he  united  himfelf 
with  his  confederates :  fo  that  Cancellieri,  finding 
the  caftle  empty  of  inhabitants,  plundered  and 
demolifhed  it,  and  caufed  the  Panciatichi  to  be 
baniilitd  as  the  heads  of  that  faction,  whofe  eftates 
were  all  confifcated. 

The  partialities  of  the  citizens  of  Piftoia  having, 
1270.  in  1 270,  in  fome  meafure  fubfided,  by  means  of  the 
government  of  the  Univerfal  Pacificators  of  Tuf- 
cany,  they  fet  about  a  reformation  of  their  magif- 
trates;  and  confidering  that  a  multitude  always 
generated  confufion,  they  reduced  to  two  hundred 
their  general  council,  which  had  been  compofed 
before  of  fix  hundred  members,  and  created  many 
new  magiftracies  and  jurifdldions,  in  order  Fo 
bring  into  order  the  affairs  of  their  government  *. 
1284.    ^^"^  ^^  **^4  t^^'**^  ^^ofe  again  moft  grievous  dif- 
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orders,  by  reafon  of  the  ill  adminiftration  of  juf- 
tice  J  and  the  general  council  elefted  the  wifeft 
citizens,  to  make  another  reformation  and  new 
laws,  and  to  brinR  about  a  reconciliation  among 
the  principal  citizens  who  difturbed  the  public 
tranquillity.  But  all  their  regulations  were  inef- 
fectual;  for  in  the  next  year,  1283,  freili  dillurb-  I285, 
ances  were  perceived  in  the  city  of  Piftoia,  occa- 
fioned  by  certain  families,  who,  by  means  of  co,- 
pious  wealth,  and  the  adherence  of  numerous 
friends,  followers,  and  relations,  afpired,  at  their 
difcretion,  to  govern  the  city  ;  but  as  the  wifeft 
men  exerted  themfclves,  that  their  public  affairs 
fl^ould  depend  only  on  law  and  juftice,  not  upon 
the  pa.Tions  and  caprice  of  individuals,  they  call- 
ed together  the  general  council.  Thefe  endeavoured 
to  render  rhofe  families  odious  and  unpopular,  as 
well  as  the  title  by  which  they  were  di  ft  in  gui  filed  ; 
aiid  to  this  end  ordered,  that  thofe  families  fhould 
be  declared  '*  grandees"  (magnati),  who  by  their 
influence  and  power  difturbed  the  public  tranquil- 
lity :  and  to  be  declared  a  grandee  became  equi- 
valent to  being  declared  a  feditious  pcrfon,  an 
arrogant,  an  impertinent,  and  feparated  from  the 
government  of  the  commons  of  the  city. 

The  dominant   party   ruled   fo   arbitrarily   the     1288. 
Guelphs,    committed    fo   many    robberies    upon 
them,  and  burnt  and  deftroyed  fo  much  of  their 
property,   that   thefe  became   defperace,   and   the 
exiles  from  many  cities  raifed  an  army,  which  ob- 
liged the  Piftoians,   and  the  governors  of  other 
citiesj  to  raife  another  to  oppofe  it,  at  an  expence 
of  an  univerfal  impofition  of  taxes  upon  all  the 
neceflaries  of  life.     The  two  armies  met  in  the 
plain  of  Campaldino,  and  a  memorable  victory  Campal- 
v^as  gained  by  the  Guelphs  ;  and  fire  and  fword  <iino. 
were  again  fcattered  wide  in  confequence  of  this. 
Dj  la 
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1290.         In  1290  another  fierce  tumult  arofe  in  Pldoia, 
between  the  molt  illuftrious  families,  occafioned 
by  a  ftroke  of  a  fword,  given  by  Mone  Sinibaldij 
upon  the  face  of  Gio.  Vergioleli.     Upon  this  fig- 
nal  there  was  a  general  infurreftion  j  and  it  coft 
all  the  art  and  refolution  of  the  government,  to  do 
juftice,  to  prevent  another  general  battle;  for  ci- 
vil difcords  were  beyond  meafure  increafed,   and 
the  people,  without  any  bridle,  were  in  the  utmoft 
danger  of  defolating  the  city,  and  leaving  it  empty 
of  inhabitants.     The  exiles  in  the  mean  time  took 
J       their  ftations  among  the  mountains,  where  they 
fortified    ihemfelves,    and   n>ade   incurfions   from 
time  to  time,  robbing,  plundering,  burning,  and 
murdering,  without  controul. 

12516,  Another  infurreftion,  in  1296,  came  very  near 
to  accomplilh  the  final  ruin  of  Piftoiaj  it  ended 
in  a  bloody  battle,  in  which  many  perfons  loft 
their  lives,  and  the  parties  remained  as  inveterate 
and  cruel  after  as  they  had  been  before  it.  In- 
Turreftions  and  tumults  continued  fo  frequent,  that 
the  bifhop  f^ed  for  fear,  the  merchants  could  do 
no  bufincfs,  and  revolutions,  infolence,  robberies, 
affa(Bnations,  daily  happened*-,  and  fuch  diffidence 
and  diitruf:  was  fixed  in  the  minds  of  all  men, 
that  all  lived  in  continual  fear  and  fufpicion, 
Thefe  apprehenfions  were  carried  to  fuch  a  length, 
that  each  one  (hut  himfelf  up  in  his  houfe,  with 
the  friends  he  could  colled,  where  he  fortified  him- 
felf; and  thofe  who  had  not  towers  to  their  habi- 
tations erefled  them  -f.  Sixty  towers  were  erefted 
in  this  fingle  city,  feme  of  which  ilill  remain  ele- 

*  Le  rivoluzioni,   le  infolenze,  le  rubberie,  Ji  a/Taffina- 
jnenti,    che    giomalmente    acc£^devano^    &;c.      Fioravanti, 
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w&ttd  on  the  roofs  of  the  houfes,  fome  are  now 
covered   with    roofs,    others    fince    included    in 
the  buildings    as  they  have  been  enlarged,  and 
others,  from  tinie  to  time,  have  been  ruined  and 
deftroyed  in   the  fubfequent  wars.     It  is  to   be 
noted,  that,  by  law  or  by  cuftom,  towers  might 
not  be  erefted  but  by  the  nobility,  and  thefe  had 
their  meafures  fo  that,  to  avoid  envy,  they  could 
pot  exceed  a  limited  height.      But  at  this  time 
the  infurreftions  of  the  citizens'and  of  the  people 
of  the  caftles  in  the  high  lands  increafing,  feditious 
and  perverfe  people  were  found  every  where,  which 
gave  occafion  and  motives  to  all  the  citizens  to 
think  of  their  houfes  i  and  they  began,  through 
the  whole  Itate,  to  proceed  to  exemplary  punifli- 
ments,  without  regard  to  the  age,  condition,  or 
fex  of  the  perfons,  and  thus,  in  a  fhort  time,  to. 
fo  many  evils  and  tumults:  and  befides  the  quiet 
that  refulced  to  the  city,  the  ftimulus  had  an  effect 
on  the  caftles  in  the  mountains,  viz.  CavinanOj 
jLizzano,  Popillio,  Piteglio,  St.  Marcello,  Mam- 
miano,  and  others,  to  make  that  univerfal  peace 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  archives  of  the  city. 

But  the  diforder  was  not  confined  to  the  comr 
mon  citizens  in  tov/n  or  country,  it  originated  in 
the  divifions  among  the  men  of  birth,  fortune, 
and  abilities,  in  the  government ;  and  contefts  for 
Superiority  among  the  anziani  themfelves,  in  1298,  129s, 
arofe  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  from  argument,  in- 
trigue, and  oratory,  they  proceeded  to  blows,  and, 
after  a  rude  encounter,  the  weaker  party  fled  to  ' 
the  public  archives,  andiliuc  and  fecured  the  door  in 
the  faces  of  their  purfuers :  thofc  without,  finding 
it  impoffible  to  purfue  the  affray,  determined  to 
take  their  vengeance  by  fire;  accordingly,  fetting 
iire  to  the  archives,  thofe  within  remained,  toge- 
ther with  all  the  papers,  files,  and  records,  a  prey 
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and  a  triumph  to  devouring  flames.  This  terrible 
event,  as  may  well  be  believed,  produced  ftil| 
greater  tumults  and  confufions,  which  Vv'ere  ter- 
minated at  lafl:  by  a  calamity  of  another  kind, 
more  terrible,  if  not  more  dcftruftive,  a  continu- 
ance of  earthquakes  for  eight  days  together,  which 
fiiook  down  houfes  and  towers  more  efFc6lually 
1299.  than  the  inhabitants  were  able  to  do.  This  event, 
which  was  believed  by  fome  to  be  a  judgment  of 
Heaven  for  the  animofities  of  the  citizens,  it  was 
hoped  would  promote  peace  and  benevolence 
among  them  ;  but  they  foon  revived,  with  more 
wickednefs  than  ever,  their  ancient  diffenfions.  The 
Cancel-  family  of  Cancellieri,  at  this  time  having  moft  in- 
fluence, both  by  the  riches  they  poflefTed,  and  by 
their  great  numbers,  amounting  to  an  hundred 
men  in  arms,  as  brave  as  they  were  haughty,  were 
become  formidable  to  all  the  other  families  in  Pif- 
toia,  to  luch  a  degree  that  all,  both  in  the  city 
and  country,  flood  in  fear  of  them.  It  happened 
that  CarTino  di  Gualfredi,  and  Dore,  or  Amadore, 
the  fon  of  William  Cancellieri,  being  together  in 
a  cellar,  where  they  had  drank  too  freely,'^fell  into 
afquabble,  in  which  Dore  was  beaten,  and  infulted 
with  outi-ageous  language,  which  off'ended  him  fo 
highly  that  he  meditated  a  cruel  revenge.  Going 
out  of  the  wine  cellar  in  this  temper  of  mind, 
Dore  went,  late  as  it  was  at  night,  and  laid  him- 
felf  down  in  a  corner  of  the  fl:reet  by  vv'hich  Car- 
lino  was  ufed  to  pafs,  and  there  happening  to  fee 
Vanni,  the  brother  of  Carlino,  on  horfeback, 
without  thinking  of  his  innocence,  gafhed  him 
in  the  fice  by  a  blow  with  a  target,  and  by  another 
ftroke  cut  off  part  of  his  left  hand.  In  this  de- 
plorable condition  Vanni  was  carried  to  his  fa- 
ther, who,  feeing  his  fon  fo  barbaroufly  treated, 
was  fo  iijfiamcd  with  refentment,  that,  difregard- 
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ino-  all  laws  divine  and  human,  he  began  to  medi-" 
latehis  revenge.  At  this  moment  the  extravagance 
of  his  Ton  was  reported  to  William,  and  afFe6led 
him  with  fuch  grief  and  difguil,  that  he  thought 
of  averting  any  unfortunate   confequences  by  an 
a6t  of  fubmiffion  ;  and  he  fends  his  guilty  fon  to 
the  father  and  brothers  of  the  man  he  had  injured, 
to  af[<:  their  pardon  in  his  ov/n  name  and  in  that  of 
his  afflided  father.     But  all  in  vain ;  for  fcarcely 
had   Gualfredi   cafb  his  eyes  on  Dore,^  when   he 
ieized  him,  and,  without  regard  to  the  goodnefs 
of  his  father,  cut  off  one  of  his  hands  upon  a  horfc 
manger,  and  gafned  him  in  the  face,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  had  been  done  to  Vanni  his  fon.  By  this 
atrocious  deed,   done  in  cool  blood  and  a  fober 
hour,   the  father  and   brothers  of  Dbre  were  fo 
^xafperated,   that  in  order  to  obtain  fome  fignal 
revenge,  they  united  the  force  of  their  friends  and 
relations,  filled  the  city  with  brawls,  difcords,  and 
murder,  and  divided  not  only  the  family  of  Can^ 
cellieri,    but    the  whole   city,    into    two   parties. 
The  Cancellieri  were  at  that  time  very  numerous, 
very  rich,  and  in  near  degrees  of  blood  related  and 
allied  ;  fome  of  them  were  derived  from  the  lady 
Nera,  and  others  from  the  lady  Bianca,  both  of 
them  wives  of  M.  Cancelliero,  the  firft  author  of 
the  fftrname  of  this  family  ;  but  now,  no  longer  re- 
garding their  confanguinity,  they  became  fo  per- 
verfe  as  to  attend  to  nothing  but  the  deftru6lion 
of  each  other ;  and  reviving  the  memory  of  the 
ladies,  from  v.^hom  the  ancefiors  of  Carlino  and 
Dore  had  their  original,  the  followers  of  Carlino 
took  the  name  of  Bianchi,  and  the  followers  of  . 
Dore  that  of  Neri  ;    and  the  people  being  already 
infeded  with  diabolical  paffions,  the  Ghibellines 
took  the  part  of  the  Bianchi,  and  the  Guelphs  that 
pf  the  Neri :  and  from  this  time  the  two  factions 
^  of 
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of  the  city  began  to  be  called  Bianchi  and  Neri, 
and  frequent  bloody  battles  were  fought  in  the 
city  between  them. 

*  The  whole  people  in  the  city  and  country  be- 
came divided  into  Bianchi  and  Neri,  and  the  mu- 
tual fiaughters  of  men,  and  burnings  of  houfes, 
came  very  ,near  to  ruin  the  country.     There  was 
not  a  perfon  who  was  not  obliged  to  afiume  one 
of  thefe  names,,  and  fide  with  one  of  the  parties. 
Hecourfe  at  laft  was  had  to  Florence,  to  afTift  the 
magiftrates  in  controuling  thefe  parties  j  and  the 
heads  of  ihe  parties  were  banifhed,  all  except  Ber- 
tacca,  far  advanced  in  age,  and  one  of  the  knights 
of  St.  Mary,  an  order  which  had  been  inflituted 
by  Urban  the  Fourth  to  pacify  the  faftions.     It 
v/as.confined  to  the  nobility,  inverted  with  white 
robes   with  a  red  crofs,   and  two  red  ftars  in  ^ 
white  field;  but,  with  all  its  pomp  and  fandlity, 
had  very  little  influence  to  correct  the  errors  of  an 
imperfed  government.     The  Cancellieri  took  re- 
fuge in  Florence,  thofe  of  the  Neri  in  the  houfe  of 
theDonati,  and  thofe  of  the  Bianchi  in  that  of  the 
CcFchi  i  and  infefted  Florence  at  laft  to  fuch  ^ 
degree,    that  thofe  party  diftinctions  became  as 
common  and  as  mifchievous  in  that  city  as  in  Pif- 
?30i,     toia.     At  this  time  the  Tufcans,  holding  them- 
felves  free  from  all  fubjeftion  to  the  empire,  and 
regulating  all  things  according  to  the  caprice  of 
parties  unbalanced  in  their  governments,  the  pef- 
tiferous  venom  fpreading  wider  every  day  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  the  two  faftions  aiming  at 
nothing  lefs  than  each   others  total  deftrudlion, 
had  for  their  object  the  ambitious  defire  of  do- 

*  Vid.  Ferreti  Vicentino,  lib.  ii.  apud  Muratorl,  torn,  ix.-^r? 
Rerum  Jtalicarum  Scriptores,  Muratori  Annal.  torn.  viii. 
p.  2,  3. — Cofi  le  maledettc  Setie,  fi  andavano  dilatando  per 
tuua  la  Tofcana. 
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mineering  without  controul.  With  this  maxim,  ' 
which  is  chara6leriftic  of  the  feditious,  thefe  fac- 
tions joined  in  the  city  of  Florence  to  trample  on 
the  laws  ;  and  the  party  Bianchi  fucceeded  to  drive 
out  by  force  the  party  Neri,  and  alTumed  the  do- 
minion of  the  city. 

But  before  the  end  of  the  year,  another  revolu-    i^oi* 
tion  was  effected   both  in  Florence   and  Piftoia, 
and  the  houfes  of  many  of  the  principal   people 
levelled    with    the    ground.      The    Florentines, 
among  whom  the  party  Neri  governed,  in  1302,    IJOC* 
fufpefting  that  the  Bianchi,   now  banilhed   from 
their  city,  would,  with  the  affiftance  of  the  Bian- 
chi who  ruled  in  Piftoia,  rife  again  with  new  force, 
entered  into  a  combination   with  Lucca  for   the 
total  deflruclion  of  Piftoia  ;  and  a  war  fucceeded, 
which  lafted  many  years,  and  extended  to  all  the 
cities  of  Tufcany,  introducing  the  diftindlions  of 
Keri  and  Bianchi,  and  feveral  revolutions,  in  all  of 
them.    But  the  war  againft  Piftoia  was  maintained 
by  Florence  and  Lucca  in  concert,  till  Piftoia  was 
taken,  its  country  divided,  and  its  people  perfe- 
cuted  and  opprefted,  when,  finally,  they  refufed  to 
receive  a  podefta  from  Lucca  and  Florence.    This 
occafioned  another  army  to  be  fent  againft  them. 
The  Piftoians  then  called  in   the    mediation   of    Ijoj, 
Siena  ;  by  whofe  tiecifion  it  was  ordained,  that  the 
podefta  and  captain  of  the  people  for  Piftoia  ftiould 
not  be  chofen  by  the  Lucchefe  and  Florentines, 
but  by  the  Piftoians  themfelves,  provided  that  the 
cleftion  ftiould  always  fall   upon  feme  citizen  of 
Florence  or  Lucca.     This  award  was  fupported 
by  the  Tedici,  Ricciardi,  Rofil,  Lazzari,  and  Sini- 
baldi,  and  others  their  followers,  againft  the  will 
of  the  Taviani,  Ughi,  and  Cancellieri,  and  their 
adherents    both    among    the    grandees    and   po- 
pular citizens.    This  dift"crence  of  opinion  occa- 
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iipned  quarrels  and  difienfions.  The  three  I'^a- 
milies  couid  not  bear  that  the  five  fannilies  Hiould 
*  lord  it  over  the  ciny  ;  each  of  thefe  parties  there- 
fore, flriving  to  drive  out  the  other,  without  re* 
giirding  the  expence  or  inconvenience,  aflembled 
their  friends  and  forces,  marched  through  the 
country,  laid  wafte,  combated,  and  aflaffinated,  in 
dpnance  of  all  government.  But  in  the  end,  the 
Taviani  having  fallen  into  an  ambufcade  in  the 
midfl:  of  their  enemies,  near  a  river,  fome  were 
killed,  others  made  prifoners,  and  the  reft  difperfed 
as  fugitives  ;  and  their  fortrefs  delle  Piere  di  Mon- 
tecuccoli,  now  called  Valdibura,  and  the  church 
of  St.  Simon,  where  they  had  been  ufed  to  retreat, 
were  facked  and  burnt. 
1316,  1111316,  the  Pifloians  conceived  ajealoufy  of  the 
profperous  fortune  of  Uguccione,  not  only  on  ac- 
(count  of  a  fignal  viftory  he  had  obtained  againft  the 
Guelphs,  but  becaufe  he  had  been  made  lord  of 
Pifa  and  Lucca,  and  had  it  in  contemplation  to 
Fisduce  Piiloia  to  his  pov/er.  But  diffimulating 
their  fears,  and  to  make  him  friendly  and  bene- 
volent to  their  city,  the  Piftoians  chofe  him  for 
their  podella.  Coming  to  Piftoia,  he  reftored  the 
Cancellieri,  the  Taviani,  the  Ughi,  and  Sini- 
baldi. 

In  1317  the  Pifloians,  by  reafon  of  the  turbu- 
lence in  Tufcany,  put  themfclves  under  the  pro- 
teflion  of  Robert  king  of  Naples.  Caftruccio 
Antelminelli,  captain  general  of  the  wars  of  the 
Lucchefe,  having  conducted  to  a  happy  iflue  many 
enterprizes  for  that  community,  thought  of  redu- 
cing to  its  dominion  the  city  of  Piftoia,  by  the 
means  of  its  Bianchi  exiles :  but,  after  many  fkir- 
millies  and  mutual  ravages  of  each  others  terri-> 

*  Signoreggiaffero  la  citta. 
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tory,  a  battle  fought  between  him  and  Giulione, 
who  commanded  the  Piftoian  forces  againft  him, 
in  which  a  decifive  vidory  was  obtained  by  the  lat- 
ter, produced  a  treaty  of  peace  between  them,  one 
article  of  which  was,  that  the  exiles  fhould  be  re- 
ftored  •,  the  Neri  confenting  to  this  rather  than 
rifk  a  renewal  of  the  war. 

In  132 1,  Uberto  Cancellieri  executed  the  office  1311. 
of  podefta  in  the  city  of  Padua,  to  the  greateft  fa- 
tisfaclion  of  that  people.  And  the  fame  year, 
Gio.  Panciatichi  gave  clear  proofs  of  fidelity  and 
courage  in  the  office  of  commilTary  of  Romagna, 
under  Clement  the  Fifth  and  the  people  of  Flo- 
rence. 

From  1321  to  1330,  the  hifcory  of  this  repub-    i-72ir. 
lie  is  filled  with  wars,  feditions,  and  intrigues,  all    i'7->o. 
fet.  on  foot  by  the  difierent  contending  parties,  in 
order  to  elevate  fome.  individual,  a  favourite,  or  a 
tool  of  their  own,  for  the  fovereign  of  the  ftate. 
The  fimple  heads  of  the  flory  mult  fuffice. — Caf- 
truccio  commences  a  deilruclive  war  upon   the' 
frontiers,  to  obtain  the  fovereignty  of  Pilloia  for 
himfelf.     Pittecciani  betrays  many  caftles  into  his 
hands  to  favour  his  defigns,  being  probably  in" 
clined  to  that  party  j  Pittecciani,  however.  Is  be- 
headed for  treafon  by  the  Piftoians.    Amidft  rhefe 
calamities,  Orm.anno  Tedici  conceives  the  defign 
of  making  himfelf  the  fovereign  of  Piitoia.     The 
want  of  rain  for  eight  months,  and  the  devallatioris 
of  war,  had  occafioned  a  famine  in  Pifa,  Lucca,  and 
Piftoia.  Upon  this  occafion Tedici,  and  VanniLaz-  Tedici. 
zari,  both  rich  and  powerful,  as  well  as  proud  and  ^^""^ 
ambitious  men,  and  confequenciy  Jealous  of  each  Lazzari 
other  as  rivals,  appear  upon  the  ftage  :  their  in- 
trigues are  full  of  all  that  duplicity  and  hypocrify, 
which  is  univerfal  on  fuch  occafions  *.     Tedici 
*  Fioravanti,  lib.  xix, 
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perfuades  the  Pldolans  to  a  truce  witli  Cafti  ucclo^ 
and  feizes  the  piazza  and  palace  of  the  anz-ianl 
with  his  partizans;  is  made  lord  of  Piftoia,  and 
reforms  the  magiftrates  of  the  city,  and  concludes 
the  truce  with  Caftruccio,  much  againft  the  will 
of  the  other  party.  Having  gone  through  all  the 
ceremonies  of  a  revolution,  that  is  to  fay,  reverfed 
every  thing,  recalled  exiles,  &c.  and  governed  the 
city  fourteen  months,  his  nephew,  Philip  di  For- 
tebraccio  Tedici,  a  youth  full  of  ambition,  con- 
spired to  take  away  the  fovereignty  from  his  uncle, 
and  aflume  it  to  himfelf.  To  this  end  he  began  by 
correfponding  witli  the  Guelphs  in  exile,  and  by  in- 
fufinc^  into  them  a  belief  that  his  uncle  entertained 
a  fccret  correfpondence  with  Caftruccio,  to  deliver 
Piftoia  into  his  hands.  The  nephew,  by  other  arti- 
ficial difcourfes  and  fimulated  manners,  exerted 
himfelf  with  the  Guelphs  to  depofe  his  uncle,  and 
reftore  all  the  banilhed  and  fcactered  members  of 
the  Guelph  party.  His  fictions  were  credited,  the 
refolution  was  taken  with  alacrity,  they  united 
themfelves  with  the  impoftor,  and,  the  better  to 
obtain  their  defires,  communicated  their  intentions 
to  Neruccio  Conte  de  Sarteano,  a  Guelph  gentle- 
man of  prudence  and  fagacity,  and  requefted  his 
counfel  and  afTiftance ;  who,  deceived  by  the  re- 
lation of  f^i6ls,  fo  well  invented  and  coloured  by 
Philip,  acknowledged,  that  if  rem.edy  was  not  im- 
mediately provided,  Piftoia  would  fall  into  the 
hands  of  Caftruccio;  and  offered  them  his  cavalry, 
and  promifed  to  exert  ail  his  force  to  obtain  the 
ends  they  defired.  The  uncle  difcovering  the 
confpiracy,  complained  to  his  nephew,  who  roundly 
afterted  it  to  be  a  fiftion  of  malice  s  and  went 
immediately  to  the  heads  of  the  plot,  toJd  them 
that  the  abbe  his  uncle  v/ns  informed  of  all,  held 
a  Ihort  confultation  v,'ith  them,  in  which  it  was  re- 
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folved  to  rife  at  once,  and  carry  into  execution 
what  they  had  intended.      The  confpirators  af- 
fembling  in  the  morning,  and  taking  arms  in  fea- 
ion,  rufhed  with   Philip  to  the  piazza,  fcattered 
the  guards,  by  putting  to  death  all  who  refifted, 
took  the  place,  ran  through  the  city,  afTaiilted  the 
palace  of  the  anziani,  occupied   the  gates,  and 
garnifhed  the  walls  v/ith  their  people,  and  Philip 
remained  lord  and  fovereign  of  Piftoia.      This 
done,  Philip  called  together  the  council  of  the 
people,  obtained  the  title  of  captain,  and  taking 
the  fovereignty  of  the  city  on  himfelf,  reformed 
it  with  new  anziani  and  magiftrates,  and,  govern- 
ing feverely,  made  himfelf  feared  by  all  men.   The 
abbe  Tedici,  having  lofl  the  lordfnip  of  Piftoia, 
and  eager  to  regain  the  pofiefilon  of  it,  machi- 
nated with  his  other  nephews  and  adherents  to 
throw  out  of  the  window  of  the  public  palace  hh 
nephev/  Philip;  and  going  with  his  follovvers  to 
the  palace,  he  was  introduced  alone  to  a  confe- 
rence with  the  artful  Philip,  by  his  exprefs  order, 
who  immediately  ordered   the  gates  co  be  ihuc 
againft  the  other  confpirators,  and  with  a  ver^ 
few  words  again  impofed  on  his  uncle,  and  made 
him  prifoner.      Philip,   thus  liberated  from   the 
fnares  of  his  uncle,  fuddenly  renewed  the  truce 
with  Caftruccio.    He  conduced  his  negotiations, 
both  with  Florence  and  Caftruccio,  with  fa  much 
duplicity,  that  he  deceived  both  :  there  are  few 
examples  of  deeper  ftmulation,  more  exquifite  ad- 
drefs,  or  of  felfifli  knavery  of  a  blacker  dye,  thaQ 
he  pradifed  with  his  uncle,  v/ith  the'Florentines, 
and  Caftruccio.    After  obtaining  of  the  Florentines 
the  creation  of  his  fon  a  knight  of  the  golden  fpur, 
three  thoufand  golden  florins  for  himfelf,  arid  noble 
matches  and  rich  dowries  for  his  two  daughters, 
of  the  Florentines,  he  married  himfelf  to  Dialfa, 
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the  daughter  of  Caftruccio,  and  delivered  Pifl:o>«i 
into  his  hands.  Caftruccio  innnnediately  informs 
the  emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria  of  his  new  acquifi- 
tion  -,  and  Louis  fends  to  this  great  man,  fo  faith- 
ful and  ardent  in  his  fervice,  a  commifllon  to  go-, 
vern  Pifloia  as  his  imperial  vicar.  Florence  makes 
war  to  recover  the  city  -,  but  are  beaten  by  Caf- 
truccio, who  receives  the  emperor  afterwards  in 
Piftoia,  and  is  made  by  him  duke  both  of  Lucca 
and  Piftoia.,  and  foon  after  dies.  If  he  had  lived, 
the  example  would  probably  have  here  been  com- 
plete ;  the  continual  altercations  of  the  principal 
families  having  completely  overturned  the  confti- 
tution,  and  introduced  an  abfolute  monarchy. 
But  his  death  opened  a  door  for  flill  further  con- 
Pinciatl-  tentions.  M.  Vinciguerra  di  Aftancallo  Pancia- 
^^'  tica,  prefedl  of  the  royal  militia  of  France,  and  a 

general  in  the  wars  of  Normandy,  came  into  the 
fervice  of  the  Florentines  at  this  time,  with  the 
characSler  of  general,  and  rendered  himfelf  memo- 
rable to  pofterity,  and  moil  grateful  to  his  family, 
by  having  built,  in  four  years,  his  fuperb  palace 
in  Piftoia,  in  the  parifli  of  St.  Matthew.  The 
fons  of  the  deceafed  Caftruccio  thought,  by  the 
favour  of  the  Vergiolefi,  Chiarenti,  Tedici,  and 
other  powerful  families  in  Piftoia,  to  get  them- 
felvcs  acknowledged  as  fovereigns  of  that  city ; 
and  to  this  end  procured  an  armed  force  to  take 
poftelTion  of  the  piazza  and  palace  of  the  anziani.: 
but  the  imperial  vicar,  with  his  400  German 
guards,  and  by  the  favour  of  the  Muli,  Gualfre- 
ducci,  and  Panciatichi,  families  fufficiently  power- 
ful, gave  battle  to  the  fons  of  Caftruccio,  and  drove 
them  out  of  Piftoia..  into  the  mountains  of  Lucca. 
The  Florentine?,  taking  advantage  of  the  divifions 
and  confulions  in  Fiftoiaj  excited  their  people  fud- 
denly  to  war,  and  went  and  hid  fiege  to  Carmi- 
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gnano ;  and  afcer  many  fierce  battles  for  9ihcc:u. 
days  it  furrendered,  which  made  the  Florentines, 
with  the  Guelph  exiles,  very  infoient,  ravaging 
the  country,  preventing  the  farmers  from  fowing 
their  grounds,  and  threatening  even  the  walls  of 
Piftoia. 

In  this  (late  of  things,  there  arofe  in  Piftoia  two 
potent  fa6lions ;  one  denominated  from  the  houfe 
of  Vergiolefi,  and  the  other  from  that  of  Pancia-  Vergio- 
tichi.  The  Vergiolcfians  adhering;  to  the  govern-  l!^''  .  - 
ment  of  che  imperial  vicar,  by  means  of  the  fear  chi. 
of  the  400  Germans  who  were  in  Piftoia,  induced 
a  good  pare  of  the  people  to  refufe  their  confenc 
to  a  peace  v/ith  the  Florentines  and  Guelphs. 
The  Pancicirichans,  with  their  followers,  noc 
judging  good  and  ufeful  for  the  city  the  fentiment 
of  theVergiolefians,efteemed  it  more  advantageous 
to  make  peace,  than  to  maintain  the  country  in 
fubjedion  to  the  avidity  of  the  Bavarian  and  his 
minifteis.  But  the  other  party  determined  to  in- 
terrupt the  treaty,  by  exciting  the  city  to  an  uproar, 
and  by  parading  rhe  ftreets  with  their  Germans, 
by  whom  many  of  che  people  were  afTafnnated. 
The  people,  finding  themfelves  thus  ill-treated, 
'  colleifling  together,  fell  upon  thefe  Germans  :  there 
followed  a  llcirmifli,  fo  ferious,  chat  many  were 
killed,  many  furrendered  prifoners,  and'thofc  who 
efcaped  were  obliged  to  fly  with  their  vicar  to 
Lucca. .  In  the  mean  timie  Ricciardo  di  Lazzaro 
Cancellieri,  a  Guelph  exile  from  Piftoia,  fecretly 
affifted  by  the  Florentines,  and  rendrrcd  powerful 
both  by  the  money  and  the  bravery  of  his  Guelphs, 
underftanding  thedlfunion  in  Piftoia,  marched  in- 
to the  mountains  of  Piftoia  with  great  terror,  to 
acquire  pofiTeffion  of  fome  confifcated  caftles  of  his 
party.  This  occafioned  great  difguft  and  alarm 
to  all  in  the  city,  and  occafioned  Giovanni  Pan- 
VoL.  III.  E  ciatichi 
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c'atichi  to  go  out  with  his  fadlion  to  oppofe  him; 
who  attacking  his  enemy  with  great  fpirit,  pre- 
vented him  from  making  himfelf  the  lord  of  that 
extenfive  country.  The  Panciatichi,  then,  the 
Muli,  and  the  Gualfrcducci,  pufhing  the  advan- 
tage they  had  gained,  and  fufpefting  feme  treafon 
from  theVergiolcfi,  applying  themfelves  at  once  to 
cut  ofiF  all  the  means  to  fuch  defigns,  with  all  di- 
ligence applied  to  the  anziani  to  affemble  the  ge- 
neral council,  by  whom  were  banifhed  and  impri- 
foned  out  of  Pifboia  all  the  Tons  and  relations  of 
Caftruccio,  Philip  Tedici,  Charles  his  Ton,  with 
all  their  families,  and  confifcated  all  their  goods 
and  eftatesj  and  to  make  fure  of  the  imprifon- 
ment  or  the  deaths  of  the  Tedici,  a  reward  was 
offered  of  five  hundred  florins  of  gold.  This 
done,  they  made  the  peace  with  Florence,  and 
four  knights  of  the  golden  fpur  were  made  by  the 
Florentines,  two  of  the  family  of  Panciatichi,  one 
of  the  family  of  Muli,  and  one  of  the  Gualfreducci, 
in  gratitude  for  their  important  fervices ;  and 
both  cities  fubmitted  to  the  church,  and  banifhed 
the  emperor. 

The  common  people  about  this  time  began  to 
be  weary  of  the  cabals  of  the  principal  families, 
but  were  too  ignorant  to  contrive  any  method  to 
reflrain  them,  but  that  which  always  renders  them 
ftiil  more  defperate  and  deftrudive  to  the  commu- 
pjty,  an  atrcmpt  to  bring  all  upon  a  level. 

The  falhion  at  funerals  had  become  fo  expenfive, 
that  every  one  exceeded  his  proper  abilities  in 
making  a  Ihow ;  and  the  Piftoians,  not  without 
giving  occafion  for  ridicule,  attempted  to  regu- 
late the  expence  upon  fuch  occafions,  by  decreeing 
a  rigorous  uniform  for  the  ufe  of  all.  At  the  fame 
time,  confidering  the  bieffings  and  advantages  of 
uniform  and  clear  laws,  and  that  the  people  by 
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the  means  of  them  are  rendered  tra(5lable,  and  lefs 
haughty  and  audacious,  they  prepared  certain  fta- 
tutes  and  provifions  for  the  good  government  of 
their  city.  And  as  it  appeared  to  them,  that  fome 
of  the  principal  families  arrogated  to  themfelves 
an  undue  fliare  in  the  management  of  public  af- 
fairs, and  were  difpofed  by  force  to  opprefs  the  po- 
pular men,  they  determined  that  all  offences 
againft  the  popular  m,en  fhould  be  feverely  pu- 
nifhed,  and  that  the  next  noble  relation  of  any 
grandee  fliould  be  obliged  to  pay  any  pecuniary 
muld  which  fhould  be  inflifted,  in  cafe  his  eltate 
was  not  fufficienc  to  difcharge  it  j  and  in  cafe  the 
delinquent  was  fentenced  to  a  capital  punifhment, 
and  efcaped  by  any  means  from  juflice,  his  next 
relation  among  the  grandees  fhould  pay  a  thoufand 
pounds.  Although  nothing  can  be  conceived 
more  inconfiftent  with  liberty,  equity,  or  humani- 
ty, than  thefe  laws,  yet  the  terror  of  them  is  faid 
to  have  procured  a  mom.entary  tranquillity  j  efpe- 
cially  as  certain  companies  of  armed  militia  of  the 
popular  party  were  inftituted  in  the  four  quarters 
of  the  city,  to  force  them,  arbitrary,  oppreflive, 
and  cruel  as  they  were,  into  execution.  But  this 
militia  was  not  long  able  to  controul  the  fpirit  of 
diforder,  and  it  became  neceffary  to  provide  a 
ftronger  bridle  for  unquiet  and  feditious  fpirits, 
and  a  new  and  mofb  rigorous  law  muft  be  made  to 
beat  down  their  arrogance  and  infolence.  The 
plebeians  at  this  time  feeling  themfelves  the  true 
and  real  grandees,  and  at  the  highefl  fummit  of 
power,  ordained  by  a  law,  that  all  thofe,  of  what- 
ever condition  they  might  be,  who  fhould  give 
themfelves  up  to  an  evil  life,  and  give  offence  to 
the  popular  party,  and  difturb  the  quiet  of  the 
city  or  country,  fhould  be,  as  a  punifhment  for 
their  adions,  denominated  "grandees  "  (grandi,  e 
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magnati),   and  excluded  from    the  magiftracies, 
and  all  nnanagement  of  public  affairs,  and  be  fub- 
je(5ted  to  other  punilhinents.     It  is  true  that  the 
gentlennen  had  itill  fome  ihare  in  the  government, 
becaufe  the  plebeians,  that  they  might  not  make 
too  many  enemies  at  once,  did  not  feek  to  exclude 
from  public   offices   all   the  nobles,   but   fele£i:ed 
from  the  number  divers  houfes  of  the  moft  pacific, 
and  the  greateft  lovers  of  juflice,   as  it  was  pre- 
tended, and  placed  them  among  the  popular  men, 
to  take  away  their  power  from  the  others,  and  fe- 
cure  it  to  themfelves.     No  gentleman  however  of 
the  popular  party  was  permitted  to  make  any  of- 
tentation  of  his  nobility  ;  fo  that  if  any  one  of  the 
popular  men  was  made  a  knight  by  any  prince  or 
republic,  he  was  fuddenly  deprived  of  his  office  : 
whence  many  of  the  nobles,  who  wiflied  to  enjoy 
all  the  benefits  of  the  popular  men,  were  obliged, 
by  a  fimulated  refpecl  to  the  plebeians,  to  lay  afide 
their  arms  and  furnames,  todiftinguifh  themfelves 
from  their  peers   recorded  for  grandees.     Other 
nobles  there  were,  who  chofe  rather  to  be  exclud- 
ed from  all  public  offices,  and  live  expofed  to  the 
rigorous  laws  of  the  grandees,  than  to  lay  afide 
their  arms  or  furnames,  jealous  of  obfcuring  the 
ancient   hereditary   fplendour    of  their   anceftors. 
In  this  however  they  were  deceived,  for  the  prin- 
cipal popular  men  took  care  to  preferve  their  dii- 
ti nation,  by  a  law,  "  That  if  by  a  ftatute  nobles 
were  made  populars,  they  do  noclofe  by  that  their 
nobility  :"  and  by  another  law,  declaring  many  to 
be  magnati,  it  is  fubjoined,  "  the  reft  we  under- 
ftand  to  be  populars,  although  born  of  noble  race 
and  progeny."     Fro[n  this  it  was  contended,  that 
thofe  were  deceived  who  meafured  the  antiquity 
and  nobility  of  their  own  or  other  families   by 
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the  rule  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  principal  ma- 
giftracies. 

In  1332  feveral  of  the  moft  powerful  families,     1332. 
arrogating  too  much  authority  in  public  affairs, 
or,  in  other  words,  being  found  by  the  plebeians  to 
have  too  much   influence  for  them  to  be  able  to 
controul,  fuch  diffenfions  and  difturbances   arofe, 
that  it  was  thought  neceiTary  to  declare  them  in 
the  number  of  the  grandees ;  and  accordingly  it 
appears  by  the  records,  that  the  Cancellieri,  Gual- 
frcducci,  Muli,  Ughi,  Panel atichi,  Tavianl,  Ric- 
ciardi,  Tedici,   Sinibaidi,    Zebertelli,   Vergiolefi, 
RofTi,  Lazzari,  Forteguerri,  Vifconti,  Forefi,   and 
others,  that  is,  all  the  principal  families  in  the  na- 
tion, were  declared   to   be  magnati,   ftigmatized 
with  that  odious  appellation,  and  excluded  from 
all  (hare   in   public   offices.     In   this   year  fevere 
fumptuary   laws    againft   effeminate   luxury   were 
made  by  the  council,  the  folemnicies  and  expences 
of  weddings  were  regulated,   and  the  cloathing  of 
men.     Extravagant   faflilons  in  thcfe  things  had 
tempted   moft  people  to   exceed   their   revenues, 
had  multiplied  debtors,  and  rendered  dubious  and 
difficult  the  credit  of  merchants  :  certain  wife  ci- 
tizens Vv'ere  authorized  to  prepare  regulations  of 
this  kind;  and  they  fucceeded  to  make  fuch  wife 
laws,  that  frauds  and  abufes  becaine  lefs  common. 
Yet  the  caprice  and  inftability  of  this  government 
appears  very  remarkable  at  this  time;  for  although 
the  Cancellieri  were  the  year  before  recorded  for 
grandees,  yet   in   1333   Ricciardo  Cancellieri  was    I333« 
declared  a  knight  by  the  council  of  the  people  of 
Pifloia,   and  was  feafted   at  the  public   expence. 
When  any  one  was  made  a  knight  by  any  fove- 
reign,  or  any  city,  he  became  fuddenly  noble,  al- 
though he  had  not  been  fo  by  birth;   for  birth,  at 
that  time,  was  neither  neceflary  to  nobility  nor  to 
E  3  jinighthood. 
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knighthood.  The  ceremony  of  arming,  the 
knight  was  made  with  great  folemnity,  receiving 
the  military  girdle  from  the  other  knights  *. 

133^'  I^  1336  ^^^  Piiloians  lamented  the  death  of 
their  moft  beloved  citizen  Cino^  their  greatell 
,  lawyer  and  judge,  the  mafter  of  Bartolo  and  Pe- 
^trach. 

1342.  ;  In  1342  Piftoia  was  obliged  to  capitulate  v»^ith 
'jhe  duke  of  Athens,  who  held  the  government  of 
if  three  years,  and  ruled  it  as  tyrannically  as  he 
..fijd  Florence. 

'344'  ;  .iln  1344  the  government  was  recovered  from 
^  the  duke  of  Athens;  and,  to  remedy  the  infinite 
tumults  which  were  daily  excited  by  the  power 
of  the  families  of  the  magnati,  who  by  their 
riches  and  adherents  made  their  authority  and  in- 
fluence prevail,  it  was  ordained,  that  in  time  of  any 
^rumour  or  uproar  it  fliould  not  be  lawful  for  any 
popular  man  to  enter  the  houfe  of  any  grandee, 
and  if  by  chance  any  one  fhould  be  in  fuch  a  houfe 
.at  fuch  a  time,  he  Ihould  immediately  quit  it,  that 
he  might  not  be  under  the  temptation  to  afllft  the 
grandee,  upon  pain  of  the  lofs  of  yil  public  offices, 
and  confifcation  of  all  his  goods.  And  none  of 
thefe  powerful  families,  whom  they  b'^anded  with 
the  name  of  grandees,  could  go  into  the  lervice  of 
any  prince,  city,  or  republic,  if  he  had  not  firft: 
obtained  the  permiOion  pf  the  general  council,  ofj 
pain  of  being  declared  rebels  :  and  that  the  fami- 
lies of  the  grandees  might  be  known  to  all,  the 
following  defcription  and  declaration  of  them  was 
made  and  publifhed  by  authority  5  viz,  "  Omnes 
de  domo  Cancellariorum,  omnes  dc  domo  Gyafre- 
ducciorum,  Tediciorum,  Lazarorum,  Vifconto- 
rum.,    Panciaticorum,  I  gorum,   Mulorum,   Ta- 

*  Fioravanti>  p.  301, 
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vianorum,  Sinibaldorunn,  Vergiolenfium,  Rubeo- 
rum,  Ricciardoriim  ;"  which  grandees,  in  time  of 
any  rumour  or  ftrifej  may  not  ^o  out  of  their 
houfes,  unlefs  called  by  the  captain  gonfalonier 
and  anziani. 

The  Piftoians,  informed  of  the  robberies,  airafli-  1345' 
nations,  and  havock,  vv-liich  were  daily  committed 
by  certain  rebels  in  the  fuperior  mountains,  and  of 
the  treafons  plotting  by  chofe  of  Serravalle  againft 
the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  commons  of  Piftoia, 
they  did  not  negledt  to  ufe  the  neceflary  expedi- 
tion to  chaftife  the  infolence  of  the  former,  and 
to  divert  the  malignitv  ot  the  latter:  againft  the 
former  they  fent  out  a  body  of  foldiers,  who  put 
the  rebels  to  flight,  and  pulled  down  their  houfes  ; 
againft  the  latter  they  promulgated  fevere  laws, 
with  a  promife  of  a  thouland  pounds  reward  to 
any  one  who  would  accufe  an  accomplice  of 
treafon. 

To  Ihow  the  inefficacy  of  all  fuch  democra-  I346» 
tical  defpotifm  againft  the  principal  families  in  a 
community,  as  the  declarations  of  grandeeifm  were, 
Frederick  Cancellieri,  furnamed  for  his  great  va- 
lour BarbaroiTa,  had  influence  enough  to  obtain 
fo  great  a  diftindlion  and  fo  popular  and  honour- 
able a  poft  as  the  command  of  the  troops,  raifed 
and  paid  by  Piftoia,  to  go  upon  the  expedition  for 
the  conqueft  of  the  Holy  Land  ;  Angiolo  Cancel- 
lieri was  made  a  biftiop,  and  rofe  faft  in  the 
church;  and  Nicolo  Cancellieri,  as  captain  of  the 
Florentines,  acquired  immortal  glory  by  befieging 
in  his  own  palace,  and  depofing  from  the  govern- 
ment of  Florence,  Walter  duke  of  Athens;  and 
Marcello  Cancellieri  alfo  made  himfelf  illuftrious 
as  a  divinCy  and  obtained  the  place  of  auditor  of 
the  tower  at  Rome. 

So  much  of  the  time  of  the  huftjandman,  the    1349. 
E  4  artizan., 
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artizan,  and  the  people  in  general,  was  taken  up 
in  war  at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  fields  were  fo 
often  laid  walle,  that  it  was  ionooITible  to  obtain 
a  conftant  and  certain  fupply  of  provifions  for  the 
people.     The  confequence  of  this  was  famine  and 
the  plague,  tv;o  other  evils  in  thofe  days  fpring- 
ing,  with  innumerable  others,  from  their  imper- 
feiSt  government.    The  plague  and  famine,  which, 
in  the  courfe  of  the  pad  year,  had  nearly  deprived 
Pilloia  of  inhabitants,  at  length  ceafing,  and  the 
few  that  remained  were  fo  grieved  and  afbonifhed  at 
fiich  a  calamity,  that  one  would  have  thought  their 
minds  too  much  foftened  and  humbled   to  engage 
again  for  fome  time  in  their   nefarious  tumults: 
but  the  fev/  furviving  citizens  found  as  much  dif- 
linion  and  animofity  among  them  as  ever,     Frefll 
diforders  arofe,  and  there  was  no  poITibility  of  re- 
itraining  the  indignation  and  fury  of  the  two  fa- 
milies of  Panciatica  and  Cancellieri,  who,   upon 
fome  diflatisfaflion  arifing  among  them,  fell  into 
fuch  quarrels,  that,  as  each  party  had  many  adhe- 
rents, many  murders  and  much  flaughter  followed  ; 
and  much  greater  would  have  enfued,  if  the  people 
had  not  run  together  to  feparate  the  combatants, 
and   compelled    them   to  retire  to   their  houfes. 
To  prevent  the  prevalence  and  increafe  of  thefe 
diforders,  the  citizens  called  together  the  general 
council,  by  whom  it  was  ordered  that  diligent  in- 
quifuion  fnould  be  made  after  the  heads  of  the 
tumult,  and  a  rigorous  profecution  was  commenced 
againft  Richard  Cancelliero  and  Gio.  Panciatichi, 
the   heads   of  the   two  families;    who,    although 
they  humbled  themfelves,  and  af!<ed  pardon  for 
the  error  they  had  committed,  and  made  an  entire 
reconciliation  with  each  other,  were  condemned 
y^  a  fine  of  500  pounds  each,  to  be  paid  to  the 
commons  of  Piftoia,  and  were  obliged  to  ratify  by 
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an  oath,  in  full  council,  the  peace  they  had  made 
between  them.  But  notwithllanding  all  this,  nei- 
ther of  the  families  really  laid  afide  their  envy,  jea- 
loufy,  hatred,  and  malice  againft  the  others  for  their 
principals  having,  rather  from  the  fear  of  juftice 
than  a  defire  of  tranquillity,  made  the  peace  be- 
tween them,  they  applied  themfelves  daily  to  pro- 
vide ^arms  and  men,  and  finally  proclaimed  them- 
felves  openly  to  be  mortal  enemies  to  each  other, 
and  gave  rife  to  the  factions  of  the  Panciatichi  and 
Cancellieri,  from  whence  arofe  fuch  adions  and 
events  as  brought  a  final  ruin  on  themfelves,  their 
relations,  their  friends,  and  the  city  itfelf. 

*'  I  refled,  with  aftonifhment  and  ftupefacflion,'* 
fays  Fioravanti,  "  that  the  Piftoians,  abandoning, 
■  without  caufe  or  reafon,  their  native  fagacity,  and 
becoming  fa6lionaries,  fhould  have  fomented  the 
paffions  of  thefe  two  particular  families ;  have  con- 
tendedfor  the  vanity  of  pre-eminence,  at  anexpence 
of  fo  many  crimes  againft  the  public  peace;  and 
have  employed  all  their  forces  againft  the  tranquil- 
lity of  liberty  in  that  city,  celebrated  through  the 
whole  world  for  men  illuftrious  in  arms,  in  letters, 
in  fanclity,  and  wifdomj  prudent  in  her  laws  and 
in  her  government  to  fuch  a  degree,  that   foreign 
republics  had  followed  her  example  in  their  laws. 
Neverthelefs,  thus  it  was,  forgiving  themfelves  up 
a  prey  to  their  griefs  and  affliftions,  they  deprived 
themfelves  of  all  repofe,  and  making  the  palTions 
of  a  few  common  to  them  all,   loft  their  liberty 
and   their  government;  bleifings   which  till   this 
time  had  been  preferved  not  without  the  envy  of 
their  rival  cities !"  This  writer  needed  not,  however, 
have  been  fo  much  furprifed,  if  he  had  confidered 
the  nature  of  man,  and  compared  it  with  the  na- 
ture  of  a  government  in  which   all   authority  is 
collected  -into  one  centre.     An   attentive  reader 

will 
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will  be  furprifed  at  the  boafl  of  that  tranquillity 
and  libercy  hitherto  enjoyed  j  and  will  be  at  a  lofs 
to  find  one  moment  in  the  whole  hiftory  where 
there  could  have  been  any  degree  of  either. 
1350.  Arbitrary  laws  of  exclufion  and  dirqualification, 
and  awkward  attempts  to  expoie  to  popular  odi- 
um the  principal  families,  made  without  the  lead 
modefty  or  equity  by  a  popular  majority,  will  ne- 
ver have  weight  enough  with  the  people  to  an- 
fwer  the  defign  of  them.  Thofe  families  will  ftiil 
retain  an  influence  with  the  people,  and  have  a 
party  at  their  command,  very  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  the  majority;  and  being  juftly  irritated  and 
provoked  at  the  injuftice  done  them,  will  never 
want  a  difpofition  to  attempt  dangerous  enter- 
prizes.  The  family  of  the  Canccllieri,  though 
lligmatized  and  difqualified  as  grandees,  were  ftill 
held  in  great  efteem,  among  all  ranks,  for  their 
riches  and  numerous  adherents.  Richard,  the 
head  of  the  family,  ftimulated  by  his  own  refent- 
ment  and  ambition,  and  no  doubt  excited  by  his 
partizans,  had  the  prefumption  to  entertain 
thoughts  of  making  himfelf  fovereign  lord  of  his 
country.  Courting  the  people  to  this  end  by  his 
liberality,  affability,  and  courtefy,  he  waited  only 
for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  acquire  it.  Hav- 
ing filled  his  houfe  with  a  large  number  of  per- 
fons,  his  countrymen  and  foreigners,  he  fuddenly 
marched  out  with  thefe  and  his  relations  to  af- 
iault  the  piazza  and  the  palace  of  the  anziani :  but 
being  met  by  the  captain  of  the  families  of  the 
anziani,  with  his  men,  and  with  thefe  many  of  the 
grandees,  and  a  multitude  of  the  little  people,  ad- 
herents of  the  Panciatichi,  the  Cancellieri  were 
repulfed  with  great  fpirit,  and  perceiving  their 
lives  in  great  danger,  they  fled  and  fhut  them- 
felves  up   in  the   houfe   of  the    Bonducci    their 

friends. 
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friends.  Their  fadionaries,  feeing  themfelves 
without  an  head,  in  diforder  and  defeated,  fled 
in  defpair  out  of  the  city  by  the  gate  of  St. 
Mark.  The  Panciatichi,  having  thus  conquered 
Richard,  proceeded  with  great  violence  to  burn 
the  houfes  of  the  Cancellieri.  Richard  was  out- 
rageous at  the  deiiruftion  of  his  houfes  and  the 
flight  of  his  followers:  but  being  informed  thac 
they  were  waiting  for  hinn  in  the  country,  he 
fcaled  the  walls  in  the  night,  went  out  to  meet 
them,  took  the  caftle  of  Mariana,  and  there 
fortified  himfelf.  With  the  Cancellieri  on  their 
flank,  and  Gio.  Vifconti  of  Milan,  and  lord  of 
Bologna  and  all  Lombardy>  in  their  neighbour- 
hood, each  with  a  party  deflrous  of  making 
them  lords  of  Piftoia^  the  Pilloians  were  ob- 
liged to  put  themfeives  under  the  pi'otetflion  of 
Florence,  upon  certain  conditions.  Richard  Can- 
cellieri hearing  of  this,  v^enn  to  Florence,  and  with 
plaufible  reafons  made  it  there  believed  thac  the 
Panciatichi  held  a  fecret  correfpondence  with  Vif- 
conti, to  deliver  Piftoia  into  his  hands.  The 
Florentines  thought  they  might  as  well  govern 
Pidoia  themfeives,  and  have  it  wholly  at  their  de- 
votion, and  immediately  gave  Richard  the  com- 
mand of  horfe  and  foot,  to  go  and  fubdue  it.  The 
attack  was  made  in  the  night,  and  would  pro- 
bably have  fucceeded,  if  the  enfigns  of  Fioience 
had  not  been  imprudently  difplayed,  which  fo  en- 
raged the  Piftoians,  that  refolving  to  die  rather 
than  fubmit,  they  repulfed  their  invaders.  The 
Florentines  fent  a  formidable  reinforcement  3  but 
the  Pifioians  defended  themfeives  with  intrepidity 
till  they  affembled  their  general  council ;  and  al- 
though Gio.  Panciatirhi  was  an  infamous  grandee, 
'  he  was  dill  the  foul  of  the  republic,  and  no  other 
man  had  ejiough  of  the  confidence  of  his  fellow- 
citizens 
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citizens  to  be  fent  ambafiador  and  entrufted  with 
their  falvation.  He  executed  his  commifTion, 
convinced  the  Florentines  that  they  had  been  de- 
ceived   by   Cancellieri,   and  made  an  honourable 

1352.  pf^c^j  s"d  in  1352  tlie  Piftoians  afllfted  Flo- 
rence efFe(51:ually  in  defending  itfclf  againft  the 
army  of  Vilconti  of  Milan. 

^3S3'  ^^  ^3S3  ^^^  attention  of  all  parties  was  turned 
to  peace,  to  put  an  end  for  once  to  all  the  troubles 
of  Italy,  and  it  was  finally  concluded  betv/een  all 
the  Guelph  cities  of  Tufcany,  viz.  Florence,  Siena, 
PiUoia,  Peragia,  Arezzo,  city  of  Caftello,  and 
others,  of  one  fide,  and  Gio.  Vifconti  on  the  other, 
with  certain  pa6ts  and  conditions  j  among  which 
Vifconti  releafed  freely  into  the  hands  of  Piftoia 
the  caftles  and  fortreffes  of.  Piteccio,  Torri,  Trep- 
pio,  Foflato,  Montecelli,  and  Sambuca  ;  and  on 
all  fides  were  releafed  all  the  exiles.  By  virtue  of 
■which  article  were  rellored  to  Pifboia  the  families 
of  the  Ammanati,  Tedici,  Vergiolefi,  Gualfreduc- 
ci,  and  others,  and  all  their  property  was  reftored 
to  them. 

1-^54.  Richard  Cancellieri,  neverthelefs,  in  1354,  being 
ftill  obnoxious  to  the  Panclatichi,  did  not  ceafe  to 
ftrengthen  his  party,  by  foliciting  the  friendlhip 
of  thofe  who  might  be  ufeful  to  his  views.  To 
this  end  he  formed  an  intimate  friendlTiip  with 
the  captain  of  the  guards  at  Florence,  of  whom 
he  expected  to  make  an  ellential  ufe  in  all  occur- 
rences. But  the  Panciatichi,  jealous  of  this  inti- 
macy, complained  of  it  bitterly  to  the  Florentines, 
who,  to  pleafe  them,  difmiiTcd  their  officer,  but  at 
the  fame  time  exhorted  the  complainants  to  live 
Cjuietly,  and  lay  down  their  arms  ;  for  that  at  all 
events,  and  at  any  expence,  as  authors  of  the  peace 
between  the  two  families,  they  were  determined  to 
mainrain  i:.  At  this  time  feme  difquict  arofe  be- 
tween 
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tween  the  different  members  of  the  Cancellieri 
family,  one  of  whom,  Pievano,  joined  the  Pancia- 
tichi,  and  brought  an  accufation  before  the  Floren- 
tines againfl  Richard,  that  he  meditated  againft 
them  fome  great  treafon.  A  procefs  was  inftituted, 
Richard  was  found  innocent,  and  the  accufer  and 
the  heads  of  the  infurreftion  were  feverely  punifii- 
cd,  while  Richard  was  honourably  acquitted. 

The  emperor  Charles  the  Fourth  made  a  grant     1355. 
to  thePitioians  to  govern  themfelves  by  their  own 
laws  and  laudable  cuftoms,  in  a  free  popular  ftate, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  anziani  and  gonfalonier 
of  juftice,  whom  he  made  perpetual  vicars  of  the 
holy  Roman  empire.     That  this  flcetch  may  not 
be  protracted  to  an  immeafurable  length,  we  may 
pafs  over  the  rebellions  and  wars  between   1355 
and  1376,  when  the  diiTatisfaclions  among  the  ci-     i'^y6» 
tizens  of  Pilloia  were  fo  increafcd,  by  the  reform 
of  officers  in  1373,  that  tumults   arofe  to  fuch  a 
height,  that  the  Florentines,  who  defired  nothing 
more  than  to  become  lords  of  Piftoia,  or  to  fee  it 
deftroycd,  becanfe  it  was  rich,  noble,  and  power- 
ful, thought  it  a  favourable  opportunity  to  infinu- 
ate  themfelves  v;ith  their  meditated  defigns.    Un- 
der the  fpccious  colour  of  peace  and  quiet,  they 
annulled  the  late  reform  ;   and  by  new  lav/s,  under 
pretence  of  taking  away  the  fcandalous  names  of 
the  two  factions  of  the  Panciatichi  and  Cancellieri, 
divided  the  offices  into  two  orders,  cal'ing  one  ti^e 
company  of  St.  John,  and  the  other  the  comt:)any 
of  Sr.  Paul ;    fo  that  the  moiety  of  the  citizens, 
exclufivelv  of  the  grandees,  who  could  not  enjoy 
before  the  benefit  of  the  imborfation,   were  now 
imboried  in  the  purfe  of  the  company  of  St.  John, 
and  the  other  moiety  in  the  purfe  of  the  company 
of  Sc.  Paul;  and  to  obtain  the  fupreme  magiflrate 
there  were  drawn  four,  one  for  tlie  quarter  of  the 
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purfe  of  St.  John,  and  four,  in  the  proportion  of 
one  for  each  quarter,  for  the  purfe  of  St.  Paul  j  and 
the  gonfalonier  was  to  be  drawn  alternately,  once 
from  one  purfe,  and  another  tinne  from  the  other. 
And  becaufe  the  company  of  St.  John  was  pro- 
tedled  by  the  Canceilierij  it  immediately  followed 
that  it  declared  itfelf  of  that  faclion  ;  and  that  of 
St.  Paul,  protected  by  the  Panciatichi,  declared 
itfelf  openly  of  the  fadion  of  Panciatichi  :  and  in 
this  manner,  inftead  of  extinguifhing  the  fire,  it  in- 
creafed  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  it  fpread  not  only  in 
the  city,  but  through  ail  its  territory;  and  Piftoia 
was  reduced  to  a  condition  fo  deplorable,  as  to  be 
obliged  to  abandon  all  domcftic  fociety  and  fami- 
liarity, every  one  being  fufpicious  not  only  of  his 
neighbours  and  relations,  but  of  his  bofom  friends. 

1383,  In  1383  all  ranks  of  people  exceeded  their  abi- 
lities in  expences  at  funerals,  and  in  other  effemi- 
nate luxury  :  fumptuary  laws  were  made  againft 
extravagant  expences  ;  but  the  hiftorian  confefles, 
that  although  he  thought  there  was  reafon  for 
them,  yet,  as  he  could  not  read  them  himfeif  with- 
out laughing,  he  feared  he  Ihould  do  no  good  by 
relating  them. 

The  Piftoians  having  bellowed  all  their  endea- 
vours and  fludies  to  obtain  a  peace  with  Bologna, 
with  whom  they  had  long  been  at  war  on, account 
of  boundaries,  now  hoped  to  live  happily  ;  bur 
they  were  again  tormented  with  infurreftions,  at- 
tended vv-ith  rapine,  burnings,  and  murders  innu- 
merable. 

1390.  The  news  arrived  in  Piftoia,  in  1390,  that  John 
Galeazzo  Vifconti  had  fent  againft  the  Florentines 
an  army  of  twenty  thoufand  men,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Jacopo  de  Verme.  This  war  lafled  fe- 
veral  years,  and  was  brought  upon  the  city  by  its 
divifions. 

4  The 
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The  Piftoians  had  now  been  eight  and  thirty    1398, 
years  in  fome  lenfe  dependent, on   Florence;  for 
in  1350,  afcer  the  great  commotions,  they  had  en-    1350.. 
tered  into  a   ftipulation,    by  Richard  CanccUieri 
their  fellow-citizen,  with  the  people  of  Florence,  '     , 
to  keep  for  ever  a  piirfe  of  fix  popular  Florentine 
citizens,  from  which  fnould  be  drawn  their  captain 
of  the  people.  In  this  year,  1398,  for  the  fake  of  a 
more  intimate  connedlion  and  familiarity  with  the 
commons  of  Florence,   it  was  farther  flipulated, 
that  for  the  future  the  podefta  of  Piftoia  fliould 
be  a  Florentine. 

Continual  animofities  had  occafioned  in  the 
minds  of  the  citizens  fuch  wearinefs,  grief,  and 
compun^lion,  that  it  is  impofllbleto  read,  without 
commiferation,  their  awkward  attempts  to  reconcile 
themlelves  with  one  another,  and  to  extirpate  their 
civil  difcords,  with  which  Piftoia  was  furioufly 
agitated.  The  whole  people,  of  every  age,  ftx, 
and  condition,  were  perfuaded  to  go  in  proceffion 
through  the  city,  clothed  in  white  facks,  to  a{k 
mutually  each  others  pardon,  and  to  cry  "  Miferi- 
cordia  e  pace!"  (mercy  and  peace!)  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  momentary  benevolence, 
and  many  adls  of  Chriftian  charity,  muil:  have  been 
produced  by  a  pilgrimage  fo  folemn  and  afFeding; 
but  the  defeds  in  the  conftitution  of  their  govern- 
ment weie  not  amended  by  it,  and  the  troubles  of 
the  people  foon  revived. 

The  jealoufies  of  the  Cancellieri  and  Panciati-  1401. 
chi  revived,  and  proceeded  to  fuch  lengths,  that  in 
1401  Richard  Cancellieri,  to  revenge  himfelf,  be- 
gan a  fecret  treatv  with  Vifconti  duke  of  ^ilan,  to 
deliver  the  city  of  Piftoia  into  his  hands,  that  he 
might  govern  it  with  h's  abfolute  power,  and  ex- 
terminate the  faftion  of  the  Piiiciatichi.  The 
plot  was  difcovered,  and  Richard  and  all  his  chil- 
dren 
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dren  declared  rebels,  and  their  honfes  reduced  to 
aflies.  Richard  in  the  country  joined  with  other 
exiles,  and  burned  the  houfes  of  the  Panciatichi. 
The  Piftoians  were  now  alarmed  with  the  danger, 
from  the  Vifconti  and  Cancellieri  in  concert,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  put  themfclves  into  the  hands 
of  the  Florentines.  The  Cancellieri  carried  en 
the  war  however  with  fo  much  fpirit  and  fuccefs, 

1402.  that,  although  the  duke  of  Milan  died  in  .1402, 

1403.  Richard  was  able,  in  1403,  to  obtain  a  peace,  by 
which  the  ftate  of  Piftoia  was  obliged  to  reilore 
his  family  to  all  their  eftates,  and  make  good  all 
their  loITes.  The  Panciatichi  agreed  to  this,  that 
the  confent  of  all  the  leaders  might  be  obtained 
to  lay  this  burden  on  the  people,  by  whom  the 
damages  done  to  the  Panciatichi  too  were  to  be  re- 
paired. 

1420.  In  1420  it  was  ordained,  that  in  the  new  reform 
of  magiftrates  and  public  offices,  the  families  who 
had  been  fligmatized  with  the  opprobrious  name 
of  grandees  fliould  be  reilored  to  the,  ria;hts  of  ci- 
tizens,  and  fhare  in  the  management  of  public 
affairs.  But  thefe  beginning,  with  their  ufual  im--, 
pertinence,  to  procure  that  every  thing  fnould  be 
done  as  they  would  have  it,  and  all  offices  difpofed 
by  their  influence,  quarrels  and  diffenfions  among 
the  citizens  arofe,  by  which  the  whole  city  fell  in- 
to the  greateft  agitation  :  whence  it  was  neceffary, 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  peace,  to  ex- 
clude them  afrefh  from  public  affairs.  Thefe  fa- 
milies were  the  Panciatichi,  Roffi,  Sinibaldi, 
Ughi,  Taviani,  Vergiolefi,  Lazari,  Cancellieri, 
Ricciardi,  Vifconti,  Gualfreducci,  and  Tedici. 

1439,  The  ladies  indulged  in  great  expences  in  the. 
furniture  of  their  houfes,  and  in  the  fuperfluous 
ornaments  of  their  perfons  and  families.  The  ge- 
neral council  thought  it  neceffary  to  interpofe,  and 

prohibit 
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prohibit  all  clothes  to  be  lined  with  foreign  furs, 
or  to  be  embroidered  with  pearls,  gold,  or  filver, 
or  other  expenfive  and  fuperflu^us  decorations  j 
and  becaufe  that  all  former  laws  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofe.  had  been  found  inefFe<5lual,  they  were  now 
renewed  with  moit  rigorous  penalties. 

In  J455  a  civil  war  broke  out  in  the  territory  of  1455. 
Piltoia,  called  Alliana,  between  the  Cancellieri  and 
Panciatichi,  which  fpread  into  the  city,  and  wenc 
to  fuch  furious  lengths  that  the  ladies  themfelves 
took  arms,  and  fought  with  as  much  bravery  as 
the  gentlemen,  to  revenge  the  flaughter  of  their 
relations  j  and  before  this  commotion  was  ended, 
the  Oaves,  or  what  they  call  the  vaffals  or  villains, 
took  arms.  And  no  method  to  reftore  peace 
could  be  devifed,  till  Florence  was  requefted  to 
fend  four  commiffaries,  who  compelled  the  Can- 
cellieri and  Panciatichi  to  take  an  oath  to  be 
peaceable,  and  who  feafted  the  villains  till  they 
were  quieted. 

Infuriedions,  tumults,  and  civil  wars,  continued     1476, 
in  1476,  and  indeed,  with  very  little  intermiffion, 
till  1485. 

In  1485  Baldinotto  Baldinotti,  forefeeing  that  Baldinot- 
Lorenzo  de  Medici  might  poffibly  arrive  at  the  "• 
fovereignty  of  Pifloia,  confidering  the  great  repu-  J'°'^^^° 
tation,  influence,  and  authority,  which  he  enjoyed  jici. 
in  that  city,   laid   a  plot  to  take  him  off.     As  a 
lover  of  the  liberty  of  his  country,  he  thought  ic  , 
juft  and  honourable  to  go  with  his  own  fon,  and 
lie  in  wait  in  the  way  between  Poggio  andCajano, 
by  which  he  knew  Lorenzo  was  to   pafs,  in  his 
journey  to  Piftoia,  to  the  feaft  of  St.  James.     But 
the  confidants  of  Lorenzo  having  difcovered  the 
defign,  the  confpirarors  were  without  delay  appre- 
hended, carried  prifoners  to  Florence,  and  ihcre 
punifhed  with  death. 

Vol.  III.  F  Ar.othef 
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1488.  Another  civil  war  between  the  Cancellieri  and 
Panciatichi,  attended  with  its  cuftomary  cruelty  and 
devaftation,  occurred,  and  was  not  compofed  till  the 
Florentines  funimoned  four  of  each  party,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  givefecurity,  that  for  the  future  no 
quarrels,  murders,  burnings,  or  robberies,  fhould 
be  committed  in  Pidoia.  But  this  anfwered  the 
end  only  in  part,  for  the  parties  went  out  of  the 
limits  of  the  Hate,  and  there  committed  all  forts  of 

149O.  cruelties  on  one  another;  and  in  1490  the  civil 
war  was  renewed  in  the  city. 

1494.  On  the  death  of  the  emperor  Frederick  the 
Third,  Maximilian  his  fon  fucceeded  to  the  throne 
of  the  empire  j  but  delaying  his  entry  into  Italy, 
Sforza.  gave  occafion  to  Louis  Sibrza,  tutor  of  the  duke 
of  Milan,  to  invite  Charles  the  Eighth,  king  of 
France,  to  come  to  the  conqueft  of  Naples.  Upon 
this  occafion  the  Piftoians  threw  off  their  fubjec- 
tion  to  Florence,  or  rather  broke  off  the  connec- 
tion. But  this  acquifitioQ  of  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence had  a  fhort  duration;  for  the  Piftoians 
knew  they  could  enjoy  no  tranquillity  under  their 
own  government,  and  with  their  ov/n  parties  :  af- 
ter tv/o  years  negotiation,  they  agreed  to  a  new 

1496.  convention  in  1496. 

1497.  The  families  of  the  grandees,  or  impertlnents, 
as  they  were  called,  revived  their  pretenfions  to 
be  admitted  to  the  honours  and  public  offices  of 
the  commonwealth  :  but  as  this  was  contrary  to' 
the  popular  will,  and  the  paffions  and  intereft  of 
their  leaders,  tumults  enfued.  The  pretenfions 
of  thefe  families  were  countenanced  by  the  Flo- 
rentines ;  but  the  popular  men,  in  the  plenitude 
of  their  power,  oppofed  it  with  lb  much  refolution, 
that  nothing  new  was  effected. 

I49S.         Plague  and  famine  raged  in  Pifloia  to  fuch  a 
:   .degree,  that  fome  were  in  hopes  that  the  citizens 

would 
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would  put  an  end  to  difcord  and  feditlon,  and  at 
leaH:  endeavour  to  enioy  peace;  but  the  people^ 
trampling  underfoot  all  laws,  human  and  divine, 
began  to  renew,  both  in  the  city  and  the  country, 
their  oppofitions  and  enmities,  v'hich  proceeded 
ro  fuch  feats  of  arms  and  mutual  flaughter,  that 
they  were  again  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  the 
Imperial  vicars  in  Florence,  to  interpofe  and  put 
an  end  to  thofc  ftrange  accidents  which  threatened 
the  total  deftruftion  of  the  country. 

The  difTenfions  of  parties  in  the  city  and  its  1499, 
territory  being  fomewhat  abated,  the  citizens  be- 
gan to  flatter  themfelyes  v/ith  the  hopes  of  quiet; 
but  neglecting  to  provide  a  remedy  againft  the 
emulations  of  private  intereft",  in  individuals  and  fa- 
milies, by  ieparating  the  executive  power  from  the 
legiflative,  rivalries  arofe,  which  produced  fuch 
ruin,  both  to  the  country  and  the  contending  fa- 
milies, as  has  been  deplored  by  all  fubfequent  ge- 
nerations. The  fafl  was,  that  by  the  death  of 
Buonaccorfi,  a  director  of  an  hofpital  of  St.  Gre- 
gory, it  was  neceffary  to  proceed  to  the  eleftion 
of  a  fuccefTor.  On  the  loth  of  October,  1499, 
had  been  balloted  for,  and  approved  as  fuit- 
able,  by  the  general  council,  four  fubjefts  or  per- 
fons,  among  whom  one,  who  fhould  be  con- 
firmed and  approved  i3y  the  bifhop  of  Piftoia  ac- 
cording to  the  law,  fhould  obtain  the  office.  The 
council  having  difcharged  their  duty  in  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  four,  the  ordinary  proceeded  to  re- 
je6l  two  of  them,  one  after  another,  and  left  the 
competition  undecided  between  Piero  Terchio  and 
Bernardo  Nutini,  each  of  whom  endeavoured  to 
interefb  his  friends  in  his  favour.  Terchio  was 
protected  by  the  Panciatichi,  and  Nutini  by 
the  Cancellieri.  The  bifliop  was  at  Florence, 
whence  it  happened  that  Salimbene  Panciati- 
F  2  chi 
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chi   caufed  to  be    confirmed,  as   dire<5tor  of  the 
hofpital,  his  friend  Terchio,  by  the  canonical  Jacob 
Panciatichi,  under  colour  of  his  being  the  apofto- 
lical  legate  ;  and  fending  to  Florence  for  the  appro- 
bation of  the  bifhop,  the  good  prelate  promifed  to 
comply.     The  Cancellieri   hearing  of  this,  went 
alfo  to  Florence  to  fupplicate  the  bifhop  not  to 
approve  the  elecftion  i  but  the.  bifhop,   who  was 
determined  to  keep  his  word,  would  not  Iiften  to 
them.    Seeing  that  they  could  not  move  him  from 
his  promife,  they  applied  themfelves  to  obtain  the 
felicitations  of  his  friends  and  relations,  with  fuch 
alTiduity  and  importunity,  that  the  irrefolute  pre- 
late was  at  laft  induced    to   comply  with   their 
requefl.      The    Panciatichi,    underftanding    the 
ftrange  refolution  of  the  prelate,  had  recaurfe  to 
the  priori  of  the  people  and  the  gonfalonier  of 
juftice  of  their  country,   and  obtained   an  order, 
that  to  Nutini,  who  had  the  fmaller  number  of 
votes,  the  polTefTion  of  the  hofpital  fhould  not  be 
given,    but    to  Terchio,    who   for   good    reafons 
ought  to  have  it ;  and  Terchio,  accompanied  by 
fome  of  the  Panciatichi,  was  placed  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  hofpital.     The  Cancellieri,  returning 
from  Florence  with  the  confimation  of  the  bifhop 
-in  the  perfon  of  Nutini,  carried  him  to  the  hofpi- 
tal to  give  him  pofTefTion,  but  found  the   place 
occupied;  whereupon,  returning  to  Florence,  they 
carried  their  complaint  to  the  reftorj  and,  after 
much  altercation  between  the  parties,   it  was  de- 
-termined  that  the  affair  fhould  be  decided  in  a 
court  of  juflice,  and  the  caufe  committed  to  two 
lawyers.     The  judges  determined  that  Nutini  had 
been  elefted  and  canonically  confirmed,   and  he 
.was  accordingly  put  into  the  offjce,  againft  all  that 
could  be  faid  or  done  by  the  Panciatichi,  who, 
.upon  pain  of  being  declared  rebels,  were  obliged 

to 
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to  abandon  the  hofpital,  which  they  had  held  well 
guarded,  and  give  way  to  the  execution  of  the 
fentence.  The  CancelHeri  were  made  infolent  by 
their  viftory,  and  fometimes  by  their  words,  and 
fometinnes  by  their  actions,  alTumed  an  haughty 
Ibperiority  over  the  contrary  party;  who,  finding 
themfelves  deceived,  offended,  and  derided,  not 
only  by  the  Cancellieri  but  by  the  bifhop,  went 
about  venting  and  propagating  their  pafilons 
among  the  people :  whence  it  happened,  that  hof- 
tilities  beginning  between  thefe  two  families,  they 
never  ceafed  till  they  ruined  the  city  of  Piftoia. 

The  Panciatichi  could  not  cancel  from  their  1500. 
minds  tlie  many  and  enormous  injuries  they  had 
received  from  the  Cancellieri,  and  now  meditated  a 
cruel  revenge.  On.  the  5th  of  February,  1500,  they 
unexpeftedly  alTaulted,  in  the  piazza,  Baccino  Nu- 
tini  and  others,  and  having  mortally  wounded 
Georgio  Tonti,  they  ran  haftily  through  the  city, 
and  murdered  all  the  Cancellieri,  excepting  fome 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  palace  of  the  lords 
priors.  The  Cancellieri  who  furvived  were  not 
at  all  intimidated,  becaufe,  having  many  adherents. 
It  was  eafy  for  them  to  ftir  up  againft  the  Panciatichi 
the  plebeians,  who,  alert  at  their  inftigationj  fhew- 
ed  themfelves  fuch  fierce  perfccutors  of  the  fa6lion 
of  the  Panciatichi,  that,  appearing  in  arms,  they 
all  cried,  *' Vengeance  1  vengeance!"  and  in  the 
tumult  a  multitude  of  the  Panciatichi  and  their 
fautors  were  killed  upon  the  fpotj  and  the  fpirits 
became  fo  exafperated,  that  both  parties  thought 
of  nothing  but  making  profelytes,  and  gaining 
follov^crs.  In  May  the  Panciatichi  aflembled  a 
great  body  of  men,  and  feized  the  piazza,  and 
more  than  half  the  city  fortified  themfelves  in  the 
balconies,  fteeples,  and  towers,  and  devoted  their 
whole  time  and  attention  to  preparations  for  war. 
F  3  The 
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The  Cancellieri  on  their  part,  equally  numerons  in 
followers,  fortified  themlelves  in  the  other  fide  of 
the  ciLy,  and  were  afT.iled  by  fuch  numbers  of  men, 
who  canne  in  from  the  mountains  and  plains  in  the 
country,  that  thcv  compofed  a  Urge  army.  In 
fuch  a  fcene  of  turbulence,  fulpicions  v/ere  fo  fre- 
quent and  dangerous,  that  it  became  neceflary  for 
every  man  to  declare  iiimfeif:  for  both  parties 
adopted  the  fame  maxim  towards  the  moderate 
men  and  neutrals,  "  If  you  don't  Ihew  yourfelf 
our  friend,  we  will  (hew  ourfelves  your  enemy." 
There  was  not  a  man,  finally,  who  did  not  infert 
himfelf  into  all  the  injurifs  and  infolence  of  a 
party ;  and  frequent  battles,  fometimes  in  one 
ftrcet,  and  fometimes  in  another,  both  by  night 
and  by  day,  tormented  the  whole  city,  fo  that 
there  was  no  time  for  the  people  to  take  any  re- 
pofe. 

In  this  date  of  things  arrived  at  Piftoia  two 
commifTaries,  with  five  hundred  men,  fent  by  the 
Imperial  vicars  in  Florence  to  put  a  check  to  the 
impetuofity  of  faftion,  who  entered  by  the  gate  of 
Caldatica,  and  taking  poffenion  of  the  moil  im- 
portant and  advantageous  pofts,  they  gave  orders 
to  all  to  retreat  and  abandon  their  armiS.  Thefe 
orders  were  fcarcely  promulgated,  when  there  un- 
expedledly  appeared  a  large  body  of  armed  men 
to  the  affiftance  of  the  Cancellieri,  v/hich  by  their 
adherents  in  Bologna  had  been  fent;  and,  on  the 
other  fide,  a  number  of  men  from  St.  Marcello, 
and  other  neighbouring  countries,  to  the  fuccour 
of  the  Panciatichi  :  and  neither  party  being  will- 
ing to  give  way  to  the  other,  they  began,  in  the 
face  of  the  Florentine  guards,  to  ilrike  each  other 
fo  cruelly,  that  the  fafter  their  forces  increafed,  the 
more  were  multiplied  their  infults,  arfons,  mur- 
^tx^i  and  flaughters.     The  commiffaries  feeing  ail 

things 
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things  rufhinf;  to  deflruclion,  ordered  the  heads 
of  both  parties  to  appear  at  Florence,  and  that  the 
foldiers,  both  foreign  and  domefticj  (hould  go  out 
of  the  city  upon  pain  of  rebellion,  and  extending 
the  fame  threat  to  all  who  fhould  entertain  them 
in  their  houfes.  The  Panciatichi  were  difpofed  to 
obey  j  but  the  Cancellieri,  who  were  favoured  by-" 
one  of  the  commiflaries,  proceeded  in  their  info- 
lence,  and  making  a  jeft  of  the  orders,  would  not 
move  :  whence  thofe  minifters,  feeing  themfelves 
little  refpefted,  and  lefs  obeyed,  returned  to  Flo- 
rence, The  foldiers  were  gone  out  of  the  city, 
and  the  heads  of  the  fa6lions  feeing  themfelves  de- 
prived of  their  ftrength,  they  fct  themfelves  to 
collefling  the  plebeians  to  their  fide,  and  ftudious 
of  flaughcer,  a  great  body  of  people  ftood  ready  to- 
begin  a  new  affray.  As  the  death  of  Georgio 
Tonti  had  been  difpleafmg  to  the  Cancellieri,  they 
could  not  forget  it,  nor  conquer  their  defire  of  re- 
venge ;  with  this  view  they  occupied,  with  all 
their  people,  the  piazza  della  Sala,  and  leaving  a 
number  to  guard  it,  went  with  the  refb  to  the  little 
fquare  of  the  Trinity,  to  pull  down  the  houfes  of 
the  Collcfi,  and  then  one  of  the  Panciatichi ;  then 
they  laid  fiege  to  the  palace  of  Gualtieri  Panciati- 
chi :  running  through  the  ftreets,  they  kijled 
Francis  Nutini,  and  plundered  his  houfe,  with 
that  of  Gabriel  Vifconti,  Bernard  Collcfi,  Matthew 
Collcfi,  and  fetting  fire  to  all  of  them,  they  ran  to 
attack  the  houfe  of  Aflotre  Panciatichi,  from 
whence  thofe  of  its  facSlion  having  fled,  this  houfe 
remained  in  the  power  of  its  enemies,  who  ftripped 
and  robbed  it.  They  then  burned  the  houfes  of 
the  Conti,  thofe  of  Francifco  Thomas  Balduc- 
ci,  and  that  of  Gori,  archdeacon  of  St.  Zenone, 
and  auditor  of  the  bifliop  Pandolfini.  After  fp 
many  pillages,  burnings,  and  demolitions,  they  re- 
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turned  to  the  piazza,  and  rifled  all  the  fhops  and 
ftores  of  the  Panciatichi,  with  whom  coming  to  a 
^  cruel  conflifl,  a  large  number  on  both  fides  pe- 

rifhed.     At  this  inilant  a  powerful  reinforcement 
of  men  arrived  to  the  Panciatichi,  who  without 
lofs  of  time  renewed  the  attack  upon  the  Cancel- 
lieri,  and  both  parties  fought  in  the  parifh  of  Our 
Lady  of  the  Lily,  and  in  that  of  St.  Michael,  with 
fuch  defperationj   that  a  great  number   on    both 
fides  were  killed  and  wounded^  and  if  a  great  rain 
had  not  parted  the  combatantSj  it  feemed  as  if  the 
whole  race  would  have  been  here  exterminated. 
But  upon  this   occafion  a  truce   was   concluded. 
The  heads  of  thcfe  fa£lions  were  now  fum.moned 
to  Florence:  thirty  of  them  went,  and  were  fud- 
denly  thrown  into  prifon.    A  rigorous  profecution, 
as    it  is    called,   was    commenced    againfl   them. 
Some   were  acquitted  without  any  conditions  of 
peace  or  truce  j  others  were  punifhed  by  imprifon- 
mentj  fome  by  fequeftration  of  their  property,  and 
fome  were  banifhed.     This  decifion  cxtinn;ui{iied 
no  part  of  the  flames  of  revenge;  on  the  contrary, 
the  rigour  pra6lifed  againft  fome,  and  the  lenity 
to  others,  gave  rife  to  ftill  greater  infolence  ;   and 
in  the  face  of  the  Florentines  themfeives,  and  in 
their  own  city,  fome  of  the  acquitted  Cancellieri 
committed  excefles  as  outrageous  as  the  former, 
introduced  by  their  friends,   the    malignants  in 
Florence,  fecretly,  at  the  fhutting  of  the   gates, 
fet  themfeives    to    fearch    for   Andrew    and    Sa- 
limbe  Panciatichi,  to   affaflinate  them  j    and  fa- 
voured by  the  obfcurity  of  a  foggy  air,  after  tv/o 
o'clock  at  night,  they  found  it  eafy  to  put  Salimbe 
to  death,  though  Andrew  had  the  good  fortune 
to  efcape,   by  hiding  himfelf  in  a  joiner's  fhop. 
For   this-  atrocious  delinquency  the  faction   was 
baniflied :    buc   having   returned,   and    reinftated 
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themfelves  in  Piftoia,  in  defiance  of  juflice,  the 
fadionaries  foon  came  to  another  rupture  :  they 
confounded  all  things  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  there 
no  longer  remained  any  who  dreaded  any  juftice, 
.  divine  or  human^  but  fcattering  through  the  plains 
and  mountains  their  execrable  fa61;ions,  nothing 
was  heard  of  but  quarrels,  treafons,  conflagrations, 
and  murders.  The  two  faftions  were  at  length 
-weary  of  fuch  inconveniences  and  fatigues,  and,  to 
prepare  themfelves  to  combat  with  frelli  breath, 
they  made  for  a  fhorc  time,  and  with  common 
confent,  a  truce,  each  party  providing  themfelves 
'with  arms,  men,  and  provifions;  and  the  Pan- 
ciatichi,  defirous  of  overcoming  their  enemies  by  . 
any  means,  invented  feveral  new  inftruments  and 
machines  of  v/ar,  and  fortifying  themfelves  with 
thefe,'thought  themfelves  invincible. 

The  Cancellieri  fortified  themfelves,  as  well  as 
the  Panciatichi,  with  forts  and  baftions  of  timber, 
and  machines  of  war,  ftanding  well  upon  their 
guard  in  their  pods.  The  Panciatichi,  no  longer 
able  to  contain  themfelves,  put  in  order  all  their 
people,  made  Palamidefie  Panciatichi,  and  Barto- 
lom^o  CoUef],  their  leaders,  and  arranged  all  their 
pofts,  officers,  and  foldiers.  But  while  they  were 
occupied  in  thefe  difpofitions,  they  unexpectedly 
found  the  oppofite  faction  ready  to  meet' them : 
the  battle  was  fought,  and  the  Cancellieri  obtained 
a  bloody  vi'ftory,  becaufe  the  Panciatichi  were 
abandoned  by  a  large  body  of  Lombards,  whom 
they  had  hired  for  their  defence.  Tiiey  did  not, 
however,  lofe  their  courage,  but  re-afTembling 
their  partifans,  and  rallying  their  foldiers,  they 
appeared  again  in  a  fhort  time,  with  greater  num- 
bers and  ferocity  than  ever;  and  the  engagement 
being  renewed,  for  the  fhort  time  that  it  lafled 
was  lb  terrible  and.  fatiguing,  that  both  parties 
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were  fo  exhaufted  and  weakened,  that  they  were 
conflrained  to  retire  with  their  wounded  men  to 
their  polls.  The  Cancellieri  having  taken  foiiie 
repole,  and,  confidering  that  they  had  the  protec- 
tion, or  at  leafl:  the  countenance,  of  the  new  Flo- 
rentine commifiTaries,  by  whofe  advice  their  affoci- 
ates  had  been  reftored  to  Pifioia,  inilead  of  being 
'  baniflied  for  the  murder  of  Saiimbe  Panciatichi  in 
Florence,  they  ailumed  frelli  courage  to  attempt 
every  means  for  the  deftru(flion  of  the  Panciatichi. 
On  the  9th  of  Auguft  they  fcoured  all  the  flreets 
and  fquares  of  the  city,  and  wherever  they  found 
a  Panciatichi  they  murderded  him.  They  put  to 
death  alfo  Bernardino  Gai,  and  mortally  wounded 
the  Comte  di  Rigolo  Bifconti  ;  but  many  thinking 
it  their  duty  to  vindicate  the  Panciatichi,  they  fell 
wi[h  fuch  impetuofity  upon  the  rear  of  the  Can* 
celiieri,  as  obliged  them  to  retire.  In  this  ftate  of 
things  the  Florentine  commiffaries  cited  to  ap- 
pear before  them  ten  perfons  of  each  party;  who, 
though  thc-y  made  their  appearance,  were  detained 
in  the  palace  of  juftice,  and  exhorted  to  peace, 
or  at  leail  to  a  temporary  truce,  would  not  accept 
of  any  cf  thcfe  propofals  ;  and  therefore  the  com- 
mifTaries,  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  them,  dif- 
mifTed  them.  Animated  rather  than  terrified  by 
this  weaknefs  of  authority  and  the  judicial  power, 
they  demanded  all  their  followers  confined  in  va- 
rious, places,  and  providing  them/elves  again  with 
arms  and  afiiftants,  renewed  the  war.  Such  was 
the  ardour,  violence,  and  force  of  the  Cancellieri 
and  their  party,  that  they  excited  great  terror,  not 
only  in  the  country  parts,  but  in  all  the  city. 
Not  content  to  have  taken  poiTefllon  of  all  the 
councils,  and  affembled  them  to  govern  as  they 
plealVd,  and  rendered  their  people  difobedient 
to  all  law,  but  they    alfo  lent   them,  with    the 
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iitmoft  licence,  through  the  country,  to  ravage, 
plunder,  and  burn  the  villages  and  habitations. 
The  men  of  prudence  and  refledion  feeing  fo 
many  precipices  and  fo  much  ruin,  and  forefeeing 
more,  exerted  themfelves  to  obtain  an  eleftion  of 
eight  citizens,  to  whom  were  given  the  whole 
authority  of  the  general  council,  or,  in  other 
words,  were  made  dilators,  that  they  might  find 
a  remedy  for  fo  great  confufions,  and  do  whatever 
fhould  be  neceffary  or  convenient  for  reftoring  the 
public  tranquillity.  On  this  opportunity  the 
clergy  were  aroufed,  and  with  uncommon  zeal 
exhorted  the  people  in  private  converfation,  and 
fulminated  from  the  pulpit  againft  all  this  ungod- 
iinefs  and  unrighteoufnefs  of  men;  but  all  this 
apoftolical  benevolence,  added  to  the  unlimited 
power  of  the  eight  di6lators,  were  infufficient: 
men's  ears  were  deaf,  and  their  eyes  blind,  to  every 
thing  but  the  malignity  of  their  own  pafilons,  and 
-every  one  continued  to  do  whatever  feemed  right 
in  his  own  eyes.  They  recalled  into  Piftoia  all 
the  banifhed  men,  with  numerous  troops  of  their 
adherents :  thefe  filling  the  city  with  bad  men, 
and  bringing  frefh  force  and  vigour  to  the  refpec- 
tive  parties,  they  prepared  to  commit  new  ex- 
cefies.  The  Panciatichi,  finding  themfelves  at 
liberty,  and  loofened  from  all  reftraint,  went,  on 
the  13th  of  Auguft,  unexpe6Ved]y,  to  batter  down 
the  houfes  of  William  Fioravanti,  thofe  of  Jacob 
Peri,  thofe  of  Antonio  Popolefchi,  and  m.any 
others,  upon  which  occafion  many  were  wounded, 
and  Francis  Panciatichi,  and  John  Aftefi,  with 
many  others  of  inferior  condition,  were  killed.  On 
the  15th  of  Auguft  they  went  to  batter  down  the 
houfe  of  Biagio  Odaldi,  but  thefe  making  a  refo- 
lute  refiftance,  many  were  wounded,  and  the  reft 
obliged  to  retreat:   but  returning  the  next  day, 
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with  a  rcinrorcement  of  people  under  the  influence 
of  the  family  of  Brunozzi,  they  laboured  to  fuch 
purpofe,  that  partly  with  force,  and  partly  with  fire, 
they  took  polTefTion  of  the  houfe.  They  went 
next  to  the  palaces  of  the  Neri  and  Fioravanti^ 
and  finding  no  refiftance,  they  took  them,  and  filled 
them  with  their  men.  They  afTauked  too  the 
houfes  of  the  Colate,  Salincerni,  and  Curradi,  and 
not  being  able  to  take  them,  {tt  fire  to  them,  and 
burnt  five  warehoufes  of  the  Ambragi :  they  en- 
tered into  the  houfes  of  the  Gattefchi,  but  there 
they  were  obliged  to  fight  a  long  time,  and  the 
engagements  became  general,  fo  that  it  was  im- 
pofTible  to  afcertain  the  number  of  the  killed  and 
wounded  of  the  two  fa(5lions,  but  there  was  not 
a  ffreet  in  the  city  which  was  not  incumbered  with 
dead  bodies,  and  polluted  with  human  blood. 

Intelligence  of  the  fcrength  of  the  Panciatichi 
had  been  communicated  by  the  Cancellieri  to  their 
friends,  who,  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  Auguft^ 
with  an  hundred  cavalry  and  two  hundred  infantry, 
appeared  fuddenly  at  the  houfes  of  the  CoUefi,  by 
whom  fo  brave  a  defence  was  made,  that  they 
were  repuHedj  but  after  taking  a  fhort  repofe, 
returned  to  the  afTault,  took  the  houfe,  plundered 
it,  and  left  it  on  fire.  They  went  next  to  the 
houfes  of  Antonio  .Ambrogi,  to  the  tv/o  houfes  of 
the  Cioci,  to  that  of  Vincenco  Mati,  and  burned 
them,  with  many  others,  and  retook  thofe  which 
had  been  hitherto  occupied  by  the  Panciatichi, 
who  finding  themfelves  obliged  to  abandon  the 
houfes  of  Andrea  Fioravanti,  and  Antonio  Popo- 
lefchi,  configned  them,  in  a  fit  of  delpair,  to  the 
flames.  But  while  the  party  of  the  Cancellieri 
were  attentive  to  the  mifchief  they  were  doing, 
they  were  attacked,  in  two  places  at  once,  by  the 
Panciatichi;  and  fcarcely  was  the  aclion  begun, 
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when,  perceiving  their  difadvantage,  they  retreated 
behind  the  church  of  St.  Anthony,  and  fet  fire  to 
the  houfe  of  Niccolas  Godemini :  from  thence 
they  went  to  the  Old  Gate,  and  attacked  the 
houfes  of  the  Bracciatini  in  the  piazza,  v^^here, 
meeting  with  a  bold  rcfiftance,  they  went  with 
great  folicitude  to  find  the  commiffaries,  and  de- 
manded of  thern  the  pofTcfllon  of  the  hofpital  del 
Ceppo,  which  was  then  governed  by  one  of  the 
Panciatichi,  otherwife  they  would  have  fee  fire  to 
It.  The  Panciaticlii  had  already  two  hundred 
countrymen  of  the  Plain,  under  the  command  of 
Michelino  Jozzeli,  and  that  of  Lifca,  who,  polled 
for  the  guard  of  the  hofpital,  were  determined  to 
perilh  rather  than  abandon  it.  The  commiffaries 
feeing  fo  many  people  affifting  the  Panciatichi, 
would  not  openly  efpoufe  the  requelt  and  attempt 
of  the  Cancellieri,  but  pacifying  them  with  Iboth- 
ing  words,  they  gave  orders  to  M.  Criaco,  the 
captain,  who,  in  behalf  of  tiie  Florentine  Imperial 
vicars,  with  500  foldiers  guarded  the  piazza,  that 
in  their  name  he  fliould  take  poffeffion  of  the 
hofpital,  under  the  pretence  oi  prefcrving  it  from 
foinuch  fury.  The  captain,  with  one  hundr.ed  of 
his  foldiers,  marched  to  the  hofpital,  and  employ- 
ed all  his  art  to  obtain  poffeffion  of  it,  but  was 
anfwered  by  the -Panciatichi,  that  they  would  not 
go  out  of  the  place  alive.  Upon  this  the  com.- 
miffaries  in  perfon  went  to  the  hofpital,  and 
acknowledging  that  it  mufi:  require  great  feats  of 
arms  to  take  it,  gave  good  words  tothe  Panciati- 
chi, who  delivered  up  to  them  the  hofpital,  which 
was,  however,  unexpe6tedly  pillaged  by  the  Can- 
cellieri, but  left,  by  the  orders  of  the  commiffaries, 
in  the  power  of  the  fupreme  magiftrate  of  the  city, 
by  whom  poffv-ffioa  being  taken,  regulations  were 
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made  for  the  good  government  of  it,  and  the 
adminiftration  given  to  four  prudent  citizens. 

A  little  afterwards  the  commiflaries  and  the 
bidiop  undertook  to  perfuade  the  party  of  the 
Panciatichi  not  only  not  to  infift  upon  the  direc- 
tion of  the  hofpital,  but  alfo  to  abfent  themfelves 
fonne  time  from  the  city,  and  in  that  manner  to 
remove  the  caufe  of  fo  many  diforders,  and  endlcfs 
evils  which  threatened  to  fucceed.  Thefe  orders, 
or  this  recommendation,  were  given  to  Baftiano 
and  Vincenzo  Bracciolini,  of  that  faftion,  who 
held  immediately  a  conference  with  Andrew  and 
Antonio  Panciatichi,  their  leaders,  who  thought 
fit  to  obey,  firfi  demanding  fecurity  for  their 
houfes  and  other  property,  which  vv'as  promifed 
them  by  the  commifTaries,  They  made  hafte  to 
communicate  thefe  particulars  to  all  their  fa(ftion- 
aries,  who,  adhering  to  the  opinions  of  their  prin- 
cipals, collefted  together  all  their  property  of 
value,  and  carried  it  towards  the  church  of  St. 
Paul,  and  there  filled  up  the  v/hole  ftreet  which 
leads  to  the  gate  Caldatica,  and  ilood  v;ell  upon 
their  guard.  The  Cancellieri  were  in  the  conti- 
guous fcreet,  with  four  hundred  foldiers  from 
Bologna  J  and  fearing  to  rifque  a  battle,  the  Pan- 
ciatichi marched  out  of  Piiloia  without  receiv- 
ing injury  or  infult  from  the  inhabitants,  followed 
by  the  Collefi,  Roffi,  Franchini,  Forteguerri,  Fa- 
broni,  Bifconti,  Bracciolini,  Brunozzi,  and  many- 
others  of  equal  rank  and  condition.  The  gates 
were  inftantly  Ihut,  and  the  walls  lined  with  men 
by  the  Cancellieri,  who  infulted  and  ridiculed, 
from  that  eminence,  the  retreating  fa<5lion,  with 
impunity  and  without  danger. 

The  Cancellieri  remained  in  Piftoia,  and  it  is 
not  poflible  to  relate  the  abominable  iniquities 
and  cruelties  committed  by  them  in  the  height  of 
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their  triumph,  infolence,  and  power:  ranging  the 
whole   city   without   controul,   they   attended   no 
other  bufinefs  or  amufement  but  to  ruin,  burn, 
plunder,  and  ravifh,  whatever  of  the  Panciatichi 
they  could  find,  and  he   who  could  commit  the 
mofb    atrocious    deeds    was    the    mod    efteemed, 
admired,  and  applauded.     In  this  manner  was  the 
public  faith,  and  th^  folemn  promife  made  to  the 
Panciatichi,  fulfilled  and  performed!  To  the  prin- 
cipal palace  of  the  Panciatichi  they  fet  fire ;   the 
houfes  of  the  Brunozzi,  CoUefi,  and  many  others 
contiguous  to  them,  were  difmantled  :  the  beauti* 
ful  habitations  of  John,  Oliver,  and  Virgil  Pan- 
ciatichi, with  many  other  places  and  houfes  filled 
with    grain,    corn,   v;ine,   oil,    and    timber,   were 
burned ;  and  all   the  fummer-houfes,  fhops,  and 
ftores,  and  every  other  building  which  belonged 
to  the  Panciatichi ;  in  one  of  v/hich  was  found  in 
bed    the    Count   di    Rigolo  Blfconti,   ill    of  the 
■wounds    he    had   received    in    fome   of   the   late 
engagements:   the  count  v/as,  without  ceremony, 
thrown  out  of  the  window  into  the  ftrect,  not  by  a 
common    rabble,    but   by   Ceccone  Beccano  and 
Gio.  Taviani,  men  of  diftindlion  and  confequence. 
They  afterwards  made  fearch   in  all  the  fteeples 
and  towers,  as  well  as  through  all  the  churches, 
for  refugees  of  the  other  faftion,  and  wherever  they 
found  any  they  drove  them  out,  robbed  them,  and 
Tent  them  to  their  houfes ;  and  fo  enormous  was 
the  evil  committed  by  the  Cancellieri  fadionaries, 
that  by  the  end  of  the  20th  of  Auguft  they  had 
•burned  more  than  two  hundred  houfes  and  flores, 
and  all  of  the  principal  fort,  contrary  to  the  pro- 
mifes  and  folemn  faith  to  the  Panciatichi   by  the 
commifTaries;  and  thus  a  beautiful  and  charming 
city  was  become  a  receptacle  of  alTanins,  of  rob- 
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bers,  of  murderers,  and  labourers  in  every  cvii 
work. 

While  the  faction  of  the  Cancellieri  thus  tyran- 
nically domineered  in  Piftoia,  that  of  the  Pan- 
ciatichi  would  have  done  the  fame  if  they  had 
been  in  the  city,  equally  without  contioul.  In 
their  ftate  of  banifliment,  they  ftill  meditated  the- 
oppreffion  and  deftru6tion  of  their  rivals,  and  to 
this  purpofe  collecled  men,  and  fortified  them- 
felves  on  the  plains  in  the  country.  Not  being 
able  to  obtain  the  countenance  and  afiiftance  of 
the  Florentines,  but  rather  being  threatened  by 
them  with  their  difpleafure  and  chaftifemenr,  they 
fee  themfelves,  with  all  their  forces,  to  ill  treat  the 
country  with  their  robberies,  arfons,  homicides, 
and  imprifonments,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  making 
frequent  excurfions  into  the  mountains,  they  foon 
reduced  all  the  territory  of  the  Piftorians  to  a 
miferable  and  deplorable  ftate.  At  the  fame 
time  the  Cancellieri,  no  longer  knowing  what  to 
Ileal,  or  v/hom  to  rob,  proceeded  in  inventing 
new  infults  for  the  Panciatichi,  or  thofe  whom 
they  fufpedted  to  favour  that  party,  who  remained 
in  Piftoia.  As  the  city  was  full  of  malicious  peo- 
ple, who  could  not  contain  themfelves,  they  went 
frequently  out  of  the  gates,  and  flole  cattle  and 
other  property  from  the  Panciatichi  in  the  coun- 
try, till  all  the  Panciatichi,  Vi'ho  were  near  the 
bounds  of  the  city,  were  obliged  to  retreat  into 
the  plain,  and  unite  with  their  affbciates  :  here 
they  began  to  think  of  checking  the  power  of 
their  enemies;  and  all  being  eager  to  return  to 
their  houfes,  rhey  thought  it  a  duty  to  reftrain  by 
force  the  arrogance  of  their  adverfaries,  and  re- 
duce them,  once  for  all,  to  fubjedion.  To  this 
purpofe  they  erc(51:ed   a   (Irong  baftion  near  the 
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tjridge  a  Bonelle,  and  another  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  the   bridge  alia  Pergola,   and   fortified 
themfelves  at  St,  Angioloa  at  St.  Baftiano,  at  the 
great  houfes   of  the  Forteguerri,   at  Zenuta,  ac 
Magia,    at    St.    Nuovo,    at    Tizzana,  and    made 
other  fortifications,   with  preparations  of  muni- 
tions  of    arms,    provifions,   and    men,  from    the 
mountains  and  from  Lucca,  who  came  to  lend 
them  aOiftance;  and  by  thefe  means  held  in  fub- 
jection  all  the  country,  and  in  terror  all  the  con- 
trary fadlion.     The  Cancellieri  feeing  the  prepara- 
tions made  by  the  Panciatichi,  and  apprehending 
fome   unexpected   affaulr,    made,   without  delay, 
preparations  neceflary  to  remove  thefe  faflionaries 
effectually  from   the   country.     Collefting   toge- 
ther a  body  of  40CO  men,  of  their  own  and  the 
Bolognefe,  they  went  out  to  attack,  at  the  fame 
time,   the  two  baftions   near  the  bridges.     The 
Panciatichi  were    aftonifhed  and   panic-ftruck  at 
the  fight  of  fo  many  men,  and  giving  themfelves 
up   mofl:  fhamefully  to  flight,  the  ailliilanrs,  in 
Jefs  than   one    hour,  had   complete   pofieiTion  of 
both  bridges,   and  difmantled  both  the  ballions. 
Proceeding  to  St.  Angiolo,  which  was  guarded  by 
Bartolemeo  Collefi,  an  intrepid  officer,  and  experi- 
enced in  arms,  they  fought  a  mod  bloody  battle, 
in  which  Collefi  himfelf  was  killed  under  his  horfe; 
for  this  brave  commander  falling  from  his  horfe, 
was  aflaflinated,  and  his  head,  fevered  from  his 
body,  was  fixed  on  the  bow  of  a  faddle,  and  car- 
ried to  Piftoia,  there  to  be  expofed  to  mockery 
and   infult:  at  the  found  of  the  trumpets  it  was 
placed  upon  the  architrave  of  the  well    of   the 
great  market,  that  the  people  might  demondrate 
their  joy  and  triumph  over  it,  and  there  ic  v/as 
kept  three  days.     This  inhuman  exultation  v/aa 
the  beginning  of  ill  fortune  to  the  Cancellieri : 
Vol.  III.  G  tbe    ' 
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the  indignation  of  the  Panciatichi  was  excited 
by  the  feoffs  and  taunts  offered  to  their  Collefi;> 
and  by  the  fharneful  repulie  in  the  aflault  of 
an  eneiTiy's  baftion  near  th.e  river  Brana.  At  this 
a6lion  the  Canceliieri  were  ib  con^dent,  that  they 
cried  out,  "  Viftory  !"  and  returned  without  order 
through  the  ftreets,  with  a  great  booty,  to  Piftoia. 
The  Panciatichi  made  a  commander  of  MeoGori, 
of  a  very  numerous  family  in  Terruccia,  proud 
and  terrible,  but  fortunate,  who,  with  four  of  his 
brothers,  and  other  relations,  who  in  all  were 
about  an  hundred  perfons,  in  the  rear  of  thofe 
who  thought  themfelves  victorious,  followed  them 
to  the  grove  of  elms,  and  retaking  the  plun- 
der, routed  the  party.  Many  were  (lain,  more 
made  priioners,  and  the  reft',  fcattered  in  various 
places,  returned  late  and  in  diforder  to  Piftoia. 
The  Panciatichi  having  obtained  fo  fignal  a 
•victory,  they  proceeded,  under  their  glorious  cap- 
tain Franco,  to  Tizzana  and  Magia,  and  there 
fummoned  to  arm.s  all  the  people  of  the  party,  and 
iHiood  night  and  day  in  good  order  and  well  guarded. 
The  Cancellieri,  feeing  the  increafing  force  of  the 
Panciatichi,  defpaired  of  difpofieffing  them  of  the 
plain,  and  therefore  employed  all  their  crafc  to 
effe6l  a  feparation  between  the  Panciatichi  in  the 
country,  and  the  Panciatichi  in  the  city,  in  order- 
r/)  weaken  the  faftion :  in  the  courle  of  two 
months  they  accomplifhed  their  defign,  and  a 
truce  was  concluded  between  the  Panciatichi  in 
the  country  and  the  Cancellieri  in  the  country, 
which  occafioned  great  feaits  and  rejoicings  in 
Piftoia.  This  truce,  however,  had  but  a  liTort: 
duration  J  parties  began  again  to  rage,  and  mutual 
Daughters  were  renewed  j  and  although  the  Flo- 
rentines knew  that  the  territory  of  the  Piftoians 
was  n?>  longer  practicable,  on  account -of  the  con- 
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tlnual  murders  and  afiaflinatlons  coinmltted  in  ic 
by  night  and  by  day,  yet  they  would  nor,  orkne\y 
not  how  to  put  their  hands  to  any  efFeclual  re- 
medy :  and  although  they  ordered  into  confine- 
ment for  three  years,  upon  pain  of  rebellion  for 
returning  to  Piftoia,  all  the  families  of  Bifconci, 
Panciatichi,  Collifi  (except  Bernardo),  Fabbroni, 
Brunozzi,  Rofli,  Forteguerrj,  Bracciolini,  Cioci, 
and  Gherardi,  and  many  others,  fpecified  to  the 
number  of  two  hundred,  yet  it  was  not  poflibie 
that  this  banifhment  fliould  have  any  efFeft  j  bc- 
caufe  that  many  Florentines,  their  friends,  befidea 
favouring  and  affiiling  them  with  money  and 
other  effects,  obftru6lcd  the  execution  of  it,  which 
■was  the  principal  caufe  that  the  Panciatichi  con- 
jfolidated  themfelves  on  the  plain,  with  the  firnr\ 
refolution  not  to  depart  from  it.  The  Panciati- 
chi, neverthelefs,  were  not  a  little  anxious,  when 
they  knew  that  the  commons  of  Florence  were 
againft  them ;  and  the  Cancellidri  were  not  lefs 
difturbed  with  fears  when  they  faw  their  enem.ies 
in  poffeflion  of  the  dominion  of  the  country ;  fo 
that  they  were  obliged  to  confider  themfelves  as 
befieged  in  Piftoia,  rather  ihan  as  lords  of  it; 
wherefore,  reflefting  that  there  was  no  blefTing 
more  neceffary  than  peace,  it  was  determ.ined  by 
the  general  council,  that  they  ought  to  have, 
recourfe  to  the  Moil  Kigh  in  holinefs  and  good 
works,  and  to  this  end  orders  were  given  to  th^ 
labourers  of  St.  James  the  apodle,  that  adequate  ' 
alms  fhould  be  given  to  all  the  religious  orders, 
that  they  might  by  their  prayers  fupplicate 
Heaven  to  fend  peace  and  union  among  the 
citizens.  All  this  v^as  very  commendable  and 
proper;  but  to  depend  upon  thefe  prayers  alone, 
Vvithout  changing  their  conftitution,  was  as  irra- 
tional and  prefumptuous,  as  for   the  crew  of  a 
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finking  lliip  to  pray  for  prefervation,  without 
working  the  pumps  or  Hopping  the  leaks. 
icoi.  Accordingly,  in  1501,  they  were  found  to  have 
been  inefficacious;  for  the  execrable  fatlions,  in  a 
Hill  greater  effervefcence  of  cruelty,  made  ufe  of 
every  cunning  llratagem,  and  attempted  every 
means,  to  deftroy  themfelves  and  their  country. 
The  Cancellieri,  dreading  that  the  Panciatichi 
might  return  to  Piftoia,  determined  not  only  to 
hold  them  at  a  diftance  from  the  city,  but  to  chafe 
them,  with  all  the  force  they  could  pofTibly  afTem- 
ble,  quite  out  of  the  country;  and  to  this  purpofe, 
having  taken  into  their  pay  three  thoufand  foot, 
drawn  from  the  country,  the  mountains,  from 
Vaidinievole,  from  Prato,  and  other  places,  and 
fifty  cavalry,  early  in  the  morning  of  the  5th  of 
P>bruary  they  fallied  out  with  thefe  forces,  well 
srmicd,  from  the  gate  Caldatica,  and  went,  one 
thoufand  men  towards  Montemagno,  and  two 
thoufanc]  towards  St.  Angiolo.  Thefe  laft  arrived 
at  St.  Angiolo,  entered  the  church,  fpoiled  it  of 
every  thing  valuable,  and  fet  it  on  fire  j  and 
becaufe  thirty  of  the  Panciatichi,  who  were  pofted 
as  guards  in  the  fleeple,  knew  it  was  impoflible  in 
any  manner  to  defend  it,  they  gave  the  fignal  of 
their  being  befieged  by  a  flag,  as  had  been  pre- 
vioufly  concerted  with  their  friends  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Suddenly  three  hundred  Panciatichi, 
compacted  together  in  the  form  of  a  fquadron, 
under  the  command  of  th.eir  captain,  Fianco 
Gori,  ufing  every  artifice  to  avoid  being  difco- 
vered  by  the  enemy,  threw  themfelves  by  furprife 
into  the  middle  of  the  Cancellieri,  and  in  a  fhort 
time  broke  and  defeated  to  the  number  of  two  thou- 
fand perfons.  This  victory  was  fo  advantageous 
to  the  Panciatichi,  that  three  of  them  only  were 
Tvounded,  andonekilled^  while  the  Cancellieri  loft 
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spore  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  killed,  and  ^ 
proportionable  number  wounded,  and  many  were 
made  prifonersi  and  thofe  few  who  cfcaped,  threw 
down  their  arms,  and  in  fmall  numbers  and 
^reat  diforder  fled  towards  Piftoia.  This  fj:>len- 
did  vidlory,  with  the  acquifition  of  a  great  booty, 
obtained  by  the  Panciatichi,  animated  them  not 
to  fhrink  from  any  inconvenience  or  fatigue  to 
profecute  the  abafement  of  their  enemies  :  where- 
fore, without  lofs  of  time,  taking,  to  deceive  their 
antagonifts,  a  pair  of  colours  which  had  been 
feized  in  the  laft  battle,  they  paraded  with  this  on 
their  march,  and  went  to  attack  the  other  Cancel- 
licri,  who,  at  Santo  Nuvo,  had  befieged  their 
aflbciates,  the  Panciatichi  who  guarded  it;  but 
the  Cancellieri,  advertifed  of  the  artifice  by 
means  of  a  lady,  fled  with  the  enemy,  almofb 
fhoulder  to  flioulder,  and  coafting  along  by  the 
cliff^s  of  Cafale,  took  the  road  towards  CoIIina 
Fontana,  and  routed,  difbanded,  and  covered 
over  with  mire,  arrived  at  Piftoia.  This  retreac 
took  up  the  whole  night.  This  flight  of  the 
Cancellieri  occafioned  no  fmall  damage  to  the 
innocent  Panciatichi  who  had  remained  in  fecurity 
inPiftoia;  becaufe,  returned  as  were  the  fugitive 
Cancellieri  to  their  country^  they  had  no  other 
thoughts  than  to  revenge  themfeives  wherever 
they  could,  by  fcouring  the  city,  with  their  arms  in 
their  hands,  and  falling  upon  thofe  unhappy  peo- 
people  :  they  afiafTinated  in  the  piazza  a  country 
gentleman,  and  Felice  di  Mareo,  who  v/ere  of 
the  Panciatick  faftion,  and  the  others,  wounded 
and  beaten,  by  flying  into  the  fortrelTes  and  palace 
of  the  redors,  efcaped  their  fury,  and  faved  their 
lives. 

The  Panciatichi  upon  the  plain  in  the  country, 
having  been  informed  of  the  treachery  committed 
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upon  their  companions  in  PIdoia  by  the  Cancel- 
lieri,  conceived  againft  that  fa(5lion  an  indignation 
beyond   all  credibility   «^reater  than  ordinary;  fo 
that,  after  a  little  repofe  from  the  fatigues  lately 
fuffered,  they  prepared  to  perfecute  their  enemies 
with  greater  ferocity.     I-]earing  that  Ibme  of  them 
bad    built   a  ftrong   baftion   on   the  common   at 
Cafale,  fiom  which  fortification  they  daily  made 
inroads    among    the   inhabitants,   and   comimitted 
much  mifchief,  they  went,  on  the  24th  of  March, 
and  took  the  baftion,  the  Cancellieri  who  guarded 
it  fliamefully  flying.     Others  of  the  Cancellieri,  in 
Cafale  itfelf,  taking  poll  in  the  church  and  in  the 
balcony,  after  a  fliarp  conflid:  were  overcome  by 
Michelino  Jozzelli  and  Charles  Nicolai,  miany  of 
them  cut  to  pieces,  many  others  wounded,  and  the 
reft  purfucd  over  the  mountains,  where  they  lefc 
their  arms,  and  fled  v/ith  precipitation  :  others,  in 
•      the   meadovv3   of  Vignole  and   of  Agliana,  were 
pillaged  and  totally  difperfed  :  others,  at  the  bridge 
of  Bonelle,   fuffered   a   perfefl    defeat,    in   which 
rnany  were^aflTaffinatedj  and  the  reft  fled  ihdiforder» 
The  Panciatichi   feeing   their   affairs    fucceed    fa 
happily,  prepared  themifelves   for   greater  enter- 
prizes,'  and  calling  together  all  their  people,  they 
went  againft  the  caftle  of  Momig'no,  took  it,  and 
fet  it  on    lire.     They  then   took  Vinacci^no,  and 
burnt  all  the  houfes  of  the  Cancellieri;  and  ttie 
houfes    of   the    Panciatichi    having   been  a  little 
before  burnt  by  the  Cancellieri,  this  place  by  the 
laft    conflagration   beeam.e   entirely   defolate    and 
deftroyed.^     Nor   was   the   damage   lefs  that  was 
done  at    Montegaftoli,   the   counrry  of  Fontana, 
Collina,   and    Gabbiand.     The    Panciatichi    then 
fortifl.ed  themselves  at  Montebuono,  and  did  infi- 
nite damage  from  thence   to   the   party   of    the 
Cancellieri;  who  taking  Giaccherino,  built  by  the 
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families  of  the  P.inciatichi,  made  a  fland  againfi: 
their  enemiies,  and  there  followed  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood burnings  of  houfes  and  murders  of 
people.  At  length  the  two  factions  defcended 
towards  the  long  bridge,  and  came  to  battle, 
which  was  continued  for  iome  time  with  obftinacy, 
but  the  Cancellieri  having  the  worfl  of -itj  at  Lift 
fled. 

The  few  good  and  wife  mien  who  remained, 
confidering  the  miferies  and  deflruftion  which 
refulted  to  the  city  of  Piftoia  and  its  territory 
from  the  two  unbridled  fadions,  exerted  them- 
felves  to  affsmble  the  general  councilj  by  whomi 
were  ele6i:ed  tvvo  citizens,  to  9^t  that  all  malefac- 
tors mould  be  chaflifed  and  punidied.  Bun  a 
provifion  of  this  fort  could  never  be  fufficient 
to  intimidate  a  number  of  faclionaries  fo  power- 
ful: it  accordingly  only  anim.ated  them  to  greater 
fury  ;  for  the  perfons  defied  being  poorly  atrendr 
ed,  and  provided  vath  little  povv'er  or  force,  how 
could  they  be  able  to  redrain  a  defperate  people, 
who  required  extraordinary  rigour^  and  much 
greater  energy,  to  render  them  quiet,  pacific,  and 
obedient?  This  was  fo  well  known  to  thofe  uneo- 
vernable  people,  that  it  rendered  them  more  fierce, 
proud,  and  infatiable  of  revenge,  fo  that  the  Can-f 
cellieri,  feeing  them.ielves  overcome  in  battle,  de- 
termined to  accumulate  a  great  quantity  ox  m.onev% 
in  order  to  provide  men  to  conquer  the  force  of 
their  enemies.  To  this  end  they  burthened  the 
city  of  Piftoia  with  the  payment  of  twenty  thou- 
fand  ducats  of  gold ;  they  fold  the  effeds  of  St. 
James,  to  the  amount  of  four  thoufand  crowns; 
they  pawned,  for  eighteen  thoufand  crowns  more, 
at  Bologna,  the  chalices  of  gold  of  the  chapel  of 
St.  James,  which  weighed  twenty-two  pounds ; 
th47  fold  two  golden  angels,  a  fathom  and  an  half 
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in  height,  and  a  pair  of  candlefticks  which  were 
worth    five   hundred   crowns  j    they    took  a  mod 
beautiful  bafon,  and  an  ewer  of  filver,  of  the  value 
of  four  hundred   crowns :  moreover,  they  coined 
into  money  other  filver  bafons,  and  an  image  of 
the  Virgin,  and  another  of  St.  John,  of  pure  filver, 
-which  were  of  St.  Zeno,   and  all  the  diflies  and 
bafons  of  filver  which  were  in  the  palace  of  the 
fupreme  magi  Urate ;   they  took  from  the  Monte 
di  Pieta  fix  thouf^nd  ducats,  and  one  thouland  five 
hundred  from  the  Houfe  of  Wifdomjand  made  up  a 
fum  of  forty  thoufand  crowns.  'In  the  age  and  coun- 
try-where  thefe  things  were  done,  this  robbery  of 
churches,  of  faints,  and  angels,  this  plunder  of  holy 
relicks,  was  facriiege  and  impiety  of  the  deepell 
dye,  enough  tohavelhocked  and  revolted  the  whole 
city  in  any 'other  circuinftances ;    but  the  fpirit  of 
party  made  it  all  lawful  to  the  Cancellieri  and  their 
followers,  who  made  Mancino  of  Bologna  their 
captain,  one  of  the  braved  foldiers  of  thofe  times, 
hired   fifteen   hundred  foreigners,  of  infantry  and 
cavalry,  and  called  in   all    their  friends  from  the 
mountains  and  country,  fo  that  Piftoia  was  fo  full 
of  foidiersj  that  all  the  houfes  could  fcarcely  hold 
them. 

•  In  the  mean  time  the  party  Panciatichi  ncr 
glecxed  not  to  procure  all  the  advantages  in  their 
power;  and  animated  by  one  Pazzaglio,  of  Ser- 
ravalle,  they  attempted  to  take  that  caflle,  and  by 
means  of  that  traitor  fucceeded,  fortified  them- 
ielves  in  the  pofl  which  guarded  Valdinicvole,  and 
in  the  fteeples  of  the  churches  of  St.  Stephen  and 
St.  Michael;  and  being  in  want  of  provifions,  miade 
excurfions  to  the  adjacent  country,  reaped  the 
grain,  pillaged  cattle,  and  fometimiCs  burnt  houfes 
and  killed  inhabitants,  till  they  reduced  the  place 
to  a  mod  miferable  and  deplorable  date.     The 
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parties  having  in  this  manner  provided  themfelves 
with  men,   arms,  and   provifions,    the  Canceliieri 
were  anxious   to   undertake  fome  enterprize  with 
that  body  of  men,  which  they  had  hitherto  kept  in 
pay   at   fo   great  an   expence,  and   with  fo  little 
effed.     After  a  confultation,  part  remained  as  s, 
guard  in  the  city,  and  part  went  out  to  the  moun- 
tains.   Six  hundred  infantry  and  fifty  cavalry  wenc 
out,  well  armed  and  in  good  order,  and  attempted 
an  aflTault,  in. two  divifions,  upon  Brandeglio  and 
Caftellaccio,    but    vvere  difcouraged   by    a   brave 
defence.     They  advanced  towards  Cireglio,  and 
making    a    fierce    attack,   they   eafily    carried    ir, 
plundered  it  of  all  that  was  valuable,  and  deftroy- 
ed  the  reft  by  fire.    They  then  went  to  the  church, 
which,  with  its  fteeples,  was  full  of  people  and  of 
property  :    they  laid   fiege  to  it  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  thofe  who  guarded  it  defpaired  of  defending 
it;  but,  encouraged  by  the  women  who  had  takem 
refuge  there,  who,  like  generous  amazons,  took 
arms,  repulfed   the  enemy,  and  having  placed  in 
lecurity  the  goods,  regained  in  a  fhort  time  thofe 
places    which   by  the  men   had   been  abandoned. 
The   Canceliieri,   covered   with    bluflies   and   difT 
grace,  returned  to  their  main  body,  and  advifed 
their  companions  to  return  to  Piftoia  :   but  when 
they  began  their  march,  they  were  fo  pcrfecutcd  by 
the  Panciatichi,  that  the  killed  and  wounded  ex- 
ceeded by  far  thofe  who  in  confnfion  returned  to 
the  city.     Then   it  was  that  the  Panciatichi  haf- 
tened  to  Berrignardo,  Borghetto,  and  Piazza,  and 
burnt  all  the  houfes  of  the  Canceliieri :    and  fuch 
were  the  damages  done  that  day  by  the  fa6tion- 
aries,  that  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  houfej 
of  both  parties  were  burnt  down. 

Thofe  of  the  party  Panciatichi,  who  had  entered 
into  the  caftle  of  Serravalle,  thinking  themfclves 
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in  fecurity,  flood  negligently  on   their  guard   in 
that  poil ;  intelligence  of  which  being  fenc  to  the 
contrary  party,  they  fent,  with  great  haftej  fix  hun- 
dred foldiers  upon  an  enterprize  againll  it.     Two 
hundred    farrounded    it,    and    the    four    hundred 
others,    introduced   into    foine  places   about   the 
caftle,  began  to  rufh  without  controul  into  all  the 
apartments,  fo  that  the  Panciatichi,  taken  by  fur- 
prife,  retired   Ito  fome  other  forts  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood.    Early  in  the  morning  the  Cancellieri 
approached  the  ileeple  of  St.  Michael,  and  took 
.  it  by  a  vigorous  afiault.    They  battered  afterwards 
that  of  the  church  of  St.  Stephen;  but  perceiving 
that  it  was  not  to  be  carried  without  fome  delay,  they 
fet  fire  to  the  church,  from  whence  the  fiames  af- 
cending  to  the  balcony,  foon  burnt  thofe  who  held 
-  it.     They  intended,  moreover,  to  have  attempted 
the  acquifition  of  the  forcrefs,  in  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  Panciatichi  were  fnut  up;   but  a  rein- 
forcement of  five  hundred  infantry,  and  one  hun- 
dred cavalry,   arriving  to   thofe   in  the  fort,   and 
reinforced  farther  v/ith   three  hundred  men  ftoin 
the    mountains,    and    two   hundred    from   Lucca, 
conduifled   by   Michael   Jozzelli,   who  had   taken 
the  mod  important  polls  without  the  wails,  the 
cadle  v/as  befieged  in   fuch  a  form/idable  manner, 
that  the  Cancellieri  loft  all  hopes  of  expelling  the 
contrary /aclion  from  that  place.    The  Cancellieri 
in  Piiioia,  however,  hearing  the  fituation  of  their 
companions  in  the  caftle  of  Serravalle,  fent,  at  the 
approach  of  evening,   three  hundred  infantry  a^id 
fifty  cavalry,  with  plenty  of  provifions,  to  reinforce 
and  refrefti  them  ;   but  fcarcely  had  thefe  foldiers 
met  the  others  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  when, 
repul'ed  and  purftied  by  the  Panciatichi  as  far  as 
the  long  bridge,  they  were  obliged  to  fubmit  to 
the  lols  of  twenty  perfonS;  many,  arms,   and   all 
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their  provifions.     In  the  mean  tune  came  to  the 
affiftance  of  the  Panciatichi,  Martino  Ciuti  with 
two  hundred   men,  and   the   captain  Franco  Gori 
with  three  luindred,  and  many  othtrs,  who  uniting 
with  thofe  already  there,  amounted  to  three  thou- 
iand,  who  attacked  that  caftle  on  the  fide  ofthe  fort 
in  which   the  companies  had   taken   refcge;   but 
feeing  all  their  attempts  were  rendered  vain,   one 
hundred  of  the  mod  alert  approached  to  the  gate 
with  fuch  impetr.ofity,  that  they  made  a  broach, 
and   let  four  hundred  men    into  the  cafcle,  who 
attacking  the  Cancellieri  in  the  rear,  in  kfs  thaa 
an  hour  killed  more  than  three  hundred,  and  made 
more  than  one  hundred  prifoners,  and  permitting 
the   foreigners    to    efcape    by   a   fham»eful   flight, 
gained  a  large  booty  of  goods,  money,  arms,  and 
horfcs.      The  Panciatichi    having    obtained    this 
noble  vi6lory,  the  citizens  of  that  fadlion  began  to 
think  of  endeavouring  to  return  to  Pilroia  ;   buC 
were  diffuaded  by  the  Panciatichi  who  were  inha- 
bitants of  the   country,   and   would  not  confent. 
They  went  therefore  all  together  to  their  ufual  pofts 
upon  the  plain,  with  their  prifoners  and  rich  pUin- 
d^v.     If  they  had  attempted  to  return  to  Piftoia, 
they  would  not  have  been   oppofed,  for  the  fac- 
tionaries  in  the  city  were  fo  impoverifhed  and  dif- 
couraged,  that  many  had  gone  out  of  the  place; 
and  although  the  bells  of  the  people  were  rung 
that  day,  not  one  perfon  appeared  in  the  piazza. 

There  fucceeded  niany  more  affrays  and  Qaugh-^ 
tcrs,  burnings  and  depredations,  to  relate  all  of 
which  in  detail  would  be  endlefs.  Great  were  the 
damages  done  the  fam.e  day  by  the  Panciatichi  in 
Alliana  ;  but  by  the  treacherous  mifconducl  of 
their  captain,  Martino  Francefe,  they  were  dif- 
gracefully  repulfed,  had  many  killed  and  many 
wounded  j  and,  v/hat  was  more  to  be  dreaded,  the 
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Cancellieri  carried  thirteen  of  their  heads  in  tri-rr 
umph  to  Piiloia,  and  by  that  means  revived  the 
courage  of  their  companions,  ahnoft  funk  in  terror 
and  defpair.    Great  was  the  flaughter  of  their  ene^ 
mies,  and  numerous  the  burnings  of  houfes  com- 
mitted by  the  Panciatichi  of  Montagnana,  the  7th 
of  July,  at  Momigno.    The  loth  of  July  the  Pan- 
ciatichi of  Brandeglio  colleded  a  large  number  of 
men  from  the  plain  and  the  mountains,  and  burnt; 
all  the  houfes  of  the  Cancellieri  which  were  at  Sa- 
tornana,  at  St.  Felice,  and  there  plundered  all  the 
property  and  all  the  cattle.      The  20th  of  July 
the  Cancellieri  burnt  in  Piftoia  eight  houfes  and 
jix  ftores  of  the  Bracciolini,  and  fet  fire  to  three 
houfes  of  M.  Gio.  di  Franco,  and  demoliflied  the 
houfe  of  Francifco  Collefi,  near  to  St.  Profpero. 
The  aSth  of  July  the  Cancellieri  went  to  Monte- 
buono,  a  town  of  the  Panciatichi,  took  it  by  ftra- 
tagem,   and  burnt  it,  after  having  made   twelve 
prifoners;   whom  they  conducted   to  Piftoia,  led 
into  the  hail  of  an  houfe  inhabited  by  Giuliano 
Dragucci,  where  they  ftrangled  them,  and  threw 
rhem  out  of  the  window.     This,  which  they  call- 
ed juftice,   they  compelled  to  be  executed  by  the 
Lands  of  a  prieil  who  was  in  the  number  of  the 
prifoners,  and  then  they  put  the  prieft  to  death  in 
the  fame  manner.     Much  deftruflion  was  made 
by  fire,  on  the  30th  of  July,  in  the  commons  be- 
longing to  the  houfes  of  the  bifhop,  and  in  other 
places,  by  the  Panciatichi ;  but  no  lefs  were  the 
evils  committed  the  fame  day  by  fire  by  the  Can-r 
cellieri   in  the  commons  of  Bonelle  :    and  in  fo 
many  other  places  were  fuch  exceffes  committed 
by  the  two  faftions,  that  they  had  reduced  Piftoia 
to  be  the  mod  unhappy  among  all  the  miferable 
.pities  of  Italy;   its  whole  territory  was  one  fcene 
iof  burnings,  murders,  and  captivity  of  men,  ancj 
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the  citizens  themfelves  were  become  the  fable  and 
the  fcorn  of  the  whole  world.  The  Florentines, 
who,  as  Imperial  vicars,  had  f:>me  pretenfions  to 
interfere  in  the  government  of  Piftoia,  derived 
from  tb.e  emperor  Robert,  had  neglefted,  till  thejr 
reproached  themfelves,  to  attempt  any  falutary  re- 
medy to  fo  many  evils.  In  the  beginning  of  Au- 
guft  the  Cancellieri,  the  fa6lion  which  had  now 
the  dominion  in  Piftoia,  confidering  that  the  Pan- 
ciatichi  were  mafters  of  the  country,  and  were 
well  furnifhed  with  proviHons,  while  the  city  was 
in  danger  of  famine,  affembled  in  the  public  pa- 
lace to  deliberate  j  and  they  concluded  it  would  be 
for  the  advantage  of  their  country,  and  of  both 
parties,  to  make  peace  with  the  Panciatichi.  This 
refolution  was  locn  communicated  to  the  Pancia- 
tichi, who  fuddenly  confenttd  to  treat.  At  this 
time  the  Florentines  offered  their  mediation,  pro- 
pofed  articles,  and  fent  troops  to  keep  order,  Ike. 
The  particulars  of  this  negotiation  were  curious 
enough,  but  this  effay  is  already  too  long.  The 
wifefl  and  mod  prudent  men  in  the  city  held  fe- 
cret  communications,  fometimes  with  one  partv» 
fometimes  with  the  other,  and  then  with  the  Flo- 
rentines, till  at  laft  they  prevailed  to  have  a  gene- 
ral council  called.  This  confided  wholly  of  Can- 
cellieri,  for  the  Panciatichi  were  ftill  in  the  country, 
and  confequently  the  demands  of  the  latter  were 
thought  too  confiderable.  Such  controverfies  arofe, 
even  among  the  Cancellieri,  that  it  was  feared  no- 
thing would  ever  be  concluded.  Some  juggling 
monkiih  trick  at  laft  fucceeded  :  a  dove,  white 
and  black  (bianca  &  neri),  after  the  fimilitude  of 
the  arms  of  the  Panciatichi  family,  flew  down 
upon  the  feat  of  the  fupreme  magiftrate,  and  gave 
manifeft  figns  that  the  Mod  High  was  in  favour 
-of  peace ;  the  hard  hearts  of  the  Cancellieri  re- 
lented, 


jfented,  and  peace  was  made.  The  great  affair  of 
the  appointment  of  a  direftor  of  the  hofpital  was 
iettied,  by  giving  each  party  alternately  the  ap- 
pointment. The  Panciatichi  weie  reftored  to  the 
city;  all  crimes  and  atrocities  were  pardoned,  and 
to  be  forgotten,  ^ight  citizens  were  to  reform 
the  government  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  gonfa- 
lonier, and  all  the  other  officers,  fiiould  be  equally 
drawn  from  each  faftion;  and  the  families  inlifted 
tinder  the  Panciatichi  on  one  fide,  and  under  the 
Cancellieri  on  the  ether,  were  all  named  and  re- 
corded. 
:C2.  Rumours  and  tumults  were  ceafed  ;  the  tv»?o 
faftions  enjoyed  in  Piiioia  a  tranquillity  that  they 
believed  would  be  lafiing  ;  but  the  habits  of  dif- 
cord  were  not  eradicated,  paffions  were  not  extin- 
guifhed,  and  the  parties  were  not  balanced.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  1502,  the  fymptoms  were  difcovered 
of  an  hidden  gangrene  :  the  Cancellieri  pre- 
tended to  have  been,  by  the  general  council,  ex- 
empted from  accounting  for  what  they  had  taken 
from  the  commons  and  from  pious  places  j  and 
the  Panciatichi  demanded  to  be  refunded  in  parr, 
if  not  in  the  whole,  of  the  damages  done  by  fire  to 
their  houfes ;  but  as  the  general  council,  and 
the  other  oflkes  of  the  city,  were  compofed  of  an 
equal  number  of  fubjedls  of  the  two  faclions,  one 
party  rcfufed  to  approve  of  the  petition  of  the 
other.  ^This  exafperated  tlicir  minds  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  the  ufual  f36tions  arofe,  and  proceeded 
to  blows  and  to  arms.  They  were  feparated  foon 
by  the  Florentine  troops  of  cavalry  and  infantry, 
>vho  were  pofted  as  guards  in  Pidoia,  and  obliged, 
jwithout  difcharging  their  hatred,  indignation,  and 
fancour,  to  return  to  their  houfes  :  there  they  pre- 
pared to  give  a  frefli  fcope  to  their  paifions ;  and 
the  CaiiceUieri,  as  tlie  moft  powcrfuij  caufing  to 
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l)e  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Panclatichi  the 
fortrenfes  they  held,  began   anew  to   prepare  for 
driving    them    altogether   out    of    the    Hate    of 
Piftoia.     The  Panciatichi,  penetrating  the  defigns 
of  the  Cancellieri,  did  not  delay  to  provide  men, 
and   each  party,  introducing  men  in  the   night, 
ilood  in  hourly  expeftation  of  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity.    On  the  24th  of  February  the  Cancellieri, 
in  three  divifions,  fortified  themfelves,  with  3QQ 
men   at   the  gate   of   Guidi,   with    250   on   the 
hill   in    the   Itreet   of  St.   John,    and   with    250 
in  the  ftreet  near  St.  Dominick.     A  party  of  the 
Panciatichi  coming  in  from  the  country,  occa- 
Honed  the  battle  to  begins  but  the  Panciatichi 
cut-numbered,    and   almoll  furrounded   by  their 
enemies,  were  compelled  again   to  abandon   the 
town  with  precipitation  and  diiorder.     The  Pan- 
ciatichi, thus  expelled  a  fecond  time  from  the  city, 
difp'erfed  in  diverfe  })laces  on  the  plains  and  the 
Cancellieri  remaining  as  lords  of  Piftoia,  fuddenly 
lliut  the  gates,  and  went  with  unbridled  rage  to 
plundering,  burning,  and  deftroying   all   the  re- 
maining houfcs  and  fubftance  of  the  Panciatichi. 
They  robbed  and  burned  the  houfes  of  the  Ro-fli, 
Forteguerri,    Collefi,   Radda,   Bambolino,  Doffo, 
Gualfieducci,  aa  well  as  the  Panciatichi,  and  many 
others.     Meditating    flill   greater  cruelties,  they 
ran  in   great  fury  to   the  public  palace,   and   all 
thofe  of  the  magiftracy  who  were  of  the  ^arty  of 
the  Panciatichi,  whom  they  could  find,  they  moft 
cruelly  put  to  death,     in  this  ft:ue  of  things,  thofc 
who  prefided  over  the   adminiilration  of  juftice, 
fupported  by  the  Florentines,  attempted  to  pro- 
vide   a    remedy    againft    new    combinations,   and 
made  the  tumultuous  lay  down  their  arms.     To 
make  an  example,  they  hanged  Puccino  Puccini, 
whom  they  found  guilty  of  the  murder  of  the 
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fiipferiie    magiflrates ;   and  declared  rebels  thir» 
teen  others,  whom  they  condemned  for  high  trea- 
fon,  for  the  contempt  fhewn  to  the  fupreme  autho- 
rity :  thefe  were  driven  out  of  Piftoia,  and  fled  to 
Montale.     This   rigour  of  juftice,   however,  in- 
ftead  of  relloring  quiet  to  Piftoia,  ferved  rather  to 
haften  its  ruin;   becaufe  tltb  Panciatichi  fortified 
themfelves  vv'ith  baftions  -of  wood,  well  furnifhed 
■with  arms  and  men,  near  the  bridge  di  Bonelle, 
by  means  of  which    they  domineered   over  the 
•whole  city,  and  kept  the  minds  of  the  Cancellieri 
in  conrtant  agitation,  till  the  pride  and  ferocity  of 
the  two  parties  fufFered  not  a  day  to  pals  in  the 
city  or  the  country  without  rencounters,  burnings, 
and  flaughter.     The  Panciatichi  being  fortified  at 
Bonelle,  and  other  places  of  the  plain,  deliberated 
to  make  an  exertion  of  all  their  poffibie  firength 
to  dcftroy  totally  the  contrary  party  :  to  this  pur- 
pofe,  early  one  morning,  they  feparated  into  feveral 
divifions,  traverfed  that  extenfive  country  by  dif- 
ferent routes,  and  after  a  few  hours  met  all  together 
at  the  affaulf  of  fixteen  houfes  belonging  to  the 
Tefi,  Mati,  and  other  Cancellieri  families,   ftrip- 
ped  them  of  the  moft  valuable  effefts,  and  burnt 
the  reft  to  the  ground.  The  Cancellieri  haftened  in 
great  numbers  to  prevent  or  repair  fo  great  a  mif- 
fortune;  but  the  fury  and  the  ftrength  of  the  Pan- 
ciatichi  was  fuch,  that,  after  having  killed   and 
wounded  many,  they  obliged  the  reft  to  fly.  Their 
flight  animated  the  Panciatichi  to  fet  fire  without 
delay  to  all  the  houfes  in  that  vaft  plain,  and  pro- 
duced a  conflagration,  which  the  hiftorian  could 
compare  to  nothing  better  than  the  opening  of 
one  of  the  months  of  hell  *-. 

♦  Sembrava  efferfi  aperta  in  quelle  parti,  una  boccs  di  in- 
ferno-  P.  354* 
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PIftoia  being  in  this  deplorable  condition,  de- 
prived of  all  fuccour  and  affiftancc,   was  full  of 
people  given   up  to  a  licentious   way  of  living, 
without  fear  of  divine,  and  much  lels  of  hu'nan 
juftice,  who  committed   continual    infolence  and 
wickednefs  of  every  kind  :  whcrefoi  e  many,  knovv- 
ing   the   great    damage  which   refuhed    to    their 
country,  inftigated  the  general   council  to  e]e6t 
one  of  the  wifeR"  and  moft  learned  cicizei.s  to  ad- 
minifter,  with  fupreme  authority,  full  and  furnmary 
juftice,  to  the  end  to  find  a  remedy  for  fo  great 
diforders,  to  extinguifh  fo  great  a  fire  by  pun; fil- 
ing every  fault,  and  reducing  the  people  to  the 
necefilty  "of  embracing    peace    and    tranquillity. 
The  council  complied  with   the  petition  of  the 
principal    citizens   of  tfse   place,   and   taking   all 
authority  from  the  podefta  and  captain,  gave  the 
title  of  doge  to  Mariotto  di  Peraccino  del  Guida, 
a  doflor  of  laws  living  at  Porta  Guidi,  and  gave 
him  all  the  authority  of  the  council  itfelf.     Mari- 
otto aflumed  the  government  of  the  city,  and  con- 
duced v^ith  fo  much  recflitute,  that  no  man  could 
complain  of  his  partialty,  and  introduced  as  much 
tranquillity  into  the  city  as  he  excited  ji^a-oufv  in 
Florence.     But  the  Cancellieri,  as  thofb  who  had 
been  the  occafion  of  the  exaltation  of  Mariotto, 
defirous  of  demonftrating  their  fuperioritv  in  every 
affair,  loon  gave  occalion  to  the  general  council  to 
apprehend  frefh  evils.     They  therefore  appointed 
for  the  doge  three  of  the  wifeft  and  moft  prudent 
citizens  for  his  counfellors,  that,  amidft  fuch  dan- 
gers, he  might  be  animated  and  affifted  not  to 
relax  in  reprelTing  the  pride  of  reftlefs  fpirits,  and 
tliat   he  might  be   more   ardent   in  reducini*-  the 
people  to  order  and  quiet.     All  thefe  endeavours, 
however,  availed  but  little  ;    for  Jacopo  Savello 
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comiiT^  to  Pifloia  with  an  hundred  men  in-  arms, 
on  foot  and  on  horfeback,  in  aid  of  the  Canceliieri, 
thcfe  determined  to  go  out  in  fearch  of  the  Pan- 
ciatichi.  Uniting  three  hundred  men  to  the  fol- 
diers  of  Savello,  they  iffued  out  of  the  city  in  two 
jquadrons,  one  of  which  went  to  affault  the  houfes 
of  the  Giacomclli,  and  the  other  went  towards 
Badia  a  Paccrana,  where  having  routed  an  hundred 
cavalry  of  the  Panciatichi,  they  returned  to  unite 
with  the  other  divifion,  and  both  went  to  work  to 
rob  the  houfes  of  all  that  was  good  for  any  thing, 
and  then  to  fet  them  on  fire,  and  put  the  in- 
habitants to  the  fword.  In  the  mean  time  the 
party  of  the  Panciatichi,  numerous  in  armed  men, 
marching  fuddenly  in  front  of  the  eneniy,, thought 
to  revenge  themfelves  for  their  paft  defeat,  by  the 
total  extermination  of  the  Canceliieri :  but  be- 
caufe  the  river  Ombrone,  which  lay  between, 
hindered  the  two  parties  from  coming  cruelly  to  a 
battle,  there  enlued  frequent  fkirmilhes  on  its 
banks,  v^hich  by  length  of  time  terminated  to  the 
difadvantage  ot  the  Canceliieri,  and  was  the  rea- 
fon  that,  intiaiida!ed  by  the  force  of  the  contrary 
party,  they  hallily  retired,  with  Jacopo  Savello, 
towards  Alliana,  and  in  the  conftifion  abandoned 
the  greatefb  part  of  their  arms.  The  general  de- 
predation had  ruined  the  crops,  and  the  country 
was  affiided  with  a  fevere  famine,  which  oblig-ed 
Savello  to  leave  Piftoia. 

The  Canceliieri  of  Cavinana,  defirous  of  reftor- 
jng  to  Igno  the  Canceliieri  their  companions,  who 
had  been  baniflied  from  thence,  affembled  a  body 
of  men,  who,  united  with  two  hundred  and  fixty  per- 
fons>  on  horfeback  and  on  foot,  who  came  out  to 
their  afidance  from  the  city,  advanced  to  make 
trial  of  their  flrengthj   but  Quieting  with  their 
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fellow  fa^tionaries  from  the  mountains,  and  mak- 
ing up  five  hundred  foot,  and  one  hundred  horl'e, 
they  all  directed  their  march  towards  Picellio,  and 
encamped  near  the  old  parilh  church,  where  they 
waited  two  days  the  arrival  of  other  forces,  to  make 
an  united  allault  upon  the  caitle  :  but  not  feeing 
them  arrive,  and  fearing  that  fuccour  might  come 
to  the  Pitellians  from  their  friends  in  St,  iMar- 
cello,  they  laid  afide  their  meditated  enterprizc, 
and  returned  to  their  places. 

The  Panciatichi  of  the  mountains,  finding- 
themfelves  difturbed  by  the  Cancellieri,  thought  it 
a  duty  to  revenge  themfelves ;  and  collefling  for 
that  purpofe  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  at  Cutig- 
liano,  began  to  fcour  the  country  and  commit  de- 
predations. They  were  encountered  with  a  great 
booty,  and  a  fliarp  engagement  enfued,  and,  after 
three  hours,  the  Panciatichi  thought  it  convenient 
to  leave  their  prey,  and  retreat,  to  fave  their  lives, 
to  Lizzano.  The  Cancellieri  having  recovered 
their  property,  and  obferving  the  retreat  of  the 
Panciatichi  into  certain  houfes  of  Lizzano,  march- 
ed into  it.  Then  the  Panciatichi  of  Lizzano,  for 
fear  of  the  contrary  party,  who  were  increafcd  to 
five  hundred  perfons,  and  thinking  to  fave  their 
property  and  the  furniture  of  their  houfes,  depo- 
iited  them  in  the  church  and  its  fteeple,  to  v/liich 
alfo  the  women  and  the  men  retired.  The  Can- 
eellieri  arriving  in  Lizzano,  and  finding  all  the 
houfes  abandoned,  pillaged  all  that  was  left  in 
them,  and  then  burnt  them.  They  then  laid  fiege 
to  the  church  and  fteeple  in  fo  clofe  a  manner, 
that  there  was  no  fpace  left  for  the  Panciatichi  to 
cfcape.  The  Cancellieri  fent  notice  to  their  con- 
forts  in  the  city,  country,  and  mountains,  to  fend 
them  immediate  fuccour,  that  they  might  have 
dead,  or  prifoners,  their  confined  enemies.     One 
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tli'oufand  five  hundred   men  appeared,   arid  took 
away  from  the  befieged  all  hope  of  affillance.     In 
this  defper'ate'  fituation  there  was  no  propofal  of 
furrcndcr  or  capitulation.     The    Cancellieri,   re- 
peatedly  aflaulted    their   enemy;    but    thefe  ob- 
ilinately  defended  themfelves,  and  often  wounded 
the  afTailants.     Thefe  at  length  renewed  the  en- 
terprize  by   fire,   and   attacked  both  the  church 
;ind  fleeple  in  that  manner.     Thofe  in  the  church 
could  no  longer  endure  the  raging  flames,  and  ali 
retired  into   the  fleeple.     This   place  not  being 
capacious  eiwugh  for  all,   many   were  fuffbcated 
wkb  the  heat  and  fmoke.     The  Panciatichi,  redu-  , 
ced  to  this^  itate  of  mifery,  were  by  fome  of  the 
Cancellieri  promifed  their  lives,  if  they  would  fur- 
render.     Eighteen  of  the  befieged  took  advantage 
of  thefe  fair^words;'  but  fcarcely  were  they  in  the 
power  of  their  enemies,  when  they  were  perftdioufly 
put  to  death:  none  of  the  reft  would   furrender, 
but  refolved   to  perifli  in  the  balcony.     The  be- 
fiegers,  feeing  this  courageous  refolution,  increafed 
the  fire  under  the  balcony  in  fuch  a  degree,  thaE 
the  flames   arifing   around  and   above    it,    many 
of  the  poor  wretches  within  it,  tormented  with 
imoke,    and    heat,    and   pain,   funk   under    their 
mifery  j  and  the  more  they  deafened  the  fqu-are 
below  with  their  vjries,  the  more  their  inhuman, 
enemies  exerted  themfelves  to  diflrefs  chem. 

The  party  of  the  Panciatichi  of  the  plain,  ad- 
vifed  of  thefe  miferies  in  v;hich  their  friends  of  the 
mountsTns  were  involved,  and  not  able  to  endure 
the  horrid  excefles  which  v/ere  committed,  expe- 
dited, under  the  command  of  Tofo,  the  brother  of 
rhe  captain  Franco  Gori,  at  once  to  Pupillio  four 
h'Jtl'dred  infantry,  and  one  hundred  cavalry,  who 
giving  notice  to  ail  the  faSlionaries  of  the  moun- 
laihV,'  that  they  mig^t,co,ne  to  the  relief  of  thei 
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&.iends,  in  a  fliort  time  had  an  army  of  a  thoii- 
fand  men  and  more,  beiides  a  large  number  of 
cavalry.  Taking  poffefTion  of  proper  pofls,  and 
making  fuitable  fortifications,  Tofo,  by  a  greac 
fhour,  gave  a  fignal  of  the  fuccour  arrived  to 
the  poor  vi^limc  befieged  in  the  balcony.  The 
Cancellierij  when  they  difcov^red  this  reinforce- 
ment, fenc  parties  fuddenly  to  repiilfe  them, 
who  found  them  fo  w^ll  fortified,  that  any  at- 
tempt againft  them  muft  be  inefi'edual.  Suc- 
cours from  all  parts  arriving  to  the  Panciatichi, 
the  Cancellieri  found  it  neceflary  to  raife  the 
liege,  and  retire  without  rifking  a  battle.  The 
befieged  who  furvived  the  pain,  hunger,  and 
other  miferies,  came  out  of  that  fbeeple  and  bal- 
cony, where  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
were  found  dead  by  the  ht-at,  thirfi,  and  hunger; 
and  their  liberators  not  caring  to  purfue  their  fugi- 
tive enemies,  only  fet  fire  to  their  houfes,  by 
which  new  conflagration  there  was  not  an  houfe 
left  in  thefe  two  beautiful  villages  which  was  noc 
burnt  and  demolifiied. 

The  Panciatichi  having  vindicated  the  wrongs 
done  to  their  confbrts,  took  the  road  of  St.  Mar- 
cello,  to  return  to  the  plain  •,  but  one  hundred 
and  fifty  of  them  deviating  without  military  order, 
they  were  unexpectedly  attacked  by  the  people  of 
Calamecca,  and  not  being  able  to  defend  them- 
felveSf  they  found  it  convenient  to  fave  their  lives 
by  taking  their  flight  in  the  night.  This  event 
inftigatcd  the  Panciatichi  to  multiply  their  forces, 
to  defbroy  entirely  the  contrary  party,  and  to  this 
purpofe  hiring  troops  from  Ferrara,  Modena,  and 
Lucca,  brought  together  four  hundred  infantry, 
end  one  hundred  cavalry,  and  thefe  increafing 
daily,  gave  occafion  to  the  Cancellieri  to  prepare 
for  new  battles,  and  the  wliolc  country  was  lb  ex- 
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cited,  that  both  parties  making  great  preparations 
for  war,  nothing  remained  to  be  hoped  for  but  to 
fee  the  utter  ruin  of  thofe  places.    In  this  miferable 
flate  of  things,  Louis  king  of  France  excited  the 
Florentines  to  interpofe.     They  elected   thirteen 
commiffaries,  and  gave  them  full  power.     Thefe 
prohibited   all    to   wear  arms,   and  cited    all    the 
heads  of  the  factions,  both  of  the  Panciatichi  and 
Cancellieri,  in  the  city,  country,  and  mountains, 
to  appear  at  Florence  on  the  20th  of  Auguft.     Of 
the  heads  of  the  Panciatick  faction,  who  appeared 
at  Florence  in  obedience  to  the  order,  were  fix  of 
the  principal  men  of  the  Panciatichi  family,  four 
of  the.  Collef],  four  of  the  Bifconti,  feven  of  the 
Brunozzi,  three  of  the  Gherardi,  and  four  of  the 
Roffi:    Bartolomeo  Panciatichi,  M.  Goro  Ghieri, 
and  cap-cain  Guiliano  Gherardi,  with  feven  others, 
lefufed  to  go,  and  incurred  the  penalty  of  banifh- 
Inent  as  rebels.     Of  the  heads  of  the  Cancellieri 
party,  appeared  in  Florence  in  obedience  to  the 
citation,  two  of  the  Cancellieri,  three  of  the  Gat- 
tefchi,  three  of  the  Ambrogi,  eight  of  the  Perrac- 
cino,  three  of  the  Melocchi,  three  of  the  Tonti,  and 
five  of  the  Odaldi :  nine  refufed  to  go,  and  were 
declared  rebels.     Six  of  the  heads  of  the  Panciati- 
chi on  the  plan  appeared,  and  four  of  thofe  on  the 
jiiountains,  and  an  equal  number  of  the  Cancel- 
lieri from  each.     As   foon  as   they   appeared    in 
Florence,  feven  of  the  Cancellieri,  and  iix  of  the 
Panciatichi,  v/ere  committed  to  prifon,  and  all  the 
reft  forbidden  to  leave  Florence  on  pain  of  banifh- 
inen  as  rebels.     The  florentine  commilfaries  then 
took  all  public  oSces,  and  the  public  revenue,  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  Pilloians,  and  impofed  heavy 
fines  on  tlie  leaders  for  breaking  the  peace.    Upon 
cxaniination  it  was  found^   that  more  than  four 
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hundred  houfes  had  been  burnt  in  the  city,  and 
more  than  fixteen  hundred  in  the  country. 

The  ricrour  of  the  Florentines  prcftrved  the  15030 
peace  but  a  fliort  titr>e,  for  in  the  next  year  the 
two  faftions  of  the  Cancellieri  and  Panciatichi 
broke  out  into  another  civil  war,  as  violent  and 
deflrudive  as  ever.  But  let  us  pafs  over  the  parr 
ticulars,  and  mention  only  a  few  circumfbances. 

The  Florentines  again  made  peace  in  Pilloia  by    1504, 
their  commiflliries,  imprifonments^  fines,  and  other 
fcverities,    which    the  Piftoians    were   too    much 
exhaufted  to  refift-.     In    1505  the  Pifloians   peti-     150^. 
tioned  Florence  to  be  reftored  to  the  honours,  of- 
fices, and  revenues  of  the  city  ;  and  it  was  granted. 

The  Piiloians  were  fucU  friends  of  the  houfe  of    I5'i2„ 
Medici,   that  they  had  the   addrefs  to  efcape,  at 
the  time  when  the  Spanilh  army  invaded  Prato, 
and    committed   fuch    cruelties  and   devaftations 
there. 

John  di  Medici  was  made  pope,  and  aiTumed  i^i^^ 
the  name  of  Leo  the  Tenth,  and  the  Piftoians  made 
fuch  reioicin^'S  upon  this  occafion,  and  fent  luch 
congratulations  by  their  ambaflfadors  to  the  pope, 
and  to  Julian  his  brother,  and  Lorenzo  his  ne- 
phev.',  as  recommended  them  to  favour. 

In  I  5  14  the  families  of  Panciatichi,  CanccUieri,  15^4* 
Ricciardi,  Gualfreducci  and  Vergiolefi,  w!io  ia 
1369  had  been  prohibited  to  have,  obtain,  or  ex- 
■ercife  the  oiEees  and  dignities  of  the  city  of 
Pifloia,  its  country,  or  mountains,  fupplicated, 
with  others,  to  be  admitted  to  public  offices  and 
honours.  Their  petition  was  repeatedly  rejected 
by  the  council :  but  at  length,  by  the  influence 
and  intercelTion  of  the  pope,  Leo  the  Tenth,  they, 
their  children,  and  dcfcendants,  were  reftored  and 
admitted  to  all  the  honours  demanded.  Is  there 
ia  hiliory   a  more  curious   fad?  Thefe   families 
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vv'ere,  by  an  obitinate,  arbitrary,  and  ftupid  law^ 
excluded  from  all  offices  and  fliare  in  government  j 
yec  it   was   iinpoffible  to  eflablifh  a  government 
that  could  controul  them,  and  they  difpofed  of  all 
offices,    and    the   whole    government,  divided   as 
they  were   into    two    parties,   ftruggling   for    the 
whole  time,  and  butchering  each  other,  that  one  of 
them  might  rule  the  v^hole. 
15^5*        Seme  fparlvs  of  malignity  remained  concealed 
in  the  minds  of  the  fadlionaries,  the  Panciatichi 
and  Cancellieri,  which  in   15 15  broke  out   in   a 
furious  flame,  and  extended  into  the  plain  and  the 
mountains.     From    tumults    and    murders    both 
parties   proceeded  to  make  preparations  of  men 
and    arms,  to  revive   the  civil    wars  in  all  their 
horrors.     But  the  Florentines,  that  is  to  fay  the 
Medici    family,  interpofed  with  fuch  energy,    as 
reftored  the  publip  tranquillity  j  in  order  to  pre- 
ferve  which  they  drew  off  many  of  the  turbulent 
fpirits,    by    taking    them    into    their    fervice    as 
guards,  &c. 
J 52c.         After    the  death  of  the-  emperor  Maximilian, 
Charles  of  Auftria,  king  of  Spain,  was  elevated  to 
the  tliione  of  Casfar,  and  was  called  Charles  the 
Fifth.     Upon   this  event  the  Filloians  expelled 
fume  innovations,  but  the  emperor  was  prevailed 
upon,  by  Leo  the  Tenth,  to  make  no  change  in  the 
government  of  Tufcany  :  on  the  contrary  the  em- 
peror confirmed  to  the  Florentines  the  privileges 
of  theii-  ftate,  authority,  and  lands,  which  they  were 
in  pollcfrion  of. 
1523.         Guilio  de   Medici  was  feated  on  the  pontifical 
throne,   and   called  Clement   the  Seventh.     The 
Piftoians  did  honour  to  his  elevation  by  great  re- 
joicings,  and  by  an  embaffy  of  congratulation  j 
y/hich  produced  a  letter  from  the  pope  full  of  pa-r 
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ternal  aftecfMon  for  the  city  of  Piftola,  and  abound- 
ing in  praifes  of  the  citizens  who  compofed  it. 

The  afcendency  of  th.e  Medici  family  was  not,  1524. 
however,  fufficiently  efcablirhcd  to  prevent  a  civil 
war  from  breaking  out  again  in  Pilioia  between 
the  Cancellieri  and  Panciatichi  :  an  obilinate  bat- 
tle was  fought  between  them,  which  lafted  ^tvtn. 
hours,  and  the  Panciatichi  were  again  obliged  to 
]eave  the  city,  and  go  into  the  country  to  their 
ufual  mifchief.  They  returned  in  a-  Ihort  time 
with  additional  force,  fought  the  Cancellieri  again, 
and  obtained  a  viclory,  not  without  a  m  utitude 
of  killed  and  wounded  on  both  fides.  Afcer  this 
new  tumult  many  orations  were  inftituted  in 
Piftoia,  to  obtain  the  extirpation  of  c>vil  difcords. 
The  infurre^lion  was  foon  heard  of  in  Florence, 
and  Niccolo  Capponi,  whofe  prudence'was  elleem- 
ed  equal  to  his  valour,  wafe  fcnt  as  commifTiry, 
with  an  army,  to  fupprefs  it.-  With  great  diffi^ 
culty,  and  much  feverity,  he  fucceeded  to  make  a 
peace,  or  a  truce,  between  the  two  parties. 

But  in  1527  the  fame  facftions  revived  their  15 27. 
hoftilities,  but  the  leaders  were  fcized  and  fent  to 
Florence,  and  imprifoned,  and  mul6ied  in  fines  To 
fevere  as  intimidated  others.  Charles,  dukt-  of 
Bourbon,  with  a  large  army  of  Spaniards  and  Ger- 
mans, approached  the  Alps  of  Tufcar.y,  and  threw 
the  Piftoians  into  an  uncommon  agitation  i  but  a 
great  fall  of  fnow  obliged  him  to  divert  his  courfa 
from  Piftoia  to  Rome. 

The  Florentines  having,  in  1527,  baniflied.  the 
Medici,  and  taken  down,  with  great  Impetuofity, 
the  arms  of  that  family  from'  every  place  in  the 
city,  Charles  the  Fifth,  in  \'$igy  Yohk  upon  him-  1529. 
ielf  the  obligation  of  re-eftab!iiliing' Entirely  that 
family  in  that  city:  and  to  this  end- he  commif- 
f;uned  Filibert,  prince  of  Orange,  to  lay  fiege  to 
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Florence  with  a  large  army  of  Italians  and  Ger- 
mans. The  Florentines  made  great  preparations 
for  defence,  not  only  of  their  city,  but  aifo  of 
Pilloia.  They  fent  into  it  five  companies  of 
infantry,  and  placed  each  gate  of  the  city  under  a 
company,  and  the  piazza  under  the  fifth,  all  under 
commanders  in  whom  they  had  confidence.  But 
all  thefe  exertions  of  the  Florentines  for  the  fecu- 
rity  of  the  city  of  PKtoia,  and  to  maintain  it  at 
their  devotion,  appeared,  even  to  themfelves,  to 
be"  vain  and  of  little  moment,  if  the  good- will  of 
•the  two  faftions  of  the  Fanciatichi  and  Cancellieri 
could  not  be  obtained:  and  as  the  Cancellieri  were 
already  naturally  inclined  to  their  views,  they 
courted  and  complimented  the  Panciatichi  as  the 
inoft  powerful,  and  as  the  adherents  to  the  Me- 
dici ;  and  to  accomplifh  their  purpofe,  they  called 
to  Florence  fome  of  the  heads  of  that  party,  and 
admitting  them  into  their  council  of  v^ar,  afFedted 
a  great  elteem  for  their  judgments  and  opinions  i;i 
things  of  the  grearcll  importance.  The  Pancia- 
tichi in  Piffoia,  however,  having  the  greateil  (hare 
of  influence,  by  the  favour  of  the  pope  and  the 
Medici  family,  placed  little -confidence  in  thofc 
who  at  this  time  had  the  fway  in  Florence  j  they 
therefore  created  a  new  magiftrate  over  all  affairs 
of  the  war,  and  gave  hrm  ample  authority  to  do 
every  thing  for  the  advantage  of  the  city.  Thi« 
magiftrate  efteemed  the  five  companies  infufficient 
for  the  defence  of  the  city,  and  lent  to  Florence 
for  more  ;  but  he  was  anfwered,  that  the  troops  of 
Charles  the  Fifth  wtre  approaching  to  lay  fiege  to 
Florence,  and  that  the  forces  of  their  enemies 
increafed  eveiy  day,  fo  that  they  had  enough  to 
think  and  to  do  for  their  own  defence;  that  the 
Pidoians  muft  therefore  make  life  of  the  means 
they  had  for  their  own  falvation :  and  to  this 
'J  end 
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end  they  gave  orders  to  their  commifTary,  who 
refided  in  Piftoia  in  behalf  of  the  commons  of 
Florence,  that  he  fhould  releafe  freely  into  the 
hands  of  the  Piftoians  the  balia  of  their  city,  than 
they  might  both  govern  and  defend  themfelves ; 
and  to  their  foldiers,  pofted  as  guards,  to  return 
with  all  pofTible  expedition  to  Florence.  Thefe 
orders  of  their  principals  were  fuddenly  executed 
by  the  commiffary  and  podefta.  Piftoia  remained 
free  from  the  yoke  of  the  Imperial  vicars,  provid- 
ed itfelf  with  men,  arms,  and  provifions :  but 
dreading  the  army  of  Charles  the  Fifth  on  one  fide, 
and  the  Panciatichi  at  leaft  courting  the  Medici, 
they  fenc  four  ambaflfadors  of  the  Panciatichi 
party  to  offer  the  keys  of  the  city  to  the  pope, 
and  pray  his  interceflion  with  the  emperor  that 
his.  army  might  not  enter  their  territory,  Many 
of  the  citizens,  intimidated  by  the  uncertainty  ot 
the  times,  ablented  themfelves.  The  oppofite 
party  prevailed  too  in  another  meafure,  the  ap- 
pointment of  ambafladors  to  Florence  to  obtain  a 
re-confideration  of  their  refoiution.  This  pro- 
duced fuch  a  rage  in  the  Panciatichi  party,  'that 
one  of  the  ambaflfadors,  Tonti,  was  afTafTinated, 
and  a  riot  inftantly  enfued,  in  which  eighteen  of 
the  Cancellieri  loft  their  lives,  and  the  whole 
party  was  driven  out  of  the  city,  and  their  houfes 
plundered  and  burnt,  particularly  the  celebrated 
palace  of  that  family  near  St.  Luke's.  The  prin- 
cipal a6tors  in  this  mifchief  made  a  rich  booty  of 
money  and  jewels,  fled  to  Bologna,  where  they 
were  moft  gracioufly  received  and  pardoned  by  the 
pope. 

At  this  time  followed  the  rcr.l  extinction  of  the 
faciion  of  the  Cancellieri ;  becaufe  the  Panciatichi, 
favourites  of  the  pontiff^,  as  adherents  of  the  houfe  of 
Medici,  afliumed  fuch  vigour^  that  enraged  not  only 
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agoinfl:  the  Cancelliei  i  of  the  city,  but  of  the  conn* 
try,  both  on  the  plain  and  in  the  mountains,  they 
j'lcked,  burnt,  and  deftroyed,  the  greater  part  of 
their  houfeaj  fpreading  ruin  and  devaftation  as  they 
avent,   in  Cavinana,   Lan-iole,  Caftigliano,   Spig-^ 
nano,  and  all  the  other  caftlts  and  pofleffions  of 
the  Cancellicri,     The  people  of  Serra,  followers 
of  the  Panciaticni,  L  jrnt  the  caftle  of  Calannecca, 
v;hich  held  for  the  party  of  the  Cancellieri  i  thefe 
were  fo  inflanned  with  refentment,  that,  with  the 
belp  of  fuiiie  companipp  of  Lombards,  they  com- 
pelled their  enemy  lo  fly,  fome  of  whom  retreat- 
ing, to  fecure  the  church  of  Crefpole,  were  there 
beiieged,  and  finally  all  put  to  death  :  others  re- 
tired to  the  balcony,  and  there  fortified  themfclves, 
fo  as  to  hope  to  cfcape  the  fury  of  their  perfecu- 
tors,  bur   in   vain,  for  the  affaiiants,  difappointed 
of  their  vengeance   by  the  fword,  refolded  to  ob- 
tain it  by  famine.     The  Panciatichi  being  reduced 
to  this  ilate,   one  of  their  moft  daring  foldiers, 
named  Appolloniodi  Dante,  to  deliver  his  compa- 
nions from  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  precipi- 
tated himfelf  from  the  tower,  and  his  cloak  taking 
the  wind,  he  dtfcended   with  no  other  injury  than. 
a  flight  hurt  in  one  of  his  arms.      Running  firft  to 
Serra,  and  then  to  Piftoid,  he  excited  one  of  the 
Collefi  to  march,  wiih  a  good  body  of  foldiers,  to 
the  relief  of  the  befieged.     After  this,   PitcHio, 
Pupillio,    and    Mamir^iano,  by   revolting    to    the 
party  of  the  panciatichi,  fuffered  no  other  damage 
than  the  lols  of  a  multitude  of  thrir  inhabitants, 
who  were  chafed   from  their  habitations  as  adhe- 
rents to  the  Cancellieri. 
ic-'O,         '^^^  pope,  Clement  the  Seventh,  accepted   the 
gift  of  the  city,  and  by  a  letter  or  charter,  direfted 
to  his   bfloved    funs   the   priors,  gonfalonier,  anH 
jpcoplc  of  the  city  of  J^iftoin^  fent  his  pontifical 
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tommifi'ary  to, take  poflcffion.  The  Pancratlchl  had 
now  exrerminated  the  Cancellierr,  and  obtained 
the  power  of  governing;  but  it  was  at  the  expence 
of  fubifftinn;  both  theinfelves  and  their  country  to 
a  foreign  power  and  another  rival  family. 

Charles  the  Fifth,  the  ciSth  of  Odober,  1530,  153Q. 
conftituted  Alex:andcT  de  Medici  governor,  not 
only  of  Florence,  but  of  all  Tufcan/,  to  rhe  e3c-. 
treme  joy  and  fatisfaftion  of  Clement  the  Seventh. 
Thus  pope  and  emperor,  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines, 
Bianci  and  Neri,  Panciatichi  and  Cancellieri,  were 
at  lart  all  brought  to  unite,  as  all  fuch  conftitu- 
tions  of  government  ever  have  united,  at  lad,  \n 
a  government  of  all  authority  in  one  centre,  but 
that  centre  a  worthlefs,  however  artful,  defpot. 

The  Piftoians  were  in  hopes,  that  at  Jeali  under  jr-^i ' 
an  abfolute  prince  they  might  enjoy  a  little  tran- 
quillity:  but  in  1531  the  ufual  difgufts  between 
the  two  facftions  of  Panciatichi  and  Cancellieri 
began  to  fpring  up.  Although  the  former,  bv 
the  partiality  of  the  houfe  of  Medici,  were  in- 
dulged in  all  their  caprices,  yet  finding  them- 
felves  nov/  increafing  in  tlrength,  nothing  would 
fatisfy  them  but  the  total  expulfion  from  the  city, 
snd  the  complete  deftrudion,  of  all  that  belonged 
to  the  Cancellieri.  Tumults  and  flaughter  arofe, 
and  no  man  had  the  knovv'Iedge  or  the  will  to 
provide  a  remedy. 

Alexander  de  Medici  took  pofTefilon  of  his  1532, 
principality  in  Florence,  and  great  rejoicings  were 
made  in  Piftoia,  and  four  ambaffadors  fent  to 
prefent  the  congratulations  of  their  city,  and 
recommend  it  as  having  been  always  faithful 
lovers  of  his  family.  The  forty- eight  fenators, 
inffcituted  in  Florence  this  year  under  Alexander, 
pacified  the  two  factions  of  Panciatichi  and  Can- 
cellieri, and  thofe  pcrfons  and  families  who  re-^ 
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malned  of  the  latter  fadion  returned  to  the  city, 
to  the  joy  of  all. 

1534,  Alexander  diftinguiflied  Piftoia  from  all  other 
places  under  his  dominion,  for  its  great  afFeftion 
and  fvveet  love  to  his  family,  by  giving  orders 
that  all  the  bufinefs  of  Piftoia  fhould  be  addrefled 
immediately  to  himfelf  in  perfon. 

1535'  Charles  the  Fifth  having  determined  the  un- 
truth of  the  accufations  of  tyranny  brought  againd 
Alexander  de  Medici  by  the  Florentine  exiles^ 
made  a  vifit  to  Piftoia,  where  he  was  received  and 
entertained  in  the  public  palace. 

1536,  Alexander  took  it  into  his  head  that  commif- 
faries  and  governors  were  deftruflive  to  a  ftate, 
and  therefore  abolifliing  the  office,  he  difarmed 
the  inhabitants  as  inclined  to  tumults,  and  def- 
tined  ten  noble  Piftoians  to  govern  their  city.  On 
the  6th  of  January,  this  year,  Alexander  was  aflaf- 
iinated  by  Lorenzo,  and  Cofimo  fuceeeded.  When 
the  news  of  this  aiTallination  arrived  in  Piitoia, 
the  heads  of  the  Panciatichi  party  afiembled,  and, 
after  mature  deliberation,  concluded  that  the  pre- 
fent  was  a  convenient  opportunity  for  deftroying 
totally  all  remnants  of  the  Cancellierian  party.  To 
this  purpofe  they  excited  an  infurre<aion  of  all 
their  faftionaries,  under  colour  of  maintaining  the 
city  of  Piftoia  in  its  devotion  to  the  houfe  of 
Medici.  They  m.ade  leaders  of  Gio.  Collefi  and 
f  me  others,  and  with  a  great  multitude  fcoured 
the  city,  and  in  a  very  fhort  time  alfaffinated  fif- 
teen. Many  others,  Jioping  to  fecure  themfelves, 
took  poft  in  the  fortreftes,  but,  betrayed  by  the 
commanders,  who  let  in  the  Panciatichi,  they 
■were  miferably  deprived  of  their  lives.  The  par- 
tifans  of  the  Canceilieri,  feeing  that  they  could  not 
refift  the  fierce  alTauks  of  the  contrary  fa6lion, 
W'tnc  to  hide  themfelves,  fome  in  the  towns^  fome 
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in  the  monafteries,  and  others  in  fubterraneous 
places  ;  others  went  out  of  the  city,  found  a 
leader,  and  hazarded  a  battle  with  their  enemies, 
in  which  many  were  killed,  and  others  afterwards 
burnt  in  fleeples.  Many,  who  had  forefcen  fuch 
an  event,  had  before  retired  to  Montale  and  Men- 
tenurlo,  places  of  their  fadion  :  fo  that  the  Pancia- 
tichi  remaining  dominators  without  concroul  iti 
Piftoia,  lacked,  burnt,  and  deftroyed  all  the 
houfes,  {hops,  and  ftores,  which  reiiiained  of  the 
contrary  party  in  the  city. 

Cofimo  the  Firft  had  afcended  the  throne  of 
Tufcany,  and  ambafladors  were  lent  from  Piftoia 
to  congratulate  him.  At  the  fame  time  the  fac- 
tionaries  of  the  Cancellieri,  who  had  taken  refuore 
in  Montale,  conftitutmg  their  leader  the  captain 
Guidotto  Pazzaglia,  their  compatriot,  and  a  head 
of  the  Cancellierian  failion  (whom,  though  aged, 
and  weakened  by  io  many  military  fatigues, 
■was  retired  to  his  ellate  called  the  Houfe  in  the 
Wood*,  fortified  by  a  thick  and  high  wall,  and  de- 
fended by  an  high  and  ftrong  tower)  they  intreac- 
ed  him  to  engage  in  their  defence,  and  obftruct 
the  approaches  of  the  Panciatichi.  Pazzaglia  took 
under  his  command  all  the  faflionaries  of  his 
party,  and,  by  a  fecret  correfpondence  which  he 
had  with  Philip  Strozzi,  increafed  his  numbers  to 
four  hundred  men,  whom  he  quartered  in  his  own 
habitation.  From  this  pod  they  took  the  licence 
to  go  out  frequently  to  the  annoyance  of  the  Pan- 
ciatichi, and  gave  them  much  difturbance  and 
many  apprehenfions.  Tlie  Panciatichi,  to  make 
a  diverfion  and  a  divifion  of  the  forces  of  the 
country  party,  which  every  dzy  increafed  in 
power,  went  and  commenced  a  cruel  warfare  with 
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the  Ciincellieri  of  Cavinana.  Thefe  were  made? 
unedy,  and  retired  to  their  fleeples,  where  they 
made  a  brave  defence.  At  this  time  the  com- 
miflary  cook  the  refolution  of  bridling  the  parties 
by  authority  and  with  rigour :  but  the  Panciatichi, 
who  were  more  than  a  ihoufand  men  in  number, 
in  contempt  of  juftice,  and  fparing  neither  age, 
nor  condition,  nor  fex,  executed  in  a  fhort  time  a 
cruel  vengeance  on  their  adverfaries  by  fire  and 
fword ;  and  going  on  every  day  increafing  in  fero- 
city, they  increafed  their  murders,  rapines,  and 
fires,  till  they  reduced  Cavinana,  St.  Marcello, 
Crefpoie,  Calamecca,  Lanciole,  Pupillio,  and  other 
places,  to  horrid  fpeftacles  of  defolation.  Many 
of  the  Cancellieri,  perceiving  that  fortune  was 
not  favourable  to  them,  retired  to  the  parifii 
church  of  Cutigliano,  and  there  fortified,  Hood 
upon  their  defence,  without  lofing  their  prefence 
of  mind,  waiting  from  the  brave  captain  Luca 
Giacomelli  fome  convenient  fuccour,  by  which 
they  might  once  attempt  an  attack  upon  the  rear 
of  the  Panciatichi,  who,  to  increafe  their  power 
both  in  numbers  and  fituation,  had  taken  a  po(t 
very  near  them.  Thefe  diforders  were  very  dif- 
pleafing  to  the  duke  Cofimo  de  Medici,  and  he 
took  great  pains,  by  means  of  his  commiffary,  to 
reftore  quiet  to  the  Cancellieri,  to  v>''hich  the  Pan- 
ciatichi at  lenG,th  confented.  Neverthelefs  the 
church  was  fcarcely  opened,  when  they  fell  into 
fuch  a  furious  rage,  that  they  fell  upon  every  one 
of  the  Cancellieri,  and  cut  them  to  pieces.  Co- 
fimo vv'^as  not  difcouraged,  even  by  this  outrage, 
from  ufing  other  means  to  reftore  quiet  to  Piftpia, 
and  at  laft  reduced  fome  part  of  it  to  good  order. 
But  the  faction  of  the  Panciatichi,  having  no- 
longer  any  of  the  Cancellieri  on  whom  to  vent 
their  rage,  turned  all  their  hatred  and  indignation 
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againft  one  another.  Thefadion  became  divid- 
ed into  two,  which  rufhdi  iiuo  fuch  pcrfecutions 
of  each  other,  that  innumerable  quarrels  and 
murders  fuccecded.  The  example  was  followed 
among  their  connexions  in  Florence,  which  gave 
occafion  to  the  reclors  of  that  city,  who  dreaded 
greater  diforders,  to  drav/  the  two  parties  to  a 
trucei  At  the  fame' time  the' duke  Cofirno  v/as 
exaftly  informed,  that  the  captain  Pazzaglia  re- 
ceived daily  additions  to  the  numbers  in  his  , 
boufej-byihe  affiilance  of  Philip. Strozzi,  and  the  Philip 
other  exiles,  many  were  induced  daily  to  go  into  Strozzi. 
his  fcrvice,  and  increafed  the  terror,  which  they 
had.of  this-.gr^at  captain..'  Defirous  of  providing 
againft:  every  fmifterevent,  which  he  forefaw  m.ighc 
occur, .  not  oiTly  from  the  great  number  of  men 
who  were  aflembled  at  the  Houfe  in  the  Wood,  but 
from  the  thoufands  of  men  which  Pazzaglia  at  the 
found  of  a  bell  was  able  to  raife,  the  duke,  after 
having  in  vain  attempted  to  gain  him  by  means  of 
fome  friends,  fent  Otta  da  Montauto,  with  a  thou- 
fand  infantry,  to  attack  the  Houfe  in  the  Wood, 
and  make  prifoners  of  its  garrifon.  Montauto 
by  forced  marches  fat  down  before  the  place,  but, 
difcovered  early  by  Pazzaglia,  who,  always  vigi- 
lant, faw  every  thing,  and  thought  of  every  dan- 
ger, he  was  fiercely  repulfed.  Montauto,  perceiv- 
ing the  enterprize  to  be  difficult  which  he  had 
thought  fo  eafy,  fcnt  to  his  brother  Frederick, 
who  commanded  the  guards  in  Piftoia,  for  imme- 
diate fuccour.  The  prompt  arrival  of  this  aid 
alarmed  Pazzaglia,  who,  finding  himfelf  befieged 
by  a  great  number  of  folJiers,  and  not  hearing'the 
bell  of  Montale,  which  he  had  ordered  one  of  his 
officers  to  ring,  to  aflcmble  the  afiiilance  he  ex- 
peded  from  chat  and  other  places,  he  ventured  out 
of  his  habitation,  cloathed  and  armed  like  a  fol- 
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dierj  and  with  a  joyful  countenance  went  ta  meet: 
his  befieger,  and  demanding  uifety  for  himfelf  and 
his  foldiers,  put  himfcjf  into  his  hands.  Montauto 
received  Pazzaglia  with  a  fmiling  countenance, 
and  knowing  him  to  be  humane,  generous,  and 
polite,  he  knew  not  how  to  refufe  his  demand. 
They  both  entered  the  Houfe  in  the  Wood,  where 
they  refrelhed  thernfelves  fo  fplendidly,  that 
Montauto,  admiring  ftill  more  the  greatnefs  of 
foul  of  Pazzaglia^  could  not  without  tears^ondu6t 
him  to  the  prefence  of  the  duke.  Cofimo  had 
enough  of  policy  as  well  as  generofity  to  receive 
him  like  an  intimate  and  confidential  friend.  He 
took  him  to  his  moft  confidential  confultations, 
and  decided  on  no,  affair  of  ftate  without  his 
advice.  The  duke,  perceiving  that  the  ten  noble 
Piftoians,  deftined  to  govern  the  city,  had  not 
fulfilled  the  obligations  enjoined  upon  them,  nor 
preferved  good  order,  reftored  the  ufe  of  the 
ancient  offices  of  podefta  and  commifiliry.  He 
promoted  to  thefe  offices  men  of  moderation  as 
well  as  of  fpirit,  and  thought  by  their  means  to 
remedy  all  diforders  •,  but  there  ftill  remained 
enough  of  the  citizens  inclined  to  quarrel,  to  keep 
the  city  in  tumults,  and  to  vilify  all  juftice. 

Niccolo  Eraccioli  had  infinuated  himfelf  into 
favour  with  the  duke,  by  having  revealed  to  him  a 
confpiracy  of  the  Salviati,  Ridolfi,  Strozzi,  and 
Valoriy  and  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
certain  companies  of  infantry  v;hich  were  in  gar- 
rifon  there.  This  officer,  recoHe6ting  that  Fran- 
cefco  Brunozzi  had  been  averfe  to  include  him 
in  the  laft  truce  made  between  the  faftions  by  the 
mediation  of  the  Florentines,  conceived  the  defign 
of  taking  a  rough  revenge  of  all  the  Brunozzi 
family.  For  this  purpofe  he  put  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  his  adherents,  colleded  a  confiderable 
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body  of  armed  men,  befides  thofe  whicli  Gio. 
Collefi  held  concealed  in  his  houfe  ready  for  any 
orders  of  Bracciolini,  went  through  the  city  in 
fearch  of  Brunozzi,  and  having  found  hivn,  de- 
prived him  of  his  life.  He  proceeded  to  fee  fire 
to  his  houfe^  and  all  the  other  houfes  of  the  fami- 
ly, but  was  obliged  to  get  poffefiioli  of  them  ac 
the  point  of  the  fword.  The  Brunozzi  made  % 
brave  defence,  but  were  inferior  in  numbers,  and. 
three  fons  of  Francefco  were  left  dead,  and  the  refh 
fled  to  fome  obfcure  place.  Not  fatlsfied  with 
this,  Bracciolini  proceeded  to  the  country  houfes 
of  the  family,  with  a  foldiery  as  tyrannical  as  him- 
felf,  and  there  committed  all  imaginable  cruelty, 
burning  and  deftroying  every  thing.  For  this 
cruel  revenge  he  was  afterwards  condemned  to  pay 
to  t\-\'t  furviving  Brunozzi  only  two  thoufand  five 
hundred  ducats  for  damages.  At  the  fame  time 
many  exiles  from  Florence,,  defirous  of  depofing 
from  the  throne  of  Tufcany  the  duke  Cofimo  de 
Medici,  in  order,  as  they  pretended,  to  fet  their 
counrry  at  liberty,  colledled  together  at  Miran-  , 
dola  four  thoufand  infantry,  and  three  hundred 
cavalry,  and  gave  the  command  of  them  to  Piero 
Strozzi,  who  took  for  his  colleague  Baccio  Va- 
lori,  and  came  with  one  divifion  towards  Fiftoia, 
and  halting  at  Montemurlo,  waited  for  the  reft  of 
the  army.  The  party  of  the  Cancellieri,  who 
there  ex pefted  them,  received  them  vyith  tranf- 
ports  of  joy;  and  having  repaired  the  fortifica- 
tions, and  furnilhed  the  cattle  v/ith  every  neceflary, 
they  all,  being  fifteen  hundred  men  in  number, 
thought  of  nothing  elfe  but  doin;?  infinite  mif- 
chief  to  the  party  of  the  Panciatichi.  They 
burned  Satornana,  Valdibura,  Uzzo,  and  Capo  di 
Strada,  carrying  off  from  all  places  a  rich  booty. 
Making  no  account  of  the  government  of  Flo- 
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rence,  the  Cancellieri  made  all  their  efforts  to  re- 
enter Piftoiaj  and  the  exiles  from  Florence  had  no 
other  view  than  to  deliver  their  country  from  the 
government  of  the  Medici  j  fo  that  all  were 
agreed  to  aficmble  men,  provide  arms,  and  col- 
lefb  money,  that  thev  might  be  able  by  force  to 
vvrefb  the  command  from  the  duke  Cofimo.  That 
fovereign,  inform.ed  of  this,  and  that  thofe  in  rebel- 
lion againil  him  were  with  much  folicitude  t'orti- 
fied,  every  day  increafed  in  force,  and  did  very 
great  damage,  ordered  Alexander  Vitelli,  Otto 
da  Montauto,  and  Piero  Pipicciano,  that  in  the 
night  they  fhould  depart  from  Florence  with  their 
troops,  with  three  thoufand  Spaniards,  and  two 
regiments  of  Germans,  and  go  to  the  affault  of 
Montemurlo :  and  that  the  force  of  the  enemy 
might  be  diverted  and  difunited,  he  ordered  the 
captain  Frederick  da  Montauto,  then  in  Pifloia, 
to  unite  the  force  of  his  companies  with  thofe  of 
the  party  of  the  Panciatichij  and  the  fame  night, 
with  cries  and  fires,  fprcad  terror  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Montemurlo,  that  the  party  of  the 
Cancellieri  might  be  neceffitated  to  abandon  it.  The 
party  of  the  Panciatichi,  adhering  in  all  things  to 
the  will  of  the  duke,  united  v/ith  the  forces  of  Fre- 
derick da  Montauto,  and  in  a  dark  night  fet  all  in 
an  uproar  the  country  of  Alliana,  and  from  thence 
went  to  burn  the  houfes  of  the  abbey  of  Pacciana. 
Setting  fire  to  a  multitude  of  ricks  of  hay  and  ftacks 
of  corn  belonging  to  the  common  people,  they 
conflrained  the  captain  Bati  Rofpigliofi,  the  cap- 
tain Francefco  Gattefchi,  the  captain  Francefco 
Arferuoli,  the  captain  LucaGiacomelli,  with  many 
others  of  the  exiles,  to  abandon  Montemurlo  and 
the  neighbouring  places,  to  go  and  fuccour  their 
fa6tionaries  of  the  abbey  at  Pacciana.  A  feverc 
and  obllinacc  battle  cnfued,  in  which,  in  the  end, 
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the  PcinciatlchI  were  fuperior,  with  the  death  of 
fixty  perfons  of  both  parties,  among  whom  were 
numbered  the  captain  Mattana,  with  five  foldiers 
of  Cutigliano,  who  were  enougl)  to  put  in  doubt 
the  victory.  The  head  of  Mattana  was  carried  to 
Piflioia,  and,  amidft  the  exultations  and  rejoicings 
of  his  adverfaries,  carried  to  the  piazza  as  a  fpec-  \ 

tacle  to  ail.     This  detachment  of  the  exiles  being 
at  break  of  day,  the  iftof  Auguft,  1537,  defeated,    1537* 
Vitelli  and  Montauto,  knowing  that  the  principal 
heads  of  the  rebels  were  in  the  caftlej  went  to  the 
attack  of  Montemurlo,  and  finding  it  in  all  parts  ill 
manned,  they  animated  their  people,  and  affaulted 
the  fortrefs,  which,  after  a  refiftance  of  five  hours, 
was  carried.     Pietro  Scrozzi,  attempting  to  make  Pietro^ 
his  efcape,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  befiegers  ;   a  Strozzi. 
thoufand  men  of  both  parties  were  flain,  and  Phil- 
lip Strozzi,   Baccio  Valori,   Francefco  degli  Al-  Philip_ 
bizzi,  and  many  others,  were  conducled  prifoners  Strozzi 
to  Florence,  where,  as  rebels  both  to  the  ftate  and 
the  empire,  they  were   put  to  death.     This  was 
the  eftablifhment  and  the  bafis  of  the  grandeur  of 
Cofimo  the  Firft  de  Medici,  who  afcerwards,  on 
the  30th  of  September,  obtained   a  rnoft  ample 
diploma  of  the  emperor  Charles  the  Fifth.     Upon 
this  memorable  viftory  the  Piftoians  congratulated 
the  duke  with  an  excefs  of  joy  by  their  ambafia- 
dors  ;   and  the  party  of  the  Panciatichi,  who  had 
rendered  all  poffible  aiTiftance,  recolleding  that  the 
Cancellieri  of  the  Houfe  in  the  Wood  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  parifh  church  of  Cutigliano,  when 
that  place  was  facked  by  the  captain  Vincenzo  di 
Poggio,  and  the  proud  towers  which  were  there 
were    ruined  ro  the    foundation,    they    now   haf- 
tened   with    fuch  ferocity   to   the  aflfault   of  that 
church,  that,  after  a  long  and   good  defence,  the 
befieged,  without  hope  of  fuccour,  furrendered  at 
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dlfcretlon  to  their  enemies,  who  uniting  with  thofe 
of  Valdiburaj  of  Cireglio,  and  of  Uzzo,  their  ad- 
herents, burned  of  the  Cancellieri  more  than  thir- 
teen hundred  honfcs  in  the  commons  of  Bigiano, 
in  the  abbey  of  Pacciana,  in  Chiazzano,  Satornana, 
Calamecca,  Crefpole,  and  Lancioie. 

The  emperor  preparing  in  Lombardy  for  bat- 
tle againft  Francis  the  Firfi,  king  of  France,  and 
relying  on  the  valour  of  Piero  Scrozzi,  general  of 
the  Italian  infantry,  the  Pilioians  were  agitated 
with  fears,  and  made  great  preparations  for  de- 
fence. 
l^jS.  The  controverfy  between  Pifloia  and  Lucca, 
about  the  boundary  between  them  near  Pupiliio, 
being  adjufced,  the  duke  Cofimo  was  defirons  of 
eftablifhing  the  peace  of  the  cicy  ;  and  for  this 
object,  with  menaces  and  efficacious  admonitions, 
he  did  not  ceafe  to  prefs  the  obllinate  citizens  to 
fubmit  to  a  regular  life,  and  reduce  their  affairs 
for  once  to  good  order  and  a  Rate  of  tranquillity ; 
but  as  the  Pifcoians,  in  their  unbalanced  frate, 
had  no  other  confolation  than  ro  lland  immerfed 
in  diffenfions,  quarrels,  and  difcords,  they  gave  no 
attention  to  the  fovcreign  councils,  but  went  on 
more  tumultuous,  wicked,  and  fcditious,  deftroy- 
ing  the  good  order  of  government,  reducing  every 
thing,  without  controul,  to  the  advantage  of  their 
private  interefts,  and  the  wantonnefs  of  their  wild 
caprices*.  The  indignation  of  the  duke  was  at 
lafl:  excited  againft  thefe  obftinare  brains,  whom 
he.  thought  it  his  duty  to  tame,  by  taking  from 
them  all  the  honours,  public  offices,  and  reve- 
nues of  the  city,  as  well  as  the  inftitutions  of 
charity,  and  to  fhut  up  the  palace,  the  refidence  of 

*  Sempre  piu  tumulruanti,  e  facinorofi,  e  feditiofi,  quef- 
tando  il  buon  ordine  del  governo,  riducevano  quelle,  Janaa 
freno,  ai  vancaggi  dei  propri  intereffi,  e  difordinati  capncci. 
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the  fiiprcmc  magiilrates.  With  this  view  he 
elefled  four  commilTaries  for  riie  affairs  of  Piftoia, 
and  gave  them  full  authority  to  fulfil  his  determi- 
nation. Ail  this  was  ordained  aod  eftablilhed  ac 
the  infligacicn  of  certain  citizens  of  Piftoia,  and 
rendered  vain  all  the  efforts  of  the  people;  fince, 
by  the  tenor  of  the  fovereign  command,  all  the 
magiftracies  and  offices  of  the  city  were  fupprefled, 
and  the  adminiRration  of  all  the  revenues  and  in- 
ftitutions  of  charity  was  configned  to  Taddeo 
Guiducci,  and  Chriftopher  Ranieri,  with  the  title 
of  Froveditors  General,  vvho  received  into  their 
poiTefTjon  all  the  moveables  of  the  public  palace, 
and  the  fupreme  magiftrates  who  had  refided  in  it 
were  difmiifed.  Six  citizens  v/ere  deputed,  with 
the  title  of  Froveditors  of  the  Commons,  to  whom 
the  palace  was  committed  :  thefe,  with  the  refi- 
dent  commiflary,  and  not  otherwife,  aiTembled  to 
treat  of  the  affairs  of  their  city.  Thefe  having 
held  the  office  a  certain  time,  it  was  permitted  to 
the  Fifloians  to  draw  fix  fubjefts  from  a  purfe 
deftined  to  that  ufej  but  the  duke  apprehending 
that  thefe  new  regulations  would  excite  infurrec-  I539» 
tions,  he  fent  a  body  of  foldiers,  only  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  in  number,  to  difarm  the  citizens, 
and  rein-in  the  feditious  and  the  wicked;  ampli- 
fied the  fortifications,  and  furniflied  them  with 
every  neceffary. — Many  of  the  Piftoians  now  con- 
fidered  themfelves  as  (laves,  and  thought  their 
nobility  debafed  by  the  privation  of  all  the  ho- 
nours, public  offices,  and  revenues  :  they  thought 
it  inconfiilent  with  the  dignity  of  their  blood  to 
lead  a  life  fo  obfcure  and  inglorious ;  many 
therefore  retired  from  the  city,  and  went  to  inha- 
bit in  other  places  j  hence  the  city  was  in  dan- 
ger of  depopulation,  became  defedive  in  many 
arts   of  convenience   and  neceffity,  and    nothing 
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was  heard  but  fighs,  groans,  ?.nd  lamentations.' 
The  few  inhabi:ants  who  rennained,  knowing  the 
great  damage  which  had  refiiltcd  to  their  coun- 
try from  this  refoiution  of  the  duke,  were  never 
fiitisfied  with  venting  their  reproaches  and  curfes 
againlr  thofe  who  had  advifed  it  3  and  tliey  would 
have  attempted  more  fuch  great  things  as  com- 
pofe  the  whole  liidory  of  their  country,  if  many 
had  not  been  difncarccned  by  the  rigour  of  the 
new  government. 

All   the   foldiers  in  garrifon   at  Piftoia  being, 
in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  lovereign,  gone, 
with  all  thofe  in   the  ftate  of  Florence,  to  make 
their   honours    and    acclamations    on    the    happy 
inarriage  of  the  duke  Cofimo  with  Leonora,  the 
daughter   of   don    Perer  of  Toledo,    marquis  of 
Villa  Franca,  and  Viceroy  of  Naples,  the  Cancel- 
lieri  efteemed  the  opportunity  convenient  to  rife 
and  take  vengeance  on  the  Panciaiichi.     As  all 
the  foldiers,  and  many  of  the  citizens,  v/ere  gone 
to  Florence,  the  Canceliieri  refolved  to  enter  the 
city  in  the  night,    and  kill  all    tlie  Panciatichi, 
without    pardoning   or    fparing   one,    that    there 
might   not   remain  the  lead  m.emorial  of  them. 
They  hired  people  from  various  places,  of  every 
quality,  and  fome  of  the  rnoft  brave,  intrepid,  and 
defperate  •,  and  having  gained  over  to  their  party 
many  in  the  city,  that  they  might,  at  a  critical 
moment,    open    the    gates,    they    introduced,    in 
fmall  numbers  at  a  time,  many  of  their  moil  def- 
perate men,  and  quartered  them,  in  perfefl  fecrecy, 
in   the    houfes   of  their   adherents   and    partifans. 
They  eledled  for  their  captain   Gio.  Tonti,  who 
entered  the  fervice  in  the  night  of  the  15th  of 
June,  and  put  in  order  more  than  four  hundred 
foldiers,  and   marched  with  them  to  the  gate  of 
St.  Maik^  at  Piftoia,  v/here  the  walls  were  loweft, 
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gave  the  concerted  fignal  to  thofe  within,  that 
with  their  knowledge  he  might  enter  the  city 
unknown  to  their  enemies.  At  tlie  fignal  of 
Tonti,  thofe  who  were  upon  the  walls  let  down 
fuddenly  one  of  their  men,  with  orders  to  fay  to 
thofe  without,  that  they  had  waited  for  hours,  and 
becaufc  day  approached,  many  had  retired  to  their 
houfes  for  fear  of  a  difcovcry ;  and  that  therefore 
it  would  be  advifable  to  delay  the  enterprize  till  , 
the  next  night.  Hearing  this,  Tonti  fent  imme- 
diately one  of  his  aids  to  defire  thofe  upon  the 
walls  not  ro  depart,  and  inftantly  confulting  his 
colleagues,  he  found  but  one  for  v/aitfng  till  the 
next  night.  Tranfported  with  impatience,  Tonti 
at  once  cried  out  to  his  foldiers,  "Now  is  the 
'*  time  to  Ihow  our  courage !"  and  placing  a 
ladder  againft  the  wall,  mounted  to  the  top,  and 
haftily  moving  his  ladder  to  come  near  a  certain 
Hone,  in  order  to  leap  out  upon  the  wall,  he  fell 
with  it  into  the  ditch.  His  people  hearing  the 
noife  of  his  fall,  but  not  feeing,  by  reafon  of  the 
thicknefs  of  the  air,  what  had  happened,  they 
fufpe6ted  that  they  were  diicovered,  and  that: 
Tonti  had  been  repulfed  by  the  contrary  party, 
Thofe  therefore  who  had  afccnded  on  other  lad- 
ders turned  back,  and  gave  themfelves  to  flight, 
very  few  remaining  for  the  defence  of  Tonti ; 
among  thefe  the  moll  fpirited  and  the  mofl  faith- 
ful prefTed  to  fee  what  had  happened,  and  diico- 
vered Tonti,  with  one  thigh  broken,  half  dead  in 
the  ditch :  underflanding  the  truth  from  him, 
they  placed  him  on  a  ladder,  and,  with  the  aflift- 
ance  of  his  brother,  carried  him  to  a  houfe  in  the 
neighbourhood  as  a  place  of  fecurity.  In  this 
unfortunate  circumftance,  Simon  Gattefchi,  and 
Philip  Ghelardini,  perfons  of  great  zeal  and 
?i*fl:ivity,    prepared    to   carry    on    the   enterprize. 
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Confiding  much  in  the  afilftance  of  thofe  ip  the 
city,  tiiey  hafbened  early,  with  thirty  followers,  to 
the  gate  of  St.  JMark,  and  finding  it  open,  entered 
the  city,  and  marched  to  the  piazza.  As  many 
of  the  Panciatichi  as  they  found  they  killed, 
which  raifed  a  great  uproar  in  the  city,  and  inti- 
midated the  people  fo  much,  that  all  retired  to 
their  habitations.  The  heads  of  the  Panciatichi 
obferving  that  the  rioters  were  very  few,  and  that 
noneJn  the  city  gave  them  affiftance,  took  cou- 
rage, and  making,  by  order  of  the  commifTiry,  a 
hafty  collection  of  miCn,  they  began  with  thefe  ro 
purfue  the  others  with  fo  much  fpirir,  that  fome  of 
them  fled  out  of  the  city,  went  cowards  Cireglio- 
and  Cavinana,  there  made  a  rich  prey,  and  efcap- 
ed  into  Lombardy.  Others  were  taken  and  le- 
verely  punifiied,  arid  afterwards  all  the  accom- 
plices of  the  confpiracy  were  by  a  public  procla- 
if>ation  declared  rebels  :  thus  ended  the  tumult. 
.  The  commifTary  afterwards  ordered  to  be  arrefted 
many  of  the  Cancellieri  party,  which  was  about 
fifty  in  number,  held  them  three  months  in  prilbn, 
put  fome  of  them  to  the  torture,  by  which  he 
difcovcred  the  truth  of  the  fad:,  and  then  fet  all 
at  liberty,  without  condemning  any. 

I  r4_i.  All  contradi6lion  and  oppofition  being  fuppref- 
{cdii  and  the  harvefi  being  plentiful,  the  Piftoians 
thought  no  felicity  fuperior  to  theirs,  and  they 
thought  it  lawful  to  forget  the  paft  by  immerfing 
themfelves  in  a  fea  of  pleafures,  by  the  allurements 
of  which  they  Vv^ere  feduced  into  a  very  vicious  and 
cxpenfive  life. 

1547,  Cofim.o  acknowledged  that  the  privation  of 
honours  and  ofHces  had  decreafcd  the  population 
of  the  city,  diminifned  commerce  and  the  revenue, 
and  therefore  efteemed  it  his  intereii,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  public,  that  the  city  Ihould  be  rellored 
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to  its  priQiitive  ftate.  On  the  p.oth.  of  March, 
154.7,  he  granted  in  favour  of  the  Piltoians,  all 
the  honours  and  public  offices,  and  all  the  pri- 
vileges, which  were  eflabliflied  in  the  year  1496, 
in  tiie  convention  with  the  Florentines.  The 
purfes  were  foon  formed  of  the  nfual  magiftrates, 
and  all  the  perfons  worthy  of  that  pre-eminence 
and  thofe  honours  had  their  names  imborfed,  and 
the  fubje(5{:s  were  drawn  with  univerfal  rejoicings. 

The  reprefcntatives  of  the  fadions  of  Cancel-  1555. 
lieri,  under  the  name  of  Dormentoni,  and  thofe 
of  the  Panciatichi,  under  that  of  Rifoluti,  made  by 
fome  among  the  fports  and  fhows  of  the  Carnival, 
with  habits  and  ornaments  proper  to  that  age, 
excited  fome  injurious  words  and  confufions,  of 
fo  ferious  a  nature,  that  there  was  great  danger  of 
reviving  the  ancient  animohties  and  infurreClions : 
but  the  duke  Cofimo  caufed  to  be  arreiled  the  in- 
ventors of  thofe  mafquerades,  intimidated  their 
followers,  and  reftored  the  public  tranquillity; 
and,  to  make  the  greater  imprefiion  on  the  people, 
and  (ecure  their  quiet  for  the  future,  he  punifiied 
the  prifoners  in  an  exemplary  manner. 

The  government  continued  abfolute  in  the  fa- 
mily of  Medici  till  the  year  1737,  when,  upon  the 
death  of  John  Gallon  the  Firft,  the  laPc  grand 
duke  of  that  family,  without  iflue,  the  family 
became  extinct,  Don  Carlos,  king  of  Naples,  in 
his  own  name,  and  Philip  the  Fifth,  king  of  Spain, 
not  only  in  his  own  name,  but  alio  in  the  name  of 
the  infant  don  Philip,  and  don  Louis,  and  the  other 
fons  whom  he  might  have  by  the  queen  of  Spain, 
renounced  all  right  and  pretence,  which  they  or 
their  defcendants  might  have,  to  the  fucceflion  of 
the  grand  dukedom  of  Tufcany,  and  transferred 
all  fuch  rights,  actions,  or  pretences,  to  Francefco 
di  I»,eopoldo,  duke  of  Lonain  and  Bar,  his  heirs 
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and  fucceflbrs  ;  and  Piftoia  foon  fwore  allegiance 
to  the  new  fovereign.  And  here  ends  another 
moil:  fplendid  example  of  the  bleffings  and  feli- 
cities of  a  republic  without  three  orders  forming 
a  mutual  balance  ! — It  is  quite  unnecefTary  to 
excite  the  refentment,  or  flatter  the  vanity,  of  any 
individuals  or  families  in  America,  by  mentioning 
their  names  :  but  ifyou  begin  at  New  Hampfliire, 
and  proceed  through  all  the  dates  to  Georgia,  you 
will  at  once  be  able  to  fix  your  thoughts  upon 
fome  five  or  fix  families  in  each  ftate,  fome  two 
of  whom  will,  in  the  courfe  of  fifty  years,  perhaps 
of  five  (unlefs  they  are  reftrained  by  an  indepen- 
dent executive  power,  three  independent  branches 
in  the  legiQature,  and  an  independent  judicial 
department)  be  able  to  divide  the  ftate  into  two 
parties,  one  generally  at  the  head  of  the  gentle- 
men, the  other  of  the  fimplemen,  tear  one  another 
to  pieces,  and  rend  the  vitals  of  their  country  with 
as  ferocious  animoficy,  as'unrelenting  rancour  and 
cruelty,  as  ever  actuated  the  Cancellieri  and  the 
Panciatichi  in  Piftoia.  And  it  will  not  be  the 
fault  of  thefe  individuals  or  families  j  they  will 
not  be  able  to  avoid  it,  let  their  talents  or  virtues 
be  what  they  may  :  their  friends,  connexions,  and 
dependents,  vv'ili  ftimulate  and  urge  them  forward, 
by  every  provocation  of  flattery,  ridicule,  and  me- 
naces, until  they  plunge  them,  into  an  abyfs,  out  of 
which  they  can  never  rife: — It  v/ill  be  entirely  the 
fault  of  the  conftitution,  and  of  the  people  who  will 
not  now  adopt  a  good  one  :  it  will  be  the  misfor- 
tune of  thofe  individuals  and  families  as  much  as 
of  the  public;  for  what  confolation  can  it  be  to  a 
man,  to  think  that  his  whole  life,  and  that  of  his 
fon  and  grandlon,  muft  be  fpent  in  unceafing 
mifery  and  warfare,  for  the  fake  only  of  a  poffibi- 
lity  that  his  great  grandfon  may  become  a  defpot ! 
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Dear  Sir, 

CREMONA  had  perfevered  under  the  go- 
vernment of  confuls  until  1180,  when  flie  1180^ 
changed  the  form  of  her  govfrnmenr,  reducing  all 
the  authority  of  the  confuls  to  one  perfon  alone, 
who,  from  the  fupreme  power  which  was  given 
him,  was  denominated  a  podefla.  The  eleftions 
of  confuls  had  occafioned  fuch  contefts  among  the 
principal  families  (as  none  could  be  ele6led  to 
that  dignity  v/ho  were  not  citizens)  that  it  was 
now  ordained  by  law,  that  none  fnould  be  elected 
to  the  office  of  podcfta  who  was  not  a  foreigner*, 
and  a  citizen  of  any  other  city,  as  fhould  be 
agreeable  to  the  council,  provided  he  was  not 
related  by  blood  to  any  of  the  eleftors,  had  a 
real  eftate  in  the  city  or  country,  and  was  arrived 
at  leaft  to  thirty-fix  years  of  age:  and,  above  all 
things,  they  fought  for  men  of  prudence  and  mod: 
eminent  reputation,  to  whom,  as  foon  as  itiey 
were  elefted,  they  fent  letters  by  a  public  order, 
praying  them  to  accept  the  dignity  offered  them ; 
and  on  the  day  when  they  made  their  entry  into 
the  city,  with  a  public  concourfe  and  acclamations, 
they  were  by  the  whole  people  folemnly  met  and 
received.  They  carried  in  ceremony  the  enfigns 
of  their  authority,  the  furred  cap,  the  long  fword, 
the  rod,  and  the  fceptre*:    and  becaufe  for  the 

*  II  capelloj  et  il  ilovo,  et  la  verga,  o  fcettro. 
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mofl  part  they  were  men  of  military  talents,  as 
well  as  fl<ilful  in  the  laws,  they  ccnducled  with 
them  judges  expert  in  the  legal  fcience,  by  whofe 
means  they  heard  and  tried  all  caufes  civil  and 
criminal,  and  afiembled  the  council  when  it  was 
neceffary.  After  this  change  of  magidracy  from 
confuls  to  a  podefta,  which,  however,  was  of  fhort ' 
duration  and  little  ftability,  fuch  was  their  in- 
conftancy,  that  they  created  fometimes  a  podefta, 
fometiniies  confuls,  and  at  other  times  both  con- 
fuls and  a  podella  together;  and  there  occurred 
to  the  ftate  and  republic  of  Cremona  m.any  and 
very  greacdillurbances. 
1 183.  Cremoaa,  in  1183,  fent  her  ambafiadors  to 
Peace  Placencia,  where  were  alTembled  all  the  ambaf- 
ftancc!""'  ^'^^0^'s  of  the  other  cities  of  Lombardy,  Marca, 
and  Romagna,  together  with  the  ambafifadors  of 
the  emperor,  and  king  Henry  his  fon,  in  May. 
At  this  afiembly  it  was  concluded,  that  all  the 
cities  fhould  fend  their  ambafladors  to  the  diet  of 
Conftance,  a  principal  city  of  Germany,  to  efrablilh 
the  peace  negotiated  between  the  emperor  and 
the  cities.  The  twenty-fifth  of  June,  11 83,  was 
eftabliQied,  ratified,  and  confirmed,  that  peace, 
fo  folemn  and  fb  celebrated,  which,  from  the 
name  of  the  city  where  it  was  made,  was  called 
the  peace  of  Conftance  j  a  correct  copy  of  which 
treaty  is  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
book  of  Sigonius,  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  *. 
X  190.  Such  was  the  inftability  of  the  government,  that 
the  city  returned,  in  1 190,  to  tlie  adminiftration  of 
confuls. 
1 191.  They  in  the  next  year  ele(51ed  a  podefta  again, 
who  led  them  out  to  war,  but  was  unfortunate, 
and  this  made  them  weary  of  a  podefta ;  and  the 

•  Muratori,  Annal.  anno  1183. 
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next  year  they  created  confuls,  and  confuls  v/ere  1192. 
annually  cle6led  until  1195,  when  they  returned  1195. 
to  a  podefta.  All  t!iis  is  perfeftly  natural;  rb.e 
people  were  diftrcffcd  by  tl'.e  contefl:  of  the  prin- 
cipal families  when  they  had  confuls,  and  there- 
fore wifhed  to  have  a  foreigner  as  a  podefia  to 
keep  them  in  order.  The  principal  families, 
however,  ftruggled  for  confuls,  that  they  might 
have  the  rule ;  and  one  party  prevailed  this  year, 
and  the  other  the  next. 

The  confuls,  in  1198,  to  fupply  the  city  with  1198, 
water,  dug  a  well,  and  built  a  conduit  of  water, 
which  was  afterwards  called  the  Muraiur,  from 
the  complaints  of  the  people  againft  the  expertcc 
of  it,  which  were  fo  great,  thac  they  rofe  in  tu- 
mults, and  infifted  in  choofing  a  podefta.  Cre- 
mofino  Oldrino  was  accordingly  appointed,  and 
governed  jointly  with  the  confuls  to  the  end  of 
the  year. 

Any  one  may  p'jrfne  ?X  his  leifure  the  particu- 
lars of  the  changes  from  confuls  to  podelia,  and 
from  podeira  to*  confuls,  till  the  year  1209,  when,  1209. 
iipon  the  appointment  of  confuls,  there  arofe  dif- 
corda  and  civil  feditions,  which  brought  the  re- 
public to  the  brink  of  ruin.  The  city  became 
divided  as  it  were  into  two,  by  a  rivulet  thac 
pafTes  through  it ;  on  one  fide  it  was  called  the 
New  City,  and  on  the  other  the  Old,  though  all  the 
popular  men  of  the  old  city  joined  with  the  new: 
in  fhort,  the  divifion  was  between  the  gentlemen 
and  the  populars  at  bottom.  The  new  city  arofe 
in  tumults,  and  were  joined  by  all  but  the  gentle- 
men in  the  old,  made  new  magiftrates  and  go- 
vernors, and  congregated  together  to  conftitute  a 
new  general  council  at  Sant'  Agata. 

The   old   city   and    the    new,  each,   made    its    i2io. 
podefta,  and   many  quarrels  and'  civil  ways    fol* 
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lowed;  and  the  hatred  between  perfons  and  par- 
tics  increafing,  as  if  they  had  not  been  born  in 
the  fame  city,  but  had  been  molt  cruel  enemies, 
they  foaked  the  bofom  of  their  common  mother, 
with  blood,  and  had  no  mercy  on  her  houfes  or 
riches,  which  they  confumed  by  fire.  But  with 
much  pains  and  intercefiions  of  the  bifliop  a 
peace  was  made,  by  which  the  podeila  of  the  new 
city  fubmitted  to  the  podefta  of  the  old,  and 
fwore  obedience  to  him,  with  this  refervation,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  to  be  podefta  of  the  people, 

121 1.  The  civil  war  was  renewed  in  1211,  between 
the  citizens  of  the  old  and  the  new  city.  The 
two  faftions  proceeded  to  a  fliarp  conflid:,  and 
after  having  killed  an  infinite  number  of  citizens, 
thofe  of  the  old  city  fet  fire  to  the  houfes  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  fcene  of  a6tion,  and  con- 
fumed  every  thing  in  them.  The  year  before 
Otto  had  been  excommunicated  by  Innocent, 
the  pope,  and  deprived  of  the  empire,  and  Frede- 
rigo  Rogerio  was  eledled  in  his  place:  for  this 
reafon  the  Cremonefe  went  this  year  in  favour  of 
the  marquis  of  Efte,  and  drove  out  of  Ferrara 
Uguccione  de  Guarnefi,  v»'ho  was  podefta  there  in 
the  name  of  Otto. 

1212.  Ifi  1212  civil  difcords  were  fomewhat  appeafed, 
and  confuls  were  appointed.  The  wars  between 
Cremona,  and  Milan,  and  Placentia,  may  be  read 
by  thofe  who  are  curious,  but  are  not  to  our  pur- 

1217.  po^e.  They  lafted  till  1217,  in  the  beginning  of 
which  year  civil  difcords  and  feditions  increafed, 
becaufe  the  people  could  not  agree  in  creating  the 
magiftrates ;  and  it  was  noc  till  afrer  a  long 
delay,  and  the  interpofition  of  the  pope,  with 
apoflolical  exhortations  by  letter,  that  they  were 
perfuaded  to  lay  afide  their  hatreds  and  difcords, 
,    fo  far  as  to  appoint  a  podefta. 
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111  1201  the  moil  terrible  difcords  and  civil  1221. 
wars,  between  the  gentlemen  and  the  comrnon 
people  in  Placentia,  were  accommodated  for  a 
time,  under  the  m.ediation  o'i  Sozzo  Cogliorii, 
podefta  of  Cremona.  The  fubftance  of  the  peace, 
to  which  each  parry  fwore,  was  to  \?.y  afide  their 
'difcords  and  conctnrions,  and  forgive  the  injuries, 
damages,  and  mifchiefs,  mutually  committed 
and  received.  But  of  what  avail  are  oaths  and 
treaties,  which  the  nature  of  man  and  the  form  of 
the  government  will  not  permit  to  be  obferved  ? 

This  year  two  nobie  citizens  of  CremiOna  were     1222, 
made,  one  after  the  other,  podeftas  of  PJacentia. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1229  the  difcords     1229. 
among  the  citizens  prevailed  fo  far,  that  they  creat- 
ed confuls,  and  thofe  only  for  fix   months  j   and 
this  year  there  was  a  confederacy  of  Verona,  Mo- 
dena,  and  Parma,  againft  Cremona. 

There  arofe,  in  1232,  in  the  city  of  Cremona,    123,2, 
feditions  and  civil  wars. 

The  Cremonefe  united  with  the  popular  party     1233. 
in  Placentia,  in  favour  of  whom  Uberto  Pallavi- 
cfno,  from  Cremona,  went  with  an  hundred  lighc- 
horfe,  to  oppofe  the  noble  exiles. 

The  Milanefe  and  Brefcians,  joining  the  noble     12-74. 
exiles  from  Placentia,  went  with  a  powerful  army 
againft  Cremona,  and  deformed  the  whole  coun- 
try with  blood  and  fire. 

In  the  year  1242  began  to  take  root  in  Cre-  1242. 
mona  thofe  abominable  and  pernicious  fadions  of 
Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  and  infedled  it  to  fuch 
a  degree,  as  occafioned  an  infinite  expence  of  the 
blood  of  the  citizens,  an  ineftimable  deftruclion 
of  wealth,  an  unfpeakable  perdition  of  families, 
and  a  moil  melancholy  and  miferable  ruin  of  the 
country. 
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1246.  "^^^  ^"^y  ^^^»  ^"  1246,  divided  between  the  two 
fadlions;  but  the  Ghibellines  had  the  majority,  and 
obtained  the  appointment  of  a  podefta.  This 
year  the  emperor  Frederick  was  excommunicated 
by  the  pope  and  council  at  Lyons,  in  France,  and 
Henry  duke  of  Thuringia  was  eledled. 

1247.  T\\t  two  fa£tions  daily  increafed  in  violence. 
The  old  city,  that  is  the  gentlemen,  were  favour- 
ers of  the  Ghibellines,  and  adherents  of  Frederick, 
the  fchifmatical  emperor;  and  the  new  city,  that 
is  the  common  people,  were  partifans  of  the 
Guelphs,  v;ho  adhered  to  the  holy  fee.  The 
bloody  vvars  occafioned  by  this  divifion,  between 
Frederick  and  Innocent,  and  their  refpedive  fol- 
lowers, you  will  read  at  your  leifure,  and  you 
will  laugh  at  the  terrible  dif^race  of  Cremona  in 
the  lofs  of  their  triumphial  chariot,  an  infamy 
which  none  but  the  gentlemen  could  obliterate. 

Pallavi-  Xhe  marquis  Uberto  Pallavicino,  a  moft  powerful 
man,  and  of  great  reputation,  but  a  zealous  Ghi- 
belline  and  old-city-man,  was  appointed  podefta: 
he  fought  a  memorable  battle,  made  two  thoufand 
prifoners,  retook  the  carroccio,  and  returned  in 
triumph  to  Cremona. 

Campo  begins  his  third  book  in  the  manner  of 
Machiavel,  with  deep,  grave,  and  formial  reflec- 
;^tions,  as  if  a  diverfuy  of  fentiments,  con  trad  i(51:ory 
^principles,  inconfiftent  interefts,  and  oppofite  paf- 
lions  among  the  citizens,  could  be  reconciled  and 
•united  by  declamations  againft  difcord  and  pane- 
gyrics upon  unanimity,  without  a  balance,  in  a 
■  government  polfefled  of  fufRcient  force.    Difunion 
of  the  citizens  is,  indeed,  according  to  him,  the 
worft  evil  in  a  cityj  for  what  mortal  peftilence 
can  bring  upon  them  greater  damage  than  dif- 
,;C9rd  P^This  not  only  precipitates  noble  and  illuf- 
^0  3  trious. 
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tHous  families  to  ruin,  but  exterminates  powerfui 
and  famous  cities  :  nor  is  there  any  principality  or 
kingdom  fo  ftable  or  well  founded  that  it  may  not 
be  torn  up  by  faftions.  If  this  is  true,  it  is  ilill  an 
argument  againfl:  confticuting  a  city  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner that  it  mufi:  necefiarily  be  deftroyed  by  fadlions. 
All  thino-s  are  maintained  and  increafed  bv  concord; 
and  go  to  ruin  by  difunion;  union  brings  victory, 
and  difcord  defeat:  enemies  are  eafily  refifted 
when  you  agree  among  yourfelves ;  when  the 
members  are  difunited  from  the  body,  the  perfon 
lofes  both  ftrength  and  beauty.  When  Cyrus 
divided  the  Euphrates  into  three  hundred  rivulets, 
a  child  might  ford  the  largeft  of  them,  though 
his  favourite  had  been  drowned  in  attempting  the 
united  water.  Italy,  the  lady  and  the  queen  of 
the  v/orld,  after  infinite  conflagrations,  facks, 
flaughters,  pillages,  fubverfions,  and  ruins,  ha55 
finally  been  degraded,  by  the  difcords  of  her  fons, 
into  a  fervant  and  a  handmaid.  All  this  may  be 
true;  but  how  long  will  republicans  be  the  dupes 
of  their  own  fimplicity !  how  long  will  they 
depend  upon  fermons,  prayers,  orations,  declama- 
tions, in  honour  of  brotherly  love,  and  againfl:  dif- 
cords, when  they  know  that,  without  human  means, 
it  is  but  tempting  and  infuking  Providence,  to 
depend  upon  them  for  the  happinefs  of  life,  or  th^ 
liberty  of  fociety ! — The  city  of  Cremona,  to  come 
to  the  prefent  point,  by  its  difcords  and  divifions, 
fufFered  intolerable  evrls,  and  ultimately  lofl  her 
liberty,  falling  under  the  power  and  domination  of 
Uberto  Pallavicino;  who,  taking  the  opportunity 
from  the  controverfies,  v/hich  went  on  every  day 
increafing  among  citizens,  difunited  and  divided 
into  divers  faftions  of  new  city  and  old,  gentle- 
,men  and  common  people,  GuelphsandGhibellines,  - 
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of  Capelletti,  of  Barbarafi,  and  of  Maltraverfi,  in 
1 25 1,  the  year  125  i,  froni  podefta,  made  himfelf  abfoluce 
lord,  patron,  and  mailer,  of.  the  commonwealth, 
by  the  affiftancc  of  the  Ghibeilines,  who  in  the 
Old  city  were  very  numerous  and  powerful. 

Sozzo  Viltarino,  a  principal  nobleman  of  the 
city  of  Lodi,  maintained,  as  a  guard  of  his  perfon, 
a  company  of  loldiers  from  Cremona  :  but  the 
whole  family  of  Viftarino  being  foon  afterwards 
baniflied  and  expelled  by  the  people  of  Lodi, 
pope  Innocent  endeavoured  to  negotiate  their 
reltoration.  But  the  people  would  accept  of  no 
conditions  of  peace  until  Milan  and  Cremona 
made  war  upon  them,  and  unitedly  compelled  the 
people  of  Lodi  to  receive  the  Viftarini  into  their 
city.  At  the  end  of  the  fame  year  the  marquis 
Pallavicino,  at  the  requifition  of  the  people  of 
Placentia  againR  their  noble  exiles,  went,  with 
many  ceremonies,  to  the  fiege  of  Rivergaro,  to 
which  thofe  nobles  had  retired. 
12 C2.  The  Cremonians  about  Rivergaro,  in  1252, 
compelled  the  noble  exiles  of  Placentia  to  fur- 
render,  and  their  caflles  and  lands  were  deftroyed. 
Pallavicino,  not  content  with  having  made  himfelf 
matter  of  Ci^emona,  or  rather  of  the  old  city, 
afpired  to  the  dominion  of  Placentia,  and  to  this 
end  gave  trouble  enough  to  the  podefta  of  that 
crcy.  While  Pallavicino  was  mafter  of  the  old 
^ity,  his  rivals  Bolfio  Dovara,  firft",  and  Azzolino 
Dovara,  of  the  fame  family,  were  fucceflively 
made  lords  of  the  new  city. 
I2H.5.  Uberto  Pallavicino,  in  1253,  was  by  the  Pla- 
cencians  created  podefta  of  that  city :  but  as  the 
affairs  of  Cremona  were  in  a  critical  and  fluc- 
tuating pofture,  he  left  a  vice-podefta  at  Pla* 
centia. 

The 
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The  marquis  Pallavicino,  having  arranged  af-     1254. 
fairs  as  he  would  in  Cremona,  returned  to  Placen- 
tia  in   1254,  and,   by  favour  of  the  Giiibellines, 
was  created  perpetual  governor  and  lord  of  that 
city. 

-Uberto  Pallavicino,  with  the  Ghibeliines  of  i^cS, 
Gremona  and  Placentia,  went  to  the  affiftance  of 
Ezelino  of  Romagna,  the  mofb  cruel  of  tyrants, 
and  confederating  with  him  a^ainil  the  Man- 
touans,  configned  to  fire  and  fword  the  whole 
territory,  and  laid  fiege  to  the  city  for  three 
weeks,  and  would  have  taken  it,  if  the  marquis  of 
Efte,  and  the  Colognefe,  had  not  come  to  its 
relief. 

A  kind  of  triumvirate  was  formed  between  Ez-      1258. 
zelino,  Pallavicino,  and  Dovara,  who  afpired  at 
the  domination  of  Lombardy. 

The  triumvirate  difagreed,  and  a  new  league  1259. 
was  formed  between  Pallavicino,  Dovara,  Azzone 
marquis  of  Efte  and  Ancona,  Louis  count  of 
Verona,  Ferrara,  and  Padoua,  on  the  one  part, 
againft  Ezzelino.  The  particulars  of  the  war, 
and  the  fuccefs  of  Pallavicino  againft  Ezzelino, 
the  conqueft  of  Breflia,  and  the  fubfequent  perfc' 
cutions  of  theGuelph  party  in  that  kingdom,  may 
be  omitted;  but  in  the  year  1260  the  rage  of  1260. 
factions  and  feditions  were  fo  diftrefTing  to  all 
the  cities,  that  there  arofe  a  new  fpecies  of  pilgri- 
mage and  penitence,  whofe  object  was  to  reftore 
peace  among  the  parties,  and  obtain  the  return  of 
the  exiles  to  their  proper  cities.  The  number  of 
thefe  pious  and  charitable  people  grew  to  be  pro- 
digious in  Tufcany,  Romagna,  and  Lombardy, 
and  very  auftere  were  their  penitences,  and  very 
affeding  their  cries  of  "Mercy  !  mercy!"  Palla- 
vicino was  alarmed,  and  prohibited,  under  fevere 
penalties,  thefe  kind  of  pilgrimages  in  Cremona 
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«nd  Breflla,  becaufe  he  feared  they  would  prove 
the  ruin  of  thofe  feditions  and  divifions  by  which 
he  maintained  the  domination  of  thofe  cities.  He 
grew  proud  and  infolent,  plundered  the  bifhopric, 
and  drove  the  bifhop  into  exile. 
1261.  Palavicino  having  recovered  the  city  of  Placen- 
tia  by  means  of  the  Ghibellines,  went  with  a 
roble  company  of  Cremonians,  and  eftablifhed  a 
government,  making  podefta  Vifconte  Pallavicino, 
a  fon  of  one  of  his  brothers. 

1263.  Gandione  Dovara,  a  noble  Crcmonefe,  was,  in 
the  name  of  Pallavicino,  podefta  of  placentia; 
but  the  Guelph  exiles  making  an  infurreclion,  he 
was  driven  out  with  his  garrifon.  Pallavicino 
began  at  this  time  to  be  uncommonly  jealous  of 
Boffio  Dovara. 

1264.  Pallavicino  fell  into  a  controverfy  with  Philip 
della  Torre,  and  detained  in  Cremona  all  the 
merchants  of  Milan,  with  their  effefls,  pretending 
that  Philip  was  his  debtor,  for  having  given  him 
aJiiftance,  with  his  Crcmonefe  foidiers,  ro  recover 
the  callle  of  Arona,  occupied  by  Ottone  Vifconte, 
archbifhop  of  Milan. 

1266.  Pallavicino,  in  1Q.66,  grew  odious,  and  the 
fa(5lions  of  the  Barbarafi,  as  well  as  the  Ghibel- 
lines, had  plundered  the  church,  fo  that  the  city 
was  laid  under  an  interdift  j  and  the  pope's  nun- 
cios had  influence  enough  with  the  people  to  pro- 
duce a  revolution,  a  depcfition  of  Pallavicino, 
and  a  reftoration  of  all  the  exiles,  by  the  general 
council, 

1267.  After  the  depofition  of  Pallavicino,  Bofllo  Do- 
vara occupied  the  dominion  of  Cremona;  for,  upon 
the  iCturn  of  Amatino  Amati,  the  proper  head  of 
the  contrary  faftion,  from  exile,  Dovara,  with  his 
followers,  were  driven  out  of  the  cityj  but  he 
went  only  to  Placentia,  and  there  held  the  domi- 
nion. 
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nion,  and  appointed  to  the  government  a  podefta, 
GerardinoDovara,  a  relation. 

Uberto  Pallavicino  having  loft  the  lordOiip  of    1269. 
the  principal  cities  of  Lombardy,  died  miferably 
in  his  Sifalgio  caftle,  in  which  he  was  befieged  by 
the  Pamnefans  and  Placentians. 

Boffio  Dovara,  with  the  Ghibelline  exiles  frora    1270. 
Cremona,    v/ent   in    favour   of  Napoleone    della 
Torre,  againft  his  enemies  at  Lodi.     This  year 
they  began  in  Cremona  to  create  captains  of  the 
people.  ^^,,. 

Pontio  Amato,   a   citizen  of  Cremona,  being    t'ly^i 
podeila  of  Milan,  was  killed  in  a  battle  between 
the  Torriani,  and  Ottone  Vifconte,  archbilhop  of 
Milan. 

The  Torriani  having  taken  Crema,  fet  fire  to    1278. 
it.     The  Cremonefe  of  the  Guelph  faction  gave      ^;::,,., 
alTiftance    to    thofe    of    Torre,    againft    Ottone 
and  the  other  Vifconti,  with  whom  were  Boffio 
Dovara  of  the  Ghibelline  faftion,  who  prepared 
employment  enough  to  the  Torriani. 

The  Cremonefe  and  Parmefans,  defirous  of  ef-  1 281. 
facing  the  memory  of  the  injuries  done  them  in 
times  paft,  reftored  their  triumphal  chariot  of  ^^^^t 
the  podefta,  which  had  been  laid  afide.  Great 
joy.  was  difcovered  upon  this  occafion,  and  the 
two  cities  entered  into  a  ftrift  confederation  with 
the  Modenefe  and  Reggians,  and  the  marquis  of 
Efte.  The  principal  article  of  this  league  was, 
that  they  fhould  affift  the  inhabitants  of  Lodi,  who 
were  molefted  by  the  Milanefe,  who  favoured  the 
party  of  the  Vifconti,  of  which  the  marquis,  of  .  ^ 
Monferrato  was  captain.  Bofllo  Dovara,  and 
Gabrino  di  Monza,  who  were  alfo  of  the  fadion  of 
the  Vilconti,  entered  into  Crema  with  four  hunT 
dred  foldiers  on  horfeback,  and  as  many  on  foot^ 
the  Guelphs  having  fled, 
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iioi.        The  Torriani   being    exiled  from   Lodi,   took 
refuge  in  Cremona^  and  at  the  iame  time  Boflio 
Dovara,  fallying  out  from  Crema,  took  by  flrata- 
genv  Soncino  and  Romanengo,  caftles  in  the  ju- 
rifdiclion   of  Cremona.     The  Cremonefe  of  the 
Giielph  favflion,  then  dominant,  fearing  that  their 
affairs  would  grow  worfe,  affembled   their  army, 
and  called   a  diet  of  the  cities  their  confederates. 
The  ambafiadors  therefore  of  Placentia,  Reggio, 
Parma,  Modena,  Brefcia,  Bologna,  and  Ferrara, 
afifembled  at  Cremona;   and  the  marquis  of  Efte 
came  in  perfon.     Florence,  and  the  other  cities  of 
Tufcany,  offered  to  lend  their  aid :  the  fame  offer 
was  made  by  John  Appiano,  procurator  of  Ro- 
magna.     They  fent  alfo  a  noble  embafiy  to  the 
pope,  to  inform  him  of  the  fituation  of  affairs  in 
l.ombardy,   and   in   how  much   danger   were  the 
cities  affec^lionate  to  his  highnefs.     Ottone  Vif- 
ronte  perceiving  thefe  movements,  entered  into  a 
clofer  league  with  the  marquis  <:)f  Monferrato,  and 
colle6ting    as    many   armed  men    as    they   could, 
marched  out  with  the  triumphal  chariot  of  Milan, 
and  united  with  Boifio  Dovara.     The  Cremonefe 
conducted  their  army,  now  very  powerful  by  the 
additions  of  the  confederates,  partly  to  Caflellione, 
and  partly  to  Paderno,  caflles  of  Cremona  ;  and 
while  the  two  armies  flood  fronting  each  other, 
they  began   to  treat  of  peace,  which  was  finally 
concluded,  by  means  of  the  ambaffadors  of  Pla- 
centia and  Brefcia.     The  conditions  of  this  peace 
were,  that  all  the  cities  fl-jould  expel  each  others 
exiles.     Ottone  Vifconte  eafily  complied  with  the 
conditions   of   this    convention,   becaufe    he   had 
already  conceived  no  Imall  jealoufy  of  the  marquis 
of  Monferrato,  and  a  mofl  violent  hated  againfr 
Boifio   Dovara,   who,  being   excluded  from    this 
confederation  and  peace,  !,aftd  having  too  much 
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confidence  in  himfelf,  refufed  to  furrender  Soncino 
and  Romanengo.  The  Cremonefe  therefore  call- 
ed another  diet,  who  fent  an  army  and  expelled  , 
him,  not  only  from  thofe  two  callles,  but  from 
Crema.  William  and  Ugolino  Rofll,  noble  and 
iTJofl:  powerful  citizens  of  Parma,  having  contraft- 
.ed  marriage,  the  firft  with  Donclla  Carrara,  of  the 
fignori  of  Padoua,  and  the  other  with  Elena  Ca- 
valcabo,  of  the  family  of  the  marquis  of  Viadana, 
thefe  cities  had  made  peace,  and  were  full  of  re- 
joicings on  the  union. 

William,  marquis  of  Monferrato,  having  made  1285. 
war  upon  Ottone  Vifconce,  archbifhop  of  Milan, 
the  Cremonefe  fent  fome  companies  of  foldiers  to 
his  affiftance.  At  this  time  the  triumphal  chariot 
began  to  be  difufed,  as  very  inconvenient  in  bat- 
tle :  they  retained  only  the  general  ftandard  in 
white,  with  a  red  crofs,  to  which  Ottone,  who 
was  the  firft  to  ufe  it,  added  the  image  of  St. 
Ambrofe. 

A  peace  was  concluded,  in  1286,  between  the    1286, 
Vifconte,  the  archbifliop,  and  the  exiles  of  Milan. 
The  numerous  family  of  Sommi   had  a    con- 
firmation of  certain  rights,  anciently  granted  to  rhe 
family  by  the  bifhop  of  Cremona. 

A  new  confederation  was  formed,  in  1288,  be-  128S, 
tween  Ottone  Vifconte,  archbifhop  of  Milan,  and 
the  cities  of  Cremona,  Pavia,  Flacentia,  Brefcia, 
Genoa,  and  Afto,  againft  the  marquis  of  Monfer- 
rato :  but  the  marquis  of  Monferrato  having 
made  himfelf  fovereign  lord  of  Pavia,  a  new  diet 
was  aflembled  at  Cremona,  and  another  confedera- 
tion formed. 

Matthew  Vifconte,  who  by  Adolphus,  king  ,of    1294* 
the  Romans,  had  been  declared  Imperial  vicar  of 
the  city  of  Milan,  called  a  diet  in  that  city,  to 
deliberate  on  a  war  againft  the  Torriani,  The  am- 
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bafTadors  of  Cremona  were  thtrCt  and  pronriifed  to 
fend  their  forces  to  the  aid  of  Vifconte :  but  the 
Torriani  made  no  movement,  and  Vifconte  did 
not  long  hefitate  to  break  with  Cremona  and 
Lodi;  for,  impatient  to  enrich  his  followers,  he 
began  to  difcover  an  intention  to  impole  taxes  on 
thofe  cities.  The  Torriani  too  began  to  com- 
plain, and  were  fupported  by  the  patriarch  of 
Aquileia :  the  Torriani  came  to  Cremona,  and 
began  to  prepare  war  againft  Matthew  Vifconte. 

1295.  The  Torriani  removed  from  Cremona  to  Lodi, 
where  they  met  many  of  their  friends,  and  foon 
received  the  news  that  Matthew  Vifconte  iiad  taken 
Caftellione  from  the  Cremonefe:  the  Torriani, 
with  fome  foldiers  from  Cremona  and  Lodi,  and  a 
grofs  multitude  of  Milanefe  exiles,  their  adherents, 
went  to  meet  Vifconte,  but  were  attacked  and 
routed  by  him. 

I2QQ.  T^^^  ambaffadors  of  Cremona,  of  the  marquis  of 
Monferrato,  of  the  the  marquis  d'Efle,  of  No- 
vara^  of  Cafale,  of  Bergamo,  and  of  Vercelli,  all 
congregated  at  Pavia,  and  m;ide  a  league  againft 
Matthew  Vifconte.  The  Cremonefe,  not  long 
afterwards,  with  the  marquis  d'Efte,  were  routed 
bv  Vifconte.  This  year,  however,  a  peace  was 
concluded  between  Milan  and  Cremona,  in  which 
no  mention  is  made  of  Vifconte. 

i^oi,  A  league  was  made,  in  1302,  between  Cremona, 
Placentia,  and  Pavia,  and  they  chofe  for  their  cap- 
tain-general Alberto  Scotto,  then  lord  of  Placen- 
tia :  iht^e.  having  hired  a  good  body  of  foldiers, 
and  united  with  the  Torriani,  went  under  the  walls 
of  Milan.  Matthew  Vifconte,  feeing  that  he  was 
hated  by  his  fellow-citizens,  went  out  of  Milan, 
and  renounced  all  his  authority  to  Scotto ;  and 
w^iile  they  were  treating  of  peace,  the  Torriani 
entered  Milan,  and  drove  ofFMauhev/and  all  his 
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partifans.  After  having  expelled  the  Vifconti  from 
Milan,  a  new  congrefs  met  at  Placentia,  of  ambaf- 
fadors  from  Cremona,  Milan,  Pavia,  Lodi,  Como, 
Novara,  Vercelli,  Tortona,  Crema,  Cafale,  and 
Bergamo,  and  concluded  to  hire,  at  the  common 
exDence,  and  for  the  common  defence,  a  thoufand 
horfe  and  a  thoufand  foot. 

A  tumult  in  Parma,  in  1303,  was  occafioned  by  ij^J- 
an  attempt  of  Giberto  di  Correggio  to  reftore  the 
Parmefan  exiles.  Giacopo  Cavalcabo,  lord  of 
Viadana,  Amato,  Perfcio,  and  Sommo,  all  noble 
citizens  of  Cremona,  and  old  friends  of  Correg- 
gio,  tranfported  themfelves  to  Parma,  were  elected 
arbitrators,  and  foon  decided  the  controverfy  in 
favour  of  their  friend  Correggio.  This  year  con- 
troverfies  and  enmity  arofe  between  the  Cremo- 
nefe,  and  Alberto  Scotto,  lord  of  Placentia. 

There  was  a  diet  of  confederate  cities,  in  1304,  1304. 
againft  Alberto  Scotto.  A  powerful  army  was 
collected,  and  the  marquis  of  Monferrato,  and  the 
marquis  of  Saluzzo,  were  created  captains;  and 
having  pafTed  the  Po,  and  taken  many  caftles 
in  the  neighbourhood,  laid  fiege  to  Placentia: 
but  the  Cremonians  and  Lodians,  confidering  the 
danger  they  might  be  expofed  to  if  that  noble 
and  powerful  city  fhould  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  marquis  of  Monferrato,  they  began  to  with- 
drav7  their  troops.  They  were  followed  by  thofe 
of  Pavia,  and  the  others,  and  the  army  was  dif- 
perfed,  and  Placentia  delivered  from  the  fiege.  A 
new  league  .was  made  againft  Scotto,  the  head  of 
which  was  Vifconte  Pallavicinoj  and  the  next 
year  the  Torriani  made  themfelves  mafters  of  Pla- 
centia. 

Giacopo  Cavalcabo,   a  moft  noble  citizen   of   l3'-^7* 
Cremona,  and  lord  of  Viadana,  a  man  of  ingenuity, 
and   an  elevated  fpirir,  was   created  podefta  of 
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Milan.  The  Fulgoii,  Scotti«,  and  Palaftrelli,  no* 
ble  families  of  Placentia,  with  the  aniflance  of 
William  Cavalcabo  and  the  Cremonians^  expelled 
Lando  and  Vifconte  Pallavicino  from  Placentia. 

1308.  Guido  della  Torre,  lord  of  Milan,  made  Perfico, 
a  noble  Cremonian,  podefta  of  that  city.  This 
year  a  controverfy  arifing  betvC^een  the  Parmefans 
and  Giberto  di  Correggio,  the  Rofii,  the  Lupi, 
and  other  noble  exiles,  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
Cremona,  were  fummoned  by  their  countrymen 
to  return;  and  they  inftantly  obeyed,  and  carried 
with  them  the  aliiftance  of  Tignaca  Pallavicino, 
vvho  at  that  time  was  podefta  of  Cremona,  and 
the  Cremonian  foldiers,  and  having  driven  Cor- 
reggio from  Parma,  Giacobo  Cavalcabo  was  creat* 
ed  podefta  of  that  city.  A  confederation  was 
alfo  made  between  Guido  della  Torre,  and  the 
city  of  Cremona,  to  which  Lodi,  Bergama,  Pla- 
centia, and  Crema,  acceded. 

1309.  GuilianoSommo,  a  noble  Cremonian,  was  made 
podefta,  and  captain  of  the  commons  and  people 
of  Placentia,  for  fix  months,  according  to  the  cuf- 
tom  of  thofe  times. 

13 10.  Kenry  the  Seventh,  the  emperor,  came,  at  the 
end  of  13 10,  into  Italy  to  be  crowned,  and  he  called 
together  all  the  Ghibellines  of  Lombardy,  among 
whjom  Matthew  Vifconte  held  the  firft  place.  At 
i»>^{:;,time  the  authority  and  influence  of  William 
Cavalcabo,  brother  of  Giacopo,  was  fo  great  in 
Cremona,  that  all  public  affairs  were  adminiftered 
according  to  his  will;  but  as  thefe  brothers  were 
the  heads  of  the  Guelph  faftion  they  v/ere  little 
ffjiendly  to  the  emperor. 

1311.  Cremona,  in  1311,  tafted  more  than  ever  the 
bitter  fruits  of  faction,  civil  difcord,  and  unba- 
lanced government,  with  which  however  it  had 
been  vexed  and  diftrelTed  for  many  years :  it  was 
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now,  belides  infinite  profcriptions  of  property  and 
fiaughter  of  citizens,  upon  the  brink  of  total  ruin 
from  Henry.  Fachetto,  marquis  of  Canoffa,  had 
been  fent  with  the  title  of  Imperial  vicar,  but  had 
been  refufed  and  expelled  by  the  Guelphs,  who 
then  had  the  domination  in  Cremona:  the  em- 
peror's indignation  was  excited,  and  he  gave  orders 
to  Matthew  Vifconte  to  pafs  the  Adda,  and  aflault 
Cremona  with  an  army  of  Ghibellines,  who,  col- 
lefting  together  from  every  quarter,  were  increaf- 
cd  to  a  great  number.  The  emperor  himfelf, 
with  the  emprefs  his  conforr,  departing  from 
Milan,  removed  to  Lodi.  Guiielmo  Cavaicabo, 
to  whom  had  been  given  by  the  Guelphs  the 
abfplute  dominion  of  Cremona,  perceiving  fuch 
formidable  preparations  for  war,  knowing  his  own 
city  to  be  nearly  divided  into  equal  parties,  and 
having  little  confidence  in  his  ov/n  fa6lion,  quitted 
the  city,  and  v;ent  to  Via/dana,  followed  by  the 
Picenardi,  Sommi,  and  Perfichi,  with  many  others, 
nobles  and  populars,  his  adherents:  and  the  city 
would  have  been  wholly  evacuated  and  abandoned, 
if  the  citizens  had  not  been  difiuaded  by  Sopra- 
monte  Amato,  who  went  into  the  middle  of  the 
multitude,  exhorted  them  to  flay,  and  throw 
themfeives  on  the  mercy  of  the  emperor,  whom  he 
painted  as  pious  and  clement,  and  offered  himfelf 
as  one  of  the  principal  interceflors.  The  people 
being  comforted  by  his  fpeech,  it  was  ordered, 
that  two  hundred  of  the  principal  men  fliould  go 
to  meet  Henry,  who,  hearing  of  the  flight  of  Ca- 
vaicabo and  his  adherents,  removed  towards  Cre- 
mona, and  was  already  arrived  at  Paderno,  eight 
miles  diflant  from  that  city :  there  he  was  found 
by  the  Cremonians,  who  had  been  fent  with 
Sopramonte  Amato,  who,  in  miferable  habits,  with 
their  heads  uncovered,  with  naked  iQ^t,  and  cords 
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about  their  necks,  when  they  canne  before  the  empe- 
ror, fell  upon  their  knees,  and  cried  out,  "  Mercy  !" 
(mifericordia !)  and,  with  tears  and  lamentations, 
endeavoured  to  recommend  themfelves  and  their 
country  to  the  clemency  of  the  conqueror.  Such 
a  fpeftacle  of  mifery  might  have  moved  to  com- 
paffion  the  heart  of  cruelty  itfelf:  it  had  not, 
however,  the  force  to  move  in  the  fmalleft  degree 
to  mercy  the  moft  inhuman  foul  of  Henry,  who, 
with  a  cruelty  more  than  barbarous,  rolling  his 
eyes  another  way,  that  he  might  not  fee  them, 
commanded,  with  a  voice  of  ferocity,  that  they 
Ihould  be  all  {<iini  to  prifon ;  which  was  inftantly 
executed  by  his  minifters,  and  they  were  foon 
after  put  to  death.  Henry  entered  Cremona, 
aflembled  the  council,  and  ordered  that  the  walls 
of  the  city  fhould  be  thrown  down.  This  order 
was  executed  :  and  Henry  defired  to  have  the 
houfes  demolifhed  ;  but  at  the  prayer  of  fome 
of  his  lords  and  barons,  he  was  diverted  from  this 
malicious  purpofe;  but  they  could  not  hinder 
many  from  being  burned  by  Cremonian  citizens, 
who  had  been  exiles  for  being  of  the  Ghibelline 
faction,  and  who  fought  every  cruel  method  of 
revenge  for  the  injuries  they  had  received.  The 
city  was  therefore  filled  with  mifery  ♦,  the  Te- 
defques  and  Italians  all  robbed  alikej  and  nothing- 
was  heard  but  violence,  murder^  rapine,  and  ex- 
tortion. The  moft  rich  were  fure  to  be  declared 
guilty,  and  their  eftates  to  be  confifcared. — The 
emperor  at  laft  came  to  the  public  palace,  and 
taufed  to  be  publifhed  a  moft  fevere  fentence,  in 
which  he  condemned  the  Cremonians  to  pay  an 
hundred  thoufand  golden  florins,  confifcated  the 
public  revenue,  and  ordered  that  the  walls  and 
bulwarks  of  the  city  fhould  be  ruined,  and  the 
ditches  filled  up,  Thefe  hard  conditions  were 
''**'^-"-  accepted. 


acceoted,  and  the  obfervation  of  them  fworn  to  by 
Frederick  Artezaga,  fyndick  of  the  commons  of 
Cremona,  in  whom  was  left  the  governmerrt  of 
the  faftlon  of  Ghibellines,  favoured  and  exalted 
by  the  emperor,  Vs^ho  now  left  one  of  his  vicars, 
and  departed.  The  Guelphs,  thus  ill  treated, 
now  con.certed  another  confederation,  and  called 
in  to  their  aid  Robert,  king  of  Puglia:  into  this 
league  entered  all  the  cities  of  Romagna  and 
Tufcany.  The  principal  were  Florence,  Lucca,  and 
Siena;  and  of  thofe  of  Lombardy,  Bologna,  Reg- 
p-io,  and  Parma,  whofc  fovereign  lord  was  Giberto 
di  Correggio.  The  Torriani,  and  the  Cavalcabos, 
with  the  reft  of  the  Milancfe  and  Cremonian  ex- 
iles, joined  the  confederacy;  and  all  thefe  united, 
after  having  made  themfelves  matters  of  the  bridge 
^of  DolTolo  over  the  Po,  took  alfo  Cafalmaggiore, 
driving  out  the  Ghibellines. 

-  William  Cavalcabo,  having  leai^ned  that  John  1^1%, 
Caftiglione,  podefta  of  Cremona,  in  the  name  of 
the  emperor,  was  gone  with  the  militia  to  Pozzo- 
boronzo,  a  place  fubjeft  to  the  Cremonians,  ini 
which  were  fome  Guelphs,  taking  advantage  of  this 
opportunity,  flies  with  admirable  rapidity  to  Cre- 
mona, and  entering  the  city  by  the  gate  della 
Mofa,  arrived  without  oppofition  to  the  piazza, 
where  he  was  encountered  by  Galeazzo  Vifconte, 
and  Manfredino  Pallavicino;  but  thefe  not  being 
able  to  fuftain  the  innpetuofity  of  the  foldiers  of 
Cavalcabo,  not  without  a  great  flaughter  oi  Ghi- 
bellines, among  whom  was  (lain  Giacomo  Rede- 
nafco,  they  refigned  themfelves  to  flight,  and  Ga- 
leazzo faved  himxfelf  in  Crema.  Soon  afterwards, 
as  an  infurredlion  was  expedled  in  Cremona,  Gi- 
berto di  Reggio  went  thither  from  Parma,  where 
he  was  received  with  tokens  of  the  greateft  joyj 
and  having  quieted  with  great  prudence  the  con- 
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troverfiesj  he  eftabliihed  Cavalcabo  in  the  lordfliip 
of  the  city,  making  Quirico  Sanvitale,  his  fon-in- 
]aw,  podefta.  The  inhabitants  ofSoncino  having 
^ifo  expelled  the  Imperial  governor,  furrcndered  to 
Cavalcabo,  who,  fearing  that  the  enemy  would 
encamp  at  that  poll,  v;ent  thither  fuddenly  with 
Venturino  Benzone,  head  of  the  Guelphs  of  Crema, 
and  with  Venturino  Fondulo,  one  of  the  principal 
men  ofSoncino.  The  Barbu(i,  and  other  families 
of  Soncino,  of  the  oppofite  fadion,  having  con- 
veyed intelligence  of  this  to  the  emperor,  he  gave 
Soncino  to  the  count  Guarnero,  his  general  in 
Lombardy,  who  went  and  laid  fiege  to  the  place. 
There  were  in  Soncino,  befides  the  Terrazzani, 
the  Guelphs  of  Cremona,  Crema/ and  Bergamo; 
and  with  the  count  Guarnero,  btfidcs  the  Tedefque 
troops,  were  the  Ghibellines  of  Cremona,  Berga- 
mo, and  Crema.  The  inhabitants  ofSoncino  de- 
fended themfelves  on  the  firft  afTault  with  great 
a6livity,  encouraged  by  the  valour  of  Cavalcabo, 
Benzone,  and  Fondulo  •,  but  feized  with  a  panic, 
upon  fome  advantage  gained  by  Galeazzo  Vif- 
conte,  the  foldiers,  who  came  to  their  afliftancc 
from  Cremona,  abandoned  Ihamefully  their  de- 
fence, and  retreated  into  the  houfes.  Cavalcabo, 
feeing  fuch  cowardice  or  treachery,  confulted  with 
Benzone  to  get  out  of  that  place  as  foon  as  pof- 
fible :  collefting  their  foldiers  in  a  compadl  body, 
they  rufhed  into  the  midft  of  the  enemy,  combat- 
ing with  wonderful  intrepidity;  but  Cavalcabo 
being  killed,  and  Benzone,  and  Venturino  Fon- 
dulo, with  his  two  fcfis,  made  prifoners,  the  Ghi- 
bellines remained  vi6lorious.  Benzone,  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Ghibellines  of  Crema,  was 
miferably  airaffinatcd;  aftd  Fondolo,  with  his  two 
fons,  by  the  orders  v(  Guarnero,  were  hanged 
before  the  gate  of  Soncino.     The  news  of  this 
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defeat  filled  Cremona  with  terror  and  confiifion  : 
but  Giberto  Correggio,  with  a  company  of  Par- 
mefans,  coming  in,  their  fears  fubfided,  and  the 
enemy  having  intelligence  of  this  fuccour,  had  not 
the  courage  to  approach  the  walls.  The  Cremo- 
nians,  to  recompenfe  the  benefit  received  from 
Corregio,  gave  him  the  dominion  of  the  city 
for  five  years.  The  Guelphs  took  Caftellionc,  ia 
which  was  Manfredino  Pallavicino,  who  v/as  made 
prifoner :  and  Caftelnovoj  the  mouth  of  the  Adda 
to  the  Guelphs,  was  taken  by  the  Ghibellines. 

Paflarino  della  Torre  had  the  government  of 
Cremona  in  13 13,  with  the  title  of  vicar  of  Ro-    13 13, 
bert,  king  of  Puglia. 

Giacopo  Cavalcabo,  marquis  of  Viadana,  was,  in 
1315,  by  the  common  confent  of  the  people,  131^, 
elected  to  the  dominion  of  Cremona.  Ponzino  de 
Ponzoni,  his  brother-in-law,  whether  from  private 
envy  or  republican  jealoufy,  was  enraged  beyond 
all  meafure  at  this,  and  he  ftirred  up  infurreclions 
againfb  Cavalcabo,  many  other  noble  families, 
the  Ponzoni,  the  Guazoni,  the  Amati,  and  the 
Picenardi,  who  went  out  of  Cremona,  and  mad^  a 
league  with  the  Vifconte,  and  occafioned  much 
mifchief  and  ruin  to  their  country,  againfb  which 
they  took  up  arms. 

Ponzino  Ponzone,  and  all  his  adherents,  having  I3i6, 
made  a  league  with  Cane  della  Scala,  lord  of 
Verona,  and  with  Paflarino  Buona  Cofil,  lord  of 
Mantoua,  came  to  Cremona,  and  laid  fiege  to  it; 
but  by  the  valour  of  thofe  within  were  repulfed  ; 
yet  they  did  much  damage  in  the  territory.  A 
peace,  or  the  appearance  o(  a  roeace,  between  thofe 
in  the  city  and  the  exiles,  was  then  made;  and  by 
common  confent  was  deputed  to  the  government 
of  the  city  Egidiolo  Piperano,  vvich  the  title  of 
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abbate  of  the  people :  and  then  the  Ponzoni,  with 
their  parcifans,  returned  to  the  city. 
^3^7'         The  whole  city,  in  1317,  arofe  in  arms,  excited 
by  Giacopo  and  Luigi  Cavalcabo,  and  Gregorio 
Somnro,  and  others  their  partifans  of  the  Guelph 
faftion,   with  whom   were   the   Brufati,   lords    of 
Erelcia,  with  all  their  followers:  thefe,  entering 
the  great  piazza  of  Cremona,  affafrinated  Egidiolo 
PiperanOj  who  had  mounted  the  roftrum   to  ftill 
the  tumult.     Leonard  and  Baccanino  Picenardi, 
though  one  of  them  was  a  brother-in-law  of  Louis 
Gavalcabo,  were  both  afiaffinated  ;  the  Pedecani, 
Malombraj   Alemanni,    and   others    innumerable, 
both  of  the  noble   and    popular  families  of  the 
Ghibelline  faflion,  were  murdered  ;  and  the  whole 
fadlion  was  in  fad  driven  out  of  the  city,  Ponzone 
taking  his  flight  with  feme  others  of  the  princi- 
pal citizens  who  held  wirh  him.     He  was  received 
into  Soncino  by  Philip  Barbuo,  and  foon  obtained 
Gaftellione,  and  all  the  Guelphs  were  chafed  our 
of  both  thele   places,-    Ponzone,   who   had   firft 
holden  with  the  Guelph  party,  now  conjured  up 
another  fadion,  by  the.  name  of  the  Maltraverfij 
of  whom  he  v;as  the  head  ffor  every  faflion  has 
its   podcfta,  little  council,  and  great  council,  its 
Ming,  lords,  and  commons),  artd  in  a  ll^ort  time 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  almoft  all  the  Cremonefe 
territories  in  the  country.     Finally,   the  Ghibel- 
jhies  and  Makraverfi  made  a  coalition,  and  confti- 
tuting  Ponzino  their  head,  entered  into  clofe  alli- 
ance with  Cane  della  Scala,  lord  of  Verona,  and 
Paflarino  BuonacoiTi,  lord  of  Mantoua,  and  with 
Matthew  Vifconte,  vicar-general  of  Milan  :  there 
came,  therefore,  to  the  aOiftance  of  the  Ghibcl- 
lines   and    Makraverfi,    againll    the    Guelphs,    in 
Cremona,  Cane  and  Paflarino,  with  their  people, 
aad  Miitchew  fentthcm  Luchino,  his  Ton,  with  the 
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fome  companies  of  Pavians,  Placentians,  Parme- 
fans,  Bcrgamans,  and  others  from  Coma,  Novara, 
Vercella,  Crema,  and  Montferrato.  All  thefe  peo- 
ple uniting  together,  encamped  againft  Cremona. 
The  fiege  continued  twenty-eight  days,  without 
any  event  of  confequence,  excepting  their  depre- 
dations upon  the  territory  in  the  country,  and 
deftruftion  of  all  the  eftates  of  the  Guelphs. 

Ponzone,  having  made  a  breach  in  the  wall,  13 iS. 
entered  the  city  with  his  Ghibellines  and  Maltra- 
verfi,  and  reached  the  piazza  without  being  difco- 
vered.  The  Guelphs  when  they  faw  him  were 
aftonifhed  and  fled,  and  with  them  Giacopo  Ca- 
valcabo  and  Gregorio  Sommo.  Ponzone  was 
proclaimed  lord  of  Cremona  by  the  Ghibellines 
and  Maltraverfi.  At  the  fame  time  the  partifans 
of  Cavalcabo  took  Robecco,  and  went  to  Olme- 
ncta,  eight  miles  from  Cremona,  and  ruined  certain 
towers  of  the  Zucchelli,  in  which  was  Niculo 
Borgo,  with  fome  others  of  the  faftion  of  Pon- 
zone, who,  upon  hearing  of  the  deftrucftion  of  his 
friends,  v/ent  with  a  body  of  foldiers  to  thofe 
places,  and  made  much  havoc  among  the  people 
of  Cavalcabo. 

Giberto  Correggio,  captain -general  of  the  ^2^'^* 
Guelph  league,  with  Cavalcabo,  and  all  thofe  of 
their  faftlon,  broke  down  the  walls  of  the  city  in 
13 1 9,  entered,  and  by  force  of  arms  drove  out 
the  Giiibellines,  and  Ponzino  Ponzone  with  his 
league  of  Maltraverfi  Guelphs. 

This  Ponzone  appears  to  have  joined  any  fide, 
as  his  circumftances  gave  him  opportunity;  for  in 
13 19- he  made  a  coalition  with  Galeazzo  Vifconte, 
fon  of  Matthew,  and  lord  of  Placentia,  with  the 
Ghibelline  faflion  entered  by  force  of  arms  into 
Cremona;  and  chafed  away  the  Cavalcabos,  with  all 
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the  real  Guelphs  their  partifans.  There  was 
afterwards  publifhed  a  proclamation  in  the  name 
of  Galeazzo,  that  it  fhould  be  lawful  for  all,  of 
whatever  faction,  to  inhabit  the  city  of  Cremona, 
excepting  the  Cavalcabos,  and  certain  other  citi- 
zens, fufpecled  of  having  concerted  a  plot  againfl; 
Galeazzo  and  his  partifans. 

IJ24.  Alberto  Scotto,  of  Placentia,  head  of  the 
Guelphs,  was  killed,  amidft  three  hundred  G'Tibel- 
lines,  in  taking  the  caftle  of  Malamcrte.  Rai- 
mondo  Cordona  was  fent  by  the  pope,  John  XXII. 
with  a  powerful  army,  to  the  affittance  of  the 
Guelphs,  who  affembling  all  of  his  fadion  in 
Lombardy,  v^'ent  againfl  Galeazzo  Vifconte,  and 
fhutting  him  up  in  iNlilan,  laid  fiege  to  it. 

1327.  Louis  the  Fourtii,  of  Eavaria,  fet  up  an  anti- 
pope  againll  John. 

1329.  i.ouis  confirmed  to  the  Cremonians  all  the 
piivileges  granted  to  them  by  his  predeceffors. 

J 330.  Guido  de  Camilla,  Imperial  vicar,  had  the 
government  of  t'le  city,  and  a  truce  was  eflablifhed 
betv/een  the  community  of  Cremona  and  Gregory 
de  Sommi,  by  Vv'hich  it  appears,  that  Cremona 
was  not  at  that  time  iubjefted  to  the  Vifconte. 
The  city  was  governed  by  Gnibtliines,  who  were 
the  majority  or  predominant  parry ;  and  Gregory 
Somimo  wa3  one  of  the  principal  heads  of  the 
Guelph  party. 

^33S'  Azzo  Vifconte,  fon  of  Galeazzo,  having  made  a 
peace  with  the  Cremonians,  gave  them  the  domi- 
nion of  Crema,  v/hich,  afier  the  death  of  pope 
John,  had  fubjedcd  itlelf  to  the  Vifconti.  1  his 
year,  according  to  fjme  hiftorians,  the  lordfhip  of 
Cn-mona  was  given  by  its  inhabitants  to  the  famo 
Azzo  Vifconte. 

Azzo  Vifconte,  lord  of  Cremona,  died  without 
fons,  and  to  him  fucceeded  in  the  dominion  of 
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Milan  and  of  Cremona,  Liichino  Vifconte,  and 
John  his  brother,  who,  from  bifliop  of  Novara, 
was  a  little  afterwards  made  archbirtiop  of  Milan, 
io  rhf^c  he  became  in  that  city  lord  both  in  fpi- 
ritual  and  temporal  affairs.  Cremona  enjoyed  a 
ftate  of  tranquillity  under  the  joint  lordHiip  of 
Luchino,  and  John  the  archbifhop. 

Luchino  Vifconte  died  in  1338,  and  for  his  rare  133^' 
and  excellent  qualities  very  much  regretted  by  the 
people  his  fubjecfts  :  he  left  no  fon,  and  therefore 
the  archbifhop  obtained  the  fole  lordOiip  of  Milan 
and  Cremona,  and  of  many  other  cities  acquired 
by  the  virtue  of  L.uchino.  John  and  Luchino  had 
obtained  frun:i  Beneciift  the  Twelfth,  pope,  the 
title  of  vicars  of  the  holy  apoftolical  fee. 

Bernabo  and  Galeazzo,  brothers  of  the  Vifconti,  13501^ 
nephews  of  John,  the  archbidiop  and  lord  of  Milan 
and  Cremona,  both  married;  the  firft  to  Regina 
deila  Scaia,  daughter  of  the  lord  of  Verona  and 
Vicenza ;  and  Galeazzo  married  a  fifter  of  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  named  Bianca. 

John  Vifconte,  archbiOiop  and  lord  of  Milan,  1354* 
after  having  greatly  amplified  his  dominions,  died 
in  1354,  leaving  as  his  heirs  Matthew,  Bernabo, 
and  Galeazzo,  fons  of  Stephen  his  brother.  The 
extent  of  abfolute  dominion,  already  acquired  by 
this  family  over  the  ruins  of  fo  many  common- 
wealths, ruined  by  their  unbalanced  fa6lions,  ap- 
pears by  the  divifion  made  upon  this  occafion  : 
To  Matthew  were  affigned  Placenria,  Lodi,  Bo- 
logna, MafTa,  Lugo,  Bobio,  Pontremeio,  and 
Borgo  San  Donino  ;  to  Galeazzo,  the  cities  of 
Coma,  Novara,  Vercelli,  Afti,  Alba,  AlefTandria, 
Tortona,  Caflelnuovo  di  Scrivia,  BaiTignana,  Vige- 
vano,  St.  Angeio,  Montebuono,  and  Mairano; 
to  Bernabo  were  given  Cremona,  Bergamo, 
Brefcia,  Crema,  Valcamonica,  Lonato,  with  all 
the  river  dal  Lago  di   Garda,  and  otlnr  places. 
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The  lordfliip  of  Milan  and  Genoa  remained  to 
them  all  united. 
"^jSS'  The  emperor,  Charles  the  Fourth,  came  into 
Italy  to  receive  the  Imperial  crown,  and  was 
crowned  with  the  crown  of  iron  at  Milan,  by  Ro- 
bert Vifconte,  archbifliop  of  that  city,  and  he 
tiiere  created  knights,  John  Galeazzo,  a  boy  of 
two  years  old,  who  was  afterwards  the  firft  duke 
of  Milan;  and  Marco,  who  was  not  two  months 
old,  both  fons  of  Galeazzo  Vifconte :  the  empe- 
ror gave  alfo  the  title  of  Imperial  vicars  in  Italy 
to  the  three  brothers,  Galeazzo,  Matthev/,  and  Ber- 
nabo.  The  dominion  of  Cremona  remained  alone 
in  Bernabo» 

I3,?5'  Bernabo  married  Verde,  his  daughter,  to  Lupol- 
do,  brother  of  the  archduke  of  Auftria;  and  the 
wedding  v/as  celebrated  in  Milan,  before  a  con- 
grels  of  ambaffadors  from  Cremona,  and  all  the 
other  cities  fubject  to  him  ;  and  he  gave  his 
daughter  a  dower  of  an  hundred  thoufand  florins. 

'?^68.  Violante,  daughter  of  Galeazzo,  was  married  to 
a  fon  of  the  king  of  England,  x/\i\\  another  dower 
of  an  hundred  thoufand  fiorins,  and  an  annual 
penfion  of  twenty-four  thoufand  m.ore,  affigned 
upon  fom.e  city  of  Piedmont. 

1372.  Ilabella,  the  firft  wife  of  John  Galeazzo,  conte 
di  Virtu,  the  firft-born  fon  of  Galeazzo  Vifconte 
before  mentioned,  died,  and  left  an  only  daughter, 
called  Val'cntina.  At  this  time  Bernabo  gave 
great  figns  of  an  inhuman  and  cruel  nature. 

3377.  La  Verde,  daughter  of  Galeazzo,  was  married 
to  a  fon  of  the  marquis  of  Monferrato,  who  was 
affafTmated  by  his  fubie6ls.  She  was  then  m-arried 
by  her  father,  with  a  difpenfation  from  the  pope, 
to  ?.  fon  of  Bernabo. 

Ti  37S.  Galeazzo  died,  and  left  two  fons,  John  Gale- 
.jzzo  conte  di  Virtu^  and  Azzo.     John  Galeazzo, 
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who  was  the  eldeft,  fucceeded  his  father  in  the 
dominion  of  the  ftatc. 

Catharine  Vifcontej  daughter  of  Bernabo,  was  by    i-8o» 
her  father   married  to   John  Galeazzo,  conte   di 
Virtu,  her  coufrn,  with  a  difpenlation  from  the 
pope. 

Azzo  died,  brother  of  John  Galeazzo,  to  whom    138  £. 
alone  remained  the  government  of  their  paternal 
{late. 

Cremona  gave  itfelf  voluntarily  to  John  Ga-  1385, 
leazzo  Vifconte,  conte  di  Virtu,  under  whofe  do- 
minion came  all  the  other  cities  and  places  fub~ 
jed:  to  Bernabo,  his  uncle  and  father- in- lav/,  Bcr- 
nabo  having  been  made  a  prifoner,  with  Lodovico 
and  Rodolfo  his  fons,  by  rhc  fame  John  Galeazzo, 
who  having  learned  from  his  wife,  the  daughter 
of  Bernabo,  that  her  father  had  feveral  times  at- 
tempted to  put  him  to  death  in  order  to  rule 
alone,  refolved  to  relieve  himfelf  from  anxiety'and 
fufpicion.  To  this  end  he  went  to  Pavia,  and 
afFefled  a  retired  life,  and  pretended  to  go  a  pil- 
grimage to  St.  Mary  del  Monte.  Bernabo,  with 
3iis  two  fons,  went  to  meet  him,  and  were  all  three 
taken  by  the  foldiers  of  John  Galeazzo,  and  con- 
fined in  the  Ciiftle  of  Trezzo,  where  they  all  died 
of  poifoa,  as  it  is  fuppofed,  fent  them  by  his  ne- 
phew and  fon-in-law,  John  Galeazzo  was  im- 
mediately accepted  by  the  Milanefe  as  their  lord  5 
and  the  Cremonians  fpontaneoufiy  gave  them- 
felves  up  to  Giacopo  Virino,  the  captain  and 
counfeilor  of  the  fame  John  Galeazzo,  and  foon 
after  fent  fixteen  ambafiadors  to  Milan  with  a 
capitulation,  which  was  accepted  and  confirmed 
by  him^  article  by  article,  with  feme  limitations. 
The  firft  article  was,  that  the  city  of  Cremona 
gave  itfelf  voluntarily  and  by  a  common  concord 
of  ail  the  people, 
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ij88.  Blanca,  mother  of  John  Galeazzo,  died,  and  Va- 
lentina  his  daughter,  by  Ifabella  his  firft  wife, 
was  married  to  Louis  duke  of  Orleans,  brother  of 
Charles  the  Sixth  king  of  France  ;  and  this  year 
was  born  Gio.  Maria,  fon  of  John  Galeazzo  by 
Catharine  his  confort. 

1392.  Philippe  Maria,  fecond  fon  of  John  Galleazzo, 
was  born  in  Milan,  in  1392. 

1395,  John  Galeazzo,  conte  di  Virtu,  obtained  the 
title  of  duke  of  Milan,  of  Vencilaus  the  emperor. 
He  received  all  the  enfigns  of  the  ducal  dignity> 
and  that  with  admirable  pomp,  before  a  congrefs 
of  the  ambafladors  from  all  the  cities  fubjed:  to 
him,  among  whom  were  thofe  from  Cremona, 
thofe  from  Venice,  Florence,  the  marquis  di  Fer- 
rato,  the  lords  of  Forli  and  Urbino,  and  the  fons 
of  the  lords  of  Padoua,  wich  a  multitude  of  others, 
Ke  gave  to  the  emperor  an  hundred  thoufand 
ducats  for  the  ducal  dignity. 

1399.         in    1399  the  duke  obtained   the  domination  of 

J4C0.     the  city  of  Pifaj    in  14CO  that  of  Perugia  i  and  in 

T407.     1402  Bologna. 

1403.  Facflions   arofe  again  in   this   province,  out  of 

which  were  engendered  feditions,  civil  difcords, 
and  rebellions,  by  which  Gio.  Maria,  fecond  duke 
of  Milan,  lofl:  fo  ample  a  dominion  as  was  left  him 
by  his  father.  Seditions  arofe  in  Milan,  in  which 
they  chafed  av/ay  the  ducal  lieutenant  j  which 
being  underftood  by  the  other  cities,  they  all  arofe, 
driving  oiF  the  ducal  officers.  John  Caftiglione, 
a  Milanefe,  was  then  in  Cremona,  with  the  title 
of  ducal  vicar,  but  he  was  now  expelled  by  the 
fury  of  the  people  :  and  at  the  fame  time  John 
Ponzone,  and  Ugolino  Cavalcabo,  marquis  of  Via- 
dana,  moR  noble  and  powerful  citizens,  and  heads 
of  the  iaclions  of  Gutlplis  and  Maltraverfi,  drove 
the  Ghibellines  from  the  city,  and  made  them- 
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iclves  mafters  of  it.  There  followed  at  this 
time  innumerable  homicides  and  burnings  of 
houfes,  both  in  the  cicy  and  country,  there  not 
being  a  village  in  which  there  were  not  the  two 
parties. 

But  pafTing  over  the  horrid  detail  of  particu- 
lars, we  may  pafs  to  the  year  1404,  v^hen  Ugo-  i404» 
lino  Cavalcabo,  having  feized  the  dominion  of 
Cremona,  conceived  fufpicions  of  fome  of  the 
principal  citizens,  and  caufcd  their  heads  to  be 
flruck  off,  as  guilty  of  plotting  againft  him,  and 
endeavouring  to  reftore  the  city  to  the  duke. 
Tyranny  and  cruelty  are  always  the  effect  of  fuch 
a  ftare  of  affairs  in  all  parties;  and  the  duke 
John  Maria  grew  every  day  more  cruel  :  he  im- 
prifoned  his  own  mother,  Catharine  Vifconte,  in 
the  caftle  of  Monza,  and  caufed  her  to  be  there 
llrangled.  Ugolino,  coming  to  battle  near  Bref- 
cia  with  Eftore  Vifconte,  was  taken  prifoner, 
with  Marfilio  and  C^elar  Cavalcabo,  and  many 
other  citizens  of  their  faction.  Ugolino  was  con- 
du6ted  to  Soncino,  and  then  to  Milan,  where  he 
remained  many  months  in  prifon  j  and  Cabrino 
Fondulo,  his  captain,  faved  himfelf  in  that  con- 
flift  by  flight  to  Cremona.  The  captivity  of 
Ugolino  being  known,  Charles  Cavalcabo,  of  the 
fame  family,  feized  ihe  dominion  of  Cremona. 

Francefco  Gafoni,  a  knight,  and  heretofore  po-  140C, 
defta  of  Cremona  for  Ugolino  Cavalcabo,  and 
afterwards  by  Charles,  his  iuccelTor,  made  captain- 
general  in  that  city,  was  belieaded,  for  being  fuf- 
peded  of  holding  a  correfpondence  and  concert- 
ing a  confpiracy  with  Eftore  Vifcgnre.  A  league 
was  publifhcd  this  year  between  Charles  Caval- 
cabo, Pandolfo  Malateila,  Vignati  lord  of  Lodi/ 
and  Bartolomeo  and  Paolo  Benzoni,  lords  of  Cre- 
ma;  and  Charles  took  Piadena,  whofe  fortrefs  was 
furrendered  to  him  by  William  Picenardo, 
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5406.  The  Vifconte  caftle  was  this  year  fortified  by 
"Charles  Cavalcabo,  and  Ugolino  efcaping  from 
prifon,  wen:  to  Mancaftorma  to  find  Cabrino  Fon- 
duloj  who  came  with  hitn  to  Cremona,  to  enter 
into  the  caftle,  in  which  was  Charles,  who  had  an 
underftanding  with  Fondul9 :  Ugolino  was  there- 

^^c)-^  ibre  received  into  the  caflle,  but  his  foot  was 
fcarcely  within  the  gate  before  he  was  made  pri- 
foner;  for  thefe  people  were  not  much  more  in- 
clined to  furrender  their  power  to  their  own  fami- 
lies than  to  Grangers.  A  little  afterwards  Fon- 
dnlo  having  fraudulently  invited  to  fupper  with 
him,  in  the  caftle  of  Mancaftorma,  Charles  and 
Andreafo  Cavalcabo,  made  them  both  prifoners, 
and  cruelly  murdered  them.  He  came  loon  after 
to  Cremona  with  many  armed  men,  entered  the 
caftle  and  the  other  fortrelTes,  and  made  himfelf 
mafterof  the  city,  and  of  all  the  lands  and  caftles 
poffeifed  by  Cavalcabo,  except  Viadana,  which 
would  not  fubmit  to  him.  Cabrino,  little  grateful 
to  that  family  by  whom  he  had  been  elevated  to 
an  honourable  rank,  defaced  all  the  arms  of  the 
Cavalcabos  which  appeared  in  public  places,  and 
miferably  murdered  Ugolino,  by  whom  he  had 
been  made  captain. 

1407.  Fondulo,  in  1407,  caufed  to  be  beheaded  two 
fons  of  Picenardo,  in  the  piazza  of  Cremona,  and 
caft  cruelly  from  the  ruins  of  a  tower  two  of  the 
family  of  Barbuo.  This  year  Pandolfo,  the  fon 
of  Fondulo,  was  born.  A  truce,  made  between  the 
duke  of  Milan,  and  Cabrino  Fondulo,  lord  of  Cre- 
mon.Tj  was  renewed  for  four  months. 

1409.  John  Maria,  duke  of  Milan,  married,  in  the 
city  of  Brefcia,  Antonia  Malatefta,  daughter  of 
Malatefta,  lord  of  Rimini.  Cabrino  Fondulo 
caufed  to  be  burned  John  de  Sefto,  for  having 
made  falfe  money;  and  buried  alive  John  Lantero, 
for  having  flandered  Cabrino  3  and  hanged  Lo- 
renzo 
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yenzo  Guazzone,  and  beheaded  Pvubcrtino  of  the 
fame  famiiyj  for  having  been  feen  on  the  land  of 
Gazzo,  which  had  rebellfd  againft  him. 

Another  fon  was  born  to  Cabrino  Fondulo,  lord  I409» 
of  Cremona.  He  had  taken  Gazzo,  which  had 
rebelled  againft  him,  and  deilroyed  it ;  and  was 
this  year  made  a  knight  in  the  city  of  Milan,  by 
Bucicaldo  Francefej  governor  of  Genoa  for  the 
king  or  France. 

John  da  Terfo,  lord  of  Soncino,  was  taken  and    I4li» 
affaffinated  by  the  people  of  Cabrino  near  Brefcia; 
and   Cabrino   obtained   from    the   inhabitants  ox 
Soncino  the  land  and  fort. 

Jolin  Maria  Vifconte,  duke  of  Milan,  while  he  1412* 
was  at  mafs,  was  murdered  by  Trivulcio,  Guer- 
rinOj  and  Baruchino,  and  other  confpirators  of 
feveral  confpicuous  families,  and  Eftore  Vifcqnte, 
fon  of  Barnabo,  maternal  grandfather  of  John 
Mai  ia,  was  proclaimed  by  the  confpirators  lord  of 
MiJan ;  but  thefe  were  driven  out  by  Philip 
Maria,  lord  of  Pavia,  brother  of  the  deceafed 
duke,  who  entered  Milan  v/ith  the  forces  of  Fa- 
cino  Cane,  and  Eftore  being  fled  to  Monza,  was 
purfued  by  Philip,  befieged,  fought,  and  flain : 
whereupon  Philip  Maria  v/as  proclaimed  duke  of 
Milan,  and  married  Beatrice,  formerly  wife  of 
Facino  Cane_,  and  availed  himfelf  of  her  dower, 
and  of  the  foldiers  of  her  late  hufband,  to  recover 
the  ftate  from  the  hands  of  the  tyrants  who,  from 
the  death  of  his  father,  had  poflelTed  it.  At 
the  end  of  this  year  a  truce  was  made  between 
•the  duke  Philip  Maria  and  Cabrino  Fondulo. 

A  confederation  was  made  between  Fondulo,  1416^ 
Malatefta,  the  marquis  of  Ferrara,  and  Philip 
Arcelli,  lord  of  Placentia,  on  one  part,  and  Philip 
Maria,  duke  of  Milan,  and  his  adherents,  on  the 
other„  The  friends  of  the  duke  were  Vignati 
lord  of  Lodi,  ilufca  lord  of  Como,  Benzone  lord 
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of  Crema,  and  Orlando  marquis  Pallavicino. 
This  convention  laded  not  long,  though  it  was 
made  for  two  years. 

*4V7*  The  duke  Philip  Maria,  having  broken  the 
truce  and  confederation,  fent  his  forces,  under 
Carmagnuola,  his  captain- general,  to  commit  de- 
predations on  the  Cremonians.  Going  afterwards 
to  Placentia  v/ith  part  of  his  people,  he  was  met 
by  Cabrino,  lord  of  Cremona,  with  a  few  infantry 
of  Malatefta,  and  defeated. 

141 8.  Philip  Maria,  duke  of  Milan,  caufed  to  be  be- 
headed Beatrice  his  wife,  for  no  other  reafon  but 
becaufe  fhe  was  grown  old  and  he  was  weary  of 
her,  although  he  propagated  againft  her  fufpicions 
of  adultery. 

1419.  The  count  Carmagnuola  returned  to  the  Cre- 
monian  territory  with  the  ducal  army,  took  Caftel- 
lione  and  ail  the  other  caftles,  deftroyed  the  vines 
and  corn,  and  laid  fiege  to  the  city.  Cabrino 
Fondulo,  feeing  that  he  could  not  refifl  the  forces 
of  the  duke,  endeavoured  to  fell  the  city  of  Cre- 
mona to  Pandolfo  Malatefta  :  but  the  duke  fenc 
Carmagnuola  upon  the  territory  of  Brefcia,  and 
foon  had  all  its  fortrciTes  in  his  poflefTion.  Ca- 
brino, feeing  that  the  aififtance  of  Malatefta  would 
fail  him,  began,  by  the  means  of  Carmagnuola, 
to  treat  of  an  agreement  vvith  Philip  Maria,  who 
knowing  the  difficulty  of  taking  the  city  from  fo 
powerful  and  fagacious  a  man  as  Fondulo,  finally 
agreed  with  him. 

1420.  Cabrino  agreed  with  the  duke  to  furrender  Cre- 
mona and  all  its  country,  referving  only  Caftel- 
iionc,  of  which  he  was  invefted  in  fee,  with  the 
title  of  marquis,  by  the  duke,  for  which  he  paid 
forty  thoufand  ducats. 

1421.  The  duke  recovered  Genoa,  Albenga,  Savona, 
and  Brefcia. 

1424.        Fondulo,  defirous  of  regaining  the  domination, 
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made  an  agreement  with  the  Florentines  againfl: 
the  duke. 

The  duke  condemned  to  death  Cabrino  Fon-    1425, 
dulo,  and  beheaded  him. 

The  reft  of  this  hiftory  you  will  confult  at  your 
leifure.  It  was  at  this  time,  and  had  been  long, 
an  abfolute  monarchy.  While  it  was  a  repub- 
lic it  was  a  continual  ftruggle  between  the  fami- 
lies of  Paliavicini  and  Dovara,  Cavalcabo  and 
Vifconte,  Ponzoni  and  Cavalcabo,  Vifconte  and 
Fondulo.  The  family  of  Vifconti  acquired  in 
Lombardy  a  fovereignty  like  that  of  the  Medici 
in  Tufcany,  and  by  the  fame  means :  and  both 
becaufe  there  was  no  balance  in  the  governments, 
and  becaufe  the  executive  power  and  judiciary 
power  were  eleifled  in  the  legiflative  aflembly ; 
that  is,  precifely,  becaufe  all  authority  was  attempt- 
ed to  be  placed  in  the  fame  centre.  Is  it  worth 
while,  merely  for  the  whiftling  of  the  name  of  a 
republic,  to  undergo  all  the  miferies  and  horrors, 
cruelties,  tyrannies,  and  crimes,  which  are  the 
natural  and  inevitable  fruits  of  fuch  a  conflitu- 
fion  ? 


LETTER        HI. 

P  A  D   O  U  A. 

Dear  Sir, 

THE  elements  and  definitions  In  mofl  of  the 
arts  and  fciences  are  underftood  alike,  by 
•picn  of  education,  in  all  the  nations  of  Europe; 
hut  in  the  fcience  of  legiflation,  which  is. not  of 
the  leail  importance  to  be  underftood,  there  is 
a   confufion  of  languages,   as  if  men  were  but 
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lately  come  from  Babel.  Scarcely  any  two  writ- 
ers, much  lefs  nations,  agree  in  ufing  words  in  the 
fam.e  I'enfe.  Such  a  latitude,  it  is  true,  allows  a 
fcope  for  politicians  to  fpeculate,  like  merchants 
v/ith  falfe  weights,  artificial  credit,  or  bafe  money, 
and  to  deceive  the  people,  by  making  the  fame 
word  adored  by  one  party,  and  execrated  by  another. 
The  union  of  the  people,  in  any  principle,  rule, 
or  fyftem,  is  thus  rendered  impoffible;  becaufe 
fup^rf^'tion,  prejudice,  habit,  and  paffions,  are  fo 
differently  attached  to  words,  that  you  can  fcarcely 
make  any  nation  iinderiLand  itfelf.  The  words  mo- 
narchy, ariftocracy,  democracy,  king,  prince,  lords, 
commons,  nobles,  patricians,  plebeians,  if  care- 
fully attended  tO;  will  be  found  to  be  ufed  in  dif- 
ferent fenfes,  perpctuaUy,  by  different  nations,  by 
different  writers  in  the  fame  nation,  and  even  by 
the  fame  writers  in  different  pages.  The  word 
king,  for  example :  Aflc  a  Frenchman  what  is  a 
king  ?  h-is  anfwer  will  be,  A  man  with  a  crown  and 
iceptre,  throne  and  footftool,  anointed  at  Rheims, 
who  has  tihe  making,  executing,  and  interpreting 
of  all  laws.  Allc  an  fcngliflimanj  his  idea  will 
comprehend  the  throne,  footftool,  crown,  fceptre, 
and  anointing,  with  one  third  of  the  legiflative 
power,  and  the  whole  of  the  executive,  with  an 
eftate  in  his  office  to  him  and  his  heirs.  Afl<:  a 
Pole  •,  and  he  tells  you,  It  is  a  magiftrate  chofen 
for  life,  with  fcarcely  any  power  at  all.  Afl<:  an 
inhabitant  of  Liege  j  and  he  tells  you.  It  is  a  bifliop, 
and  his  office  is  only  for  life.  The  word  prince 
is  another  remarkable  inftance  :  In  Venice  it  means 
the  fenate,  and  fometimes,  by  courtefy,  the  doge, 
whom  fome  of  the  Italian  writers  call  a  mere  telta 
di  legno :  in  France,  the  eldeft  fons  of  dukes  arc 
princes,  as  well  as  the  defcendants  of  the  blood 
royal:  in  Germany,  even  the  rhingraves  are  princes  j 
sind  in  Ruflla,  feveral  families,  who  were  not  de- 
7  fcended 
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fcended  from  nor  allied  to  royal  blood,  anciently 
obtained,  by  grant  of  the  fovereign,  the  title  of 
prince,  defcendible  to  all  their  pofterity,  the  con- 
fequence  of  which  has  been,  that  the  number  of 
princes  in  that  country  is  at  this  day  prodigious; 
and  thephilofopher  of  Geneva,  in  imitation  of  the 
Venetians,  profefTedly  calls  the  executive  power, 
wherever  lodged,  The  Prince. — How  is  it  poffible 
that  whole  nations  fiiould  be  made  to  comprehend 
the  principles  and  rules  of  government,  until  they 
fhall  learn  to  underftand  one  anothers  meanings 
by  words  ?  But  of  all  the  words,  in  ail  languages^ 
perhaps  there  has  been  none  fomuch  abufed  in  this 
way  as  the  words  republic^  ccmmonivealthy  and  -po-- 
pilar  fiat e.    In  the  RerumPublicarumColIedio,  of 
which  there  are  fifty  and  odd  volumes,  and  many  of 
them  very  incorrect,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal, 
the  four  great  empires,  the  Babylonian,  Perfian^ 
Greek,  and  Roman,  and  even  the  Ottoman,  are  all 
denominated   republics.     If,   indeed,    a   republic 
fignifies  nothing  but  public  affairs,   it  is  equally 
applicable  to  all  nations;   and  every  kind  cf  go- 
vernment,  defpotifms,    monarchies,  ariftccracies, 
democracies,    and   every    poffible   or  imaginable 
compofition  of  them,  are  all  republics;  there  is, 
no  doubt,  a  public   good   and  evil,  a  common 
wealth    and    a  common   impoverifliment,    in  all 
of   them.      Others    define    a    republic    to   be   a 
!8:overnment    of   more  than   one :   this    will   ex- 
elude  only  the  defpotifms;    for  a  monarchy  ad- 
mini  Peered  by  laws,  requires  at  lead  magiitrates 
to    regifter   them,   and   confequently   more  than 
one   perfon   in   the  government.     Some  compre- 
hend under  the  term  only  ariftocracies   and  de- 
mocracies,   and   mixtures  of  thefe,  without  any 
dilHnft    executive    power.     Others    again,    more 
rationally,  define  a  republic  to  fignify  only  a  go- 
vernment, in  which  all  men,  rich  and  poOr^  magif- 
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trates  and  lubjeds,  officers  and  people,  maftcrs 
and  lervants,  the  firft   citizen    and   the  lad,  are 
equally  fubjedt   to    the    laws.     This    indeed    ap- 
pears to  be  the  true,  and  only  true  definition  of 
a    republic.     The   woid    res,    every  one    knows, 
fignified,  in  the  Roman  language,  wealth,  riches, 
property ;    the  word    publicus,    quafi    populicus, 
and  per  Sync,  poplicus,  fignilied  public,  common, 
belonging  to  the  people  ;    res  publica  therefore 
was  publica  res,  the  wealth,  riches,  or  property 
of  the  people*.     Res  populi,    and   the   original 
meaning  of  the  word  republic,  could  be  no  other 
than  a  government,  in  which  the  property  of  the 
people  predominated  and  governed;  and  it  had  more 
relation  to  property  than  liberty  :  it  fignified  a  go- 
vernment, in  which  the  property  of  the  public,  or 
people,  and  of  every  one  of  them,  was  fecured  and 
protecled  bylaw.  This  idea,  indeed,  implies  liberty; 
becaufe  property  cannot  be  fecure,  unlefs  the  man 
be  at  liberty  to  acquire,  ufe,  or  part  with  it,  at  his 
difcretion,  and  unlefs  he  have  his  perfonai  liberty 
of  life  and  limb,  motion  and  refl,  for  that  purpofe: 
it  implies,  moreover,  that  the  property  and  liberty 
of  all  men,  not  merely  of  a  majority,  fiiould  be 
fafe ;    for   the    people,   or    public,  comprehends 
more  than  a   majority,  it   comprehends  all   and 
every    individual;     and    the    property   of    every 
citizen  is  a  part  of  the  public  property,  as  each 
citizen  is  a  part  of  the  public,  people,  or  commu- 
nity.    The  property,  therefore,  of  every  man  has 
a  fnare  in  government,  and  is  more  powerful  than 
any  citizen,  or  party  of  citizens;   it  is  governed 
only  by  the  law.     There  is,  however,  a  peculiar 
fenfe   in    Avhich    the   words    republic,    common- 
wealth, popular  flare,   arc  uied   by  Englifh  and 

*  See  any  of  the  common  dictionaries,  Soranus,  Stephens, 
Ainfwonh. 
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French  writers  -,  who  mean  by  them  a  democracy, 
or  rather  a  reprefentative  democracy :  a  govern- 
ment in  one  centre,  and  that  centre  the  nation; 
that  is  to  fay,  that  centre  a  fingle  afTembly,  chofen 
at  Itated  periods  by  the  people,  and  invefted  with 
the  whole  fovcreignty  3  the  whole  legiflative,  exe- 
cutive, and  judicial  power,  to  be  exercifed  in  a 
body,  or  by  committees,  as  they  fhall  think  pro- 
per. This  is  the  ienfe  in  v/hich  it  was  ufed  by 
Marchament  Nedham,  and  in  this  fenle  it  has 
been  conftantly  ufed  from  his  time  to  ours,  even 
by  writers  of  the  mod  mathematical  precifion,  the 
molt  claflical  purity,  and  extenfive  learning. 
What  other  authority  there  may  be  for  this  ufe  of 
thofe  words  is  not  known  :  none  has  been  found, 
except  in  the  following  obfervations  of  Portenari, 
in  which  there  are  feveral  other  inaccuracies;  buc 
they  are  here  inferted,  chiefly  becaufe  they  employ 
the  words  republic,  commonwealth,  and  popular 
ftate,  in  the  fame  fenfe  with  the  Englifn  and 
French  writers. 

"  We  may  fay  with  the  philofopher  *,  that  fix 
things  are  fo  neceffary  to  a  city,  that  without 
them  it  cannot  (land.  i.  The  firft  is  provifions, 
without  which  its  inhabitants  cannot  live.  i. 
The  fecond  is  clothes,  habitations,  houfes,  and 
other  things,  which  depend  u[K)n  the  arts,  without 
which  civil  and  political  life  cannot  fubfift.  3. ' 
The  third  is  arms,  which  are  neceffary  to  defend 
the  city  from  its  encnies,  and  to  reprefs  the  bold- 
nefs  of  thofe  who  rebel  againft  the  laws.  4.  The 
fourth  is  money,  mofl:  neceffary  to  a  city  in  peace 
and  in  vvar.     5.  The  fifch  is  the  care  of  divine 

*  Delia  Feliclta  di  Padova,  di  Angelo  Portenari  Padovano 
Augoft,  edit,  ill  Padova  per  Pietro  Paolo  Tozzi,  1623, 
p. 115. 
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worlliip.  6.  The  fixth  is  the  adminiftratlon  of 
iufuce,  and  the  government  of  the  people. — For 
the  fii'ft  are  neceffary,  cultivators  of  the  land ;  for 
the  fecond,  artificers;  for  the  third,  foldiers  j  for 
the  fourth,  merchants  and  capitalifts;  for  the 
fifth,  priefts;  and  for  the  fixth,  judges  and  magif- 
trates.  Seven  fores  of  rnen,  therefore,  are  necef- 
fary to  a  city,  hufbandmen,  artificers,  foldiers, 
merchants,  rich  men,  priefts,  and  judges*. — But, 
according  to  the  fame  philofopher  f,  as  in  the 
body  natural  not  all  thofe  things,  without  which 
it  is  never  found,  are  parts  of  it,  but  only 
inftruments  fubfervient  to  fome  ufes,  as  in  ani- 
mals the  horns,  the  nails,  the  hair,  fo  not  all  thofe 
feven  forts  of  men  are  parts  of  the  city  j  but  fomc 
of  them,  viz.  the  hufbandmen,  the  artificers,  and 
the  merchants,  are  only  inllruments  ufeful  to  civil 
life,  as  is  thus  demonftrated  : — A  city  is  con- 
ftiruted  for  felicity,  as  to  its  ultimate  end;  and 
human  felicity,,  here  below,  is  repofed,  according 
to  the  fame  philofopher,  in  the  operations  of 
virtue,  and  chiefly  in  the  exertions  of  wifdom  and 
prudence :  thofe  men,  therefore,  are  not  parts  of 
a  crty,  the  operations  of  whom  are  not  dire6ted  to 
thofe  virtufis;  fuch  are  the  hufbandmen,  who  are 
occupied,  not  in  wifdom  and  prudence,  but  in 
labouring  the  earth  ;  fuch  are  the  artifans,  who 
fatigue  themfelvcs  night  and  day  to  gain  a  liveli- 
hood for  themfeives  and  their  poor  families ^  fuch, 
finally,  are  the  merchants,  who  watch  and  labour 
continually,  not  in  wifdom  and  prudence,  but  in 
the  acquifition  of  gold.  It  is  therefore  clear,  that 
licither  hufbandmen,  artificers,  nor  merchants,  are 
parts  of  a  city,  nor  ought  to  be  numbered  among 
the  citizens,  but  only  as  jnftruments  which  fub- 

*  Arift.  Polit.  lib.  vli.  c.  8.         f  Arift.  Polit.  lib.  vii.  c.  9. 
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lerve  to  certain  ufes  and  conveniences  of  the  city." 
—We  nnuft  paufe  here  and  admire!  The  foregoing 
are  not  only  the  grave  fentiments  of  Portenari  and  ' 
of  Ariftotle,  but  it  is  the  doftrine  almoft  of  the 
whole  earth,  and  of  all  mankind :  not  only  every 
defpotifm,  empire,  and  monarchy,  in  Afia,  Africa, 
and  Europe,  but  every  ariftocratical  republic,  has 
adopted  it  in  all  its  latitude.  There  are  only  two 
or  thre.e  of  the  fma^lefb  cantons  in  Switzerland, 
befides  England,  who  allow  hufbandmen,  arti- 
ficers, and  merchants,  to  be  citizens,  or  to  have 
any  voice  or  fliare  in  the  government  of  the  ftate, 
or  in  the  choice  or  appointment  of  any  who  have. 
There  is  no  doftrinc,  and  no  ^ad:,  which  goes  fo 
far  as  this  towards  forfeiting  to  the  human  fpecies 
the  character  of  rational  creatures.  Is  it  not 
amazing,  that  nations  Ihould  have  thus  tamely  fur- 
rendered  themfclves,  like  fo  many  flocks  of  Iheep, 
into  the  hands  of  (hepherds,  whofe  great  folicitude 
to  devour  the  lambs,  the  wool,  and  the  flefb, 
fcarcely  leave  them  time  to  provide  water  or  paf- 
ture  for  the  animals,  or  even  Ihelter  againft  the 
weather  and  the  wolves  ! 

It  is  indeed  impoffible  that  the  feveral  defcrip- 
tions  of  men,  lall  enumerated,  fhould,  in  a  great 
nation  and  extenfive  territory,  ever  affcm.ble  in  a 
body  to  act  in  concert  j  and  the  ancient  method 
of  taking  the  fenfe  of  an  aflfembly  of  citizens  in  the 
capital,  as  in  Rome  for  exaniple,  for  the  fenfe  of 
all  the  citizens  of  an  whole  republic,  or  a  large 
empire,  was  very  imperfed,  and  extremely  expoi- 
ed  to  corruption:  but,  fince  the-  invention  of  repre- 
fentative  afTemblies,  much  of  that  objetlion  is  re- 
moved, though  even  that  was  no  fufllicient  reafon 
for  excluding  farmers,  merchants,  and  artificers, 
from  the  rights  of  citizens.  At  prcfenc  an  huf- 
bandman,  merchant,  or  artificer,  provided  he  has 
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any  fcnall  property,  by  which  he  may  be  fuppofed 
to  have  a  judgment  and  will  of  his  own,  inllead  of 
depending  for  his  daily  bread  on  fome  patron  or 
mafler,  is  a  fufficient  judge  of  the  qualifications 
of  a  perfon  to  reprefcnt  him  in  the  iegiflature. 
A  reprcfentative  aiTembly,  fairly  conftituted,  and 
made  an  integral  part  of  the  fovereignty,  has 
power  for  ever  to  controul  the  rich  and  illuftrious 
in  another  aflembly,  and  a  court  and  king  where 
rhere  is  a  king  :  this  too  is  the  only  inftrument 
by  which  the  body  of  the  people  can  ad;  the 
only  way  in  which  their  opinions  can  be  known 
and  colleded  j  the  only  means  by  which  their 
wills  can  be  united,  and  their  ftrcngth  exerted, 
according  to  any  principle  or  continued  fyftem. 
It  is  fometimes  f;iid,  that  mobs  are  a  good  mode 
of  exprefling  the  fenfe,  the  refentments,  and  feel- 
ings of  the  people.  Whig  mobs  to  be  fure  are 
meant !  But  if  the  principle  is  once  admitted, 
liberty  and  the  rights  of  mankind  will  infallibly 
be  betrayed]  for  it  is  giving  liberty  to  Tories 
and  courtiers  to  excite  mobs  as  well  as  patriots  : 
and  all  hillory  and  experience  llicws,  that  mobs 
are  more  eafily  excited  by  courtiers  and  princes, 
than  by  more  virtvious  men,  and  more  honeft 
friends  of  liberty.  It  is  often  faid  too,  that  fitrm- 
ers,  merchants,  and  mechanics,  are  too  inattentive 
to  public  affairs,  and  too  patient  under  opprefTion. 
This  is  undoubtedly  true,  and  will  for  ever  be  fo  ; 
and,  what  is  worfe,  the  mod  fober,  induflrious, 
and  peaceable  of  them,  will  for  ever  be  the  lead 
attentive,  and  the  leaftdifpofed  to  exert  themfelves 
in  hazardous  and  difagreeable  efforts  of  refinance. 
The  only  prafticable  method  therefore  of  giving 
to  fiirmers,  &c.  the  equal  riyht  or  citizens,  and 
their  proper  weight  and  influence  in  foJety,  is  by 
elections,  frequently  repeated,  of  an  houfe  of  com- 
mons. 
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mons,  an  aflembly  which  {hall  be  an  eflential  part 
of  the  fovereignty.     The  meaneft  underftanding 
is  equal  to  the  duty  of  frying  who  is  the  man   in 
his  neighbourhood   whom  he  moll:   efteems,  and 
loves  beft,  for  his  knowledge,  integrity,  and  bene- 
volence.    The  underilandings,  however,  of  huf- 
bandmen,    merchants,    and    mechanics,    are    not 
always  the  meaneft:   there  arife,  in   the  courfe  of  ' 
human  life,  many  among  them  of  the  mod  fplen- 
did  geniufes,  the  molt  aclive  and  benevolent  dif- 
pofitions,    and     moil    undaunted     bravery.     The 
moral   equality  that  Nature  has  unalterably  efta- 
blifned    amon^    men     ffive    thefe    an    undoubted 
right  to  have  every -road  opened  to  them  for  ad- 
vancement in   life  and   in   power  that  is  open  to 
any  other;.     Thefe  are  the  charafters  which  will 
be  difcovered    in   popular  ele6tions,  and  brought 
forward  upon  the  Itage,  where  they  may  exert  all 
their  faculties,  and  enjoy  all   the  honours,  offices, 
and  commands,  both  in  peace  and  war,  of  v/hich 
ihay  are  capable.     The  dogma  of  Ariftotle,  and 
the  practice  of  the  v^orld,  is  the  moil  unphilofo- 
phical,   the  moft  inhuman  and  cruel,  that  can  be 
conceived.     Until  this  wicked  pofition,  which  is 
worfe  than  the  flavery  of  the  ancient  republics,  or 
modern  Weft  Indies,  fhall   be  held  up  to  the  de- 
rifion  and   contempt,  the  execration  and  horror  of 
mankind,   it   v/ill   be   to  little  purpofe  to  talk  or 
write  about  liberty.     This  dodrine  of  Ariftotle  is 
the  more  extraordinary,  as   it  leems  to  be  incon- 
fiftent   with   his  great    and  commion  principles  *, 
*'  that  an   happy  life  muft  ariie  from  a  courfe  of 
virtue ;    that    virtue  confifts  in   a  medium ;    and 
that  the  middle  life  is  the  happiell.     In  every  city 

•  Ariilot.  Pol.  lib.  iv.  c.  11. 
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the  people  are  divided  into  three  forts,  the  very 
rich,  the  very  poor,  and  the  middle  fort.  If  it  is 
admitted  that  the  medium  is  the  beft,  it  follows 
that,  even  in  point  of  fortune,  a  mediocrity  is  pre- 
ferable. The  middle  Hate  is  mod  compliant  to 
reafon :  thofe  who  are  very  beautiful,  or  ftrong, 
or  noble,  or  rich;  or,  on  the  contrary,  thofe  who 
are  very  poor,  weak,  or  meanj  with  difficulty  obey 
reafon.  The  former  are  capricious  and  flagitious; 
the  latter,  rafcally  and  mean  ;  the  crimes  of  each 
arifing  from  their  different  exceffes.  Thofe  who 
excel  in  riches,  friends,  and  influence,  are  not 
willing  to  fubmit  to  command  or  law  :  this  be- 
gins at  home,  where  they  are  brought  up  too 
delicately,  when  boys,  to  obey  their  preceptors. 
The  confl:ant  want  of  what  the  rich  enjoy  makes 
the  poor  too  mean  :  the  poor  know  not  how  to 
command,  but  are  in  the  habit  of  being  com- 
manded, too  often  as  flaves.  The  rich  know  not 
how  to  fubmit  to  any  command;  nor  do  they 
know  how  to  rule  over  freemen,  or  to  command 
others,  but  defpotically.  A  city  compofed  only  of 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  but  confifls  of  mailers  and 
flaves,  not  freemen;  where  one  party  mufl;  defpife, 
and  the  other  hate;  where  there  is  no  pofllbility 
of  friendihip,  or  equality,  or  community,  which 
fuppofes  affeftion.  It  is  the  genius  of  a  free 
city  to  be  compofed,  as  much  as  pofllble,  of 
equals;  and  equality  will  be  beft  preferved  when 
the  greateft  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  in  the 
middle  ftate.  Thefe  will  be  beft  aftured  of  fafety 
as  well  as  equality  :  they  will  not  covet  nor  fteal, 
as  the  poor  do,  what  belongs  to  the  rich  ;  nor  will 
what  they  have  be  coveted  or  ftolen  :  without 
plotting  againft  any  one,  or  having  any  one  plot 
againft  them,    they   will   live  free  from  danger. 

For 
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For  which  reafon  Phocilides*  wifely  wifhes  for  the 
middle  (late,  as  being  mofi:  producftive  of  happi- 
nefs.  It  is  plain  then  that  the  mofl:  perfect  com- 
munity mufl:  be  among  thofe  who  are  in  the  mid- 
dle rank ;  and  thofe  dates  are  befl:  inftituted 
wherein  thefe  are  a  larger  and  more  refpeclable 
part,  if  poffible,  than  both  the  other;  or,  if  that 
cannot  be,  at  lead  than  either  of  them  feparate : 
fo  that,  being  thrown  into  the  balance,  it  may  pre- 
vent either  fcale  from  preponderating.  It  is  there- 
fore the  greateft  happinefs  which  the  citizen  can 
enjoy,  to  polTefs  a  moderate  and  convenient  for- 
tune. •  When  fome  poiTefs  too  much,  and  others 
nothing  at  all,  the  government  muft  either  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  meaneft  rabble,  or  elfe  a  pura 
oligarchy.  The  middle  date  is  bed,  as  being 
lead  liable  to  thofe  feditions  and  infurredtions 
which  didurb  the  connmunicy;  and  for  the  fame 
reafon  excenfive  governnnents  are  lead  liable  to 
thefe  inconveniences :  for  there  thole  in  the  mid- 
dle date  are  very  numerous ;  whereas,  in  fnall 
ones,  it  is  eafy  to  pafs  to  the  two  extremes,  fo  as 
hardly  to  have  any  medium  remaining,  but  the  one 
half  rich,  and  the  other  poor.  We  ought  to  con- 
fider,  as  a  proof  of  this,  that  the  bed  lawgivers 
were  thofe  in  the  middle  rank  of  life,  among 
whom  was  Solon,  as  is  evident  from  his  poems, 
and  Lycurgus,  for  he  was  not  a  king,  and  Cha- 
rondas,  and  indeed  mod  others.  Hence  fo  many 
free  dates  have  changed  either  to  democracies  or 
oligarchies:  for  whenever  the  number  of  thofe  in 
the  middle  date  has  been  too  fmall,  thofe  who 
were  the  more  numerous,  whether  the  rich  or  rhe 
poor,  always  overpowered  them,  and  afflimed  to 
themfelves  the  adminidration.     When,  in  confe- 

*  After  Agur. 
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quence  of  their  difputes  and  quarrels  with  each 
other,  either  the  rich  get  the  better  of  the  poor, 
or  the  poor  of  the  rich,  neither  of  thenn  will  efba- 
blifli  a  free  ftate,  but,  as  a  record  of  their  victory, 
one  which  inclines  to  their  own  principles,  and 
foriTi  either  a  democracy  or  an  oligarchy.  It  is 
indeed  an  eftablifhed  cuftom  of  cities  not  to  defire 
an  equality,  but  either  to  afpire  to  govern,  or, 
when  they  are  conquered,  to  fubmit." — Fhefe  are 
fome  of  the  wifeft  fentiments  of  Ariftotle;  but 
can  you  reconcile  them  with  his  other  arbitrary 
dodrine,  and  tyrannical  exclulion  of  hufbandmen, 
merchants,  and  tradefmen,  from  the  rank  and 
rights  of  citizens  ?  Thefe,  or  at  lead  thofe  of 
them  who  have  acquired  property  enough  to  be 
exempt  from  daily  dependence  on  others,  are  the 
real  middling  people,  and  generally  as  honeft  and 
independent  as  any  :  thefe,  however,  it  mufi;  be 
confeffed,  are  too  inattentive  to  public  and  na- 
tional affairs,  and  too  apt  to  fubmit  to  oppreffion ; 
when  they  have  been  provoked  beyond  all  bearing, 
they  have  aimed  at  demolifhing  tlie  government, 
and  when  they  have  done  that,  they  have  funk  into 
their  ufual  inattention,  and  left  others  to  erc(5l  a 
new  one  as  rude  and  ill-modelled  as  the  former. 
A  reprefentative  aflembly,  elefted  by  them,  is  the 
only  way  in  which  they  can  aft  in  concert ;  but 
they  have  always  allowed  thenifelves  to  be  cheats. 
ed  by  falfe,  imperfeft,  partial,  and  inadequate 
reprefentations  of  ihemfelves,  and  have  never  had 
their  full  and  proper  fhare  of  power  in  a  ftate. — 
But  to  proceed  with  Portenari.  "  The  other  kinds 
of  men,"  fays  he,  "  viz.  the  rich,  the  foldiers,  the 
priefts,  and  the  judges,  are  parts  of  the  city,  and 
properly  citizens.  The  firft,  becaufe  riches  are 
jnftruments  for  generating  and  conferving  virtue 
i.i  the  citizens.     The  fecond,  becaufe  it  is  necef- 
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fary  that  military  men,  befides  the  virtue  of  forti- 
tude, fliiould  be  adorned  with  prudence,  to  know 
the  times  and  occafions  proper  for  undertaking  an 
enterprize.  The  third,  becaufe  the  priefts  ought 
to  be  examples  of  every  virtue  to  the  people,  and 
give  themfelves  to  the  contemplation  of  divine 
things.  The  fourth,  becaufe  the  judges  and  rec- 
tors of  a  city,  to  judge  and  govern  rightly,  have 
occafion  more  than  all  the  others  for  fcience  and 
prudence,  which  are  the  true  lights  and  guides  gf 
human  aftions." — If  thefe  are  proper  argui-qents 
for  admitting  thefe  defcriptions  of  mien  into  the 
order  of  citizens,  inflead  of  being  reafons  for  ex- 
cluding merchants,  &c.  they  are  of  proportional 
weight  for  admitting  them.—"  As  to  the  form  of 
government,  which  is  the  other  part  of  the  animat- 
ed city,  let  us  fay  with  thofe  wife  men  who  have 
written  of  civil  dominion  and  public  adminiftra- 
tion,  as  Plato*,  Ariftotle  f,  PolybiusJ,  Plu- 
tarch §,  and  others  |1,  that  the  fimple  forms  of 
good  governm.ent  are  three,  to  which  are  oppofed 
three  other  forms  of  bad  government.  The  firfl: 
form  of  good  government  is  monarchy,  or  kino-- 
dom,  and  is  the  abfolute  and  independent  domi- 
nion of  one  man  alone,  who  has  for  the  ultimate 
end  of  his  operations  the  public  good,  and  the 
bed  ftate  of  the  city,  and  who  has  the  fame  re- 
lation to  his  fubjeds  that  the  fliepherd  has  to  his 
flock,  and  the  father  to  his  children.  Such  were 
the  monarchies  of  the  Affyrians,  Medes,  Perfians, 
Macedonians,  Scythians,  Egyptians,  and  Romans, 
from  the  beginning  of  their  reign  to  ihc  creation 

*  4  k  8  de  Leg.  &  in  Civili,  fen  de  Regno. 

t  3  Polit.  c.  7,  8.  &  8  Eth.  c.  lo. 

J  Lib.  vi.  §  De  Unius  in  Repub.  Domin. 

)|  Sigon.  de  Ant.  Jur.  Civ,  Rom.  lib.  i,  c.  j. 
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of  the  confuls,  and,  after  the  extin6lion  of  the 
Roman  republic,  under  the  empire  of  the  C^efars. 
To  monarchy  is  oppofed  *  that  form  of  govern- 
ment which  is  called  tyranny,  in  which  one  alone 
domineers,  who  has  no  thoughts  of  the  public 
good,  but  whofe  fcope  is  to  deprefs  and  extermi- 
nate the  citizens,  to  whom  he  fhows  him.felf  a  ra- 
pacious monfler  after  their  property,  and  a  cruel 
beaft  of  prey  after  their  lives ;  fuch  as  were 
Phalaris  in  Agrigentum  f,  Dionyfius  in  Syracufe  t, 
and  Nero  in  Rome  §.  The  fecond  form  of  good 
government  is  ariftocracy,  according  to  which 
the  dominion  is  held  by  thofe  who,  above  all 
others,  are  adorned  with  virtue,  prudence,  and  be- 
nevolences who  directing  all  their  aftions  to  the 
utility  and  common  dignity  of  the  city,  procure 
it  an  happy  and  bleflcd  (late.  This  fpecies  of 
government  is  called  alfo,  the  regimen  of  the 
better  fort  (optimates),  cither  becaufe  the  bed  men 
of  the  city  bear  rule,  or  becaufe  they  look,  in  all 
their  operations,  to  the  beft  and  mod  perfe6t  flatc 
of  the  city.  This  manner  of  government  was 
ufed  by  the  Spartans.  To  this  form  of  govern- 
ment is  oppofed  oligarchy,  which  is  a  principality 
of  the  mod  rich  and  powerful,  who,  for  the  mod 
part,  are  few  ;  who,  deprefTing  and  robbing  of 
their  property  the  lefs  rich,  and  crudiing  with 
intolerable  weight  the  poor,  make  a  regimen  full 
of  arrogance  and  of  violence,  and  are  like  wolves 
among  lambs.  Such  was  the  dominion  of  the 
Triumvirs  in  Rome,  who   having  opprefled  the 

*  Plutar.  Loc.  Cit.  Berof.  lib.  iv.  Diodor.  lib,  i.  3. 
10.  Juftin.  lib.  i.  2.  3.  Orof.  lib.  i.  &  feq.  Herod,  lib.  i.  2. 
Liv.  et  alii  fcript.  Rom.  Hift. 

t  Val.  Max.  lib.  ix.  c.  2.     Cic.  Verr.  5. 

j  Cic.  2  de  Offic.     Plat.  Epifl.  vii.     Diodor.  lib.  xiv. 

\  Suet,  in  Neron.    Tacit,  i^^  Annal. 
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republic,  profcribed  and  put  to  death  many  good 
citizens,  and  plundered  their  property  :  exalting 
the  feditions  and  perverfe,  and  abafing  good  men, 
they  diftempered  Rome  with  their  contagious 
v/ickednefs ;  and  of  aVity,  the  capital  of  the  world, 
they  made  it  a  den  of  robbers  *.  The  third  form  of 
good  government,  not  having  a  proper  name,  was 
called  by  the  Greeks  politia,  and  by  the  Latins,  ref- 
publica,  a  name  common  to  every  fpecies  of  govern- 
ment. 'This  is  the  dominion  of  the  multitude^  viz.  of 
the  whole  body  of  the  city^  com^ofed  of  all  forts  of  citi- 
zens) rich  and  poor^  nobles  and  plebeians^  wife  and 
foolifhy  which  is  alfo  called  a  popular  government,  Al  1 
this  body,  which  contains  men,  fome  endowed  with 
prudence  and  wifdom,  fome  inclined  to  virtue  and 
perfuadable  to  all  good  works,  by  the  converfa- 
tion  and  familiarity  which  they  have  with  the  pru- 
dent and  learned,  employ  all  their  care,  labour, 
and  induftry,  to  the  end  that  the  city  flourifh  in  all 
thofe  things  which  are  necefiary  and  convenient 
for  living  well  and  happily,  fuch  as  was  at  one 
time  the  government  of  the  Athenians  f.  To 
this  fpecies  of  good  government  is  oppofed  de- 
mocracy ;  according  to  which  the  mod  abjefl  ple- 
bians,  and  the  vileft  vulgar,  hold  the  domination 
for  their  own  private  intereft,  by  which  they  op- 
prefs  the  rich  and  the  noble,  and  aggrandize  and 
enrich  the  poor  and  the  ignoble,  as  the  two  bro- 
thers, the  Gracchi,  began  to  do  in  Rome:].'. 

"  Three,  therefore,  are  the  fimple  forms  of  good 
government,  monarchy,  ariftocracy,  and  thac 
which  by  a  common  name  is  called  a  republic  j 

*  Appian.  4  de  Bel.  Civ.     Plut.  in  Ant. 
-}■  Plut.  de  Unius  in   Rep.  Dominio.     Thucid.  lib.  ii.  in 
Orat.  Periclis.     Sig.  de  Repub.  Athen.  lib.  i.  c.  5. 
X  Appian.  i  de  Bel.  Civ.     Plutarch  in  Gracchis. 
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from  which,  mixed  together,  four  others  may  refult. 
The  firft  is  of  the  three  all  compounded,  as  was  that 
of  the  Lacedemonians,  inftituted  by  Lycurgus*, 
wh'ichj  fele^ing  the  good  from  the  three  former^  com- 
pofes  one  of  the  mofi  •perfeSl  kind.  Such  alfo  was 
the  Roman  republic  f,  in  which  the  power  of  the 
confuls  was  like  the  regal  authority;  that  of  the 
fenate  was  ariftocratical ;  and  that  of  the  people 
refembled  the  popular  date.  The  fecond  form  of 
mixed  government  is  compofed  of  monarchy  and 
ariftocracy,  fuch  as,  according  to  fome,  is  the 
moil  ferene  republic  of  Venice  J,  in  which  the 
annual  podeftas  have  a  power  fimilar  to  a  regal 
authority,  and  the  fenate  are  an  affemblv  or  collec- 
tion of  the  optimates;  although  others  contend 
that  it  is  a  perfc6l  ariflocracy.  The  third  is  mix- 
ed of  a  monarchy  and  a  republic;  and  the  fourth 
of  a  republic  and  an  ariftocracy:  of  which  two 
fpecies  of  mixed  government  we  have  no  examples 
to  alledge. 

"  But  to  return  to  the  three  fimple  form.s;  it  is 
the  common  opinion  of  the  learned  §,  that  monarchy 
holds  the  firft  rank  above  all  others,  refembling 
the  power  of  God  Almighty,  who  alone  governs 
the  world-,  refembling  the  heart,  which  alone 
vivifies  all  the  parts  of  the  animal;  and  refem-^ 
bling  the  fun,  which  alone  illuminates  the  celeftial 
bodies,''as  well  as  the  lower  world.  It  is  very  true, 
that  to   a  monarchy  ought  to  be  elevated  only 

•  Polyb.  lib.  vi.  Sigon.  de  Ant.  Jure  Civ.  Rom.  lib. 
i.  c.  J. 

t  Bellarni.  de  Roma. 

\  Eoter.  Relat.  Venet.  p.  i.     SabelHc.  lib.  iii.  lee.  z. 

§  Plat,  in  Civili  vel  de  Reg.  ArilL  8  Ethic,  c.  lo.  & 
5  Polit.  c.  lo.  Philo.  lib.  de  Conf.  Linguar.  Senec.  2  de 
Btnef.     Herod,  lib.  iii,     Horn.  2  Iliad,  v.  2C4. 
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that  citizen,  according  to  the  philofopher  *,  who, 
exceeding  the  others  in  the  ordinary  courfe,  in 
riches,  wifdom,  prudence,  and  benevolence,  is  like 
3  o-od  upon  earth ;  fuch  as  would  be  the  man  who 
lliould  be  adorned  with  heroic  virtue,  according 
to  which,  performing  all  the  labours  of  virtue 
in  the  utmofb  perfe6lion  and  fupreme  excellency, 
he  would  appear  to  be  not  the  Ton  of  a  mortal  f, 
but  of  God.  But  it  being  impolTible,  or  at  lead 
moft  difficult,  to  find  a  man  fo  rare,  hence  it  has 
happened,  that,  laying  afide  monarchy,  the  philo- 
fophers  have  difputed  which  of  the  other  tvv'o 
forms  of  good  government  is  better  accommodat- 
ed, more  prafticable,  and  more  profitable,  for  the 
regimen  of  cities  and  of  peoples.  Some  were  of 
opinion  that  this  praife  was  due  to  an  ariftocracy : 
neverthelefs  Ariilotle  confutes  them,  becaufe  in 
the  ariftocratical  government  the  magiftracies  and 
the  honours  being  always  in  the  hands  of  a  few, 
there  is  great  danger  that  the  multitude,  perpe- 
tually excluded  from  public  management,  fhould 
be  tumultuous,  and  confpire  againll  the  lives  of 
the  principal  men,  to  the  great  damage  of  the 
whole  city  j  becaufe  in  chd'e  revolts  the  force 
and  violence  of  the  people  regards  neither 
friends  nor  enemies  j  it  is  mad,  and  moft  hor- 
ribly pillages,  murders,  and  abufcs,  all  that  comes 
in  its  way.  It  remains  then,  that  the  third  fpecies 
of  good  governm.eni:,  which  is  the  popular  go- 
vernmenr,  in  which  alceniately  the  citizens  com- 
mand and  obey,  is  the  moft  ufcful,  and  better  ad- 
jufted  to  the  nature  of  man,  in  whofe  foul  the 
Divinitv  has  (laj^iped  the  dcfire  of  dominion; 
with  fuch  liinitations  nnd  temperaments,  however, 
as,  fays  the  fame  philofopher,  that  the  vile  plebeians 

*  3  Folic,  c.  II.  t  7  Eth.  c.  I. 
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may  not  have  msgiftrates  appointed  for  their  ig- 
norance and  imprudence,  which  are  the  two 
founiains  of  all  civil  calamities  ;  but  that  the 
plebians  may  not  be  totally  defpi led,  and  that  all 
occafion  of  infurreftions  may  be  taken  away,  that 
the  faculty  bxj  given  them  of  joining  with  the 
other  citizens  in  the  eleftion  of  magiftrates,  and 
in  calling  them  to  account  for  their  adminiftra- 
tion."— -All  tliefe  opinions  appear  to  be  not  unbe- 
coming'; for,  although  the  plebeians  be  not  quali- 
fied of  themfelves  to  judge  who  are  fit  for  the 
adm.iniftration  of  the  affairs  of  the  city,  and  to 
know  the  failin.cs  of  thole  who  have  eoverned, 
neverthelefs,  by  the  converfacion  and  praftice 
which  they  have  in  fuch  things  with  the  v/ife  men, 
it  is  prefumed  that,  from  daily  intercourfe  with 
thefe,  and  from  common  fame  and  public  repu- 
tation, which  daily  circulates  concerning  men 
who  are  wife  and  good  in  government,  they  may 
have  fo  much  light,  that  they  may  difcern  the  apt 
from  the  inept,  and  good  behaviour  from  bad. — 
This  may  fuffice  to  have  faid  concerning  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  government,  according  to  the 
writers  before  cited,  in  order  to  explain  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  form  of  government  in 
Padoua,  and  the  various  changes  it  paffed  through. 

4C2.  Jn  the  four  hundred   and  fifty-fecond  year  of 

the  Chriilian  rera  Padoua  was  miferably  deftroyed 
by  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns. 

The  Padouans,  who  then  fled  for  fafety  to  the 
iflands  in  the  Adriatic,  could  not  for  fifty  years  re- 
turn to  rebuild  their  city,  for  the  many  armies  of 

jiQ'X*  barbarians  who  infefted  Italy  till  49.3,  when  Theo- 
doric,  king  of  the  Ollrogoths,  killed  Odoacer, 
king  of  the  Heruli,  and  remained  unrivalled  in  the 
dominion  of  Italy.     But  Ju.linian,  the  emperor, 

having, 
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having,  in  535,  fent  Belifarius,  and  afterwards,  in     ^35, 
^^2y    Narfitce,    to  drive   away  the   Goths   from     ^^2. 
Italy,  Padoua,  in  that  war,  which,  with  alternate 
vidories  and  defeats  of  the  Goths  and  the  Greeks, 
!aft:ed  eighteen  years,  was  rometiines  by  one  and 
fornetimes  by  the  other  lubje6ted.     Afterwards, 
under  the   government  of  exarchs,    till    601,    it     60 1« 
was  a  fecond  time  burned  and  deftroyed  by  Agi- 
nulphus,  king  of  the  Longobards.     It  was  after- 
wards reilored   by  the  Padouans,  affiited   by  the 
Venetians,  and  remained  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Longobards,  till  they  were  exterminated  by  Char- 
lemain,   king  of  France,   in  774.     It  continued     774» 
fubject  to  the  kings  of  France  of  the  race  of  Char- 
lemain,  and    after   them    to   the  Berengarii,  and 
finally  to  the  emperors  of  Germany,  from  Otto  the 
Firft   to   Henry   the   Fourth,    according   to    the 
German,  and  the  Third  according  to  the  Italian 
hiftorians.    In  a  word,  Padoua  lived  under  foreign 
laws  fix  hundred  and  twenty-nine  years,  viz,  from 
452   to    1081;    thirty-three   years   before   which     1081. 
period,  viz.  in  1048,  began  ro  dawn  a  few  rays  of    1048, 
liberty,   fince  the  emperor,  Henry  the  Third,  as 
appears   by  public  inftruments    preferved    in  the 
archives  of  the  cathedral  of  Padoua,  granted,  for 
the  repofe  of  his  foul,  and  that  of  Agnefe  his  wife, 
to  Bernard  Maltraverfe,  biiliop  of  Padoua,  the  pre- 
rogative of  coining  money,  building  fortrefies  and 
catlles   with  towers  and  ramparts,  erecting  mills, 
and  to  be  as  it  were  [)rince  of  the  city.     After- 
wards rienry  the  Fourrh,  his  fon,  at  the  folicita- 
tion  of  the  queen   Be-riha,  his  wife,  and  for  the 
prayers  of  Milo,  bifhop  of  Padoua,  his  relation,  in 
108 1,   gave    liberty  to  the   Padouans,    with   this     io3l. 
conceffion,    that  for   the  future    they   might  live 
according  to  their  own  laws,  and  have  a  trium- 
phal 
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pbal  chariot  (carroccio),  which  Was  the  principal 
lign  of  a  free  city  *. 

This  carroccio,  for  a  perpetual  memorial  of 
the  benefit  received  by  the  interceffion  of  queen 
Bertha,  was  by  the  Padouans  called  by  her  name. 
Henry  alfo  granted  them  the  faculty  of  making  of 
the  body  of  their  nobility  a  fenate,  who,  for  the 
government  of  the  city,  created  annually  two  con- 
fuls  f.  There  was  therefore  formed  a  govern- 
ment mixed  of  monarchy  and  ariftocracy,  fays 
th€  hiftorian  i  of  monarchy,  becaufe  the  confuls, 
according  to  the  manner  of  kings,  had  the 
power  of  life  and  deaths  and  of  ariftocracy, 
becaufe  the  fenate,  exclufively  of  the  plebeians, 
was  compofed  only  of  patricians  or  nobles. 
Thefe,  as  the  defire  of  enlarging  dominion  is 
infatiable,  not  contented  to  have  the  government 
of  the  c!ity,  procured,  partly  by  Imperial  grants, 
and  partly  by  other  means,  to  have  jurifdiftion  of 
blood  in  their  caftles  fituated  in  the  country  of 
Padoua,  affuming  the  titles  of  proceri,  peers  or 
barons,  and  a  little  afterv»'ards  of  marquilTes, 
counts,  and  caftellans.  Padoua  was  ruled  by  this 
form  of  government  about  eighty  years,  in  peace 
and  tranquillity:  but  peace  being  the  nurfe  of 
riches,  and  riches  of  ambition,  the  confular  di"-- 
nity  began  to  be  ardently  defired  by  all  men,  and 
caballed  for  by  every  artifice.  In  the  progrefs  of 
thefe  contefls,  as  one  would  not  give  way  to 
another,  and  the  whole  depending  on  a  few  of 
the  moft  powerful,  the  city  became  divided  into 
I177.  faftions,  which  finally,  in  1177,  came  to  arms, 
and  civil  wars  enfued,  which  for  fome  years  filled 

*  See  a  defcription  and  flamp  of  the  Padouan  carroccio,  in 
Portenari,  lib.  v.  c.  5  and  6. 

f  Sigonius,  de  Reg.  Ital.  lib.  ix.  an.  ic8i. 
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the  city  with  mutual  (laughter,  burning?,  revolt, 
and   confufion ;   To    that   the   confulate  beconninir 

o 

teeble,  was  now  intermitted,  and  then  exercifcd, 
according  as  the  power  of  different  parties  pre- 
vailed. But,  finally,  this  magiftracy  ferving  no 
longer  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  good, 
but  merely  as  an  indrument  of  revenge  againft 
enemies,  and  having  become  moil  pernicious,  not 
only  to  the  plebeians,  but  to  the  patricians,  it  was, 
in  1 1 94,  abrogated  and  totally  txcinguifhed.  II94« 

The  good  government,  compofed  of  monarchy 
and   ariftocracy   (as   our   author   calls   it,  though  , 
nobody  will   agree   with    him   in  opinion   at  this 
day),  being  changed,  by  the  malice  of  men,  into 
the  bad  one  of  oligarchy,  and  this  by  its  noxious 
qualities  being  in  a  fhort  time  annihilated,  there 
arofe  another   fpecies   of   government,    mixed   of 
monarchy  and  a  rebublic,  in  this  form  : — The  Pa- 
douans  inftituted  four  councils ;   the  firft  was   of 
eighteen,  whom  they  called  the  Anciani,  three  of 
whom  were   drawn   by  lot   every   three  months  : 
they  were  afterwards  reduced   to   the   number  of 
fixtcen,  and  the  drawn  to  the  number  of  four  every 
four  months.     The  office  of  thefe  magiftrates  was, 
together  with  the  podefta,  to  exert  themfelves  with 
all  their    influence  and   power   to   conciliate  and 
appeafe   all   difcords    and   diffenfions  among  the 
citizens,  not  only  in  civil  affairs,  but  in  criminal 
profecutions;  to  fee  that  the  decrees  of  the  fenatc 
regarding  the  public  utility  were  obferved  \   that 
the  buildings  going  to  decay   Hiould   be    rebuilt 
or  repaired;  that  the   flreecs,   public  roads,  and 
walks,  fhould  be  kept  adjufted,  (x^t^  and  unincum- 
bered   with    obftruftions  -,    that  in   the   principal 
(quarters  of  the  city  fhould   be  provided  engines 
for  extinguifliing  or  preventing    the   progrefs  of 
fire,  as  cafks,  vales  for  drawing  water,  cordage  for 
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making  ladders,  pickaxes,  iron  bars,  &c. ;  and, 
finally,  to  fuggeft  to  the  other  councils  all  thofe 
things  which  might  be  of  public  utility  '•'  and  that 
they  might  be  enabled  to  do  this,  all  public  letters 
from  foreign  princes,  and  from  ail  magiftrates 
v;ithin  the  dominion  of  Padoua,  were  read  in  their 
prcfence.  No  man  was  admirted  to  this  council 
of  the  anciani  who  was  not  a  Padouan  by  birth, 
and  an  inhabitant  of  the  city,  for  at  leaft  thirty 
years  without  interruption,  and  who  had  not  a 
foundation  of  property  among  his  fellow-citizens 
of  at  leaft  two  hundred  pounds  a  year. — The 
lecond  council  was  called  the  Leffer  Council, 
which  at  firft  confifted  of  forty  citizens,  partly 
noble  and  partly  plebeian,  but  afterwards  was  in- 
creafed  to  the  number  of  fixty.  The  authority 
of  this  council  was  fuch,  that  nothing  could  be 
treated  in  the  greater  council  if  it  were  not  firft 
difcufied  and  agitated  here,  and  from  hence  pro- 
pofed  to  the  greater  council.  The  mode  of  dif- 
'  cuffing  and  confulting  upon  buiincfs  was  by  the 
way  of  orations  or  harangues  made  by  the  fena- 
tors,  after  which  they  proceeded  to  a  vote,  and 
two  thirds  of  the  fufFrages  determined  the  quef- 
tion.  This  rule  was  alfo  obfcrved  in  the  greater 
council.  This  council  was  changed  every  four 
months,  and  the  fenators  who  had  once  been  in  it 
mud  be  excluded  for  eight  months.  Father  and 
fon,  brothers,  and  uncle  and  nephew,  were  not 
permitted  to  fit  together  in  it.  To  be  of  this 
council  it  was  necelTary  to  be  a  Padouan  by  ori- 
gin,  to  have  a  father  who  was  a  Padouan  by 
birth,  to  have  inhabited  in  Padoua  with  a  family 
at  leaft  for  forty  years  continually,  to  have  an 
cftate  of  fifty  pounds  income,  and  to  have  fubmit- 
ted  to  the  offices  of  the  commons  of  the  city.^ — 

The 
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The  third  council  was  called  the  Greater  Coun-  Greater 
oil,  or  Parliament:  it  was  at  fiift  of  three  hundred  Council- 
fenators,  one  moiety  nobles,  and  the  other  moiety 
plebeians ;  it  was  afterwards  increafed  to  the 
number  of  fix  hundred,  and  finally,  in  1277,  to  ^^77» 
a  thoufand,  in  which  were  chofen  the  magiftrates, 
and  all  affairs  relative  to  peace  and  war  were  de- 
liberated. By  thefe  two  councils,  the  greater  and 
the  lefs,  were  made,  at  divers  tim.es,  various  mu- 
nicipal laws  and  ftatutes,  of  which,  by  a  determi- 
nation of  1263,  were  made  four  copies.  .  The  firfb 
wasdepofited  in  themonaftery  of  St.  Benedidt,  the 
fecond  in  that  of  St.  Jolm,  the  third  in  that  of  St. 
Mary,  and  the  fourth  in  that  of  the  fathers  of 
St.  Mary  di  Porciglia. — The  fourth  and  la(t 
council  was  common  to  all  the  people  of  the  city, 
into  which,  the  doors  being  open,  every  one 
might  enter  :  but  this  council  was  very  feldom 
aflembled,  and  never  but  for  things  of  the  utmoft 
importance. — The  Padouans,  defirous  of  provid- 
ing a  remedy  againft  the  diforders  and  mifchiefs 
occafioned  by  the  confulate,  and  to  extinguiili  in 
the  citizens  all  occafions  of  ambition  to  enjoy  the 
government  of  tlie  city,  invented  the  annual  ma- 
giftrate  of  the  podeila,  which  was  the  bell  medi- 
cine that  could  be  thought  of  by  them  to  cure  the 
diforders  already  felt,  and  prevent  the  greater  that 
were  apprehended.  They  created,  therefore,  for 
ruler  of  the  city,  a  foreign  perfonage,  of  noble 
blood,  and  excellent  reputation  for  virtue,  who,  by 
the  weight  and  eminence  of  his  authority  in 
cafes  of  life  and  death,  and  from  his  fuperin- 
tendence  over  all  the  judicial  authority,  civil 
and  criminal,  from  the  more  abfolute  obedi- 
ence paid  him  as  the  fupreme  head  of  all  the 
other  magiftracif-s,  of  the  patricians,  of  the 
plebians,    and   of   the  ruftics,   and,  in    a    word, 
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from  his  ablblute  power,  as  it  is  called,  over  the  city 
and  its  territory,  was  called,  by  way  of  eminence, 
by  the  name  of  Podefta. — This  manner  of  govern- 
ment continued  happily  enough,  as  it  is  laid,  till 
1237.     1237,  when  the  city  was  fubjcded  by  Ezzelino,  of 
Romagna,  who   mofl:  terribly  afflicted   and  moft 
cruelly  tormented  it  for  the  fpace  of  nineteen  years  j 
in  which  time  there  was  no  fort  of  torment,  inhu- 
manity, or  cruelty,  which  it>  did  not  fufFer  from 
that   infernal   monfter,  under  whofe  tyranny  that 
mod  malignant  pefhilence,  the  faftions  of  Guelphs 
and  Ghibellines,  which,  under  the  name  of  the 
Imperial  party,  and  the  party  of  the  Church,  had 
infeded  many  cities  of  Italy,  and  among  others 
diftempered  Piftoia,  and  did  ineflimable  mifchief. 
— Before  we  pafs  on,  it  may  be  well,  for  the  m.orc 
complete  information  concerning  this  magiftrate 
of  the  podefta,  to  relate  a  few  particulars.     The 
podefta  was  obliged,  three  months  before  the  end 
of  his  government,  which  lafted  one  year,  to  adem- 
ble  the  greater  council,  and  caufe  to  be  elected 
eight  citizens,  four  noble  and  four  plebeian,  of 
more    than    thirty   years    of  age :    thefe   eledled 
twelve  fenators  of  the  fame  council,  and  of  the 
fame    age,    fix    of    the    patricians   and    fix    ple- 
beians;  who,  in  like  manner,  elefted  eight  others 
of  the  fame  council,  age,  and  condition,  the  office 
of  whom  was  to  eleft  the  new  podefta.     Thefe 
were  fhut  up  together  in  one  apartment,  and  could 
not   fpeak  to  any  one,  or   have    more   than   one 
repaft  a  day,  that  they  might  the  fooner   agree 
in  the  nomination  of  three  pcrfonages,  who  were 
afterwards  carried  to  the  greater  council,  who  pro- 
ceeded to  the  ele6lion  in  this  manner  :  All   thiee 
were  feparately  ballotted  for,  and  he  who  had  the 
mofb  fuffrages  was  the  new  podefta ;  he  who  had 
the  next  number  of  vote§  held  the  fccond  place  j 
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and  he  who  had  fewefl  the  lafl,  in  fuch  election.  The 
fyndick  of  the  city  was  fent  in  hafte  with  public 
letters  to  him  who  had  been  honoured  with  moll 
votes,  who,  if  he  accepted  the  charge,  was  under- 
frood  to  be  podefta  ;  but  if  in  four  days  he  did 
not  accept  ir,  the  fyndick  was  fent  to  the  fecond  ; 
and  if  he  refufed,  the  third  was  fent  to;  and  if  he 
declined,  a  new  eledlion  was  made  of  other  three 
perfons;  and  of  the  acceptance  or  refufal  of  thefc  a 
record  was  made  by  a  notary. 

This  method  of  clefting  the  podefta  was  chang- 
ed in  1257,  fince  the  examination  of  the  fubje(5ls  1257, 
fit  for  the  podeftarate  was  committed  to  the  lefTer 
council,  the  ele6i:ion  of  whom  afterwards  was  made 
by  the  greater  council,  with  this  condition,  how- 
ever, that  the  eledors  of  the  prefent  podefta 
could  not  have  a  vote  in  the  eledlion  of  the  fubfe- 
quent  podefta,  by  virtue  of  a  ftatute  made  in  1236,. 
No  man  could  be  eiefted  podefta  who  had  in  Pa- 
doua  relations,  by  confanguinity  or  affinity,  within 
the  fourth  degree,  nor  who  had  been  baniftied 
from  his  country  for  forgery  or  treafon  ;  and  this 
was  alfo  underftood  of  the  court  or  retinue  which 
the  podefta  brought  with  him,  which  confifted  of 
four  judges  or  afteflbrs,  two  lieutenants  of  police, 
and  fome  other  farellites.  The  office  of  tlie  firft 
judge  was  to  affift  the  podefta  in  all  things  be- 
longing to  the  government  of  the  city;  the  other 
three  judges  had  the  charge  of  hearing  and  trying 
the  criminal  caufes,  each  one  for  three  months, 
which  was  ordained  to  remove  all  occafion  of  fulV 
picion  that  the  accufed  by  length  of  time  might 
pofiibly  corrupt  the  judges :   but  thefe  orders  were  , 

afterwards  changed,  and  it  was  refolved  that  the 
firft  judge,  who  muft  be  an  eminent  doftor  of 
laws,  fhould  be  the  vicar  of  the  podefta,  that  the 
fecond   fhould  judge  criminal   caufes,   the   third 
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fhould  have  the  charge  of  the  provifions,  and  that 
the  fourth  fliould  be  queftor  and  receiver  of  the 
public  money.  The  podefta,  judges,  and  lieute- 
nants, could  not  have  with  them  in  Padoua  their 
wives,  nor  other  ladies  their  relations,  unlefs  for 
fifteen  days,  on  occafion  of  infirmity,  nor  even 
their  brothers,  fons,  or  nephews,  more  than  twelve 
years  of  age,  nor  fervants  who  fhouid  be  Pa- 
douans.  The  podefta  was  obliged  ro  bring  with 
him  his  two  lieutenants,  twelve  iatcliites,  twelve 
horfes,  twelve  valets  and  fervanrs,  and  all  this 
family  and  thefe  horles  maintain  at  his  cxpencc, 
for  the  public  fervice  of  the  city.  His  falary  was 
two  thouland  five  hundred  pounds  a  year,  and  was 
,  afterwards  increafed  to  lour  thoufand.  The  po- 
defta was  required  to  come  to  Padoua  eight  days 
'  at  leaft  before  poffeiTion  was  given  him  of  the 
podeftarate,  in  which  tunc  he  was  obliged  to  take 
the  oath  of  office,  viz.  to  fwear  that  he,  with  his 
judges,  would  govern  without  ambition,  and 
juftly,  and  that  they  would  give  the  grcateft  atten- 
tion to  the  affairs  o{  the  public,  and  with  all  their 
power  would  conciliate  and.  pacify  the  controver- 
fies  and  difcords  of  the  citizens.     The  podeftarate 

1280.    began  on  the  firft  of  July;    but  in   1280  it  was 
decreed  to  begin  the  firft  of  January.     This  ma- 

J204,  giftracy  at  firft  continued  for  a  year  ;  but  in  1294 
a  law  was  made  that  it  fhculd  endure  only  fix 
months,  and  that  two  podeftas  fhouid  be  created 
each  year,  one  of  whom  Hiould  begin  his  admi- 
niftration  with  January,  the  other  with  July; 
which  law  was  obferved  as  long  as  the  republic  of 
Padoua  remained  :  but  after  that  Padoua  became 
fubjecft,  now  to  the  emperor  Henry  the  Seventh, 
now  to  Frederic  duke  of  Auftria,  now  to  his  bro- 
ther Henry  duke  of  Carinthia,  now  to  the  Scali- 
gers  lords  of  Verona,  and  then  to  the  duke  of 
9  Milan, 
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Milan,  and  finally  to  the  Carrarefi,  this  cufLom  of 
two  podeftas  went  into  defuetude.     The  podefta, 
when  once  in  pofleffion  of  his  ofEce,  was  bound  to 
execute  the  following  orders: — Firfi:,  in  the  fpace 
of  three  days,  to  caufe  to  be  read,  and  afcerwards 
to  caufe  to  be  pun6lually  obferved,  the  papal  con- 
ftitutions    againft:    herecics.     Secondly,   to    refide 
continually  in  the  city,  and  rule  it  until  the  arrival 
of  a  fuccelfor.     Thirdly,  during  the  whole  time  of 
his  adminiliration,  to  hear  the  caufes  of  all  perfons 
indifferently,  to  which  end  the  gates  of  the  palace, 
except  at  the  hour  of  dinner,  fhould  always  (land 
open.  Fourthly,  that,  together  with  the  anciani,  he 
Ihould  ufe  all  his  endeavours  that  the  canonicates, 
and   the  other  ecclefiafrical  benefices,  of  the  bi- 
fhopric  and  diocefs  of  Padoua,  ihould  be  confer- 
red  on    citizens   of  Padoua,    or   of  her  dillrid:. 
Fifthly,  to  eledl  eight  citizens,  men  of  prudence 
and  experience,  two  for  each  quarter,  who  Ihould 
make  choice  of  four  or  five  hundred  able  men, 
who,  when  they  fliould  hear  the  found  of  the  palace 
bells,  Ihould  come  armed,  under  their  flandards,  to 
the  palace  of  the   pretor,  and   to  the  piazza  del 
Vino,  for  i\\t  defence  of  the  podefta.     Sixthly,  to 
give  orders  that,  at  the  found  of  the  great  bell  of 
the  tower  of  the  palace,  all  the  citizens  and  inha- 
bitants of  Padoua,  from  fixteen   to  fixcy   years  of 
age,  fiiould  run  armed  to  the  piazza  to  defend  the 
common  liberty.     Seventhly,  to  create  a  captain, 
who,  with  fome  foldiers,  fliould  have  the  cuftody  of 
the  city  and  its  fuburbs.    Eighthly,  to  hold,  night 
and  day,  guards  at  the  gates  of  the  city.    Ninthly,. 
to  give  orders  that  in  the  city  and  in  the  fuburbs 
fliould  be  kept  crofs-bows,  and  other  weapons,  to 
exercife   the  foldiers.     Tenthly,  to    caufe   to   be 
enrolled  in  the  militia  miny  men  of  the  villages^ 
who,  according  to  occurrences,  fliould  come  ai  med 
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to  the  city.     Eleventhly,  in  all   great  tumult sto 
order  into  the  piazza  the  ftandards  of  the  commu- 
nity; in  which  cafe  ftandard-bearers  of  the  arts,  at 
the  found  of  the  bells  of  the  palace,  were  held  to 
go  to  the   piazza  del  Vino,  with   the  men  under 
their  command,  armed,  ready  to  obey   whatever 
orders  the  podefta  fhould   iilue,  and  there  aflepi- 
ble,  to  be  formed  into  a  body,  under  the   enfigns 
of  the  community,  which  could   not  depart  from 
the  piazza  without  the  exprefs  command   of  the 
podefta  himfelf,   for  whofe  guard   there  were  al- 
ways  five  hundred  foldiers  elefted,  one  hundred 
from  the  body  of  the  patricians,  and  four  hundred 
from  the  plebeians,  diftinguifned   into  four  fqua- 
drons,  under  four  ftandards.     Twelfchly,  that  for 
eight  days  before  the  arrival  of  a  fucceflbr,  the 
podefta  cannot  give  fentence  in  civil   or  criminal 
caufes.     Thirteenthly,    that    having    finifhed    his 
podeftarate,  he,  his  affeflbrs,  and  courtiers,  fhould 
remain  fourteen  days  in  Padoua,  to  render  an  ac- 
count before  the  fyndick  of  their  aSminiftration, 
which  is  done  in  this  manner  :   For  the  three  firft 
days  it  was  lawful  to  every  one  to  accufe  the  po- 
defta,  afftffors,  and  courtiers,  before  the  fyndicks, 
of  any  wrongs  or  injuries  done  them  :  in  the  eight 
following  *days  thele  complaints  vvcre  determined 
by  the  votes  of  the  major  part  of  the  fyndicks;  and 
if,  by  the  multitude  of  complaints,   or  by  dif- 
ferences   of   opinions    among    the   fyndicks,    or 
through  other  reafons,  the  bufinefs  could  not  be 
finiihed,  three  other  days  were  added,  in  which 
the  fyndicks  were  obliged  to  determine  it.     From 
the  defence  againft  the  complaints  made  againft 
the  podefta  were  excluded  all  his  favourites,  friends, 
and  relations,  and  all  advocates;    his  own  judges 
and    afieiTors     were    alone    admitted,    and    were 
thought  fufficient  for  his  defence.     At  the  end  of 
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the  fourteenth  day  the  podefta  might  depart  with 
his  family.  He  could  not  be  confirmed  in  the 
podefterate  for  the  next  year,  nor  for  the  five 
following  years;  neither  himfelf,  nor  any  of  his 
relations,  could  hold  any  office,  dignity,  or  ho- 
nours, in  the  city  of  Padoua  ;  and  this  was  under- 
Itood  of  the  aireflbrs,  lieutenants  of  police,  and 
drher  officers  :  but  this  Itatute  was  very  often  not 
obferved.  As  population  augmented,  and  caufes 
and  controverfies  multi[:lied,  and  therefore  the 
podefla  and  his  afiefTors  could  not  determine  the 
whole,  certain  other  judges  were  inftituted,  and 
called  Judges  of  the  Lower  Courts,  and  werediilin- 
guifhed  from  each  other  by  the  names  of  animals, 
for  the  mofi:  part,  as  the  bear,  the  horfe,  the 
leopard,  and  others.  For  the  luits  arifing  be- 
tween relations,  two  judges  were  inftitLited  as 
arbitrators,  who,  in  the  fpace  of  two  months, 
were  to  give  fcntence,  and  terminate  the  con- 
troverfy :  and  if  they  could  not  agree,  they  called 
in  ten  jurors  for  each  party-,  and  if  t!iefe  difagreed, 
the  podeda  himfelf,  in  the  fpace  of  fifteen  days» 
fat  in  judgment  with  the  refb,  and  decided  the 
caufe. 

As  to  the  government  of  the  territory,  it  is  to 
be  obferved,  that  fome  of  the  moft  rich  and  pow- 
erful citizens  of  Padoua  had  the  name  of  proceres, 
noblemen  or  barons,  and  in  fome  of  their  landed 
eltates  and  places  they  exercifed  the  jurifdiftion  of 
blood,  that  is,  the  power  of  life  and  death;  and  to 
ennoble  their  dominions,  manors,  or  lordfliips,  wiih 
the  magnificence  of  tides,  in  the  year  1196  they  1106. 
diftinguifhed  themfeives  into  marquif^ies,  counts, 
and  caftellans.  The  lords  of  Efle  were  entitled  mar- 
quifTes  ;  the  lords  of  Anguillara,  Abano,  iirgua, 
Baone,  Eibano,  Borgoricco,  Calaone,  Rulla,  Cerro, 
Calcinara,  Caldenazzo,  Candiana,  ("arturo,  Caftel- 
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nuovo,  CortalorOj  Fontaniva,  Honara,  Lir"nen.i3 
Lozzo,  Montebello,  Montebuto,  Montemerlo, 
I\»ianchia,  Nono,  and  Piazzola,  were  called  councs; 
the  lords  of  Carrara,  Cam|:)£)ranpierOj  Montagnone, 
Peraga,  Pievedifacco,  Pub]ica>  Revolone,  Ronchide 
Campanili,  Stra,  Seivazzano,  Torcuia,  Villa  Rapa, 
Tribano,  Galzignano,  Noventa,  Treviile,  and 
Villa  Nova,  were  denominated  cailellans.  But  the 
caftellan  of  Seivazzano  having  caufed  to  be  cue 
out  the  eyes  of  a  certain  woman  for  theft,  who 
afterwards  came,  deprived  of  her  eyes,  to  Padoua, 
the  cruelty  of  this  a6lion  difpleafcd  the  republic 

1 200,  of  Padoua  fo  much,  that,  in  the  year  1200,  a  law 
was  made,  that,  under  pain  of  death-,  no  man 
fhould,  for  the  future,  exercife  any  jurifdi(flion  in 
the  territory  of  Padoua,  which  law  was  re-ena6led 

1205.  and  confirmed  in  1205.  The  jurifdidion  of  life 
and  death,  and  a\\  other  jurifdiftion,  being  taken 
away  from  thefe  grandees  (magnati),  the  whole 
territory  was  governed  by  the  podefta  of  Padoua  j 
and  afterwards,  in  the  courfe  of  time,  the  repub- 
lic of  Padoua  fent  a  podef!:a  into  the  following 
diflridls  of  land,  viz.  Confelve,  Lonino,  Montag- 
nana,  and  twenty-four  other  diftricls.  The  cuf- 
tom  of  fending  podeftas  into  thofe  diftrids  con- 

1290.  tinued  till  1290,  when  a  ftatute  was  made,  that 
places  which  were  not  walled  fhould  not  have 
a  podefta,  but  that  into  fome  of  them  vicars 
only  fhould  be  fent.  Such,  then,  was  the  go- 
vernment of  Padoua,  from  the  year  11 94  to  the 
tyranny  of  Ezzclino,  mixed  of  monarchy  and  a 
republic,  and  this  conftiturion  was  reflored  after 
the  delivery  of  the  city  from  that  fierce  and  cruel 
opprefTion,  and  lafted  happily  for  fifty  years,  with 
a  remarkable  increafe  of  the  city  in  riches  and 
povver ;  and  would  have  lafted  much  longer,  if 
the  curfed  fa6lions   of  Ghibellines  and  Guelphs 

had 
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had  not  difturbed  the  peace  of  the  citizens,  which 
afterwards,  by  little  and  little,  by  means  of  the 
poifon  of  thofe  fadions  creeping  in  their  hearts, 
afflifted  the  city  to  fuch  a  degree,  that,  finally,  in 
the  year  13 18,  it  took  away  their  viral  fpirits,  13 180 
depriving  them  of  their  beloved  libcrrty. 

The  parties  of  Ghibeilines  and  Guelphs,  under 
the  names  of  the  Empire  and  the  Church,  lown  in 
the  hearts  of  men  by  the  enemy  of  the  human 
race,  had  inroxicated  Italy,  and  contaminated  the 
city  of  Padoua.  So  fays  the  hifcorian;  and  withouc 
denying  to  the  devil  his  fhare  in  the  infcigation  of 
all  fuch  party  difiindions  and  animofities,it  mud  be 
ftill  infilled  on,  that  the  effential  defect  in  the  con- 
ftitution  of  every  Italian  rebublic  was  the  greaceil 
caufe,  and  the  inflrument  with  which  the  infernal 
agent  wrought.  The  parties  of  rich  and  poor,  of 
gentlemen  and  fimplemenj  unbalanced  by  fome 
third  power,  will  always  lock  out  for  foreign  aid, 
and  never  be  at  a  lofs  for  names,  pretexts,  and  dif- 
tin(ftions.  Whig  and  Tory,  Confcicutionali(l:  and 
Republican,  Anglomane  and  Franconiane,  Athe- 
nian and  Spartan,  will  ferve  the  [-urpofe  as  well  as 
Guelph  and  Ghibelline.  The  great  defideratum 
in  a  government  is  a  dilVinct  executive  pov.'cr,  of 
fufficient  ilrength  and  weigh c  to  compel  both 
thefe  parties,  in  turn,  tofubmit  to  the  laws.  The 
mifchicfs  of  thefe  contagious  parties  were  greateft 
under  the  tyranny  of  Ezzelino,  who,  being  fcand- 
ard-bearer  and  head  of  the  Imperial  or  GhibeJline 
party,  exerted  all  his  force  to  extirpate  tlie  Guelpi) 
party,  followed  by  the  people,  and  a  great  part  of 
the  patricians.  After  his  deatlvthe  Guelph  party 
rofe,  and  with  all  their  pov/er  perfecutcd  the  Ghi- 
beilines, driving  them  from  the  cir^',  and  iVoiling 
them  of  all  their  goods  ;  and  as  the  plebeians  of 
Padoua  were  devoted  to  the  Gurlnt^,  party,  whether 
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from  their  natural  inclinations,  or  becauft:  the 
Gueiphs  had  delivered  the  city  from  the  empire  of 
Ezzelmo,  upon  this  occafion  certain  profligate 
popular  men  became,  by  the  favour  of  the  ple- 
beians, heads  of  the  Guelph  faflion,  became  proud, 
arrogant,  and  prefuinptuous,  defining  that  all  the 
affairs  of  the  republic  fliould  depend  upon  their 
will  ;  but  fufpeding  that  fome  of  the  principal 
gentlemen,  to  whom  fo  much  pride  of  the 
Guelphs  had  become  difgufting,  would  oppofe 
their  ambitious  enterprizes,  gave  the  plebeians  to 
underftand,  that  thofe  gentlemen  intended  to 
make  themfelves  fole  mafters  of  the  government  j 
and  excited  fo  great  a  commotion,  that  the  ple- 
beians, who,  as  in  adverfe  fortune  they  are  ferviie, 
fo  in  profperity  are  infolent,  demanded  in  a  tur- 
bulent manner,  and  obtained  by  threats  and  by 
force,  the  inltitution  of  a  magiftrate,  according 
to  the  ufage  of  the  Roman  republic,  like  a  tribune 
of  the  people,  (the  Padouans  called  thefe  magif- 
trates  Gaftaldi  dell'  Arti),  who  fhould  defend  the 
rights  of  the  plebeians,  and  have  authority  to 
refcind  all  thofe  determinations  of  the  fcnate,'  as 
was  the  cuftom  in  Rome,  which  could  occafion 
any  prejudice  to  the  jurifdiction  of  the  plebeians. 
"Wherefore,  in  teftim.ony  of  the  power  granted  to 
the  tribunes,  it  was,  by  a  decree  of  the  fenate,  in 

1293.  1293,  ordained,  that  every  podefta,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  adminillration,  Ihould  confign  to  each 
of  the  gaftaldi  of  the  arts  the  ftandard  of  that 
art  J  and  this  tribunian  magiftracy  advancing 
every  day   in   power,  caufed  to   be   made   in   its 

1296.  favour,  in  the  year  1296,  a  ftatute,  that  on  the 
firft  Sunday  in  every  month  the  gaftaldi  fnould  all 
afiemble  in  the  church  of  the  palace  of  the  com- 
mons, and  treat  fully  of  all  things  that  belonged 
to  the  flate  of  the  city.     The  v^hole  government 
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of  the  city,  by  this  alteration,  devolved  into  the 
hands  of  the  tribunes,  becaufe,  as  has  been  faid 
before,  they  annulled  or  confirmed,  at  their  plea- 
fure,  the  determinations  of  the  greater  council, 
and  becaufe  they  carried  up  to  the  council  what- 
ever they  had  concluded  among  themfelvcs,  with 
a  certainty  of  obtaining  their  concurrence,  by  the 
dependence  which  they  had  upon  the  popular  fena- 
tors,  and  alfo  upon  the  lefs  powerful  of  the  no- 
ble fenators,  whom  they  had  drawn  to  their  devo- 
tion by  electing  them  to  the  honours  of  the  city, 
and  by  afiuming  fome  of  them  into  the  number  of 
the  tribunes,  from  which  magifrracy,  and  univer- 
lally  from  all  the  greater  honours,  they  always 
mod  arbitrarily  excluded  the  moH  powerful  of  the 
nobles.  From  this  diforderly  and  violent  domi- 
nation of  the  tribunes,  who  had  for  the  moft  part 
greatly  enriched  themfelves,  grew  inteftine  ha- 
treds and  terrible  feditions  between  the  primary 
perfons  and  the  heads  of  the  popular  party,  of 
whom  the  patricians  of  middling  power,  exalted 
by  the  people  to  honours,  became  the  fadtors; 
and,  finally,  fome  of  the  primary  gentlemen  and 
moft  powerful  patricians,  not  being  able  any 
longer  to  bear  to  be  neglected  by  the  tribuniaji 
power,  took  up  arhis,  killed  the  principal  heads 
and  defenders  of  the  plebeians,  and  in  fuch  aipan- 
ner  intimidated  thofe  patricians  who  adhered  to 
the  plebeians,  that,  after  many  engagements,  and 
a  profufe  effuuon  of  blood,  the  tribunediip  of  the 
people  was  abolifiicd  in  the  year  1314,  and  the  1314, 
government  and  the  public  authority  vvas  tranf- 
ferred  to  the  patricians,  excluding  totally  thf  ple- 
beians. Thcfe,  in  order  to  keep  down  the  Ghi- 
bellines,  increafed  the  fenate  (which,  from  the  time, 
of  the  extindion  of  the  houfe  of  Honara,  had 
been  only  of  three  hundred  members)  to  the  num* 
ber  of  a  thoufand,  incorporating  feven  hundred 
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Giielphs;  and  wifhing  that  all  queftions  and  mat- 
ters relative  to  peace  or  warfhould  depend  wholly 
on  the  Guelph  faftion,  and  the  better  to  eftablifh 
the  fuperiority  of  their  party,  they  inftitiited  ano- 
ther council,  wholly  of  Guelphs,  which  had  autho- 
rity to  approve  or  rejeft  the  decrees  of  the  greater 
fenate :  ffom  the  body  of  this  leiTer  council  were 
created  the  four  anciani  conferva'tors  of  the  liberty, 
and  eight  fecrecaries for  thecuftody  of  the  city-  This 

1318.  mode  of  gdvernment  continued  till  the  year  1318, 
when  Padoua  began  to  lofe  her  liberty,  which  Ihe 
afcerwards  wholly  loft,  remaining  fubieclibmetimes 
to  the  Germans,  fometimes  to  the  Scaligers,  fome- 
times  to  the  Carrarefi,  until,  finally,  after  infinite 
calamities,  flie  was  benignly  received  into  the  pious 
bofom  of  the  molt  ferene  republic  of  Venice,  in  the 

1405.  year  1405*.  Such,  as  have  been  related,  were  the 
viciffitudes  of  the  government  of  the  city  of  Padoua 
after  the  tyranny  of  Ezzelino,  which  may  be  reca- 
pitulated thus:  According  to  the  hiitorian^  at  firfl 
it  was  a  mixture  of  monarchy  and  a  republic;  af- 
terwards it  was  changed  into  a  democracy,  for  fucli 
he  denominates  the  tribunefhip  of  the  plebeians, 
in  which  the  people  attempted  the  abafement  and 
annihilation  of  the  grandees  ;  and  finally  it  termi- 
nated in  a  government  mixed  of  monarchy  and 
ariftocracy,  having  the  fenate  of  the  optimates, 
and  creating  the  podefta  annually  :  for  the  major 
part  of  the  tiine,  from  1081  to  13 18,  it  was  go- 
verned by  one  or  other  of  the  two  beft  f])ec}es  of 
mixed  government,  as  our  hiftorian  thought, 
which  -are  compofed  of  monarchy  and  ariilocracy, 
and  of  monarchy  and  a  republic. 

This  fovereigniy  of  Padoua  was,  for  the  mofh 
part,  in  one  affe^nbly,  for  although  a  check  was 
aimed  at  by  the  law,  that  nothing  fhould  be  done 

*  Laugier,  vol.  v.  p.  236, 
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in  the  great  council,  which  had  not  been  pre- 
vioufly  debated  in  the  little  council,  yet,  when  any 
thing  was  propofed  by  the  latter  to  the  former, 
they  tat  together  and  voted  as  one  affembly.  At 
Ibme  times  the  fovereignty  was  clearly  in  one 
afTembly  of  optimates  or  patricians  j  at  another, 
in  one  aiTembly  of  plebeians,  as  that  of  the  tri- 
bunes was :  at  lail  two  afTemblies  were  formed, 
with  each  a  negative  j  but  there  being  no  third 
power  to  mediate  betv/een  them,  no  balance  could 
be  formed  or  maintained  between  them.  At  no 
time  had  the  monarchical  power,  either  under 
the  confuls,  anciani,  or  podefcas,  a  negative  ;  for 
though  the  podefta  was  an  office  of  great  dignity 
and  fplendor,  he  never  had  the  whole  executive 
power,  nor  a  negative  on  the  iegiflative.  The 
nobles  and  commons  were  mixed  together  in  both 
councils;  and  the  executive  pov/er,  the  appoint- 
ment of  officers,  &c.  was  alvv'ays  in  one  or  other  of 
the  aflemblies :  and  the  confequence  was  inftabi- 
lity  to  the  laws,  infecurity  to  life,  liberty,  and 
property,  conftant  rivalry  between  the  principal 
families,  particularly  the  Scalligeri  and  Carrarefi, 
which  ended  in  conqueft  and  fubjeftion  to  Venice. 
From  1103  to  11 94  the  government  of  confuls 
continued.  From  11 95  to  1236  the  governme^nc 
of  podeitas  under  the  republic  of  Padoua.  From 
1237  to  1256  the  tyranny  of  Ezzelino  was  fup- 
■  ported.  From  1257  to  1294  the  government  of 
podeftas,  under  the  republic,  was  revived  and 
maintained.  From  1295  to  1311  they  had  two 
podeftas.  In  13 12  Gerardo  de  gl'  Inzola  da 
Parma  was  Imperial  vicar  for  the  emperor  Henry 
the  Seventh,  to  whom  the  Padouans  began  to 
yield  obedience  ;  though  they  rebelled  again  this 
year  againft  his  authority,  and  the  podeftas  and 
republic  were  revived  and  continued  till  13 18,  in 

which 
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Which  year  Giacomo  Grande  da  Carrara  was 
made  the  firft  lord  of  Padoua :  he  governed 
one  year  and  three  months,  and  then  renounced 
the  dominion,  and  died  in  1324.  In  1319  a  po- 
defl,a  again  for  one  year.  In  1320  the  city  of 
Padoua,  to  deliver  itfelf  from  the  fiege  of  Cane 
Scaligero,  lord  of  Verona,  gave  itfelf  to  Frederick 
the  Third,  emperor,  and  duke  of  Auflria,  who 
afterwards  gave  it  to  his  brother  Henry,  duke  of 
Carinthia,  under  whom  they  were  governed  by 
podeilas,  who  were  at  the  fame  time  Imperial 
vicars,  till  1328.  The  podefla  of  this  year  was 
difmiffed  bv  Marfilio  da  Carrara,  who  had  been 
elected  by  the  people  lord  of  Padoua,  who,  how- 
ever, made  Pietro  de  i  Roili,  of  Parma,  podefta; 
but  he  not  being  able  longer  to  rcfifl:  in  the  war 
with  Cane  della  Scala,  married  Tadea,  daughter 
of  Giacomo  Grande  da  Carrara,  firil  lord  of  Pa- 
doua, to  Maftino  dalla  Scala,  nephew  of  Cane, 
giving  him  Padoua  in  dower.  From  1329  to 
1337  Padoua  was  governed  by  podeftas,  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Scaligers.  In  1337  Marfilio  da 
Carrara  having  expelltd  the  Scaligers,  was  made 
the  fccnnd  lord  of  Padoua,  and  governed  in  1338, 
In  1338  Marfilio  da  Carrara,  fecond  lord  of  Pa- 
doua, died,  and  to  him  fucceeded  Ubertino  da 
Carrara,  third  lord  of  Padoua.  From  1339  to 
1345  the  government  of  podeftas  continued  under 
the  princes  Carrarefi.  In  1345  Ubertino  da  Car- 
rara, third  lord  of  Padoua,  being  fick,  caufed  to 
be  ele6led  for  his  fuccellor  Mariilietto  Papa  fava 
da  Carrara,  who  was  the  fourth  lord  of  Padoua, 
and  died;  but  the  fame  year  Marfilietto  was 
killed  by  Giacomo  da  Carrara,  who  became  the 
fifth  lord  of  Padoua,  and  under  him  the  govern- 
ment of  podeiias  continued  till  1350,  when  Gia- 
como (\<i  Carrara,  the  lifth  lord  of  Padoua,  was 
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afTafiinated  by  William  da  Carrara,  a  natural  Ton 
of  Giacomo  Grande,  the  firft  lord ;  to  v/hom  fuc- 
ceeded    Giacobino   da   Carrara    his    brother,    the 
fixth   lord,   and  Francefco  da  Carrara,  furnamed 
the  Old,  his  Ton,  and  feventh  lord  of  Padoua  :  un- 
der thefe  the  government  by  podeftas  continued 
till  1362,  when  Francefco  da  Carrara  the  Old  im-     ijGs, 
pri(bned  his  uncle  Giacobino  da  Carrara,  becaufe 
he   had    confpired   his    death,    and   reigned   lord 
alone  till   1388,   when  Francefco  da  Carrara  re-     138S4 
nounced   the  dominion  of  this    city   to   his   fon 
Francefco  da  Carrara,  called  the  New,  eighth  and 
laft  lord  of  Padoua.  The  fame  year,  in  November, 
both  the  father  and  the  fon  were  deprived  of  the 
government  of  this  flate  by  John  Galeazzo  Vif- 
conte,  firft  duke  of  Milan,  who  governed  it  by 
podeftas  for  the  years  1388  and  1389,  when  Fran- 
cefco da  Carrara,  called  the  New,  drove  out  the 
people  of  the  duke  of  Milan,  and  recovered  Pa- 
doua  and    its    diftrift,    except   BoHano.      From 
1390  podeftas  were  continued  till  1405,  when  the     l\0^<, 
Carrara  were    conquered,   and   Padoua   admitted 
into  the  republic  of  Venice.     In   1393  Francefco 
da    Carrara,   furnamed  the  Old,  feventh   lord   of 
Padoua,  died  in  a  prifon  in  Monza,  to  which  he 
had  been  fent  by  John  Galeazzo.  Vifconce,  duke  of 
Milanb 
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M  A  N  T  O  U  A. 

Dear  Sir, 

QJJICOLA  (Concurs  with  Leonardo  Arc- 
tino,  and  nil  the  other  Italian  writcis,  in  his 
account  of  the  antiquity,  riches,  and  power  of 
the  Tufcans,  Etrufcans,  Etrurians,  Tyrrhenian.^ 
or  Dodicapoli  (for  by  all  thele  names  they  were 
known),  their  original  emigration  from  Lydia, 
their  government  of  Lucumoni,  their  twelve 
confederated  peoples,  their  fubjeftion  in  a  courfe 
of  time  to  the  Romans,  Goths,  Longobards,  and 
Charlemaign,  who  for  his  merit  v/as,  in  the  year 

8co.  800,  created  emperor,  with  the  titles  of  Ccefar'and 
Auguftus,  by  the  pope  Leo  the  Third,  v/ho  un- 
derflood  the  effeds  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
words  and  titles  fo  anciently  beloved  as  well  as 
dreaded  in  Italy.  He  gave  him  alfo  the  title  of 
Great,  which  had  been  before  given  only  to  three 
princes,  Alexander,  Pompey,  and  Conflantine. 
The  authority  which  the  Roman  fenate  and  people 
had  anciently  exercifed,  of  eleding  and  confirming 
the  emperors,  was  now  by  Charlemain  transfer- 
red to  the  Roman  pontificate  j  and  to  prevent  fedi- 
tions,  the  power  of  confirming  the  pontiff  was 
given  to   the   emperor: — a    promifing    alliance! 

100?..  Afterwards,  in  1002,  Gregory  the  Fifth  ordained 
a  conftitution,  which  continues  to  this  time, 
that  the  eledion  of  future  emperors  ihould  be 
free  in  the  power  of  the  Germans,  and  the  ec- 
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clefiaftical    and    temporal   elcdorates  were   then 


created  *. 


In  mi   Mantoua  fell  into  difcords,  threw  cif    liii, 
her  fubjeftion  to  Matilda,  and  afiumed  an  indepen- 
dence; but  being  befieged  and  reduced  to  great  dif- 
trefs,  was  obliged  tofubmic  again  to  that  princefs. 

In  1114-  Sigibert,  an  enterprizing  man,  took  1114. 
the  opportunity  of  the  troubles  in  Italy  to  ag-  Sigiberc, 
grandize  himfelf,  and  going  from  Lucca,  he  made 
himfelf  lord  of  Parma  and  Reggio.  He  was  a 
Lombard  by  dcfcent,  and  was  prefe6l  or  lord  of 
thofe  cities.  Sigibert  had  three  fons,  Sigibert  the 
Second,  Atto,  and  Gerardo;  two  of  them  died, 
and  Atto  alone  remained,  who  by  the  change  of 
the  letters  was  afterwards  called  Azzo.  He  for- 
tified Canoffa,  in  Reggiano,  and  there  inhabited  as 
his  principal  feat,  whence  his  defcendants  were 
called  da  Canoffa.  He  had  two  fons,  the  firft  of 
whom  was  named  Tedaldo,  and  the  other,  uniting 
the  names  of  his  grandfather  and  father,  was  call- 
ed Sigibertazzo,  although  it  was  afterwards  cor- 
ruptly called  Albertazzo.  This  perfon  was  fenc 
into  Germany,  and  recommended  himfelf  to  Otto, 
the  emperor,  fo  effeftually,  as  to  obtain  a  granc 
for  his  fervices  of  Calaone,  Monfelice,  Montag- 
nana,  Arqui,  and  Efiej  with  the  title  of  marquis. 
He  married  Alda,  a  natural  daughter  of  the  em- 
peror. From  this  match  there  iiTued  two  fons, 
Ugo  and  Falco  :  the  latter  remained  in  Germany 
with  his  mother;  Ugo  came  into  Italy  with  his 
father,  and  fucceeded  to  the  lands  above  mentioned, 
and  to  the  marquifate  of  Efte.  From  this  Ugo 
are  defcended  the  illuftrious  lords  of  the  houfe  of 
Efte,  who  reigned  fo  long  in  Ferrara  j  and  from 
them  were  defcended  the  family  that  v/as  called 
the  Canofli  of  Verona. 

f  Equicola,  p.  25,  Comir.entari  Mantouanl. 
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1265.  There  was  In  Mantoua,  in  1265,  ^^^^  "^°^ 
powerful  families,  and  four  others  their  adherents, 
of  fomewhat  lefs  influence.  The  BonacoHi  and 
GrofToIani  inhabited  one  quarter;  the  Arlotti  and 
the  Poltroni  another:  thefe  not  long  before  had 
driven  out  the  Calorofi.  In  a  third  quarter  were 
the  Cafaloldi  and  thofe  of  Riva  j  and  in  the 
fourth,  the  Zenacalli  and  the  GafFari. 

The  government  was,  as  in  all  the  other  cities  of 
Italy,  in  one  Cf^nrre,  a  general  council,  who  firft 
appointed  confuls,  then  podeftas,  then  gonfa- 
loniers, captains  of  the  people,  &c.  which  pro- 
duced  the    ufual    ftruggles    for    power ;    and    in 

1266.  the  year  1266  the  Gaffari  entered  into  a  fecret 
confpiracy  to  deliver  the  city  of  Mantoua  into 
the  hands  of  the  Eftenfi,  lords  of  Ferrara.  The 
treafon  was  difcovered,  and  thofe  who  faved  their 
lives  by  flight  were  banifhed  for  ever,  and  the 
others  inftantly  put  to  death,  and  the  houfes  of 
all  who  were  accomplices  or  privy  to  the  crime 
were  burnt  and  demolifhed.  The  power  of  indi- 
vidual citizens  increafed  every  day,  and  parties 
and  faftions  in  confequence.  The  podefta,  though 
a  foreigner  was  ufualiy  created  to  that  office,  ad- 
ir.iniftered  its  funftions  according  to  the  will  anrf 
pleafure  of  a  fmall  number  of  the  principal  men. 
The  juflice  of  power,  or  the  right  of  the  ftrongefl:, 
was  inculcated,  and  equity  gave  way  to  violence*. 
In  fuch  a  tumult  of  the  faccious,  the  prudent 
men  called  a  convention,  tu  deliberate  on  a  new 
form  of  government.     Some  were  for  cphori,  as 

*  Crefceva  ogni  ^l  piu  la  potenza  de  particolari,  Sc  auga- 
mentavanfi  le  fattioni  Sc  parti.  11  podella,  quale  forelfiere  ii 
foleva  creare,  ad  arbitrio  di  alcuni  pochi  amminiflrava,  il  fuo 
officio:  la  gius  titia  dalla  forza  era  conculcata,  &  I'equita 
cedeva  alia  violenza.  Commentari  Mantouani,  di  Equicola, 
p.  47,  4S. 
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inSparra;  others  for  cofmi,  as  in  Crete;  others 
for  luffetes,    as  in  Carthage:   but  the  mod   were 
for  hipati,  as  in  Greece,  or  rather  for  two  confuls, 
as    in    Rome.     Two  magidrates   were    therefore 
created;   and   that   they  might   be   fure  to  guard 
againft  ambitionj  they  muft  be  chofen  in  rotation 
every  fix  months,  two  at  a  time,  from  each  of  the 
four   quarters    of   the   city.     Thefe    were    to    be 
called  captains  of  the  people,  and  were  to  be  the 
proteftors  of  the  plebeians,  and  defenders  of  their 
liberties.     Two  magiftrates,  therefore,   from   the 
body  of  the  nobility,  were  appointed,  in  the  na- 
ture of  tribunes  of  the  people,  and    thofe   v^-ere 
Pinamonte,  of  the  family  of  Bonacolfi,  and  Otto- 
nello,   of  that    of  Zenecalli,  in   the  year   1274.     1274. 
Thefe  had  not  continued  one  month  in  ofRce  to- 
gether, before  fuch  animofities  arofe  between  the 
two   families,    that   Zenecallo    was    treacheroufly 
called  in  the  night  into  the  palace,  under  pretence 
of  confulting  upon  fome  fudden  affair  of  the  lalt 
importance,  and  there  murdered  by  the  Bonacolfi. 
The  next   mornino;  the  Bonacolfi  called  together 
the   principal   nobility,  and,  with  fiditious   grief 
and  pharifaical  tears,  communicated  the  fad,  and 
exhorted  the  people  to  revenge,  wifhing  that  every 
one  might  believe  that  thedeceafed  magiftrate  had 
been   aflaulted    and  put  to  death  by  fome  private 
enemy.     An  inquiry  was  ordered,  which  engaged 
fo  much   attention,  and  took  up  fo  much  time, 
that  no  man  fpoke  of  any  fucceflbrj  and  therefore 
Pinamonte   governed    alone.     The  fcramble  for 
power   was   as  yet   altogether  among  the  gentle- 
men.    Benvenuta  da  Imola,  in  his  Commentaries 
upon  Dante,  where  he  reafons  of  Mantoua,  writes, 
that  this  city  had  been  inhabited   by  gentlemen 
of  Riva,  of  Mercaria,  and  of  Cafaloldi  j  and  that 
Bonacolfo  had  agreed  with  thefe  houfes  to  expel 
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from  the  city  every  other  nobleman  j  and  that 
afterwards,  forming  a  particular  agreement  with 
two  of  them,  he  drove  out  the  third;  and  then 
uniting  with  the  Cafaloldi,  he  baniflied  the  fe- 
cond  ;  and,  finally,  driving  out  the  Cafaloldi,  he 
remained  alone,  and  by  artifice,  affifted  with  force, 
continued  without  a  colleague  in  the  magiftracyj 
~  and  taking  for  his  podefla  Alberto  della  Scala, 
for  a  ftri6ler  union  he  obtained  the  place  of 
podefta  in  Verona  for  Giannino  de  Bon:icolfi,  not 
failing  to  maintain  a  good  intelligence  with  the 
marquis  of  Efcc.  By  all  thefe  arrangements  he 
eafily  obtained  from  his  followers  the  prolonga- 
tion of  his  own  power  for  another  fix  months;  and 
when  he  had  thus  laid  his  foundations  fufficiently 
llrong  to  fupport  any  edifice,  he  afiumed  the  title  of 
captain-general.  Thefe  encroachments  were  very 
vmeafily  fupported  by  the  nobles,  who  perceived 
that  from  free  citizens  they  were  became,  by  little 
and  little,  the  fubjefls  of  a  tyrant.  Whereupon 
the  Arlotti,  the  Cafaloldi,  the  Agnelli,  and  the 
C^rofiblani,  confpired  together  to  throw  ofi^  the 
yoke :  but  Pinamonte  being  informed  of  the 
plot  on  the  very  day  on  which  it  was  to  have 
been  executed,  and  being  well  prepared,  he  fell 
xmexpecledly  on  the  confpirators,  one  after  ano- 
ther, fome  of  whom  he  took  prifoners,  others 
were  killed,  many  wounded,  and  the  great  multi- 
tude faved  themfelves  by  flight  j  many  fufpefled 
perfons  were  lent  out  of  their  beloved  home,  and 
confined  in  various  places.  Pinamonte  did  not 
ceafe  to  perfecute  his  adverfaries,  until  all  things 
in  the  city  appeared  to  be  quieted  under  his  do- 
minion. The  miferable  Mantouans  were  difperf- 
cd  in  various  places,  and  particularly  in  Gonzaga: 
but  the  tyrant  had  the  art  to  hold  out  temptations 
of  lands,,  reftitution  of  property,  and  reftoration 

to 
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to  their  connSry,  to  thefe,  till  they  furrendered  to 
him  that  Gonzaga,  which  had  often  defended  itfelf 
both  againil  popes  and  emperors.  Pinamonte 
then  eftabliflied  a  friendPnip  with  Venice  and  Pa- 
doua,  but  was  interrupted  in  his  career  in  128967  1289, 
death.  The  family  of  Bonacolfi,  with  Pinamonte 
at  their  head,  had,  by  forming  a  popularity  among 
the  vileft  plebeians,  been  able  to  expel  the  other 
noble  families,  and  make  themfelves  abfolute.  So 
complete  was  their  afcendency  over  the  minds  of 
xXaz  rabble,  that,  upon  the  death  of  Pinamonte,  the 
minority  were  not  able  to  obtain  any  regular  eleclioa 
or  rational  reform  of  the  government ;  but  Bardellone 
Bonacolfi  was  fet  up  by  his  party  for  a  fucceflbr,  a 
man  univerfally  hated,  a  monfter  without  virtue, 
abfurd  in  the  condufl  of  his  whole  life,  unfl-cil- 
ful,  infolent,  without  judgment  or  experience; 
equally  ignorant  and  arrogant,  vile  and  fufpicious, 
yet  credulous,  and  a  flave  to  adulation;  devoted 
to  cruelty  and  iuft.  This  peftiferous  tyrant  go- 
verned in  Mantoua  five  years,  according  to  Platina; 
but  the  plebeians  themfelves  could  bear  him  no 
longer,  and  fet  up  another  of  the  fame  family 
againft  him.  Bottigella  Bonacolfi  -with  little 
difficulty  was  able  to  expel  him,  and  Tamo  his 
brother,  one  of  whom  died  miferably  at  Padoua, 
and  the  other  at  Ferrara.  We  pafs  over  the 
adions  of  Bottigella^  and  his  wars  v/ith  Cremona 
and  with  Azzo  Eitenfe,  &c. 

In  1308  Bottigella  died,  as  well  as  his  enemy  1308. 
Azzo:  to  the  latter  fucceeded  his  fon  Flifco,  and 
to  the  former  PafiTarino,  his  brothers  for  this  ple- 
beian tyranny  Vv'as  already  become  hereditary  in 
the  family.  Although  the  government  of  PafiTa- 
rino was  not  remarkable  for  folly  or  feverity,  yet 
Luigi  Gonzaghi,  who  had  conne6ted  himfelf  in 
marriage  with   the   Bonacolfi,   being    a   man   of 
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abilities,  and  knowing  the  general  difcontent  of  the 
people,  and  the  univerfal  hatred  of  the  nobility 
againft  that  family,  entered  into  a  concert  with 
feme  of  the  neighbouring  lords,  as  Cane  della 
Scala,  &c.  found  little  difficulty  to  depofe  and 
expel  Podl^rino,  put  him  to  death,  and  reign  in 
his  flead.  The  family  of  the  Gonzaghi  v^^ere 
named  from  the  place  of  their  ancient  refidence, 
which  was  Gonzaga.  A  multitude  of  conjeftures 
•and  fables,  ccllefted  from  various  authors,  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  this  family,  we  pafs  over. 
Guido  Gonzaga,  who  fought  againft  Manfred 
king  of  Naples,  had  five  fons,  the  firit  of  whom 
was  Luigi,  the  author  and  founder  of  the  lord- 
Ihip  and  marquifate  of  Manroua. 

.?328.  In  1328,  it  is  faid,  that  by  the  confent  of  the 
people,  according  to  the  laws,  and  good  cufloms, 
one  was  elefted,  after  the  death  of  Paflarino  in 
1328,  to  whom,  and  to  his  fucceffors,  was  given 
for  perpetuity  the  whole  empire,  as  was  ufual  in 
the  heroic  times.  The  Mantouans  reafoned  in 
this  manner  :• — The  mode  of  making  a  common- 
v/ealth  perpetual,  or  of  anv  long  duration,  is  by 
prudence,  Vv'hich  difpofes  and  rules  with  manly 
energy,  as  well  as  with  wife  difcernment.  This 
can  alone  be  performed  in  a  Hate  by  means  of 
juftice,  v;hich  diftributes  to  every  one  his  deferts: 
to  the  good,  rewards  and  honours;  to  the  wicked, 
punifhment  and  infamy.  As  the  virtue  of  cle- 
jTiency  is  the  daughter  of  magnanimity,  and  par- 
ticipates of  divinity,  Vv^e  always  applaud  it  when 
it  extends  only  to  offences  committed  againft 
qurfclves  ;  ,and  it  is  commended  in  princes  when- 

'  ever  pardon  and  mercy  cannot  caufe  an  injury  to 

the  public,   and   give  infolence  to  the  daring  to 

rife  againft  the  laws.     It  fliould  be  a  pleafure  to 

princes  to  remit  private  injuries]  butj  Ikilful  in 
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the  healing  art,  they  Ihould  not  be  fo  partially 
companionate  as  to  heal  one  wound  at  the  hazard 
of  deftroying  the  whole  body.  The  liberty  of 
the  people  confifts  in  two  things,  in  the  laws  and 
the  tribunals:  when  thefe  prevail  in  a  city,  without 
favour,  refpeft,  or  partiality,  that  city  and  its  citi- 
zens are  free. — Upon  thefe  principles  the  Man- 
touans,  finding  that  liberty  never  had  been  enjoy- 
ed by  them  under  their  uncouth  government  of  a 
republic,  ftrange  to  relate !  adopted  voluntarily 
an  abfolute  monarchy.  Louis  was  elcdled  and 
conftituted  upon  thefe  principles  and  for  thefe 
reafons,  and  began  his  reign  by  an  affiduous  at- 
tention to  the  revival  of  laws  which  had  been 
trampled  under  foot,  and  by  a  diligent  folicitude 
that  all  the  good  cufloms  fhould  be  obferved  with 
equality.  And  this  is  fufficient  for  another  ex- 
ample of  the  ftruggles  of  a  few  families,  in  an 
■unbalanced  government,  for  pre-eminence,  and  of 
the  final  triumph  of  the  Gonzaghi  over  the  Bo- 
nacolfi,  in  a  mcn::rchy  erc^ed  on  the  ruins  of  a 
yepublic. 
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MONTEPULCIANO. 

Dear  Sir, 

HIUCI,  the  country  and  refidence  of  Por- 
fenna,  the  ancient  king  to  whom  Tarquin 
fled  for  hofpitality,  was  one  of  the  mod  ancient 
and  powerful  cities  of  Tufcany  or  Etruria.  As 
Chiufi.  was  in  a  low  fituation  and  a  bad  air, 
Porfenna  chofe,  for  his  pleafure  and  his  health,  a 
mountain  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  was  a 
falubrious  atmofphere  and  an  admirable  profpe<5t ; 
an  ample  plain,  the  lake  of  Thrafimene,  and  the 
river  of  Ciiiane,  with  hills  and  vallies  loaded  with 
every  produ6iion  of  the  earth,  in  grapes,  grains, 
and  fruits,  in  the  mofl  perfcfl  elegance  and  abund- 
ance, were  around  it. 

In  after  ages,  upon  a  civil  war  in  Chiufi  between 
tht  gentlemen  and  plebeians,  in  v/hich  the  former 
were  expelled,  they  retired  to. this  mountain,  and 
gave  it  the  name  of  Mons  Poliiicus,  which  was 
corrupted  afterwards,  in  the  vulgar  pronunciation, 
into  Monfpolitianus,  and  lince  into  Montepul- 
ciano.  The  plebeians  of  the  fame  city  paiied  the 
river,  took  poffefTion  of  another  elevated  fituation, 
where  tliey  built  a  callle,  and  called  it  Caftrum 
Plebis. 

Though.  Florence  and  Siena  have,  at  different 
times,  pretended  that  Montepulciano  was  in  their 
dominion  j  yet  it  is  certain  that,  for  three  hun- 
dred years  at  leaft,  it  was  an  independent  fove- 
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reign  republic.     At  an  expence  of  continual  wars 
it  maintained  its  liberty.     Its  government  was  by     1108. 
podeftas  and  general  councils,  like  all  the  other 
cities  ;   and  its  whole  hiftory  is  made  up  of  revo- 
lutions, from  nobles  to  plebeians,  and  from  ple- 
beians to  nobles,  Florence  and  Siena  taking  tlie 
parties  of  oppofite  factions.     Even  in  this  little 
village  there  were  great  families  as  well  as  little 
-^nes,  the  Guides,  Ugolinos,  the  Rulgneilos,  and 
Rinieri,    continually    ftruggling   for    precedence. 
In  the  year  1328  the  Rinieri,  or  rather  the  family     i^28„ 
del  Pecora,  were  accounted  noble,  becaufe  they 
were  rich,  and  powerful  in  followers,  adherents, 
,  and  relations  :    they  had  increafed  in  reputation 
and  power  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  domineered, 
at   their  difcretion,    over  all   their   com.patriots. 
The  heads  of  the  houfe  were  Jacob  and  Niccolas 
de  Cavalieri,  who  governed  in  concurrence,  with 
prudence  and  good  order,  till  1352,  v,'hen  diflen-    ^352* 
fions  and  difcords  began  to  arife  between  them. 
Jacob  concerted  with  Peter  Sacconi,  who  govern- 
ed in  Arezzo,  a  project  to  make  himfelf  mafter 
of  Montipulcianoj   but  Niccolas,  his  colleague, 
revealed  it  to  the  governor  of  the  people,  who  ex- 
cited an    infurreftion,   and   expelled   Jacob,   with 
twenty  of  his  followers;  and  afterwards,  with  the 
influence   and   councils  of  Niccolas,  the  govern- 
ment was  reformed,  ancl  all  the  friends  of  Jacob 
were  excluded  from  any  fhare  in  it,  according  to 
the  cuftom  and  the  nature  of  all  majorities,  when 
there  is  no  power  but  a  minority  to  rebuff'  their 
pretenfions  *.     Jacob,  in  his  turn,  had   intrigued 
with  Vifconti,  archbilhop  of  Milan,  and  his  allies, 
and    corrupting   a   notary,   ^n   officer   on   guard, 
broke  down  a  gate  in  the  night,  entered  with  all 

*  Mattt  Vill.  libiii.  c.  10.  f.  146,  an.  1352, 
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his  men,  and  excited  an  uproar.  NIccolas,  a 
knight  of  great  Ipirir,  feized  his  arms,  and,  with  a 
few  of  his  companions,  mounting  his  horfe,  with- 
out waiting  for  further  help,  attacked  the  enemy 
with  fuch  impetuofity  that  they  fled  in  a  panic. 
Jacob,  with  twenty-five  horfemen,  efcaped ;  the 
others  were  taken,  to  the  number  of  feventy-five, 
together  with  the  notary  and  the  guard.  The 
governors  of  the  people  hanged  thirty,  and  releaf- 
ed  the  refb,  having  firfl  marked  them  for  ever,  by 
flitting  their  nofes  and  cutting  off  their  ears. 

Jacob  then  fled  to  Siena,  and  there  attempted 
to  form  connexions  and  obtain  auxiliaries  ;  and 
Niccolas,  and  the  governors  of  the  people  of 
Montepulciano,  applied  to  Perugia,  and  a  v/ar  was 
excited  between  thofe  two  cities,  which  was  ter- 
minated by  ambaffadors,  upon  thefe  conditions, 
that  Montepulciano  fhould  remain  under  the  go- 
vernment of  the  people,  under  the  proteflioo  of 
the  commons  of  Siena,  for  twenty  years;  Jacob 
and  Niccolas  were  to  be  indemnified  for  the  ex- 
pences,  and  their  eflates  reilored,  and  the  com- 
mons of  Florence  and  Perugia  were  to  be  gua- 
rantees. Tommafi  adds,  that  another  condition 
was,  the  refcoration  of  all  the  refugees  *.  The 
next  year  the  peace  was  broken,  and  Niccolas  fent 
into  banifhment ;  but,  coUefting  friends  without, 
and  concerting  meafures  with  his  partifans  within, 
he  found  means  to  enter  Montepulciano,  with 
two  hundred  horfe  and  five  hundred  foot :  but 
he  met  with  fuch  a  refiftance  from  his  enemies  irj 
the  place,  and  their  Sienefe  allies,  that  he  perceiv- 
ed he  could  not  overcome  them.  He  therefore 
took  the  barbarous  refolution  to  burn  the  town, 
and  retire :  his  party  fet  fire  to  as  many  houfes  as 

*  Tom.  lib.  Xe  fo.  319.  an.  1353. 
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pofTible,  and  while  the  people  and  foldiers  were 
intent  upon  preventing  the  progrefs  of  the  flannes 
he  retreated.  Niccolas  and  Jacob,  at  lengtii 
finding  that  they  gained  nothing  and  loft  much 
by  continual  quarrels,  came  to  an  agreement,  and 
folicited  the  emperor  to  hold  the  government  of 
Montepulciano  as  Imperial  vicars:  but  the  people 
would  not  admit  them,  becaufe  the  Sienefe  would 
not  receive  fuch  vicars.  This  occafioned  a  frefli 
war  between  the  commons  of  Montepulciano 
and  thole  of  Siena  on  one  fide,  and  the  Perugians, 
in  conjunflion  with  the  Pecora  family  and  their 
adherents,  on  the  other.  In  this  war  a  memora- 
ble battle  was  fought,  and  the  Montepulcians 
diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  fo  much  valour,  thac 
the  Perugians  created  four  of  them  cavaliers,  viz. 
John,  the  fon  of  Niccolas,  and  Gherard,  the  fon 
of  Jacob,  and  two  of  their  nephews,  Bertholdo  and 
Corrado,  all  of  the  family  dxX  Pecora  :  and  the 
Perugian  conquerors,  with  their  Montepulcian 
cavaliers,  committed  the  cuftomary  depredations 
and  devaftations. 

The  government  of  the  land  being  in  the  hands  I3«;8i 
of  the  people,  for  the  fike  of  the  public  tranquil- 
lity Jacob  and  Niccolas  del  Pecora  remained 
abroad  in  banilhment,  inhabiting  Valiano,  a  ftrong 
place,  and  a  plentiful  fituation.  The  latter,  know- 
ing the  nature  of  the  citizens  of  Montepulciano, 
accuftomed  to  hope  more  than  they  ought,  and 
to  tolerate  lefs  than  was  neceflary,  difcontented 
and  prone  to  novelties,  vacillating  between  the 
commons  of  Siena  and  thofe  of  Perugia  through 
alternate  envy,  jealoufy,  and  refentment,  and  being 
never  at  reft,  entered  into  a  fecret  correfpondence 
with  them,  in  order  to  return  to  his  country.  His 
purpofe  was  in  time  accomplilhed,  and  he  was 
joyfully  received  by  the  people,  and  mutual  for- 

givenei^ 
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givenefs  of  injuries  and  affronts  v;ss  ftipulated. 
Recollefting  that  the  rupture  between  him  and 
Jacob  had  been  the  caufe  of  all  the  evils,  he  fenc 
a  mclTenger  to  hinn,  and  a  reconciliation  was  ef- 
fected berween  them  for  the  common  benefit  of 

1359.  their  country.  Ail  was  now  joy,  friendfiiip,  and 
feftivity,  in  appearance,  but  the  fecret  caufes  of  dif- 

"^Z^Z*  cord  were  flill  at  work,  and  before  the  year  1363 
produced  another  revolution,  and  Niccolas  and  his 
friends  were  again  exiled. 

1368.  Five  years  afterwards  the  exiles  from  Monrepul- 
ciano,  with  fome  afTiilance  from  the  grandees  of 
Siena,  entered  and  conquered  their  country,  and 
lent  Jacob,  who  had  made  himfelf  lord  and  maf- 
ter,  to  prifon.  But  the  plebeians,  and  others, 
who  had  been  oppreiled  by  him,  and  mortally 
hated  him,  could  not  fatiate  their  vengeance 
merely  by  burning  and  plundering  all  his  pro- 
perty ;  they  broke  open  his  prifon,  and  tore  him 
into  pieces  fo  fmall,  that  no  part  of  his  body  could- 
ever  be  collefled  for  fepulture.  The  grandees 
were  fo  tranfported  with  indignation  at  this  infa- 
iTious  barbarity,  that  they  put  to  death  a  great 
part  of  the  plebeians,  and  baniflied  the  remainder. 
They  reformed  the  governm.ent  of  the  land,  how- 
ever, into  a  popular  (late,  and  banifhed  the  Ca- 
valieri  as  rebels.  Not  to  purfue  this  relation  to 
any  greater  length,  it  may  be  obferved  in  general, 
that  this  little  hill  maintained  its  independence  for 
three  hundred  years,  by  the  mutual  jealoufies  of 
Florence,  Siena,  and  Perugia;  but  it  was  by  un- 
interrupted wars  with  one  or  the  other  of  thern, 
all  in  their  turns  feeking  its  alliance  or  fubjuga- 
tion,  and  all  in  their  turns  taking  its  pare  when 
in  danger  of  being  fubdued  by  any  one.  This 
cccafioned  a  continual  vacillation  of  its  friendfliip 
and  enmity  with  chofe  cities,  and  conftant  revolu- 
tions 
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tions  of  government  at  home  upon  every  change. 
There  was   no    balance   in   their  government  by 
■yvhich   parties  or   powerful   individuals  might  be 
refbrained,   and   a   few   families   were    continually 
Scrambling  for  fuperiority.     There  were  no  no- 
bles by  name,   that  is,  there  were  no  marquilTes, 
counts,  or  barons  j  but  there  were  gentlemen  and 
common  people,  and  the  gentlemen  were  called 
cavaliers,   becaufe  they   could    afford   to   keep    a 
horfe,  or  at  moil  three  horfcs  to  each  man.     The 
family  del  Pecora  was  the  principal  one  of  thefe 
cavaliers,  and  they  enflaved  their  country  of  courfe, 
as  the  Medici  did  in  Florence. — -Perhaps  it  may 
be  faid,  that  in  America  we  have  no  diftindions  of 
ranks,  and  therefore  Ihall  not  be  liable  to  thofe 
divifions  and  difcords  which   fpring  from  tliem ; 
but  have  we  not  labourers,  yeomen,  gentlemen, 
efquires,    honourable    gentlemen,    and    excellent 
gentlemen  ?    and  are  not  thefe  diflindions  ella- 
blifhed  by  law?  have  they  not  been  eftabliflied.by 
our  anceftors  from  the  firfl  plantation  of  the  coun- 
try ?  and  are  not  thofe  dillindtions  as  earnefly  de- 
fired  and  fought,  as  titles,    garters,  and  ribbons 
are  in   any  nation  of  Europe?  We  may  look  as 
wife,  and  moralize  as  gravely  as  we  will ;  we  may 
call   this  defire  of  dillindion  childiQi  and  filly  1 
but  we  cannot  alter  the  nature  of  men  :   human 
nature  is  thus  childifli  and  iillyj  and  its  Author 
has  made  it  fo,  undoubtedly  for  wife  purpofes ; 
and  it  is  fetting  ourfelves  up  to  be  wifer  than 
Nature,  an'd  more  philofophical  than  Providence, 
to  cenfure  it.     All  that  we  can  fay  in  America  is, 
that  legal  diftinftions,  titles,  powers,  and  privi- 
leges, arc  not  hereditary;   but  that  the  difpofition 
to  artificial  diflindions,  to  titles,  and  ribbons,  and 
to  the  hereditary  defcent  of  them,  is  ardent  in 
America,  we  may  fee  by  the  inftitution  of  the 
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Cincinnati.     There   is    not   a   more   remarkable 
phsenomenon   in    imiverfal    hiftory,    nor    in    uni- 
verfal    human    nature,    than    this    order.      Thd 
officers  of  an  arnny,  who  had  voluntarily  engag- 
ed   in   a  fervice   under   the  authority  of  the  peo- 
ple, whofe  creation   and    prefervation  was    upon 
the  principle  that  the  body  of  the  people  were 
the    only   fountain    of    power   and    of    honour; 
officers  too  as  enlightened  and  as  virtuous  as  ever 
ferved     in    any   army ;    the    moment    they    had 
anfwercd    the    end    of    their  creation,    inftituted 
titles   and    ribbons,    and  hereditary   defcents,   by 
their   own   authority  only,  without  the  confent  or 
knowledge  of  the  people,  or  their  reprefentatives 
or  legiflatures.     If  thefe  gentlemen  had  been  of 
opinion  that  titles  and  ribbons  were  necefTary  in 
fociety,  to  have  been  coniiftent,  they  fliould  have 
taken    meafures    for  calling    conventions    of   the 
people,   vv'here   it   fhould    have   been  determined, 
firft,  whether  any  fuch  diftinftion  fhould  be  intro- 
duced ;  fecondly,  how  naany  fuch  orders;   thirdly, 
what  number  of  individuals  of  each  ^  and,  laftly, 
there  fhould  have  been  in   convention    a  general 
election  of  noblemen  for  each  of  the  thirteen  ftates. 
As  great  injufcice  may  be  done  by  giving  too  much 
honour  to  one,  and  too  little  to  another,  as  by 
committing  trefpafles  upon  property,  or  (landers 
upon  reputations,  the  public  good  requires  juf- 
tice  in  the  diftribution  of  fame  as  well  as  fortune; 
and    the   public,    or    fome    tribunal    erefted    by 
the  public,  can  be  alone  competent  to  the  de- 
cifion. 

As  there  is  no  indance  more  parallel  than  this 
of  Montepulciano,  where  the  people  who  owned 
horfes  agreed  together  to  call  themfelves  cavaliers, 
and  thus  created  a  dillind  order  in  the  ftate,  this 
©pportunity  has  been  taken  to  make  an  obferva- 
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tion  upon  an  inftitutlon,  which  ought  not  to  be 
paffed  over  in  confidering  the  fubjedt  of  thefe 
letters.  It  is  greatly  to  be  widied  that  the  officers 
would  voluntarily  difcontinue  their  focieties,  and 
lay  afide  their  eagles,  which  will  do  them,  as  well 
as  the  communicy,  much  more  hurt  than  good  : 
they  have  already  excluded  many  excellent  men 
from  places  in  civil  life,  to  which  their  merit  in 
other  refpefts  entitled  them  ;  they  have  excited 
difputes  which  are  very  pernicious ;  they  are 
founded  on  no  principle  of  morals,  true  policy,  or 
our  own  conftitution. 


LETTER        VI. 

Ithe  right  Conjiitution  of  a  Comnwnix;eahhj  examined. 

Dear  Sir, 

THE  Englifii  nation,  for  their  improvements 
in  the  theory  of  government,  has,  at  leaft- 
more  merit  with  the  human  race  than  any  other 
among  the  moderns.  The  b.te  moft  beautiful 
and  liberal  fpeculations  of  many  writers,  in  va- 
rious parts  of  Europe,  are  manifeftly  derived 
from  Englifh  fources.  Americans  too  ought  for 
ever  to  acknowledge  their  obligations  to  Englifh 
writers,  or  rather  have  as  good  a  right  to  in- 
dulge a  pride  in  the  recolleclion  of  them  as  the 
inhabitants  of  the  three  kingdoms.  The  original 
plantation  of  our  country  was  occaficned,  her 
continual  growth  has  been  promote^,  and  her 
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prefent  liberties  have  been  eftablilhed,  by  thcfe 
generous  theories.     There  have    been  three   pe- 
riods in  the  hiftory  of  England,  in  which  the  prin- 
ciples of  government  have  been  anxioufiy  ftudied, 
and  very  valuable  produflions  publifhed,  which  at 
this  day,  if  they  are  not  wholly  forgotten  in  their 
native  country,  are  perhaps  more  frequently  read 
abroad  than  at  home. — The  firfl:  of  thefe  periods 
was  that  of  the  Reformation,  as  early  as  the  writ- 
ings of  Machiavel  himfelf,  who  is  called  the  grear 
.  xeilorer  of  the  true  politics.    *'  The  Shorte  Treatife 
.,"  of  Politicke  Power,  and  of  the  true  Obedience 
-  *^  which  Subjects  owe  to  Kyngs  and  other  civile  Go- 
,**  vernors,  v/ith  an  Exhortation  to  all  true  natural 
*'  Englifhemen,  compyled  by  John  Ponnet,  D.  D." 
■  v/as  printed  in  1556,  and  contains  all  the  effential 
principles  of  liberty,  which  were  afterwards  dilat- 
ed on  by  Sidney  and  Locke.   This  writer  is  clearly 
for  a  mixed  government,  in  three  equiponderant 
■branches,  as  appears  by  thefe  words,  p.  7.  **  In 
-,?: Tome  countreyes  they  were  content  to  be  go- 
-**  verned,  and   have  the  laws  executed,   by  one 
:*^  king  or  judge;  in  fome  places  by  many  of  the 
_*^  beft  forte ;  in  fome  places  by  the  people  of  the 
^5*  icweft  forte  i    and  in  fome  places  alfo  by  the 
-^*  king,  nobilitie,   and  the  people  all   together. 
/V  And  thefe  diverfe  kyndes  of  ftates,  or  policies, 
;*f^  had  their  diftindle  names;  as  where  one  ruled,  a 
-•*  manarchie ;    where    many  of  the   beft,  arifto- 
.:**"cratie;  and  where  the  multitude,  democratic; 
"  and  where  all  together,  that  is  a  king,  the  no- 
■"  bilicie,  and  commons,  a  mixte  ftate;  and  which 
**  men  by  long  continuance  have  judged  to  be  the 
"  beft  fort  of  ail :  for  v/here  that  mixte  ftate  was 
;**  exercifed,  there  did  the  commonwealthe  longeft 
,**  coptinue." — The  fecond  period  was  the  Inter- 
Jregnum,  and  indeed  the  whole  interval  between 
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1640  and  1660.  In  the  courfe  of  thofe  twenty 
years,  not  only  Ponnet  and  others  were  reprinted, 
but  Harrington,  Milton,  the  Viindici.-e  contra 
Tyrannos,  and  a  multitude  of  others,  came  upon 
the  ftage.— The  third  period  was  the  Revolution  in 
1688,  which  produced  Sidney,  Locke,  Koadley» 
Trenchard  Gordon,  Plato  Redivivus,  who  is  alfo 
clear  for  three  equipollent  branches  in  the  mixture, 
and  others  without  number.  The  difcourfes  of 
Sidney  were  indeed  written  before,  but  the  fame 
caufes  produced  his  writings  and  the  Revolution. — 
Americans  fhould  make  coileftions  of  all  thcfe 
fpecuhuions,  to  be  preferved  as  iwq  mcft  precious 
relics  of  antiquity,  both  for  curiofity  and  ufe. 
There  is  one  indifpenfable  rule  to  be  obferved  in 
the  perufal  of  all  of  them  ;  and  that  is,  to  confider 
the  period  in  which  they  v/ere  v>?ritt€n,  the  circum- 
fiances  of  the  times,  and  the  perfonal  charafter  as 
well  as  the  political  fituation  of  the  writer.  Such 
a  precaution  as  this  deferves  particular  attention 
in  examining  a  work,  printed  firil  in  the  Mercu- 
rius  Politicus,  a  periodical  paper  publifhed  in 
defence  of  the  commonvv^ealth,  and  reprinted  ia 
1656,  by  Marcham.onc  Nedham,  under  the  title 
of  "  The  Excellency  of  a  free  State,  or  the  right 
*'  Conftitution  of  a  Commonwealth."  The  na- 
tion had  not  only  a  numerous  nobility  and  clergy 
at  that  time  difgufted,  and  a  vail  body  of  the 
other  gentlemen,  as  well  as  of  die  common  peo- 
ple, defirous  of  the  reiloration  of  the  exiled 
royal  family,  but  many  writers  explicitly  efpouf- 
cd  the  caufe  of  fimple  monarchy  and  abfoiute 
power :  among  whom  was  Hobbes,  a  man,  how- 
ever unhappy  in  his  temper,  or  deteilable  for  his 
principles,  equal  in  genius  and  learning  to  any  of 
his  contemporaries.  Others  were  employed  in 
ridiculing  the  doftrine,  that  laws,  and  rot  men, 
c.^  -  ^  P  2  Ihouid 
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Ihould  govern.     It  was  contended,  that  to   fiiy 
*'  that  laws  do  or  can  govern,  is  to  amufe  our- 
^*  felves  with  a  form  of  fpeech,  as  when  we  fay 
'*  time,   or   age,   or   death,   does  fuch    a   thing. 
That  the  governmeni  is  not  in  the  law,  but  in. 
the  perfon  whofc  will  gives  a  being  to  that  law. 
That  the  perfeftion  of  monarchy  confifts  in  go- 
verning by  a  nobility,  weighty  enough  to  keep 
*'' the  people  under,  yet  not  tall  enough,  in  any 
*'*  particular  perfon,  to  meafure  with  the  prince; 
**  and   by  a  moderate  army,  kept  up  under  the 
"  notion  of  guards  and  garrifons,  which  may  be 
•**^  fufficient  to  llirangle  all  feditions  in  the  cradle; 
*^  by  councils,  not  fuch  as  are  co-ordinate  with 
"  the  prince,  but  purely  of  advice  and  difpatch, 
"  with   power  only  to  perfuade,   not  limit,  the 
'•^  prince's  will*."    In  fuch  a  fituation,  writers  on 
the  fide  of  liberty  thought  themfelves  obliged  to 
confider  what  was  then  praflicable,  not  abftra£ted- 
ly  what  was  the  bed:  they  felt  the  necelTity  of 
leaving  the  monarchical  and  ariftocratical   orders 
out  of  their  fchemes  of  government,  bccaufe  all 
the  friends  of  thofe  orders  were  their  enemies,  and 
of  ^ddreffing  themfelves  wholly  to  the  democra- 
iStical  party,  becaufe  they  alone  were  their  friends  ; 
at   lead    there    appears    no   other  hypothefis   on 
whicli   to   account  for   the  crude  conceptions  of 
Milton  and  Nedham.     The  latter,  in  his  preface, 
difcovers    his    apprehenfions    and    feelings,    too 
clearly  to  be  miilaken,  in  thefe  words :   "  I  be- 
"  lieve  none  will  be  offended  with  this  following 
**  difcourfe,  but  thofe  that  are  enemies  to  public 
**  welfare  :  let  fuch  be  offended  ilill ;  it  is  not  for 
"their  fakes  that  I  publifh  this  enfuing  treatife, 

*  See  the  political  pamphlets  of  that  day,  written  on  the 
fide  of  monarchy. 

'*  but 
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"  but  for  your  fakes  that  have  been  7iohle  patriots, 
"  fellow-foldiers  and  Jufferers  for  the  liberties  and 
"  freedoms  of  your  country."  As  Mr.  Turgot's 
idea  of  a  comnion wealth,  in  which  all  authority 
is  to  be  collefted  into  one  centre,  and  that 
centre  the  nation,  is  fuppofed  to  be  precifely  the 
projed:  of  Marchamont  Nedham,  and  probably 
derived  from  his  book,  and  as  *'  The  Excellency  of- 
"  a  free  State"  is  a  valuable  morfel  of  antiquity  well 
known  in  America,  where  it  has  many  partifans, 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  examine  it,  efpecially  as- 
it  contains  every  femblance  of  argument  which 
can  poffibly  be  urged  in  favour  of  the  fyftem,  as  it- 
is  not  only  the  popular  idea  of  a  republic  both  in  . 
France  and  England,  but  is  generally  intended  by 
th.&  vfords  republic y  common^jjealth,  3.nd  popular  Jiate J 
when  ufed  by  Englifh  writers,  even  thofe  of  the 
moft  fenfe,  tafte,  and  learning. 

Marchamont  Nedham  lays  it  down  as  a  funda- 
mental principle,  and  an  undeniable  rule,  *'  that 
*'  the  people,  that  is,  fuch  as  fliall  be  fucceffively 
"  chofen  to  reprefent  the  people,  are  the  beft 
'*  keepers  of  their  own  liberties,  and  that  for 
"  many  reafons :  Firfl:,  becaufe  they  never  think 
"  of  ufurping  over  other  men's  rights,  but  mind 
**  which  way  to  preferve  their  ovvrn." 

Our  firft  attention  fhould  be  turned  to  the  pro- 
pofition  itfclf,  ^'The  people  are  the  beft  keepers 
*'  of  their  own  liberties."  But  who  are  the  peo- 
ple? **  Such  as  fhall  be  fuccefTively  chofen  to  re- 
"  prefent  them." — Here  is  a  confufion  both  of 
words  and  ideas,  which,  though  it  may  pafs  with 
the  generality  of  readers  in  a  fugitive  pamphlet, 
or  with  a  majority  of  auditors  in  a  popular  ha- 
rangue, ought,  for  that  very  reafon,  to  be  as 
carefully  avoided  in  politics  as  it  is  in  philofophy 
(?r  mathematics.     If  by  the  people  is  meant  the 
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whole  body  of  a  great  natiorij  it  fhould  never  be 
forgotten,  that  they  can  never  aft,  confult,  or  rea- 
fon  together,  becaufe  they  cannot  march  five 
hundred  miles,  nor  fpare  the  time,  nor  find  a  fpace 
to  meet ;  and  therefore  the  propofition,  that  they 
are  the  beft  keepers  of  their  own  liberties,  is  noc 
true.  They  are  the  worft  conceiveable  ;  they  are 
no  keepers  at  all:  they  canneither  a6t,  judge, 
think,  or  will,  as  a  body  politic  or  corporation. 
If  by  the  people  is  meant  all  the  inhabitants  of 
3  fingle  city,  they  are  not  in  a  general  ailembly, 
at  all  times,  the  bell  keepers  of  their  ov/n  liberties, 
nor  perhaps  at  any  time,  unlefs  you  feparate 
from  them  the  executive  and  judicial  power,  and 
temper  their  authority  in  iegiflation  with  the  ma-, 
turer  councils  of  the  one  and  the  fcv/.  If  it  is 
meant  by  the  people,  as  our  author  explains  him- 
ftlf,  a  reprefcntative  affembiy,  "  fuch  as  fhal)  be 
^'  fucceffively  chofen  to  reprefent  the  people," 
they  are  not  ftill  the  beft  keepers  of  the  people's 
liberties,  or  their  ov/n,  if  you  give  them  all  the 
power,  legiflative,  executive,  and  judicial :  they 
■would  invade  the  liberties  of  the  people,  at  leaft 
the  m.ajority  of  them  would  invade  the  liberties  of 
the  minority,  fooner  and  oftener  than  an  abfolute 
monarchy,  fuch  as  tliat  of  France,  Spain,  or  Ruf- 
iia,  or  than  a  well-checked  aridocracy,  like  Ve- 
nice, Bern,  or  Holland.  An  excellent  writer  has 
faid,  fomewhat  incautioufly,  that  *'  a  people  Vv'ill 
*'  never  opprefs  thea^fclves,  or  invade  their  own 
"  rights."  This  compliment,  if  applied  to  hu- 
man nature,  or  to  mankind,  or  to  any  nation  or 
people  in  being  or  in  memory,  is  more  than  has 
been  merited.  If  it  fliould  be  admitted,  that  a 
people  will  not  unanimoufly  agree  to  opprefs 
themfelves,  it  is  as  much  as  is  ever,  and  miCre 
than  is  alv/ays,  true.  Ail  kinds  of  experience 
*  Ihew, 
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fliew,  that  great  numbers  of  individuals  do  opprefs 
great  numbers  of  other  individuals;  that  parties 
often,  if  not  always,  opprefs  other  parties;   and 
majorities    almoft    univerfally     minorities.      AH 
that  this  obfervation  can  mean  then,  confidently 
with  any  colour  of  faft,  is,  that  the  people  will 
never  unanimoufly  agree  to  opprefs   themfelves : 
but  if  one  party  agrees  to  opprefs  another,  or  the- 
majority  the   minority,    the   people  ftill   opprefs 
themfelves,  for  one  part  of  them  opprefs  another. 
— "  The  people   never  think  of  ufurping   over- 
"  other  men's   rights.'*     What  can  this   mean  ? 
Does  it  mean  that  the  people  never  unanimoujly 
think  of  ufurping  over  other  men's  rights  ?  This 
would  be  trifling,  for  there  would,  by  the  fuppo- 
fition,  be  no  other  men's  rights  to  ufurp.     But 
if  the  people  never  jointly,  nor  feverally,  think  of 
ufurping  the  rights  of  others,  what  occafion  can 
there  be  for  any  government  at  all  ?  Are  there  no 
robberies,  burglaries,  murders,  adulteries,  thefts, 
nor   cheats  ?  Is    not   every   crime    an  ufurpation 
over  other  men's  rights  ?  Is  not  a  great  part,  I 
will  not  fay  the  greateft  part,  of  men  detefted 
every  day  in  fome  difpofition  or  other,  ftronger  or 
weaker,  more  or  lefs,  to  ufurp  over  other  men's 
rights  ?  There  are  fome  few,  indeed,  vvhofe  whole 
lives    and    converfations    (hov/,    that    in    every 
thought,  word,   and  aftion,  they  confcientioufly 
refpeft    the  rights   of  others  :    there  is  a   larger 
body  ftill,    who,  in   the    general   tenor   of  their 
thoughts  and  a6lions,  difcover  fimilar  principles 
and  feelings,   yet  frequently  err.     If  we   fhould 
extend  our  candour  fo  far  as  to  own  that  the  ma- 
jority of  men  are  generally  under  the  dominion  of 
benevolence  and  good  intentions,  yet  it  muft  be 
confefTed  that  a  vaft  majority  frequently  tranfgrefs ; 
and,  what  is  more  direftly  to  the  point,  not  only  a 
r  4  majority, 
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majority,  but  almoft  all,  confine  their  benevolence 
to  their  families,  relations,  perlbnal  friends,  parifhs 
village,  city,  county,  province,  and  that  very  fev/ 
indeed  extend  it  innpartially  to  the  whole  connmu- 
nity.  Now  grant  but  this  truth,  and  the  queflion 
is  decided  :  if  a  majority  are  capaple  of  preferring 
their  own  private  interefl:,  or  that  of  their  familiesj, 
counties,  and  party,  to  that  of  the  nation  collec- 
tively, feme  provifion  muft  be  made  in  the  con- 
ftitution, in  favour  of  jultice,  to  compel  all  to 
refpe(5l  the  common  right,  the  public  good,  the 
univerfal  law,  in  preference  to  all  private  and  par- 
tial confiderations. 

The  propofition  of  our  author  then  fhould  be 
reverfed,  and  it  fhould  have  been  faid,  that  they 
mind  fo  much  their  own,  that  they  never  think 
enough  of  others,  Suppofe  a  nation,  rich  and 
poor,  high  and  low,  ten  millions  in  number,  all 
afTembled  together ;  not  more  than  one  or  two 
millions  will  have  lands,  houfes,  or  any  perfonal 
property  :  if  we  take  into  the  account  the  women 
and  children,  or  even  if  we  leave  them  out  of  the, 
queftion,  a  great  majority  of  every  nation  is 
•wholly  deftitute  of  property,  except  a  fmall  quan- 
tity of  clothes,  and  a  few  trifles  of  other  move-* 
abics.  Would  Mr.  Nedham  be  refponfible  that, 
if  all  were  to  be  decided  by  a  vote  of  the  majority, 
the  eight  or  nine  m.illions  who  have  no  property, 
•would  not  think  of  ufurping  ever  the  rights  of 
the  one  or  two  millions  who  have?  Property  is 
furely  a  right  of  mankind  as  really  as  liberty. 
Perhaps,  at  firfl",  prejudice,  habit,  fliame,  or  fear, 
principle  or  religion,  would  reftrain  the  poor  from 
attacking  the  rich,  and  the  idle  from  ufurping  on 
the  indufirious  i  but  the  time  would  not  be  long 
feefore  courage  and  enterprize  would  come,  and 
,  pretexts  be  invented  by  degrees,  to  countenance 
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the  majority  in  dividing  all  the  property  among 
them,  or  at  leaft  in  Iharing  it  equally  with  its  prc- 
fent  pofTeflbrs.  Debts  would  be  abolifned  firft ; 
taxes  laid  heavy  on  the  rich,  and  not  at  all  on  the 
others  j  and  at  lad  a  downright  equal  divifion  of 
every  thing  be  demanded,  and  voted.  What 
would  be  the  confequence  of  this  ?  The  idle,  the 
vicious,  the  intemperate,  would  rufh  into  the 
utmoft  extravagance  of  debauchery,  fell  and  fpend 
all  their  fhare,  and  then  demand  a  new  divifion  of 
thofe  who  purchafed  from  them.  The  moment 
the  idea  is  admitted  into  fociety,  that  property  is 
not  as  facred  as  the  laws  of  God,  and  that  there  is 
not  a  force  of  law  and  public  juftice  to  proted  it, 
anarchy  and  tyranny  commence.  If  "  Thou  > 
"  SHALT  NOT  COVET,"  and  "  Thou  shalt  not 
^«  STEAL,"  were  not  commandments  of  Heaven, 
they  mufb  be  made  inviolable  precepts  in  every 
fociety  before  it  can  be  civilized  or  made  free. 
If  the  firft  part  of  the  propofition,  viz.  that  "  the 
*'  people  never  think  of  ufurping  over  other 
^'  men's  rights,"  cannot  be  admitted,  is  the  fe- 
cond,  viz.  that  "  they  mind  which  way  to  pre- 
"  ferve  their  own,"  better  founded  ? — There  is 
in  every  nation  and  people  under  heaven  a  large 
proportion  of  perfons  who  take  no  rational  and  ^ 
prudent  precautions  to  preferve  what  they  have, 
much  lefs  to  acquire  more.  Indolence  is  the 
natural  chara6ler  of  man,  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
nothing  but  the  nccelTities  of  hunger,  third,  and 
other  wants  equally  prerfing,  can  ftimulate  him 
to  adlion,  until  education  is  introduced  in  civili-^ 
zed  focicties,  and  the  ftrongeft  motives  of  ambi- 
tion to  excel  in  arts,  trades,  and  profellions, 
are  eftabliflied  in  the  minds  of  all  men  :  until  this 
emulation  is  introduced,  the  lazy  lavage  holds 
property  in  too  little  eftimation  to  give  himfelf 
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trouble  fo^  the  prefervation  or  acquifition  of  it. 
In  focieties  the  mod  cultivated  and  polifhed, 
vanity,  fafliion,  and  folly,  prevail  over  every 
thought  of  ways  to  preferve  their  own  :  they  feem 
/  rather  chiefly  to  ftudy  what  means  of  luxury,  dif- 
fipation,  and  extravagance,  they  can  invent  to  gee 
rid  of  it.  *'  The  cafe  is  far  otherwife  among 
*^  kings  and  grandees,"  fays  our  author,  **  as  all 
"  nations  in  the  world  have  felt  to  feme  purpofe  i'* 
that  is,  in  other  words,  kings  and  grandees  think 
of  ufurping  over  other  men's  rights,  but  do  not 
mind  which  way  to  preferve  their  own.  It  is 
very  eafy  to  flatter  the  democratical  portion  of 
fociety,  by  making  fuch  dillinftions  between  them 
4nd  the  monarchical  and  ariflocratical ;  but  flat- 
tery is  as  bafe  an  artifice,  and  as  pernicious  a  vice, 
when  offered  to  the  people,  as  when  given  to  the 
ethers.  There  is  no  reafon  to  believe  the  one  much 
honefler  or  wifer  than  the  other;  they  are  all  of 
the  fame  clay,  their  minds  and  bodies  are  alike. 
The  two  latter  have  more  knowledge  and  fagacity 
derived  from  education,  and  more  advantages  for 
acquiring  wifdom  and  virtue.  As  to  ufurping 
others  rights,  they  are  all  tliree  equally  guilty 
when  unlimited  in  power :  no  wife  man  will  truft 
either  with  an  opportunity ;  and  every  judicious 
legiflator  will  fet  all  three  to  watch  and  controul 
each  other.  We  may  appeal  to  every  page  of 
hiftory  we  have  hitherto  turned  over,  for  proofs 
irrefragable,  that  the  people,  when  they  have  been 
unchecked,  have  been  as  unjufl-,  tyrannical,  brutal, 
barbarous,  and  cruel,  as  any  king  or  fenate  pof- 
fefl^ed  of  uncontroulable  power :  the  majority 
has  eternally,  and  without  one  exception,  ufurped 
over  the  rights  of  the  minority.  "  They  naturally 
*'  move,"  fays  Nedham,  **  within  the  circle  of 
**  domination,  as  in  their  proper  centre."     When 
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writers  on  legiQaiion  have  reeourfe  ro  poetry,  their 
images  may  be  beautiful,  but  they  prove  nothing. 
This,  however,  has  neither  the  merit  of  a  brilliant 
figure,  nor  of  a  convincing  argument :  the  popu- 
lace, the  rabble,  the  canaille,  move  as  naturally  in 
the  circle  of  domination,  whenever  they  dare,  as 
the  nobles  or  a  king;  nay,  although  it  may  give 
pain,  truth  and  experience  force  us  to  add,  that 
even  the  middling  people,  when  uncontrouled, 
have  moved  in  the  fame  circle,  and  have  not  only 
tyrannized  over  all  above  and  all  below,  but 
the  majority  among  themfelves  has  tyrannized 
over  the  minority.  "  And  count  it  no  iefs 
"  fecurity,  than  wifdom  and  policy,  to  brave  it 
"  over  the  people."  Declamatory  flouriflies, 
although  they  may  furnifh  a  mob  with  watch- 
words, afford  no  reafonable  convi6tion  to  the 
underftanding.  What  is  meant  by  braving  it  ?  In 
the  hiftory  of  Holland  you  will  fee  the  people 
braving  it  over  the  De  Witts;  and  in  that  of  Flo- 
rence, Siena,  Bologna,  Piftoia,  and  x.j\t  reft,  over 
many  others*.  *'  Cfefar,  Craffus,  and  another, 
*'  made  a  contrail  with  each  other,  that  nothing: 
*^  fhould  be  done  without  the  concurrence  of  all 
*'  three  ;  Societatem  iniere,  nequid  ageretur  in 
"  republica,  quod  difplicuiflet  ulli,  e  tribus.*' 
Nedham  could  not  have  feleded  a  Iefs  fortunate 
example  for  his  purpofe,  fince  there  never  Vv'as  a 
more  arrant  creature  of  the  people  than  Csefar; 
no,  not  even  Catiline,  Wat  Tyler,  MaflTianello,  or 
Shafe.  The  people  created  Ca;far  on  the  ruins  of 
the  fenate,  and  on  purpofe  to  iifurp  over  the 
rights  of  others.  But  this  example,  among  innu- 
merable others,  is  very  appofue  for  our  purpofe. 
It  happens  univerfally,  when  the  people  in  a  body, 

•  Read  the  Harangue,  vol.  ii.  p.  6^. 
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or  by  a  fingle  reprefentative  aflembly,  attempt  to 
cxercife  all  the  powers  of  government,  they  always 
create  three  or  four  idols,  who  make  a  bargain 
with  each  other  firft,  to  do  nothing  which  Siall 
difpleafe  any  one  :  thefe  hold  this  agreement,  until 
pne  thinks  himfelf  able  to  difembarrafs  himfelf  of 
the  other  two ;  then  they  quarrel,  and  the  llrongeft 
becomes  fingle  tyrant.  But  why  is  the  name  of 
Pompey  omitted,  who  was  the  third  of  this  trium- 
virate ?  Becaufe  it  would  have  been  too  unpopu- 
lar j  it  would  have  too  eafily  confuted  his  argu- 
ment, and  have  turned  it  againft  himfelf,  to  have 
iaid  that  this  aflbciation  was  between  Pompey, 
Caifar,  and  CraiTus,  agairjfi:  Cato,  the  fenate,  the 
ronftitution,  and  liberty,  which  was  the  fa6>.  Can 
you  find  a  people  who  will  never  be  divided  in 
opinion  ?  who  will  be  always  unanimous  ?  The 
people  of  Rome  were  divided,  as  all  other  people 
ever  have  been  and  will  be,  into  a  variety  of  par- 
ties and  factions.  Pompey,  CrafTus,  and  Csefar, 
at  the  head  of  different  parties,  were  jealous  of 
each  other:  their divifions  ftrengthened  the  fenate 
and  its  friends,  and  furnifhed  means  and  oppor- 
tunities of  defeating  many  of  their  ambitious 
defigns.  C?efar  perceived  it,  and  paid  his  court 
both  to  Pompey  and  Craffus,  in  order  to  hinder 
them  from  joining  the  fenate  againft  him.  He 
feparately  reprefented  the  advantage  which  their 
enemies  derived  from  their  mifunderftandinss, 
and  the  eafe  with  which,  if  united,  they  might 
concert  among  themfelves  all  afHiirs  of  the  repub- 
lic, gratify  every  friend,  and  difappoint  every 
enemy  *.  The  other  example,  of  Auguftus,  Le- 
{ .        pidus,  and  Antony,  is  equally  unfortunate :  both 

\*  Dio.  QzK.  lib.  xxxvii.  e.  54,  55.     Plutarch  in  Pomp, 
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are  deiTionftrations  that  the  people  did  think  of 
uJurping  others  rights,  and  that  they  did  not 
mind  any  way  to  preferve  their  own.  The  fenate 
was  now  annihilated,  many  of  them  murdered : 
Auguftus,  Lepidus,  and  Antony,  were  popular 
demagogues,  who  agreed  together  to  fleece  the 
flock  between  them,  until  the  mod  cunning  of 
the  three  defl:royed  the  other  two,  fleeced  the 
flieep  alone,  and  tranfmittcd  the  fhears  to  a  line  of 
tyrants.  How  can  this  writer  fay  then,  that, 
"  while  the  government  remained  untouched  in 
"  the  people's  hands,  every  particular  man  lived 
*'  fafe  ?"  The  dire6t  contrary  is  true.  Every 
man  lived  fafe,  only  while  the  fenate  remained  as 
a  check  and  balance  to  the  people  :  the  moment 
that  controul  was  deftroyed,  no  man  was  fafe. 
While  the  government  remained  untouched  in  the 
various  orders,  the  confuls,  fenate,  and  people, 
mutually  balancing  each  other,  it  might  be  faid, 
with  fome  truth,  that  no  man  could  be  undone, 
Hnlefs  a  true  and  fatisfadlory  reafon  was  rendered 
to  the  world  for  his  deftruflion  :  but  as  foon  as  the 
fenate  was  deflroyed,  and  the  government  came 
untouched  into  the  people's  hands,  no  man  lived 
fafe  but  the  triumvirs  and  their  tools :  any  man 
might  be,  and  multitudes  of  the  belt  men  were, 
undone,  without  rendering  any  reafon  to  the 
world  for  their  deftru6tion,  but  the  will,  the  fear, 
or  the  revenge  of  fome  tyrant.  Thefe  popular 
leaders,  in  our  author's  own  language,  *'  faved 
*'  and  defl:royed,  deprefled  and  advanced,  whom 
"  they  pleafed,  with  a  wet  finger." 

The  fecond  argument  to  prove  that  the  people,  Second 
in  their  fucceflive  fingle  arfemblies,  are  the  belt  Arg- 
keepers  of  their  own  liberties,  is,  "  becaufe  it  is 
**  ever  the  people's  care  to  fee  that  agtIiori;y  be 
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"  fo  conftituted,  that  it  fhall  be  rather  a  burthen 
"  than  profit  to  thofe  that  undertake  it;  and 
*'  be  qualified  with  fuch  flendcr  advantages  of 
*'  profit  or  pleafure,  that  men  Ihall  reap  little 
•*  by  the  enjoyment.  The  happy  confequence 
"  whereof  is  this,  that  none  but  honeft,  generous, 
*'  and  public  fpirits,  will  then  defire  to  be  in  au- 
*'  thority,  and  that  only  for  the  common  good. 
**  Hence  it  was,  that  in  the  infancy  of  the  Roman 
*'  liberty  there  was  no  canvafiing  for  voices;  but 
*^  fingle  and  plain-hearted  men  were  called,  in- 
f>*  treated,  and  in  a  manner  forced  with  impor- 
**  tunity  to  the  helm  of  government,  in  regard 
**  of  that  great  trouble  and  pains  that  followed 
'^  the  employment.  Thus  Cincinnatus  was  fetch- 
*'  ed  out  of  the  field  from  his  plow,  and  placed, 
**  much  againll  his  will,  in  the  fublime  dignity  of 
''  didlator:  fo  the  noble  Camillus,  and  Fabius, 
^*  and  Curius,  were,  with  much  ado,  drawn  from 
**  the  recreation  of  gardening  to  the  trouble  of 
'*  governing;  and  the  conful  year  being  ovef, 
•*  they  returned  with  much  gladnefs  again  to 
**  their  private  employment." 

The  firft  queflion  which  would  arife  in  the  mind 
of  an  intelligent  and  attentive  reader  would 
be,  whether  this  were  burlefque,  and  a  republic 
travefty  ?  But  as  the  principle  of  this  fecond 
reafon  is  very  pleafing  to  a  large  body  of  narrow 
fpirits  in  every  fociety,  and  as  it  has  been  adopt*' 
cd  by  fome  refpedable  authorities,  without  fuffi- 
eient  confideration,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  it  k 
ferious  inveftigation. 

The  people  have,  in  fome  countries  and  feafons, 
made  their  fervices  irkfome;  and  it  is  popular 
with  fome  to  make  authority  a  burthen.  But 
what  has  been  the  confequence  to  the  people? 
Their  fervice  has  been  deferted,  and  they  have 
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been  betrayed.  Thofe  very  perfonS  who  have 
flattered  the  meannefs  of  the  Ib'ngy,  by  ofFerino- 
to  lerve  them  gratis,  and  by  purchafing  their 
fuffrages,  have  carried  the  liberties  and  proper- 
ties of  their  conftituents  to  market,  and  fold  thern 
for  very  handfome  private  profit  to  the  mo- 
narchical and  ariftocratical  portions  of  fociety: 
and  fo  long  as  the  rule  of  making  their  fervice  a 
burthen  is  perfuled  in,  fo  long  will  the  people  b^ 
ferved  with  the  fame  kind  of  addrefs  and  fidelity, 
by  hypocritical  pretences  to  difinterefted  benevo- 
lence and  patriotifm,  until  their  confidence  is 
gained,  their  affedlions  fecured,  and  their  enthu- 
liafm  excited,  and  by  knavifh  bargains  and  fales 
of  their  caufc  and  intereft  afterwards.  But  al- 
though there  is  always  among  the  people  a  party 
who  are  juftiy  chargeable  with  meannefs  and  ava- 
rice, envy  and  ingratitude,  and  this  party  has 
fornetimes  been  a  majority,  who  have"  liceraily 
made  their  fervice  burthenfome,  yet  this  is  not 
the  general  charadler  of  the  people;  a  more 
univerfal  fault  ig,  too  much  affedion,  confidence, 
and  gratitude,  not  to  fuch  as  really  ferve  them, 
whether  with  or  againft  their  inclinations,  but  to 
thofe  who  flatter  their  inclinations,  and  gain  their 
hi^arts.  Honeft  and  generous  fpirits  will  difdaia 
to  deceive  the  people  j  and  if  the  public  fervice 
is  wilfully  rendered  burthenfome,  they  will  really 
be  averfe  to  be  in  it :  buc  hypocrites  enough 
will  be  found,  who  will  pretend  to  be  alfo  loa'th 
to  ferve,  and  feign  a  reluctant  confent  for  the 
public  good,  while  they  mean  to  plunder  in  every- 
way they  can  conceal.  There  are  conjundures 
when  it  is  the  duty  of  a  good  citizen  to  hazard 
and  facrifice  all  for  his  country:  but,  in  ordinary 
times,  it  is  equally  the  duty  and  intereft  of  the 
community  not  to  fuifer  it.     Every  wife  and  (rtc 
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people,  like  the  Romans,  will  eftablifh  thd 
maxim,  to  fufFer  no  generous  adion  for  the  public 
to  go  unrewarded.  Can  our  author  be  fuppofed 
to  be  lincere,  in  recommending  it  as  a  principle  of 
policy  to  any  nation  to  render  her  fervice  in  the 
army,  navy,  or  in  council,  a  burthen,  an  un- 
pleafant  employment,  to  all  her  citizens  ?  Would 
he  depend  upon  finding  human  fpirits  enough  to 
fill  public  offices,  who  would  be  fufficiently 
elevated  in  patriotifm  and  general  benevolence  to 
facrifice  their  eafe,  health,  time,  parents,  wives, 
children,  and  every  comfort,  convenience,  and 
elegance  of  life,  for  the  public  good  ?  Is  there  any 
religion  or  morality  that  requires  this  ?  which 
permits  the  many  to  live  in  affluence  and  eafe, 
while  it  obliges  a  few  to  live  in  mifery  for  their 
fakes  ?  The  people  are  fond  of  calling  public  men 
their  fervancs,  and  fome  are  not  able  to  conceive 
them  to  be  fervants,  without  making  them  flaves, 
and  treating  them  as  planters  treat  their  negroes. 
But,  good  mafters,  have  a  care  how  you  ufe  your 
power  ;  you  may  be  tyrants  as  well  as  public 
oiEcers.  It  feems,  according  to  our  author  him- 
lelf,  that  honefty  and  generofity  of  fpirit,  and  the 
paflion  for  the  public  good,  v/ere  not  motives 
fbrong  enough  to  induce  his  heroes  to  defxre  to  be 
in  public  life :  they  mud  be  called,  intreated,  and 
forced.  By  fingle  and  plain-hearted  men,  he 
means  the  fame,  no  doubt,  with  thofe  defcribed  by 
the  other  expreffions,  honed,  generous,  and  pub- 
lic fpirits.  Cincinnatus,  Camillus,  Fabius,  and 
Gurius,  were  men  as  fimple  and  as  generous  as 
any  5  and  thefe  all,  by  his  own  account,  had  a 
ftrong  averfion  to  the  public  fervice.  Either 
thefe  great  charafters  muft  be  fuppofed  to  have 
pradifcd  the  Nolo  Epifcopari,  to  have  held  up  a 
fictitious  averfion  ^or  what  they  really  deiired,  or 
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we  muft  allow  their  relu6tance  to  have  been  fin- 
cere.  If  counterfeit,  thefe  examples  do  not  de- 
ferve  our  imitation;  if  fincere,  they  will  never  be 
followed  by  men  enough  to  carry  on  the  bufinefs 
of  the  world.  The  glory  of  thefe  Roman  charac- 
ters cannot  be  obfcured,  nor  ought  the  admira- 
tion of  their  fublime  virtues  to  be  diminilhed; 
but  fuch  examples  are  as  rare  among  ftarefmen,  as 
Homers  and  Miltons  among  poets.  A  free  peo- 
ple of  common  fenfe  will  not  depend  upon  finding 
a  fufficient  number  of  fuch  chara6lers  at  any  one 
time,  but  lefs  a  fucceflion  of  them  for  any  long 
duration,  for  the  fupport  of  their  liberties.  To 
make  a  law,  that  armies  Ihould  be  led,  fenates 
counfelled,  negotiations  condudled,  by  none  but 
fuch  charadlers,  would  be  to  decree  that  the  bufi- 
nefs of  the  world  fliould  come  to  a  full  ftand  : 
and  it  muft  have  ftood  as  ftill  in  thofe  periods  of 
the  Roman  hiftory  as  at  this  hour;  for  fuch  cha- 
raclers  were  nearly  as  fcarce  then  as  they  are  now. 
The  parallels  of  jLyfander,  Pericles,  Themifto- 
cles,  and  Casfar,  are  much  eafier  to  find  in  hiftory, 
than  thofe  of  Camillas,  Fabius,  and  Curius,  If 
the  latter  were  with  much  difficulty  drawn  from 
their  gardens  to  government,  and  returned  with, 
plcafure  at  the  end  of  the  confular  year  to  their 
rural  amufements  ;  the  former  are  as  ardent  to 
continue  in  the  public  fervice,  and  if  the  public 
will  not  legally  reward  them,  they  plunder  the 
public  to  reward  themfelves.  The  father  of 
Themiftocles  had  more  averfion  to  public  life 
than  Cincinnatus ;  and,  to  moderate  the  propen- 
fity  of  his  fon,  who  ardently  afpired  to  the  higheft  . 
offices  of  the  ftate,  pointed  to  the  old  gallies  roll- 
ing in  the  docks — "  There,"  lays  he,  *'  fee  the 
**  old  ftatefmen,  worn  out  in  the  fervice  of  their 
*^  country,  thus  always  neglefted  when  no  longer 
Vol.  III.  '        '    CL  *•  of 
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"  of  ufe  *  !"  Yet  the  Ton's  ardour  was  not  abated, 
though  he  was  noc  one  of  thofe  honeft  fpirits  that 
aimed  only  at  the  public    good.     Pericles   too, 
though  his  fortune  was  fnnallj  and  the  honeft  emo- 
luments of  his  office  very  moderate,  difcovered  no 
fuch  averfion  to  the  fervice  :  on  the  contrary,  he 
entered    into    an  emulation    in  prodigality  with 
Cimon,  who  was  rich,  in  order  equally  to  dazzle 
the  eyes  of  the  multitude.     To  make  himfelf  the 
foul  of  the  republic,  and  mailer  of  the  afFeftions 
of  the   populace,   to  enable  them  to  attend  the 
public  afiemblies    and   theatrical    reprefentations 
for  his  purpofes,  he  laviflied  his  donations:   yet 
he  was  fo  far  from   being  honeft  and  generous, 
and  aiming  folely  at  the  public  good,  that  he 
availed  himfelf  of  the  riches  of  the  ftate  to  fupply 
his   extravagance  of   cxpence,   and  made   it   an 
invariable  maxim  to  facrifice  every  thing  to  his 
own  ambition.     When  the  public  finances  were 
exhaufted,   to    avoid  accounting   for  the   public 
money,  he  involved  his  country  in  a  war  with 
Sparta. 

But  we  mud  not  rely  upon  thefe  general  ob- 
fervations  alone :  let  us  defcend  to  a  particular 
confideration  of  our  author's  examples,  in  every 
one  of  which  he  is  very  unfortunate.  The  re- 
tirement of  Cincinnatus  to  the  country  was  not  his 
choiee,  but  his  neceffity :  Csfo,  his  fon,  had 
offended  the  people  by  an  outrageous  oppofition 
to  their  honeil;  ftruggles  for  liberty,  and  had 
been  fined  for  a  crime  j  the  father,  ra.ther  than 
let  his  bondfmen  fuffer,  paid  the  forfeiture  of  his 
recognizance,  reduced  hiri^felf  to  poverty,  and  the 
nccefTity  of  retiring  to  his  fpade  or  plough.  Did 
the  people  intreat  and  force  hinri  back  to  Rome  ? 

♦  Plutarch. 

Noi 
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No;  it  was  the fenate  in  oppofition  to  the  people, 
who  dreaded  his  high  ariftocracical  principles,  his 
powerful  conne6lions,  and  perfonal  rcrentments. 
Nor  did  he  difcover  the  lead  reludance  to  the 
fervice  ordained  him  by  the  fenate,  but  accepted 
it  without  hefitation.  All  this  appears  in  Livy, 
clearly  contradidory  to  every  fentiment  of  our 
author  *.  At  another  time,  when  difputes  ran  fo 
high  between  the  tribunes  and  the  fenate  that 
feditions  were  apprehended,  the  fenators  exer-ted 
themfelves  in  the  centuries  for  the  eiecSlion  of 
Cincinnatus,  to  the  great  alarm  and  terror  of  the 
people  t'  Cincinnatus,  in  fhort,  although  his 
inoral  chara<5ler  and  private  life  were  irreproach- 
able among  the  plebeians,  appears  to  have  owed 
his  appointments  to  office,  not  to  them,  but 
the  fenate  j  and  not  for  popular  qualities,  buc 
for  ariftocratical  ones,  and  the  determined  op- 
pofition of  himfelf  and  his  whole  family  to  the 
people.  He  appears  to  have  been  forced  into 
lervice  by  no  party ;  but  to  have  been  as  wil- 
ling, as  he  was  an  able,  inftrument  of  the  fenate. 
In  order  to  fee  the  inaptitude  of  this  example 
in  another  point  of  view,  let  the  queftion  be 
aflced.  What  would  have  been  the  fortune  of 
Cincinnatus,  if  Nedham's  "right  conftitution '* 
had  then  been  the  government  of  Rome  ?  The 
anfwer  muft  be,  that  he  would  have  loft  his 
eleftion,  molt  probably  even  into  the  repre- 
fentaciye    aflembly  :    moft    certainly   he    would 

*  Plebis  concurfus  ingens  fuit :  fed  ea,  nequaquam,  tarn 
Ijeta  Quiiitium  vidit ;  et  imperii  nimirum,  et  virjai,  in  ipfo 
imperio  vehcmentiorem  rata.      Liv.  hb.  iii.  c.  26. 

f  Summo  patrum  ftudio,  L.  QLiintius  Cincinnatus,  pater 
Csefonis,  conlul  creatur,  qui  magiiiratum  Itatim  acciperet, 
perculfa  erat  plebs  confulem  habitura,  iraturo,  poctiitera 
favore  patrum,  virtute  fua,  iribua  liberis,  &c. 

Qjj  never 
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never  have  been   conful,  didlator,  or  commarrdcr 
of  armies,  becaufe  he  was  unpopular.     This  ex- 
ample,   then,    is   no   argument  in  favour  af  our 
author,  but  a  ftrong  one  againfl:  him. 
Curius.  If  we  recollect    the    character    and   aftions   of 

Curius,  we  fhail  find  them  equally  conclufive  m 
favour  of  balanced  government,  and  againft  our 
author's  plan.  M.  Curius  Dentatus,  in  the  year 
462.  of  Rome  462,  obtained  as  conful  a  double  tri- 
umph, for  forcing  the  Samnites  to  fue  for  peace. 
This  nation,  having  their  country  laid  wafte,  fenc 
their  principal  men  as  ambaflfadors,  to  offer  pre- 
fents  to  Curius  for  his  credit  with  the  fenate, 
in  order  to  their  obtaining  favourable  terms  of 
peace.  They  found  him  fitting  on  a  ftool  before 
the  fire,  in  his  little  houfe  in  the  country,  and 
eating  his  dinner  out  of  a  wooden  difli.  They 
opened  their  deputation,  and  offered  him  the 
gold  and  filver.  He  anfwered  them  politely,  but 
refufed  the  prefents*.  He  then  added  fomewhat, 
which  at  this  day  docs  not  appear  fo  very  polifhed: 
**  I  think  it  glorious  to  command  the  owners  of 
"  gold,  not  to  poffefs  it  myfelf."  And  which 
paffion  do  you  think  is  the  word,  the  love  of 
gold,  or  this  pride  and  ambition  ?  His  whole 
cilate  was  J'even  acres  of  land,  and  he  faid  once  in 
affembly,  "  that  a  man  who  was  not  contented 
**  with  fevea  acres  of  land,  vi/'as  a  pernicious  citi- 
**  zen."  As  we  pafs,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark 
the  difference  of  times  and  circumftanccs.  How 
few  in  America  could  el'cape  the  cenfure  of  per- 
nicious citizens  if  Curius's  rule  were  eftablifhed. 
Is  there  one  of  our  yeomen  contented  with  fcven 
acres  i    How   many   are   difconted  with   feventy 

'■'.  *  Val.  Max.  iv.  i.     Cic.  de  Senec.  55.     Senec.  Epift.  v. 
Cic.  pro  Flacco,  2S.     Plin.  Nat.  xviii.  2» 

times 
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times  feven  !  Examples,  then,  drawn  frona  times  of 
extreme  poverty,  and  a  Hate  of  a  very  yarrow  ter- 
ritory, fl:iould  be  applied  to  our  circumftances 
with  great  difcretion„  As  long  as  the  ariftocra- 
cy  lafted,  a  few  of  thofe  rigid  charadlers  appear- 
ed from  time  to  time  in  the  Roman  fenate, 
Cato  was  one  to  the  laft,  and  went  expreisJy  to 
vifit  the  houfe  of  Curius,  in  the  country  of  the 
Sabines;  was  never  weary  of  viewing  it,  contem- 
plating the  virtues  of  its  ancient  owner,  and  defiring 
warmly  to  imitate  them.  But,  though  declamatory 
writers  might  call  the  condud  of  Curius  "  exac- 
"  tiffima  Romanse  frugalitatis  norma,"  it  was  not 
the  general  charafter,  even  of  the  fenators,  at  that 
time  :  avarice  raged  like  a  fiery  furnace  in  the 
ininds  of  creditors,  mod  of  whom,  v/ere  patricians  j 
and  equal  avarice  and  injuftice  in  the  minds  of 
plebeians,  who,  inftead  of  aiming  at  moderating 
the  laws  againft  debtors,  would  be  content  with 
nothing  fhort  of  a  total  abolition  of  debts.  Only 
two  years  after  this,  viz.  in  465,  fo  tenacious  465. 
were  the  patricians  and  fenators  of  all  the  ri- 
gour of  their  power  over  debtors,  that  Veturius, 
the  fon  of  a  conful,  who  had  been  reduced  by 
poverty  to  borrow  money  at  an  exhorbicant  in- 
tereft,  was  delivered  up  to  his  creditor  j  and  that 
infanious  ufurer,  C.  Plotius,  exacfled  from  him  all 
the  fervices  of  a  flave,  and  the  fenate  would  grant 
no  relief:  and  when  he  attempted  to  fubjetft  his 
flave  to  a  brutal  paflion,  which  the  laws  did  not 
tolerate,  and  fcourged  him  with  rods  becaufc  he 
would  not  fubmir,  all  the  punifhment  which  the 
confuls  and  fenate  would  impofe  on  Plotius  was 
jmprifonment.  This  anecdote  proves  that  the 
indifference  to  wealth  was  far  from  being  general, 
either"  among  patricians  or  plebeians;  and  that  \x, 
was  confined  to  a  few  patrician  families,  whofe 
Q  3  tenacioufnel^ 
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tenacioufnefs  of  the  maxims  and  manners  of  their 
anceftors  p'aidly  tranfmitted  it  from  age  to  age. 
inn.      In  477  Curius  was  conful  a  fecond  time,   when 
the  plague,  and  a  war  with  Pyrrhus,  had  lafted  fo 
long  as  to  threaten  the  final  ruin   of  the  nation, 
and  obliged  the  centuries  to  choofe  a  fevere  charac- 
ter, not  becaufe  he  was  beloved,  but  becaufe  his 
virtues   and  abilities    alone  could   fave  the  ftate. 
The  auftere  character  of  the  conful  was  accompa- 
nied by  correfpondent  aufterities,  in  this  time  of 
calamity,   in   the   cenfors,   who   degraded   feveral 
knigltts  and  fenators,  and  among  the  reft  Rufinus, 
who  had  been  twice   conful   and   once   diftator, 
for  extravagance   and  luxury.     Pyrrhus   was  de- 
feated, and  Curius  again  triumphed  :  and  becaufe 
a  continuance  of  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  was  expe6t- 
4S0,       ed,  again  elected  conful,  in  478.     In  480  he  was 
cenfor.    After  all,  he  was  fo  little  beloved,  that  an 
accufation  was  brought  againft  him    for  having 
converted  the  public  fpoils  to  his  own  ufe ;  and 
he  was  not  acquitted   till  he   had   fworn   that  no 
part  of  them  had  entered  his  houfe  but  a  wooden 
bowl,    which    he   ufcd    in    facrifice. — All    thefe 
fublime   virtues,    and    magnanimous   actions    of 
Curius,  make  nothing  in  favour  of  Nedham.    He 
was  a  patrician,  a  fenator,  and  a  conful ;   he  had 
been  taught  by  ariftocratical  anceftors,  formed  in 
an  ariftocratical  fchool,  and  was  full  of  ariftocra- 
tical pride.     He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a 
popular  man,  either  among  the  fenators  in  gene- 
ral, or  the   plebeians.     Rufinus,  his  rival,  with 
his  plate  and  luxury,  appears  to  have  been  more 
beloved,  by  his  being  appointed  ditflator :    not-? 
withftanding  that  the  cenfors,  on   the  prevalence 
of  Curius's  party,  in  a  time  of  diftrefs,  were  able 


to  difgracc  him. 
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It  was  in  479. that  the  fenate  received  an  em*  .-g 
bafTy  from  Ptolemy  Philadelphiis,  king  of  Egypt,  pabius. 
and  fent  four  of  the  principal  men  in  Rome,  Q^ 
Fabius  Gurges,  C.  Fabius  Piftor,  Numer.  Fabius 
Piftor,  and  Q^  Ogulnius,  ambafiadors  to  Egypt, 
to  return  the  compliment.  Q^  Fabius,  who  was 
at  the  head  of  the  embafly,  was  prince  of  the 
fenate,  and  on  his  return  reported  their  commif- 
f]on  to  the  fenate:  faid  that  the  king  had  received 
them  in  the  moft  obliging  and  honourable  man- 
ner:  that  he  had  fent  them  magnificent  prefents 
on  their  arrival,  which  they  had  defired  him  to 
excufe  them  from  accepting :  that  at  a  fcaft, 
before  they  took  leave,  the  king  had  ordered 
crowns  of  gold  to  be  given  them,  which  they 
placed  upon  his  ftatues  the  next  day  :  that  on  the 
day  of  their  departure  the  king  had  given  therri 
prefents  far  more  magnificent  than  the  former, 
reproaching  them,  in  a  mod  obliging  manner,  for 
not  having  accepted  them  ;  thefe  they  had  ac- 
cepted, with  mod  profound  refpeft,  not  to  of- 
fend the  king,  but  that,  on  their  arrival  in 
Rome,  they  had  depofited  them  in  the  public 
treafury  :  that  Ptolemy  had  received  the  alliance 
of  the  Roman  people  with  joy. — The  fenate  were, 
much  pleafed,  and  gave  thanks  to  the  ambafia- 
dors for  having  rendered  the  manners  of  the  Ro- 
mans venerable  to  foreigners  by  their  fincere  difin* 
tereftednefs  :  but  decreed  that  the  rich  prejents  de- 
^ofited  in  the  treafury  Jhoiild  be  reft  or  ed  to  them^  and 
the  people  exprelTed  their  fatisfatSlion  in  this  de- 
cree. Thefe  prefents  were  undoubtedly  immenfe- 
\'^  rich;  but  where  was  the  people's  care  to  make 
the  fervice  a  burthen  ?  Thanks  of  the  fenate  ar-e  no 
burthens;  immenfe  prefents  in  gold  and  filver, 
voted  out  of  the  treafury  into  the  hands  of  the 
arnbafladors,  were  no  "  flender  advantages  of  pro- 

0.4  '-'  fic 
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"  fit  or  pleafure,"  at  a  time  when  the  natidri  was 
extremely  poor,  and  no  individual  in  it  very  rich. 
But',  moreover,  three  of  thefe  ambafladors  were 
■  Fabii,  of  one  of  thofe  few  fimple,  frugal,  ariftocra- 
tical  families,  who  neither  made  advantage  of  the 
law -in  favour  of  creditors,  to  make  great  profits 
out  of  the  people   by  exorbitant   ulliry  on  one 
hand,  nor  gave   largefies   to  the  people  to  bribe 
their  afFeclion  on  the  other  :  fo  that,  although  they 
were  refpe(5led  and  efteemed  by  all,  they  were  not 
.  hated   nor  much    beloved  by   any ;    and   fuch    is 
the  fate  of  men  of  fuch  fimple  manners  at  this  day 
in  all  countries.     Our  author's  great  mifi:ake  lies 
in  his  quoting  examples  from  a  balanced  govern- 
ment, as  proofs  in  favour  of  a  government  with- 
out a  balance.     The  fenate  and  people  were   at 
this    time   checks   on  each   others   avarice :    the 
people  were  the  electors  into  office,  but  none,  till 
very  lately,  could  be  chofen  but  patricians ;  none 
of  the  lenators,  who  enriched  themfelves  by  plun- 
dering the  public  of  lands  or  goods,  or  by  extra- 
vagant ufury  from  the  people,  could  exped  their 
votes  to   be  confuls   or   other  magiftrates ;    and 
there  was  no  commerce  or  other  means  of  enrich- 
ing  themfelves  :   all,  therefore,   who  were  ambi- 
tious of  ferving  in  magiftracies,  were  obliged  to 
be  poor.     To  this  conflant  check    and    balance 
between  the   fenate  and   people   the    produftion 
and    the  continuance  of  thefe  frugal  and  fimple 
patrician    charaflers   and  families   appear    to    be 
owins:. 

If  our  author  meant  another  aff'air  of  453,  it  is 
flill  lefs  to  his  purpofe,  or  rather  ftill  more  con- 
clufively  againft  him.  It  was  fo  far  from  being 
true  in  the  year  454,  the  moft  fimple  and  frugal 
period  of  Roman  hiftory,  that  "  none  but  honefi-, 
"  generouS;,  aud  public  fpirits  defired  to  be  in  au- 

^^  thoiiiys 
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"  thorlty,  and  that  only  for  the  comnrion  good,"  and 
that  there  **  was  no  canvafTing  for  voices,"  that,the 
moll    illuftrious    Romans   offered    themfelves   as 
candidates  for  the  confullliip  j  and  it  was  only  the 
diftrcfs  and  immineni:  danger  of  the  city  from  the 
Etrurians   and  Samnites,  and  an  univerfal  alarm,     - 
that  induced  the  citizens    to  caft   their  eyes  on 
Fabius,  who  did   not  ftand.     When  he  faw  the 
fuffrages  run  for  him,  he  arofe  and  fpoke  :  "  Why 
"  fliould  he  be  folicited,  an  old  man,  exhaufted 
**  with  labours  and  fatiated  with  rewards,  to  take 
."  the  command?  That  neither  the  flrength   of 
*'  his  body  or  mind  were  the  fame     He  dreaded 
*'  the  caprice  of  fortune.     Some  divinity  might 
*'  think  his  fuccefs  too  great,  too  conftant,  too 
"  much  for  any  mortal.     He  had  fucceeded  to 
''  the  glory  of  his  anceftors,  and  he  faw   himfelf 
*'  with  joy    fucceeded    by    others.     That   great 
"  honours  were  not  wanting  at  Rome  to  valour, 
*^  nor  valour  to  honours  *."     It  was  extreme  age, 
not  the  "  (lender  advantages  of  honours,"  that  ac- 
cafioned  Fabius's  difinclination,  as  it  did  that  of 
Cincinnatus  on  another  occafion.     This   refufal, 
however,  pnly  augmented  the   defire  of  having 
him,     Fabius  then  required  the  law  to  be  read, 
which  forbad  the  re-ele6tion  of  a  conful  before 
ten  years.     The  tribunes  propofed  that  it  fhould 
be  difpenfed  with,  as  all  fuch  laws  in  favour  of 
rotations  ever  are  when  the  people  wifli  it.     Fa- 
bius afl<;ed  Vv'hy  laws  were  made,  if  they  were  to 

*  Quid  fe  jam  fenem,  ac  perfunftum  laboribus,  laborum- 
que  prsemiis,  follicitarent  ?  Nee  corporis,  nee  animi  vigorem 
remanere  eundem,  et  fortunam  ipfam  vereri,  ne  cui  deorum 
aimia  jam  in  fe  fortuna,  et  conilantior,  quam  velint  humanae 
xes,  videatur.  Et  fe  gloria  feniorum  fuccreviffe,  et  ad  glo- 
riam  fuam  confurgentes  alios  ];ctum  adfpicere.  Nee  honoves 
magnos  viris  for^iffimis,  Rorase,  nee  honoxil^us  deelTe  fortes 
vjros.    Jiiv, 

be 
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be  broken  or  difpenfed  with  by  thofe  who  made 
them ;  and  declared  that  the  laws  governed  no 
longer,  but  were  governed  by  nrien  *.  The  centu- 
ries, however,  perfevered,  and  Fabiuswas  chofen. 
**  May  the  gods  nnake  your  choice  fnccefsful  !" 
fays  the  old  hero;  **  difpofe  of  me  as  you  will, 
*'  but  grant  me  one  favour,  Decius  for  my  col- 
**  Teague,  a  perfon  worthy  of  his  father  and  of 
"  you,  and  one  who  will  live  in  perfedt  harmony 
*'  with  me."  There  is  no  fuch  ftinginefs  of  ho- 
nours on  the  part  of  the  people,  nor  any  fuch  re- 
luftance  to  the  fervice  for  want  of  them,  as  our 
author  pretends;  it  was  old  age,  and  refpeft  to  the 
law  only:  and  one  would  think  the  fentiments  and 
language  of  Fabius  fufficiently  ariftocratical;  his 
glory,  and  the  glory  of  his  anctrflors  and  pofterity, 
feem  to  be  uppermoft  in  his  thoughts  :  and  that 
difintereft  was  not  fo  prevalent  in  general  appears 
this  very  year,  for  a  great  number  of  citizens 
were  cited  by  the  iEdiles  to  take  their  trials  for 
poflefling  more  land  than  the  law  permitted.  All 
this  rigour  was  neceflary  to  check  the  avidity  of 
the  citizens.  But  do  you  fuppofe  Americans 
would  make  or  fubmit  to  a  law  to  limit  to 
a  fmall  number,  or  to  any  number,  the  acres 
of  land  which  a  man  might  poffefs  ?  Fabius 
fought,  conquered,  and  returned  to  Rome  to 
prefide  in  the  elecflion  of  the  new  confuls,  and 
there  appear  circumllanccs  which  fliow,  that  the 
great  zeal  for  him  was  chiefly  ariftocratical.  The 
firft  centuries,  all  ariftocratics,  continued  him, 
Appius  Claudius,  of  confular  dignity,  and  furely 
not  one  of  our  author's  "honeft,  generous,  and 
*'  public  fpirics,"  nor  one  of  his  "  fmgle  and 
^^  plain-hearted  men,"  but  a  warm,  interefted,  and 

*  Jam  regi  leges,  non  regere. 
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ambitious  man,  offered  himfelfa  candidate, and  em- 
ployed all  his  credit,  and  that  of  all  the  nobility,  to 
be  choien  conful  with  Fabius,  Itfs,  as  he  faid,  for  his 
private  intereft,  than  for  the  honour  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  patricians,  whom  he  was  determined 
to  re-eftablifh  in  the  poffefTion  of  both  confulfhips, 
Fabius  declined,  as  the  year  before:  but  all  the 
nobility  fur  rounded  his  feat,  and  intreated  him,  to 
be  furci  but  to  do  vvhat  ?  Why,  to  refcue  the 
confulfliip  from  the  dregs  and  filth  of  the  people, 
to  reftore  the  dignity  of  conful,  and  the  order 
of  patricians,  to  their  ancient  ariftocratical  fplen- 
dor.  Fabius  appears,  indeed,  to  have  been  urged 
into  the  office  of  conful  j  but  by  whom  ?  By  the 
patricians,  and  to  keep  cut  a  plebeian.  The 
fenate  and  people  were  checking  each  other; 
ilruggling  together  for  a  point,  which  the  patri- 
cians could  carry  in  no  way  but  by  violating 
the  laws,  jand  forcing  old  Fabius  into  power. 
The  tribunes  had  once  given  way,  from  the 
danger  of  the  times  j  but  this  year  they  wrc 
not  fo  difpofed.  The  patricians  were  ftill  eager 
to  repeat  the  irregularity;  but  Fabius,  akhough 
he  declared  he  fhould  be  glad  to  affift  them  in  ob- 
taining two  patrician  confuls,  yet  he  would  not 
violate  the  law  fo  far  as  to  nominate  himfelfs  and 
no  other  patrician  had  intered  enough  to  keep  out 
L.  Voiumnius  the  plebeian,  who  was  chofen  with 
Appius  Claudius.  Thus  fa61:s  and  events,  v^hich 
were  evidently  created  by  a  ftruggle  between  tv^o 
orders  in  a  balanced  government,  are  adduced  as 
proofs  in  favour  of  a  government  v/ith  only  one 
order,  and  without  a  balance. 

Such  fevere  frugality,  fuch  perfed  difinterefted- 
nefs  in  public  charaders,  appear  only,  or  at  lealt 
mofl:  frequently,  in  ariftocratical  governments. 
Whenever  the  conltitution  beconties  democratical, 

fuch 
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fuch  aufterities  difappear  entirely,  or  at  lead  lofe 
their  influence,  and  the  fuffrages  of  the  people ; 
and  if  an  unmixed  and  unchecked  people  ever 
choofe  fuch  men,  it  is  only  in  times  of  diftrefs  and 
danger,  when  they  think  no  others  can  fave  them : 
as  foon  as  the  danger  is  over  they  negleft  thefe, 
and  choofe  others  more  plaufible  and  indulgent. 
^  There  is  lb  much  pleafure  in  the  contemplation 
of  thefe  charafters,  that  we  ought  by  no  means  to 
forg-et  Camillus.  This  s;reat  charadler  was  never 
a  popular  one  :  to  the  lenate  and  the  patricians  he 
owed  his  great  employments,  and  feems  to  have 
been  feleiled  for  the  purpofe  of  oppofing  the 
people. 

The  popular  leaders  had  no  averfion,  for  them- 
felves  or  their  families,  to  public  honours  and 
offices,  v/ith  all  their  burthens.  In  358  P.  Lici- 
r.ius  Calvus,  the  h'rfl  of  the  plebeian  order  who 
had  ever  been  eleded  military  tribune,  was  about 
-^  to  be  re-ele6led,  v;hen  he  arofe  and  faid,  '^  Ro- 

"rnans,  you  behold  only  the  fhadow  of  Liciniusj 
^  my  ftrength,  hearing,  memory,  are  all  gone, 
**  and  the  energy  of  my  mind  is  no  more :  fufFer 
**  me  to  prefent  my  fon  to  you  (and  he  held  him 
"  by  the  hand)  the  living  image  of  him  whom 
"  you  honoured  firft  of  all  the  plebeians  with  the 
**  office  of  military  tribune.  I  devote  him,  edu- 
**  Gated  in  my  principles,  to  the  commonwealth, 
^'^-and  fhall  be  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  will 
"grant  him  the  honour  in  my  ftead."  Accord- 
ingly the  fon  was  elected.  The  military  tribune^ 
condufled  with  great  ardour  and  bravery,  but 
were  defeated,  and  Rome  was  in  a  panic,  very 
artfully  augmented  by  the  patricians,  to  give  a 
pretext  for  taking  the  command  out  of  plebeiar) 
hands.  Camillus  was  created  dictator  by  the  fenate, 
and  carried  on  the  war  with  fuch  prudence,  ^bili-). 
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ty,  and  fuccefs,  that  he  faw  the  richeft  city  of 
Italy,  that  of  Veil,  was  upon  the  point  of  falling^ 
into  his  hands  with  infimenfe  fpoils.  He  now  felc 
himfelf  embarrafied  ;  if  he  divided  the  fpoils  with 
a  fparing  hand  among  the  foldiery,  he  would 
draw  upon  himfelf  their  indignation,  and  that  of 
t'iic  plebeians  in  general  •,  if  he  diftributed  chem 
too  generoufly,  he  Ihould  offend  the  fenate  :  for, 
with  all  the  boafled  love  of  poverty  of  thofe  times, 
the  fenate  and  people,  the  patricians  and  ple- 
beians, as  bodies,  were  perpetually  wrangling 
about  fpoils,  booty,  and  conquered  lands;  which 
further  fhews,  that  the  real  moderation  was  con- 
fined to  a  very  few  individuals  or  families,  Ca- 
millus,  to  fpare  himfelf  reproach  and  envy,  dic- 
tator as  he  v/as,  wrote  to  the  fenate,  '^'  that  by  the 
**  favour  of  the  gods,  his  own  exertions,  and  the 
"  patience  of  the  foldiers,  Veii  would  foon  be  ia 
"  his  hands,  and  therefore  he  defired  their  direc- 
'^  tions  what  to  do  wich  the  fpoils."  The  fenate 
were  of  two  opinions:  Licinius  was  for  giving 
notice  to  all  the  citizens  that  they  might  go  and. 
fhare  in  the  plunder  ^  Appius  Claudius  would 
have  it  all  brought  into  the  public  treafury,  or 
appropriated  to  the  payment  of  the  foldiers,  which 
would  eafe  the  people  of  taxes.  Licinius  replied, 
that  if  that  money  fliould  be  brought  to  the  trea- 
fury, it  would  be  the  caufe  of  eternal  complaints, 
murmurs,  and  fedicions.  The  latter  advice  pre- 
vailed, and  the  plunder  was  indifcriminate,  for  the 
^ity  of  Veii,  after  a  ten  years  fiege,  in  which  many 
commanders  had  been  employed,  was  at  laft  taken 
by  Camillus  by  ftratagem  ;  and  the  opulence  of 
it  appeared  fo  great,  that  the  dictator  was  terrified 
at  his  own  good  fortune,  and  that  of  his  country. 
He  prayed  the  gods,  if  it  muft  be  qualified  with 
any  difgrace,  that  it  might  fail  upon  him,  not 
the  commonweakh.     This  piety  and  patriotifm, 

however. 
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however,  did  not  always  govern  Camillus :  his  tri* 
umph  betrayed  an  extravagance  of  vanity  nnore 
than  bordering  on  profanenefsj   he  had  the  arro- 
gance   and    prefumption    to   harnefs    four    white 
horfes  in  his  chariot,  a  colour  peculiar  to  Jupiter 
and  the  Sun,    an    ambition   more  than    Roman, 
more  than  human.     Here  the  people  were  very 
angry  with  Camillus  for  having  too  little  reverence 
for  religion:  the  next  moment  they  were  ftill  more 
incenfed  againft  him  for  having  too  much,  for  he 
reminded  them  of  the  vow  he  had  made  to  confe- 
.crate  a  tenth  part  of  the  fpoils  to  Apollo.     The 
people,  in  fhort,  did  not  love  Camillus;  and  the 
fenate  adored  him  becaufe  he  oppofed  the  multi- 
tude  on  all   occalions,   without  any  referve,  and 
appeared  the  moft  ardent  and  adlive  in  refifcing 
their  caprices.     It  was  eafier  to  conquer  enemies 
than  to  pleafe  citizens  *.  This  mighty  ariftocra- 
■tic  grew  fo  unpopular,  that  one  of  the  tribunes 
accufed  him  before  the  people  of  applying  part  of 
the  fpoils  of  Veil   to  his  own  ufe;   and  finding, 
upon  confuiting  his  friends,  that  he  had  no  chance 
of  acquittal,   he   went  into  voluntary  banifhmenc 
at  Ardea  :   but  he  prayed  to  the  gods  to  make  his 
ungrateful  country  regret  his  abfence.  He  was  tried 
in  his  abfence,  and  condemned  in  a  fine. — Had  Ned- 
ham's  conftitution  exifted  at  Rome,  would  Camillus 
-have  taken  Veii, or  been  made  di6lator,oremployed 
at  all  ?  Certainly  nor.    Characters  much  more  plau- 
iible  would  have  run  him  down,  or  have  obliged 
him  to  imitate  all  their  indulgences. 
i.L.  In  ail  thefe  examples  of  Cincinnatus,  Curius, 
Fabius,    and    Camillus,   &:c.   our    author    quotes 
examples    of   virtues    which  grew  up  only    in  a 
few  anftocratical  families,  were  cultivated  by  the 

*  Exeellentibus   ingeniis  citius  defuerit   ars   qua   civem 
jegant,  quam  qu^'  holtem  fuperent.    Liv.  ii.  43. 
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emulation  between  the  two  orders  in  the  ftate, 
and  by  their  ftruggles  to  check  and  balance  each 
other,  to  prove  the  excellence  of  a  ftate  where 
there  is  but  one  order,  no  emulation,  and  no  ba- 
lance. This  is  like  the  condu6t  of  a  poet,  who 
fhould  enumerate  the  cheerful  rays  and  refulgent 
glories  of  the  fun  in  a  defcription  of  the  beau- 
ties of  midnight. 

Whether  fuccefllon  is,  or  is  not,  the  grand  pre-  Third 
fer^^ative  againft  corruption,  the  United  States  of  Arg. 
America  have  adopted  this  author's  idea  in  this 
**  Reafon,"  fo  far  as  to  make  the  governor  and 
fenate,  as  well  as  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives, 
annually  eleftive.  They  have  therefore  a  clear 
claim  to  his  congratulations.  They  are  that 
happy  nation  :  they  ought  to  rejoice  in  the  wif- 
dom  and  juflice  of  their  truftees  ;  for  certain 
limits  and  bounds  are  fixed  to  the  powers  in 
being,  by  a  declared  fucceffion  of  the  fupreme  au- 
thority annually  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 

It  is  ftill,  however,  problematical,  whether  this 
fuccefTion  will  be  the  grand  prefervative  againft 
corruption,  or  the  grand  inlet  to  it.  The  elec- 
tions of  governors  and  fenators  are  fo  guarded^ 
that  there  is  room  to  hope  ;  but,  if  we  recoiled: 
the  experience  of  paft  ages  and  other  nations, 
there  are  grounds  to  fear.  The  experiment  is 
made,  and  will  have  fair  play.  If  corruption 
breaks  in,  a  remedy  mud  be  provided;  and  what 
that  remedy  mufl:  be  is  well  enough  known  to 
every  man  who  thinks. 

Our  author's  examples  are  taken  from  the  Ro- 
mans, after  the  abolirion  of  monarchy,  vi'hile  the 
government  was  an  ariftocracy,  in  the  hands  of  a 
fenate,  balanced  only  by  the  tribunes.  It  is  mofl 
certainly  true,  that  a  ftanding  authority  in  the 
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hands  of  one,  the  few,  or  the  many,  has  an  Innpe-' 
tuous  propenfity  to  corruption ;  and  it  is  to  con- 
controul  this  tendency  that   three  orders,   equal 
and  independent  of  each  other,  are  contended  for 
in  the  legiflature.    While  power  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  fenate,  according  to  our  author,  the  people 
were  ever  in  danger  of  lofing  their  liberty.     It 
would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  fay,  that  the  people 
had  no  liberty,  or  a  very  imperfed  and  uncertain 
liberty  j  none  at  all  before  the  inftitution  of  the 
tribunes,  and  but  an  imperfccl  fliare  afterv/ards; 
becaufe  the  tribunes  were  an  unequal  balance  to 
the  fenate,  and  fo  on  the  other  fide  were  the  con- 
fuls.    "  Sometimes  in  danger  from  kingly  afpi- 
rers."  But  whofe  fault  was  that  ?  The  fenate  had  a 
fufficient  abhorrence  of  fuch  confpiracies :  it  was 
the  people  who  encouraged  the  ambition  of  par- 
ticular perfons   to  afpire,  and  who  became  their 
partifans.     Melius  would  have  been  made  a  king 
by  the  people,  if  they  had  not  been  checked  by 
the  fenate  •,  and  fo  would  Manlius :  to  be  con- 
vinced of  this,  it  is  neceffary  only  to  recolledl  the 
(tory. — Spurius   Melius,    a    rich    citizen    of   the 
Equeflrian   order,  in  the  year  before  Chrift  437, 
and  of  Rome  the  315th,  a  time  of  fcarcity  and 
famine,  afpired   to  the   confulfhip.     He  bought 
a  large  quantity  of  corn  in  Etruria,  and  diftri- 
buted^  it   among  the    people.     Becoming  by  his 
liberality  the  darling  of  the  populace,  they  attend- 
ed his  train  wherever  he  went,  and  promilcd  him 
the  confulfhip.     Senfible,  however,  that  the  fena- 
tors,   with   the   whole   Quintian  family    at  their 
head,  would  oppofe  him,  he  muft  ufe  force  -,  and  as 
ambition   is  infatiable,  and  cannot  be  contented 
■with  what  is  attainablcj  he  conceived  that  to  ob- 
tain the  fovereignty  would  cod  him  no  more  trou- 
' .       ble  than  the  confullliip.     The  eleftion  came  on, 

and 
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and  as  he  had  not  concerted  all  his  meafures, 
T.  Quintius  Capitoiinus  and  Agrippa  Menonius 
Lanatus  were  chofen  by  the  influence  of  the 
fenate.  L.  Minutius  was  continued  prsfe6lus 
annonfE,  or  fuperintendent  of  provifions  :  his 
office  obliged  him  to  do  in  public  the  fame  thac 
Melius  affected  to  do  in  private  i  fo  that  the  fame 
kind  of  people  frequented  the  houfes  of  both. 
From  them  he  learned  the  tranfadtions  at  Me- 
lius's,  and  informed  the  fenate  that  arms  were 
carried  into  his  houfe,  where  he  held  aflem- 
blies,  made  harangues,  and  was  taking  meafures 
to  make  himfclf  king;  and  that  the  tribunes,  cor- 
rupted by  money,  had  divided  among  them  the 
meafures  ncceffary  to  fecure  the  fuccefs  of  the 
cnterprize.  Quintius  Capitoiinus  propofcd  a 
di6latorj  and  Quintius  Cincinnatus  (for  theQuin- 
tian  family  were  omnipotent)  was  appointed.  The 
earneft  entreaties  and  warm  remonflrances  of  the 
whole  fenate  prevailed  on  him  to  accept  the  truflj 
after  having  long  refufed  it,  not  from  any  re- 
luftance  to  public  fervice,  but  on  account  of  his 
great  age,  which  made  him  believe  himfelf  inca- 
pable of  it.  Imploring  the  gods  not  to  fuffer  his 
age  to  be  a  detriment  to  the  public,  he  confented 
to  be  nominated,  and  immediately  appointed 
Ahala  mailer  of  the  horfe,  appeared  fuddenly  in 
the  forum  with  his  liflors,  rods,  and  axes,  afcend- 
ed  the  tribunal  with  all  the  enfigns  of  the  fove- 
reign  authority,  and  fent  his  mafter  of  horfe  to 
fummon  Melius  before  him.  Melius  endea- 
voured in  his  firft  furprize  to  efcape  :  a  liftor 
feized  him.  Melius  complained  that  he  was  to 
be  facrificed  to  the  intrigues  of  the  fenate,  for  the 
good  he  had  done  the  people.  The  people  grew 
tumultuous:  his  partifans  encouraged  each  other, 
and  took  him  by  force  from  the  lictor.  Melius  threw 
Vol.  III.  R  himfelf 
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himfelfinto  the  crowd:  Servius  followed  him,  run 
him  threw  with  his  fword,  and  returned,  covered 
with  his  blood,  to  give  an  account  to  the  diftator 
of  what  he  had  done.  "  You  have  done  well,"  faid 
Cincinnatus;  "  continue  to  defend  your  country 
"  with  the  fame  courage  as  you  have  now  delivered 
**  it — Made  virtute  efto  liberata  republica." 

The  people  being  in  great  commotion,  the  dic- 
tator calls  an  afTembly,  and  pronounces  Melius 
juftly  killed.  With  all  our  admiration  for  the 
moderation  and  modefty,  the  fimplicity  and  fubli- 
mity  of  his  character,  it  muft  be  confefled  that 
there  is  in  the  harangue  of  Cincinnatus  more  of 
the  ariftocratical  jealoufy  of  kings  and  oligarchies, 
and  even  more  of  contempt  of  the  people,  than  of 
a  foul  devoted  to  equal  liberty,  or  polTefied  of 
iinderflanding  to  comprehend  it :  it  is  the  fpeech 
of  a  fimple  ariftocratic,  poflefled  of  a  great  foul. 
It  was  a  city  in  which,  fuch  was  its  aridocratical 
jealoufy  of  monarchy  and  oligarchy,  Brutus  had 
puniflied  his  fonj  Collatinus  Tarquinius,  in  mere 
hatred  of  his  name,  had  been  obliged  to  abdicate 
the  confulfliip  and  banifli  himfelfj  Spurius  Cafllus 
had  been  put  to  death  for  intending  to  be  king  j  and 
the  decemvirs  had  been  puniflied  with  confifcation, 
exile,  and  death,  for  their  oligarchy.  In  fuch  a 
city  of  ariftocratics  Melius  had  conceived  a  hope 
of  being  a  king.  "  Et  quis  homo?"  fays  Cincin- 
natusi  and  who  was  Melius?  *' quanquam  nuUam 
*'  nobilitatem,  nullos  honores,  nulla  merita,  cui- 
*'  quam  ad  dominationem  pandere  viamj  {td. 
*'  tamen  Claudios,  CalTios,  confulatibus,  decem- 
*'  viratibus,  fuis  mnjorumque  honoribus  fplendore, 
*^  famiiiarumfuilulifleanimos,  quo  nefas  fuerit*." 

Melius 

*  *'  Who  is  this  man  ?  without  nobility,  without  honoars, 
*'  without  merit,  to  open  for  him  a  way  to  the  monarchy  ! 

"  Claudius^ 
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Melius,  therefore,  was  not  only  a  traitor  but  a 
monfter  j  his  ellate  muft  be  coiififcated,  his  houfe 
pulled  down,  and  the  fpot  called  jfEquimelium,  as 
a  monument  of  the  crime  and  the  punifhment, 
(Liv.  lib.  iv.  c.  13,  14,  15,  16.)  and  his  corn  diftri- 
buted  to  the  populace,  very  cheapo  in  order  to 
appeafe  them.  This  whole  ftory  is  a  demonftration 
of  the  oppreffion  of  the  people  under  the  arifto- 
cracy  ;  of  the  extreme  jealoufy  of  that  ariftocracy 
of  kings,  of  an  oligarchy,  and  of  popular  power; 
of  the  conftant  fecret  wifhes  of  the  people  to  fee 
up  a  king  to  defend  them  againft  the  nobles,  and 
of  their  readinefs  to  fall  in  with  the  views  of  any 
rich  man  who  flattered  them,  and  kt  him  up  as  a 
monarch  :  but  it  is  a  moft  unfortunate  inftance 
for  Nedham.  It  was  not  the  people  v/ho  defend- 
ed the  republic  againft  the  defign  of  Melius,  buc 
the  fenate,  who  defended  it  againft  both  Melius 
and  the  people.  Had  Rome  been  then  governed 
by  "  Marchamont  Nedham's  right  Conftitution  of 

"  Claudius,  indeed,  and  Caffius,  had  their  fouls  elevated  to 
"■  ambition  by  their  confulfhips  and  decemvirates,  by  the 
*'  honours  of  their  anceftors,  and  the  fplendor  of  their  f"a- 
*'  milies." — Is  there  an  old  maiden  aunt  Eleanor,  of  feventy 
years  of  age,  in  any  family,  whofe  brain  is  more  replete  with 
the  haughty  ideas  of  blood,  than  that  of  the  magnanimous 
Cincinnatus  appears  in  this  fpeech  f  Riches  are  held  in  vaft 
contempt!  The  equeftrian  order  is  no  honour  nor  nobility  ; 
that  too  is  held  in  fovereign  difdain  !  Beneficence  and 
charity,  in  a  moft  exalted  degree,  at  a  time  when  his  brother 
ariftccrat«s  were  griping  the  people  to  death  by  the  moft  cruel 
feverities,  and  the  moft  fordid  and  avaricious  ufury,  was 
no  merit  in  Melius  ;  but  confullliips,  decemvirates,  ho- 
nour?, and  the  fplendor  of  family,  has  his  moft  profound 
admiration  and  veneracion  !  Every  circumltance  of  this  ap- 
pears in  this  fpecch,  and  fuch  v/as  the  real  character  of  the 
man  :  and  whoever  celebrates  or  commemorates  Cincinnatus 
.as  a  patron  of  liberty,  either  knows  not  his  charaCier,  or  un- 
derflards  not  the  nature  of  liberty. 
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"  a  Commonwealth,"  Melius  would  infallibly 
have  been  made  a  king,  and  have  tr^.nfmitted  his 
crown  to  his  heirs.  1  he  neceffity  of  an  indepen- 
dent fenate,  as  a  check  upon  the  people,  is  moll 
apparent  in  this  inftance.  If  the  people  had  been 
unchecked,  or  if  they  had  only  had  the  right  of 
choofing  an  houfe  of  reprcfentatives  unchecked, 
they  would  in  either  cafe  have  crownt-d  Melius. 

At  the  critical  moment,  when  the  Gauls  had 
approached  the  capital  with  fuch  filence  as  not  to 
awaken  the  centinels,  or  even  the  dogs,  M.  Man- 
lius,  who  had  been  conful  three  years  before,  was 
awakened  by  the  cry  of  the  geefe  which,  by  the 
fandity  of  their  confecration  to  Juno,  had  efcaped 
with  their  lives  in  an  extreme  fcarcity  of  provi- 
iions.  He  haftcned  to  the  wall,  and  beat  down 
one  of  the  enemy  who  had  already  laid  hold  of 
the  battlement,  and  whofe  fall  from  the  preci- 
pice carried  down  feveral  others  who  followed 
him.  With  ftones  and  darts  the  Romans  prec^ipi- 
tatcd  all  the  reft  to  the  bottom  of  the  rock. 
Manlius  the  next  day  received  in  a  public  aflem- 
biy  his  praifes  and  rewards.  Officers  and  foldiers, 
to  teftify  their  gratitude,  gave  him  their  rations  for 
one  day,  both  in  corn  and  wine,  half  a  pound  ot 
corn  and  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  wine.  **  Ingens 
*'  caritatis  argumentum,  cum  fe  vi(5lu  fuo  fraudans, 
*'  detra<5lum  corpori  &  ufibus  necefiariis  ad  hono- 
"  rem  unius  viri  conferre,"  fays  Livy  ;  and  in 
the  year  of  Rome  365,  the  commonwealth  gave  to 
Manlius  *an  houfe  upon  the  capital,  as  a  monu- 
ment of  liis  valour  and   his  country's  gratitude. 

In  the  year  of  Rome  370,  fifty-five  years  after 
the  execution  of  Melius,  and  five  years  after  the 
defence  of  the  capital  from  the  attack  of  Brennus, 
Manlius  is  fufpeCted  of  ambition.  1  liofe  who 
had  hitherto  excited,  or  been  excited  by,  the  people 
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to  fa6lion,  had  been  plebeians.  Manlius  was  a 
patrician  of  one  of  the  moft  illuftrious  famih'es : 
he  had  been  conful,  and  acquired  immortal  glory- 
by  his  military  exploits,  and  by  faving  the  capita!  ; 
he  was,  in  fhort,  the  rival  of  Camillus,  who 
had  obtained  two  fignal  viiflories  over  the  Gauls, 
and  from  the  new  birth  of  the  city  had  been 
always  in  office,  either  as  didator  or  military 
tribune;  and  even,  when  he  was  only  tribune,  his 
colleagues  confidered  him  as  their  luperior,  and 
held  ic  an  honour  to  receive  his  orders  as  their 
chief.  In  fliort,  by  his  own  reputation,  thefupport 
of  the  Quintian  family,  and  the  enthufiaftic  attach- 
ment to  him  he  had  infpired  into  the  nation,  he 
was,  in  fact  and  effeft,  to  all  intents  and  purpofes 
king  in  Rome,  without  the  name,  but  under  the 
various  titles  of  conful,  didator,  or  military  tribune. 
"  He  treats,"  faid  Manlius,  "  even  thole  created 
"  with  powers -equal  to  his  own,  not  as  his  col- 
*'  leagues,  but  officers  and  fubilitutes  to  execute 
"  his  orders."  The  ariftocratical  Livy,  and  all  the 
other  ariiiocrates  of  Rome,  accufe  Manlius  of  envy. 
They  fay  he  could  not  bear  fuch  glory  in  a  man 
whom  he  believed  no  worthier  than  himfelf:  he 
defpifed  all  the  reil  of  the  nobility  :  the  virtues, 
I'ervices,  and  honours  of  Camillus,  alone  excited 
his  haughtinefs  and  fclf-fufficiency,  and  tortured 
his  jealoufy  and  pride  :  he  was  enraged  to  fee 
him  always  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  command- 
ing armies.  Ic  is  certain  that  this  praflice  of  con- 
tinuing Camillus  always  at  the  head  v/as  incon- 
firtent  with  thefpirit  of  the  conftitution,  by  which 
*  a  rotation  was  eftablifficd,  and  the  confuls  who 
-had  the  command  of  armies  could  remain  in  office 
but  one  year.     But  this  is  the  nature  of  an  arillo- 

-  cratical  affembly  as  well  as  of  a  democratical  one: 

-  Tome   eminent    fpirit,    affified    by    three   or    four 
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families  connected  with  him,  gains  an  afcendency, 
and  excites  an  enthufiafm,  and  then  the  fpirit  and 
letter  too  of  the  conllitution  is  made  to  give  way 
.  to  him.  In  the  cafe  before  us,  wiien  Camillas 
could  not  be  conful,  he  muft  be  military  tribune; 
and  when  he  could  not  be  military  tribune,  he  muft 
be  didlator. 

Manlius  is  charged  with  envy,  and  with  vain 
fpeeches.  "  Camillus  could  not  have  recovered 
*'  Rome  from  the  Gauls  if  I  had  not  faved  the  ca- 
*^  pital  and  citadel."  This  was  literally  truej  but 
ariftocratical  hiftoriansmuft  brand  the  charafler  of 
Manlius  in  order  to  deprefs  the  people,  and  extol 
and  adore  that  of  Camillus  in  order  to  elevate  the 
fenate  and  the  nobles.  But  there  is  no  folid  rea- 
fon  to  believe  that  Manlius  envied  Camillus,  more 
than  Camillus  and  the  Quintian  family  were  both 
envious  and  jealoys  of  Manlius.  The  houfe  upon 
the  capital  was  what  the  Quintian  family  could 
net  bear. 

The  truth  is,  an  ariftocratical  defpotifm  then 
ruled  in  Rome,  and  opprefied  the  people  to  a  cruel 
degree  ;  and  one  is  tempted  to  fay,  that  Man- 
lius was  a  better  man  than  Camillus  or  Cincinna- 
tus,  though  not  fo  fecret,  defigning,  and  profound 
a  politician,  \tx.  the  torrent  of  anftocratital  hif- 
tory  and  philofophy  roll  as  it  will.  There  were 
two  parties,  one  of  the  nobles,  and  another  of  the 
people:  Manlius,  from  fuperior  humanity  and 
equity,  embraced  the  weaker;  Camillus  and  the 
Quintii,  from  fiimily  pride  like  that  of  Lycurgus, 
domineered  over  the  ftronger  parry,  of  which 
they  were  in  full  pofTefTion.  Manlius  threw  him- 
felf  into  the  fcale  of  the  peopU;:  he  entered  into 
clofe  intimacy  and  ftrid  union  with  the  tribunes  j 
he  fpcke  contemptuoufly  of  the  fenate,  and  flat- 
tered the  multitude".     "  Jam  auii^  aon  confillio 
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**  ferri,  famjeque  magnse  malle  quam  bon^.  efTe,'* 
fays  the  ariftocrate  Livy.     But  let  us  examine  his 
anions,  not  receive  implicitly  the  epithets  of  par- 
tial hiftorians. — The  Roman  laws  allowed  exorbi- 
tant intereft  for  the  loan  of  money  :  an  infolvent 
debtor,  by  the  decree  of  the  judge,  was  put  into 
the  hands  of  his  creditor  as  his  flave,  and  might 
be  fcourged,  pinched,  or  put  to  death,  at  difcretion : 
the   moft  execrable  ariftocratical  law  that   ever 
exifted  among  men  j  a  law  ib  diabolical,  that  an 
attempt  to  get  rid  of  it  at  almoll  any  rate  was 
a   virtue.    The   city  had   been  burnt,  and  every 
man   obliged    to    rebuild   his   houfe.      Not  only 
the  poorell  citizen,  but   perfons  in  middle  life, 
had   been   obliged  to  contract   debts.     Manlius, 
feeing   the  rigour  with  which  debts  were  exact- 
ed, felt   more  commiferation  than   his  peers  for 
the   people.     Seeing  a  centurion,  who  had  di^f- 
tinguiOied  himfelf  by  a  great  number  of  gallant 
adions  in   the  field,   adjudged  as  a  (lave  to.  his 
creditor,  his   indignation  as  well  as  his  compaf-' 
fion  were  aroufed  3  he  inveighed  againft  the  pride 
of  the  patricians,  cruelty  of  the  uRirers,  deplored 
the  mifery  of  the   people,  and  expatiated  on  the 
merit  of  his  brave  companion  in  war;  —  furely  no 
public  oration  was  ever  better- founded  :   he  paid 
the  centurion's   debt,  and  fet  him  at  liberty,  with 
much  oftentation   to  be   fure,  and  (Irong  expref- 
fions  of  vanity,    but   this   was   allowable   by  the  ' 
cuftom  and  manners  of  the  sg^e.     The  centurion 
too  difplayed  his  own  merit  and  fervices,  as  v/ell  as 
his    gratitude    to    his    deliverer.      Manlius    went 
further;   he  caufed  the  principal  part  of  his  own 
patrimony  to  be  fold,  "  in  order,   Romans,"  faid 
he,  "  that  I  may  not  fuffer  any  of  you,  whilll  I 
^'  have  any  thing  left,  to  be   adjudged  to  your 
"  creditors,  and  made  flaves."     This,  no  doubt, 
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made  him  very  popular :  but,  in  the  warmth  of 
his  democratical  zeal,  he  had  been  tranfported 
upon  fome  occafion  to  fay  in  his  own  houfe,  that 
the  fenators  had  concealed,  or  appropriated  to 
their  own  ufe,  the  gold  intended  for  the  random 
of  the  city  from  the  Gauls ;  alluding,  probably, 
to  the  fad,  for  that  gold  had  been  depofited  under 
the  pedeftal  of  Jupiter's  llatue.  Manlius  per- 
haps thought  that  this  gold  would  be  bettrj-  rm- 
ployed  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  people.  The  fe- 
nate  recalled  the  dictator,  who  repaired  to  tie 
forum  attended  by  all  the  fenators,  afcended  his 
tribunal,  and  ordered  his  iidor  to  cite  Manlius 
before  him.  Manlius  advanced  with  the  people : 
on  one  fide  was  the  ienate  with  their  clients,  and 
Camillus  at  their  head  \  and  on  the  other  the  peo- 
ple, headed  by  Manlius  i  and  each  party  ready  for 
battle  at  the  word  of  command.  And  luch  a  vvar 
will,  fooner  or  later,  be  kindled  in  every  itate,  where 
the  two  parties  of  poor  and  rich,  patricians  and  ple- 
beians, nobles  and  commons,  fenate  and  people, 
call  them  by  what  names  you  will,  have  not  a  third 
power,  in  an  independent  executive,  to  intervene, 
moderate,  and  balance  them.  The  artful  dicta- 
tor interrogated  Manlius  only  on  the  ftory  of  the 
gold.  Manlius  was  embarrafied,  for  the  fuper- 
llition  of  the  people  v/ould  have  approved  of  the 
apparent  piety  of  the  fenate  in  dedicating  that 
treafure  to  Jupiter,  though  it  was  probably  only 
policy  to  hide  it.  He  evaded  the  queltion,  and 
defcanted  on  the  artifice  of  the  fenate  in  making  a 
war  the  pretext  for  creating  a  diftator,  while  their 
real  defign  was  to  employ  that  terrible  authority 
againfl  him  and  the  people.  The  diftator  ordered 
him  to  prifon.  The  people  were  deeply  afiefted  j 
but  the  authority  was  thought  to  be  legal,  and 
the  Romans  had  prefcribed  bounds  to  themfelves, 
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through  which  they  dare  noc  break.  The  autho- 
rity of  the  diiflator  and  fenate  held  them  in  fucK 
refpeft,  that  neither  the  tribunes  nor  the  people 
ventured  to  raife  their  eyes  or  open  their  mouths. 
They  put  on  mourning,  however,  and  let  their 
hair  and  beards  grow,  and  furrounded  the  prilbn 
with  continual  crowds,  manifefting  every  fign  of 
grief  and  afflidion.  They  publicly  faid,  chat  the 
dictator's  triumph  was  over  the  people,  not  the 
Volfci,  and  that  all  that  was  wanting  was  to  have 
Manlius  dragged  before  his  chariot.  Every  thing 
difcovered  fymptoms  of  an  immediate  revolt. 
Here  comes  in  a  trait  of  ariftocratical  cunning,  ad 
cantandum  vulgus,  much  more  grofs  than  any 
that  had  been  praClifed  by  Manlius.  To  foften 
the  people,  the  fenate  became  generous  all  at 
once,  ordered  a  colony  of  two  thoufand  citizenis 
to  be  fent  our,  affigning  each  of  them  two 
acres  and  an  half  of  land.  Though  this  v/as  i 
iargefs,  it  was  confined  to  too  fmall  a  number, 
and  was  too  moderate  to  take  off  all  Manlius's 
friends.  The  artifice  was  perceived,  and  when 
the  abdication  of  the  didatorfhip  of  Cofifus  had 
removed  the  fears  of  the  people  and  fet  their 
tongues  at  liberty,  it  had  fmall  ef^cd  in  appeafing 
the  people,  who  reproached  t)ne  another  with 
ingratitude  to  their  defenders,  for  whom  they 
exprelTed  great  zeal  at  firft,  but  always  abandoned 
ifi  time  of  dan2:er;  witnefs  Cafllus  and  Melius. 
The  people  palled  whole  nights  round  the  prifon, 
and  threatened  to  break  dov/n  the  gates.  The 
fenate  fet  Manlius  at  liberty,  to  prevent  the  people 
from  doing  it.  The  next  year,  371,  diffenfioils 
were  renewed  with  more  acrimony  than  ever. 
Manlius,  whofe  fpirit  was  not  accuil:omed  to  hu- 
miliation, was  exafperated  at  his  imprifonment, 
Coflus   having  not   dared   to  proceed    with    the 
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decifion  of  Cincinnatus  againft  Melius,  and  even 
the  fenate  having  been  compelled  to  give  way  to 
the  difcontenc  of  the  people,  was  animated  t  >  at- 
tempt a  reformation  of  the  conftitution.  **  How 
*'  long,"  faid  he  to  the  people,  "  will  you  be 
**  ignorant  of  your  own  ftrengch,  of  which  Nature 
*'  has  not  thought  fit  that  beafts  themfelves  fhould 
*'  be  ignorant  ?  Count  your  number,  and  that  of 
*'  your  adverfaries  ;  ihew  the  war,  and  you  will 
•*  have  peace  :  let  them  fee  that  you  are  prepared, 
**  and  they  will  immediately  grant  Vt'hat  you  afkj 
"  determine  to  be  bold  in  undertaking,  or  reiolve 
*'  to  fuffer  the  utmofl;  injuries.  How  long  will 
"  you  fix  your  eyes  upon  me  ?  Muft  I  repeat  the 
*'  fate  of  CafTius  and  Melius  ?  I  hope  the  gods 
•*'  will  avert  fuch  a  misfortune  from  me :  but 
*'  thofegods  will  notdefcend  from  heaven  to  defend 
*'  me.  You  muft  remove  the  danger  from  me. 
*'  Shall  your  refiftance  to  the  fenate  always  end  in 
**  fubmilllon  to  the  yoke  ?  That  difpofition  is  not 
**  natural  to  you  i  it  is  the  habit  of  fuffering  them 
^'  to  ride  you,  which  they  have  made  their  right 
•^*  and  inheritance.  Why  are  you  fo  courageous 
-"  againft  your  enemies  abroad,  and  fo  foft  and 
T^'  timorous  in  defence  of  your  liberty  at  home? 
,**  Yet  you  have  hitherto  always  obtained  v/hat 
**  you  demanded.  It  is  now  time  to  undertake 
5<e  greater  things.  You  will  find  lefs  difficulty  in 
,*^  giving  the  fenators  a  mafter,  than  it  has  coft 
'  *'  you   to  defend  yourfelves  againft  them,  while 

*^  they  have  had  the  power  and  the  will  to  lord  it 
-**  over  you.  DiSiators  and  con/ids  mufi  be  aholijhedy 
■*'  if  you  woidd  have  the  people  raife  their  haads, 
''*  Unite  with  mej  prevent  debtors  from  the  ri- 
-*'  gours  of  thofe  odious  laws.  I  declare  myfelf 
*'  the  patron  and  prote6lor  of  the  people  :  if  you 
■ "  are  for  exalting  your  chief  by  anv  more  fplen- 
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"  did  titles  or  illuftrious  dignity,  you  will  only 
'^  augment  his  power  for  your  fupport,  and  to 
**  obtain  your  defires. — Ego  me  patronum  pro- 
*'  fiteor  plebis  :  vos,  fi,  quo  infigni  magis  imperii 
*^  honorifve  nomine  veftrum  appellabitis  ducem, 
*'  eo  utemini  potentiore  ad  obtinenda  ea  iquse 
"  vultis."  Liv.  This  is  a  manifeft  intention  of 
introducing  a  balance  of  three  branches. 

In  this  oration  are  all  the  principles  of  the 
Englifli  conftitution.  The  authority  and  power 
of  the  people  to  demolifh  one  form  of  government 
and  ered:  another,  according  to  their  own  judg- 
ment or  willj  is  clearly  afTerted.  The  neceffity  of 
abolifhinf?  the  di6tators  and  confuls,  and  giving  to 
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one  chief  magiftrate  the  power  to  controul  the 
fenate,  and  protecfl  the  people,  is  pointed  out. 
The  fenate  is  not  propofed  to  be  abolifhed,  nor  the 
affemblies  of  the  people,  nor  their  tribunes  ;  but 
the  abolition  of  cruel  debtors  laws,  and  redrefs  of 
all  the  people's  grievances,  is  to  be  the  confe- 
quence.  The  arifiocracy  was  at  that  time,  a  cruel 
tyranny  J  the  people  felt  it;  Manlius  acknow- 
ledged it:  both  favv  the  neccliuy  of  new  model- 
ling the  conftitution,  and  introdiicing  the  three 
branches  of  Romulus  and  I.ycurgus,  with  better 
and  clearer  limitations;  and  both  were  defirous  of 
attempting  it. 

If,  in  reading  hiftory,  the  gloffcs  and  rcfletflions 
of  hiilorians  are  taken  implicitly,  a  miftaken  iudg- 
rnent  will  often  be  formed.  Rome  was  an  arifto- 
cracy,  and  Livy  an  ariftocratical  writer.  The 
conftitution  of  government,  the  principles,  preju- 
dices, and  manners  of  the  times,  fliould 'never  be  a 
moment  out  of  fight.  If  we  believe  the  Romans, 
Manlius  was  actuated  only  by  envy  and  ambition; 
but  if  we  confider  his  adions,  and  the  form  of  go- 
vernment at  the  time,  we  fliould  be  very  apt  to 
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pronounce  him  both  a  greater  and  a  better  man 
than  Camillus.  To  fpeak  candidly,  there  was  a 
rivalry  between  the  Manlian  and  the  Quintian 
families,  and  the  ftruggle  was  which  fliould  be  the 
firft  family,  and  who  the  firft  man  :  and  fuch  a 
llruggle  exifts,  not  only ,  in  every  empire,  mo- 
narchy, republic,  but  in  every  city,  town,  and 
village,  in  the  world.  But  a  philofopher  might 
find  as  good  reafon  to  fay  that  Manlius  was  fa- 
crificed  to  the  envy,  jealoufy,  and  ambition  of 
Camillus  and  the  Quintii,  as  that  his  popu- 
lar endeavours  for  the  plebeians  fprung  from 
envy  of  Camillus,  and  ambition  to  be  the  firft 
liian.  Both  were  heads  of  parties,  and  had  all  the 
pafTions  incident  to  fuch  a  fituation :  but  if  a 
judgment  muft  be  pronounced  which  was  the  bed 
man  and  citizen,  there  are  very  ftrong  arguments 
in  favour  of  Manlius.  The  name  of  king  was 
abhorred  by  the  Romans.  But  who  and  what 
had  made  it  fo  ?  Brutus,  and  his  brother  arifto- 
crates,  at  the  expulfion  of  Tarquin,  by  appointing 
religious  execrations  to  be  pronounced  in  the  name 
of  the  whole  ftate,  and  for  all  fiicceeding  ages, 
againft  fuch  as  fhould  dare  to  afpire  to  the  throne. 
In  this  way  any  word  or  any  thing  may  be  made 
unpopular,  at  any  time  and  in  any  nation.  The 
fenate  were  now  able  to  fet  up  the  popular  cry, 
that  Manlius  afpired  to  the  throne;  this  revived 
all  the  religious  horror  which  their  eftablifhed  exc- 
crations  had  made  an  habitual  part  of  their  na- 
tures, and  turned  an  ignorant  fuperftitious  populace 
againft  the  beft  friend,  and  the  only  friend  they 
had  in  the  republic.  The  fenacc  firft  talked  of 
aflafTi nation  and  another  Ahala;  but,  to  be  very 
gentle,  they  ordered  *'  the  magiftrates  to  take  • 
"  care  that  the  commonwealth  fuftained  no  preju- 
*'  dice  from  the  pernicious  defigns  of  Manlius." 

This 
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This    was   worfe    than   private   affaffination;    it 
was  an  affafTmation  by  the  fenate  :  it  was  judg- 
ment, fennence,  and  execution,  without  trial.    The 
timid  Itaring  people  were  intimidated,  and  even 
the  tribunes  caught  the  panic,  and  offered  to  take 
the  odium  off  the  fenate,  and  cite  Manlius  before 
the  tribunal  of  the  people  themfelves,  and  accufe 
him  in  form.     It  is  impoffible  not  to  fufpedt,  nay 
fully  to   believe,  that  thefe  tribunes  were  bribed 
fecretly  by  the  fenators.     They  not  only  abandon- 
ed  him  with  whom  they  had   co-operated,   but 
they  betrayed  the  people,  their  conftituents,  in  the 
mod  infamous  manner.     They  laid,  that  in  the 
prefent  difpofition  Manlius  could  not  be  openly 
attacked  without  interefting  the  people  in  his  de- 
fence; that  violent  meafures  would  excite  a  civil 
war  i  that  it  was  neceffary  to  feparatc  the  interefts 
of  Manlius  from  thofe  of  the  people  :  they  them- 
felves would  cite  him  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
people,  and  accufe  him  in  form.     Nothing,  faid 
the  tribunes,  is  lefs  agreeable  to  the  people  than  a 
king  :  as  foon  as  the  multitude  fees  that  your  aim        ' 
is  not  againfi:  them  j  that  from  protedors  they  are 
become  judges ;  that  their  tribunes  are  the  accu- 
fers,  and  that  a  patrieian  is  accujed  for  having 
afpired  at  the  tyranny,  no  intereft  will  be  fo  dear 
to  them  as  that  of  their  liberty.     Their  liberty  ! 
The  liberty  of  plebeians  at  that  time !  What  a 
proilitution  of  facred   terms!  Yet,  grofs  as  was 
this  artifice,  it  laid  fad  hold  of  thole  blind  preju- 
dires  which  patricians  and  ariftocrates  had  infpir- 
rd,    and    duped    effv^cftually    a    ftupid    populace. 
Manlius  was  cited  by  the  tribunes  before  the  peo- 
ple :  in  a  mourning  habit  he  appeared,  without 
a  fingle  fenator,  relation,  or  friend,  or  even  his 
own  brothers,  to  exprefs  concern  for  his  fate  :   and 
no  wonder  J  a  fcnacor,  and  a  perfon  of  confular 

(dignity, 
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dignity,  was  never  known  to  have  been  fo  univer- 
fally  abandoned.  But  nothing  can  be  more  falfe 
than  the  reflecflions  of  hiftorians  upon  this  occa- 
fion  :  *'  So  much  did  the  love  of  liberty,  and  the 
"  fear  of  being  enfiaved,  prevail  in  the  hearts  of 
*'  the  Ronr}ans  over  all  the  ties  of  blood  and 
*^'  nature  1"  It  was  not  love  of  liberty,  but  abfo- 
liJte  fear  which  fcized  the  people.  The  fenate  had 
already  condemned  him  by  their  vote,  and  given 
their  confuls  dictatorial  power  againft  Manlius 
and  his  friends :  the  tribunes  themfelves  were  cor- 
rupted with  bribes  or  fear;  and  no  man  dared 
expofe  himfelf  to  ariflocratical  vengeance,  un- 
protedled  by  the  tribunes.  To  prove  that  it 
was  fear,  and  not  patriotifm,  that  reflrained  his 
relations  and  friends,  we  need  only  recolle6t 
another  inftance.  When  Appius  Claudius,  the 
decemvir,  was  imprifoned  for  treafon,  much 
more  clear  than  that  of  Manlius,  and  for  condudt 
as  wicked,  brutal,  and  cruel,  as  Manlius's  appears 
virtuous,  generous,  and  humane,  the  whole  Clau- 
dian  family,  even  C.  Claudius,  his  profefled  ene- 
my, appeared  as  fuppliants  before  the  judges, 
imploring  mercy  for  their  relation.  His  friends 
were  not  afraid.  Why  ?  Becaufe  Claudius  was  an 
enemy  and  hater  of  the  people,  and  therefore  po- 
pular with  moft  of  the  patricians.  His  crimes 
were  ariftocratical  crimes,  therefore  not  only  almoft 
venial,  but  almoft  virtues.  Manlius's  offence  was 
love  of  the  people ;  and  democratical  mifde- 
meanors  are  the  moft  unpardonable  of  all  that 
can  be  committed  or  conceived  in  a  government 
where  the  dsemon  of  ariftocracy  domineers.  Livy 
himfelf  betrays  a  confcioufnefs  of  the  infufHciency 
of  the  evidence  to  prove  Manlius's  guilt :  he  fays 
he  can  difcover  no  proof,  nor  any  other  charge  of 
any  crime  of  treafon,  *'  regni  crimen,"  except 
6  ibme 
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fome  affemblies  of  people,  fedicious  fpeeches,  ge- 

neroficy  to  debtors,   anjd  the  falfe  infinuation  of 

the  concealment  of  the  gold.     But  here   we  fee 

what  the  people  are  when  they  meet  in  one  aflem- 

bly  with  the  fenators :  they  dare  not  vote  againft 

the  opinion  or  will  of  the  nobles  and  patricians. 

The  ariftocratical  part  of  mankind  ever  did,  and 

ever  will,   overawe   the   people,  and  carry  what 

votes   they  pleafe    in   general,    when    they    meet 

together  with  the  democratical  part,  either  in   a 

colleftive   or   reprefentative   aflembly.     Thus    ic 

happened   here :   faperilition  decided.     While  in 

fight  of  the  capital,  their  religious  reverence  for 

the   abode    of  Jupiter,   faved  and    inhabited   by 

Manlius,  was  a  counterbalance  to  their  fears  and 

veneration    for  the  fenators   defcended  from  the 

gods.     The  people  could   not  condemn  him   in 

fight  of  the  capital.     The  tribunes  knowing  what 

was  in  them,  adjourned  to  another  place  the  next 

day,     The  capital  out  of  light,  and  the  fenators 

prefent,  condemned  their  deliverer,  and  he  died  a 

facnfice  to  the  rancorous  envy  of  his  peers  in  the 

fenate,  the   confulate,   and   patrician   order,  who 

could  not  bear  the  fight  of  fo  fpendid  a  diftinc- 

tion  and  elevation  above  themfelves,  in  any  one  of 

their  order,  as  Manlius's  houfe  upon  the  capital, 

and  his  title  of  Capitolinus.     '*  Homines  prope 

''  quadringentos  produxifle  dicitur,  quibus  fine  {ce~ 

*'  nore  expenfas  pecunias  tuliflet,  quorum  bona  ve- 

*^  nire,  quos  duci  addidos  prohibuiflet.     Ad  haec, 

*'  decora  quoque  belli  non  commemorafTe  tantum, 

*'  fed  protulilfe  etiam  confpicienda;  fpolia  hoftium 

"  cjeforum  ad  triginta,  dona  imperatorum  ad  qua- 

"  draginta,  in  quibus  iniiges  duas  murales  coronas, 

'*  civicas  06I0.     Ad  hasc  fervatos  ex  hoftibus  cives 

"  produxifle,  inter  quos,  C.  Servillium  magidrum 

*' equitum,  abfentcni  nominatum:   ec,   quum  ea 

*^  quoqiij; 
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'*  quoque  quae  hello  gefta  eflent,  pro  faftigio  re- 
**  rum,oratione  etiam  magnificafadla  di6lis  ^quan- 
do,  memorairer,  nudafle  peflus  infigne  cicatrici- 
bus  bello    acceptis ;    et    identidem    capitolium 
fpeftans  Jovem,  deofque  alios  devocaffe  ad  auxi- 
*' lium  foitunarum  fuariim :  precatufque  efle,  ut, 
*'  quam  mentem  fibi  Capicolinam  arcem  prote^enti 
"  ad  falutem  populi  Romani  dedifTent,  earn  po- 
*'  pulo  Romano  in  fiio  difcrimine  darent :  et  orafle 
"  fingulos  univcrfofque,  ut  capitolium  atque  ar- 
"  cem  intuenres,  ut  ad  deos  immortales  verli,  de 
*'  fe  judicarent." 

By  removing  the  aflembly  from  the  Campus 
Martius,  where  the  people  were  afiembled  in 
centuries  (centuriatim),  to  the  Grove  (Petelinum 
Lucum),  from  whence  the  capital  could  not  be 
feen,  obilinatis  animis  trifle  judicium^  with 
gloomy  obftinacy  the  fatal  fentence  was  pafled, 
and  the  tribunes  caft  him  down  from  the  Tarpeian 
rock.  **  Such  was  the  cataftrophe,"  fays  Livy, 
*^  of  a  man  who,  if  he  had  not  lived  in  a  free  city, 
''  would  have  merited  fame."  He  fhould  have 
faid,  if  he  had  not  lived  in  a  fimple  arillocracy* 
and  alarmed  the  envy  ot  his  fellow  ariftocrates  by 
fuperiou!  merit,  fervices,  and  rewards,  efpecially 
that  mod  confj  i'-uous  mark,  his  houfe  upon  the- 
capita],  and  !  c  '^ew  title,  or  agnomen,  Capitoli- 
nus,  which  .'I'-ncal  envy  could  not  bear. 

He  was  no  fooncr  dead  than  the  people  repent- 
ed and  regretted  him  :  a  fudden  plague  that  broke 
out  was  confidered  as  a  judgment  from.  Heaven 
upon  the  nation,  for  having  polluted  the  capital 
with  the  blood  of  its  deliverer. 

The  hiflory  of  Manlius  is  an  unanfwerable  ar- 
gument againfl:  a  fimple  ariftocracy;  it  is  a  proof 
that  no  man's  liberty  or  life  is  fafe  in  fuch  a  go- 
vernment :  tlie  more  virtue  and  merit  he  has,  the 

more 
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rinore  in  danger,  the  more  certain  his  deftru6lion. 
It  is  a  good  argument  againft  a  (landing  fovereigii 
and  fupreme  authority  in  an  hereditary  ariftocracy  ; 
fo  far  Nedham  quotes  it  pertinently,  and  applies 
it  juftly:  but  when  the  fame  example  is  cited  to 
prove  that  the  people  in  one  fupreme  alTcmbly, 
fuccefllvely  chofen,  are  the  beft  keepers  of  their 
liberty,  fo  far  from  proving  the  propofition,  it 
proves  the  contrary,  becaufe  that  Camillus,  the 
Quintiii  and  Manlius,  v^^ill  all  be  chofen  into  that 
one  alTembly  by  the  people  ;  the  fame  emulation 
and  rivalry,  the  fame  jealoufly  and  envy,  the  fame 
rtruggles  of  families  and  individuals  for  the  firH: 
place,  will  arife  between  them.  One  of  them  will 
have  the  rich  and  great  for  his  followers,  another 
the  poor;  hence  will  arife  two,  or  threes  or  more 
parties,  which  will  never  ceafe  to  llruggle  till  war 
and  bloodfhed  decides  which  is  the  ilrongeft, 
Whilft  the  ftruggle  continues,  the  lav/s  are  tram- 
pled on,  and  the  rights  of  the  citizens  invaded  by 
all  parties  in  turn  j  and  when  it  is  decided,  the 
leader  of  the  victorious  army  is  emperor  and 
defpot. 

Nedham  had  forgotten  the  example  of  Cafllus, 
which  would  have  been  equally  appofite  to  prove 
a  fimple  ariftocracy  a  bad  government,  and  equally 
improper  to  prove  that  the  people  in  their  fu- 
preme affemblies,  fucceflively  chofen,  are  the  beft 
keepers  of  their  liberty.  It  is  alfo  equally  pro- 
per to  prove  the  contrary,  and  to  Ihew  that  fuch  a 
fimple  democracy  is  as  dangerous  as  a  fimple 
ariftocracy.  Thefe  examples  all  fiiov/  that  the 
natural  principles  of  the  Englifti  conftitution 
were  conftantly  at  work  among  the  Roman  peo- 
ple :  that  nature  herfelf  was  conftantly  calling  out 
for  two  mafters  to  controul  the  fenate,  one  in  a 
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king  or  fingle.  perfon  pofleffcd  of  the  executive 
power,  and  the  other  in  an  equal  reprcfentation  of 
the  people  pofleffed  of  a  negative  on  all  the  laws, 
and  efpecially  on  the  difpolal  of  the  public  mo- 
ney. As  thefe  examples  are  great  illuilrations  of 
our  argument,  and  illuftrious  proofs  of  the  fupc- 
rior  excellence  of  the  American  conflitutions, 
we  will  examine  the  fbory  of  CafTius  before  we 
come  to  that  of  the  decemvirs. 

The  firfl  notice  that  is  taken  of  Caflius  is  in  the 

252.  year  252,  when  he  was  conful,  gained  confider- 
able  advantages  over  the   Sabines,  and  received 

256.  the  honour  of  a  triumph.  In  256  he  was  cho- 
{tn  by  Lartius  the  firil  diilator,  general  of  the 
horfe,  and  commanded  a  divifion  of  the  army  with 

261.  fuccefs  againft  the  Latines.  In  the  year  26 1> 
when  difputes  ran  fo  high  between  patricians  and 
plebeians,  that  no  candidate  appeared  for  the  con- 
fulfhip,  and  feveral  refufed,  the  veffel  was  in  fuch 
a  ftorm  that  nobody  would  accept  the  helm. 
The  people  who  remained  in  the  city  at  lad 
nominated  Pofthumius  Cominius,  A.  R.  261, 
and  Spurius  CafTius,  who  v/ere  believed  equally 
agreeable  to  plebeians  and  patricians.  The  firfl 
thing  they  did  was  to  propofe  the  affair  of  the 
debts  to  tlie  fenace :  a  violent  oppofition  enfued, 
headed  by  Appiiis,  who  conftantly  infilled  that  all 
the  favour  fliewn  the  populace  only  made  them 
the  more  infolent,  and  that  nothing  but  inflexible 
feverity  could  reduce  them  to  their  duty.  The 
younger  fenators  all  blindly  adopted  this  opinon  : 
nothing  palTed^  in  feveral  tumultuous  affemblies, 
but  altercations  and  mutual  reproaches.  The 
ancient  fenators  v,?ere  all  inclined  to  peace^  Agrip- 
pa,  who  had  obferved  a  fagacious  medium,  neither 
flattering  the  pride  of  the  great,  nor  favouring 
the  licence  of  the  people,  being  one  of  the  new 

fenators 
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fenators  whom  Brutus  had  chofen  after  the  ex- 
pulfion  of  Tarquin,  fupported  the  opinion  that 
the  good  of  the  flate  required  the  re-eftablifh- 
ment  of  concord  among  the  citizens.  Sent  by 
the  fenate  on  a  committee  to  treat  with  the  people 
retired  to  the  facred  mountain,  he  fnoke  his  cele- 
brated fable  of  the  Belly  and  the  Members.  The 
people  at  this  conference,  vv-hich  was  in  261,  in- 
fifted,  that  as,  by  the  creation  of  dictators  with 
vinlimited  authority,  the  law,  which  admitted  ap- 
peals to  the  people  from  the  decrees  of  any  magif- 
trate  whatever,  was  eluded,  and  in  a  manner 
made  void,  tribunes  (hould  be  created,  a  new  fpe- 
cies  of  magillrates,  whofe  fole  duty  fliould  be  the 
conlervation  of  their  rights.  The  affair  of  Corio- 
lanus  happened  in  this  interval,  between  the  firft 
confulate  of  Sp.  Caflius  in  261,  and  the  fecond 
in  268  -,  in  which,  probably,  he  had  afted  in  fa-  26S. 
vour  of  the  people  in  eftablifliing  the  tribunate, 
and  in  defending  them  againft  Coriolanus,  Appius 
Claudius,  and  the  other  oligarchic  fenators.  This 
year,  268,  he  marched  againft  the  Vollci  and 
Hernici,  who  made  peace,  and  the  conful  obtained 
the  honour  of  a  triumph. 

Cafilus,  after  his  triumph,  reprefented  to  the 
fenate,  that  ''  the  people  merited  fome  reward  for 
*^  the  fervices  they  had  rendered  the  common- 
*^  wealth,  for  defending  the  public  liberty,  and 
*'  fubjecting  new  countries  to  the  Ronian  power: 
*'  thac  the  lands  acquired  by  their  arm.s  belonged 
"  to  the  public,  though  fome  patricians  had  ap- 
**  propriated  them  to  themfelves  :  that  an  equita- 
"  ble  diftribution  of  thefe  lands  would  enable  the 
"  poor  plebeians  to  bring  up  children  for  the 
**  benefit  of  the  commonweakh  ;  and  that  fuch  a 
*'  divifion  alone  could  eftablifh  that  equality  which, 
**  ought  to  fubfift  between  the  citizens  of  the 
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"  fame  date."  He  aflbciated  in  this  privilege 
tlie  Latines  fettled  at  Rome,  who  had  obtained  the 
freedom  of  the  city. — Turn  primiun  lex  Agraria 
promulgata  eft.  Liv.  1.  ii.  41.  This  law,  which 
had  at  leaft  a  great  appearance  of  equity,  would 
have  relieved  the  mifery  of  the  people,  and  no 
doubt  rendered  Caflius  popular.  The  Romans 
'  never  granted  peace  to   their  enemies  until  they 

had  taken  fome  of  their  territory  from  them.  Pare 
of  fuch  conquefts  were  fold  to  defray  the  expence 
of  the  war:  another  portion  was  diflributed  among 
the  poor  plebeians.  Some  cantons  were  farmed 
out  for  the  public:  rapacious  patricians,  folely 
intent  upon  enriching  themfelves,  took  pofleffion 
of  feme;  and  thefe  lands,  unjufty  ufurped  by  the 
rich,  CafTius  was  for  having  diftributed  anew  in 
favour  of  the  plebeians. 

The  ariftocratical  pride,  avarice,  and  ambition, 
were  all  incenfed,  and  the  fenators  greatly  alarm- 
ed. The  people  difcovered  fymptoms  that  they 
begun  to  think  themfelves  of  the  fame  fpecies  with 
their  rulers,  and  one  patrician  of  confular  dignity 
dared  to  encourage  them  in  fuch  prefumptuous 
and  afpiring  thoughts. 

Some  device  or  other  muft  be  invented  to  dupe 
the  people,  and  ruin  their  leader :  Virginus  the 
conful  foon  hit  upon  an  expedient.  Rabuleius  the 
tribune  afked  him  in  afiembly,  what  he  thought 
of  this  law  ?  Fie  anfwered,  he  would  willingly 
confent  that  the  lands  Ihould  be  diftributed 
among  the  Roman  people,  provided  the  Latines 
had  no  (harej  divide  et  impera.  This  diftinftion, 
without  the  leaft  appearance  of  equity,  was  ad- 
dreffed  limply  to  the  popular  hatred  between  the 
Romans  and  Latines,  and  the  bait  was  greedily 
fwallowed.  The  people  were  highly  pleafed  with 
the  conful,  and  began  to  defpile  CafTius,  and  to 

fufpcd 
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fufpeft  him  of  ambition  to  be  king.  He  conti- 
nued his  friendly  intentions  towards  the  people, 
and  propofed  in  fenate  to  reimbuife,  as  it  was  but 
juft,  ouc  of  the  public  treafury,  the  money  which 
the  poorer  citizens  had  paid  for  the  corn  of  which 
Gelo,  king  of  Syracufe,  had  made  the  common- 
wealth a  prefent  during  the  fcarcity.  But  even 
this  was  now  reprefenced  by  the  fenate,  and  fuf- 
pe6led  by  the  people,  to  be  only  foliciting  popu- 
lar favour;  and  although  the  people  felt  every 
hour  the  neceffity  of  a  king  to  proteft  them 
againft  the  tyranny  of  the  fenate,  yet  they  had 
been  gulled  by  patrician  artifice  into  an  oath 
againft  kings,  and  although  they  felt  the  want  of 
fuch  a  magiftrate,  they  had  not  fenfe  enough  to 
fee  it.  The  Agrarian  law  was  oppofed  in  Icnatc 
by  Appius  and  Sempronius,  and  evaded  by  the 
appointment  of  ten  commiffiqners  to  furvey  the 
lands. 

The  next  year  CafTius  was  cited  before  the 
people,  and  accufcd  by  the  quasftors  of  having 
taken  fecret  meafnres  for  opening  a  way  to  the 
fovereignty  j  of  having  provided  arms,  and  re- 
ceived money  from  the  Latines  and  Hernici ;  and 
of  having  made  a  very  great  party  among  the  mofl: 
robuft  of  their  youth,  who  were  continually  ktn 
in  his  train. 

The  people  heard  the  quseftors,  but  gave  no  at- 
tention to  Caffius's  anfwer  and  defence.  No  con- 
fiderationfor  his  children,  his  relations,  and  friends, 
who  appeared  in  great  numbers  to  fupport  him; 
no  remembrance  of  his  great  actions,  by  which  he 
had  raifed  himfelf  to  the  firft  dignities :  nor  three 
confulfhips  and  two  triumphs,  which  had  rendered 
him  very  illuftrious,  could  delay  his  condemna- 
tion; fo  unpardonable  a  crime  with  the  Romans 
was  the   flighteft  fufpicion   of   afpiring  at  regal 
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power!  fo  ignorant,  fo  unjuft,  fo  ungratefu],  and 
io  ftupid  were  that  very  body  of  plebeians^  who 
were  continually  fuffering  the  cruel  tyranny  of 
patricians,  and  continually  foliciting  prote<flors 
ag-ainft  it  !  Without  rei2;ardin<y  any  moderation  or 
proportion,  the  blind  tools  of  the  hatred  and  ven- 
geance of  their  enennies,  they  condemned  Caflius 
to  die,  and  the  quajftors  inftantly  carried  him  to 
the  Tarpeian  rock,  which  fronted  the  forum,  and 
threw  him  down,  in  the  prefence  of  the  whole 
people.  His  houfe  was  demolifhed,  and  hiseflate 
fold,  to  purchafe  a  ftatue  to  Ceres  i  and  the  fac- 
tion of  the  great  grew  more  pov/erful  and  haugh- 
ty, and  rofe  In  their  contempt  for  the  plebeians, 
who  loft  courage  in  proportion,  and  foon  re- 
proached themfelves  with  injuftice,  as  well  as  im- 
prudence, in  the  condemnation  of  the  zealous  de- 
fender of  their  interefts.  They  found  themfelves 
cheated  in  all  things.  The  confuls  neither  exe- 
cuted the  fenate's  decree  for  difcributing  the  lands, 
nor  were  the  ten  commiflloners  eleded.  They  com- 
plained, with  great  truth,  that  the  fenate  did  not 
'aOl  with  fincerity  -,  and  accufed  the  tribunes  of  the 
]a(l  year  of  betraying  cheir  interefts.  The  tribunes 
of  this  year  warmly  dem^anded  the  execution  of 
the  decree;  to  elude  which  a  new  war  was  in- 
vented. The  patricians  preferved  their  ariftocra- 
tical  tyranny  for  many  centuries,  by  keeping  up 
continually  fome  quarrel  with  foreigners,  and  by 
frequently  creating  diftators.  The  patricians,  in 
the  alfembiies  by  centuries,  had  an  immenfe  ad-? 
vantage  over  the  plebeians.  The  confuls  were 
here  chofen  by  the  patricians,  as  Caflius  and  Man- 
lius  were  murdered  by  afiemblies  in  centuries.  In 
^-Q^  270  Csefo  Fabius,  one  of  Caftius's  accufers,  was 
^_j  chofen  conful,  though  very  unpopular.  In  2,71 
fhe  other  of  Caftius's  accufers  was  chofen  confuh 
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In  thefe  contefts  the  fteadinefs  of  the  patricians 
is  as  remarkable  as  the  inconftancy  of  the  ple- 
beians ;  the  fagacity  of  the  former  as  obvious  as 
the  ftupidity  of  the  latter;  and  the  cruelty  of  the 
former  as  eonfpicuous  as  the  ingratitude  of  the 
latter.  Prejudice,  paffion,  and  fuperftition,  ap- 
pear to  have  altogether  governed  the  plebeians, 
without  the  lead  appearance  of  their  being  ra- 
tional creatures,  or  moral  agents  ;  fuch  was  their 
total  ignorance  of  arts  and  letters,  all  the  little 
advantages  of  education  which  then  exifted  being 
monopolized  by  the  patricians.  The  ariftocracy 
appears  in  precifely  the  fame  charafter,  in  all  thele 
anecdotes,  as  we  before  faw  it  in  Venice,  Poland, 
Bern,  and  elfewhere.  The  fame  indifpenfable  ne- 
cefnty  appears  in  all  of  them,  in  order  to  preferve 
even  the  appearance  of  equity  and  liberty,  to  give 
the  patricians  a  mafler  in  the  firft  executive  ma- 
giftrate,  and  another  mafter  in  a  houfe  of  com- 
mons: — I  fay,  mafter;  for  each  of  the  three 
branches  muft  be,  in  its  turn,  both  mafter  and  fer- 
vant,  governing  and  being  governed  by  turns. 

To  underft-and  how  the  people  were  duped  upoa 
thefe  occafions,  and  particularly  how  Manlius  was 
condemned  to  death,  we  muft  recollect  that  the 
trfbunes  cited  him  before  the  people,  not  in  their 
curias,  but  centuries.  The  centuries  were  formed 
on  an  artful  idea,  to  make  power  accom.pany 
wealth.  The  people  were  divided  into  claftes,  ac- 
cording to  the  proportion  of  their  fortunes:  each 
clafs  was  divided  into  centuries;  but  the  number 
of  centuries  in  the  different  clafies  was  fo  unequal, 
that  thofe  of  the  firft,  or  richeft  clafs,  made  a  ma- 
jority of  the  whole,  and  when  the  centuries  of 
this  clafs  were  unanimous  they  decided  the  quef- 
tion.  By  this  inftitution  the  rich  were  mafters  of 
the  legiflature. 
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So  that  by  citing  Manlius  before  the  people  by 
centuries,  the  fenate  were  fure  of  a  vote  for  his  de- 
ftrudtion,  and  the  people  had  not  fenfe  to  fee  it, 
or  fpirit  to  alter  it. 

Nedham  thus  far  appears  to  reafon  fairly  and 
conclufively,  when  he  adduces  the  examples  of 
Melius  and  Manlius,  and  he  might  have  added 
Caffius,  to  prove  that  the  people  are  ever  in  dan- 
ger of  lofing  their  liberty,  and  indeed  he  might 
have  advanced  that  they  never  have  any  liberty, 
while  they  are  governed  by  one  fenate.  But  fhefe 
examples  do  not  prove  what  he  alledges  them  to 
prove,  viz.  that  the  people,  in  their  fupreme  af-^ 
femblies,  fucccffively  chofen,  are  the  beft  keepers 
of  their  liberty  ;  becaufe  fuch  an  afTembly  is  fub- 
je(5t  to  every  danger  of  a  ftanding  hereditary  fe- 
nate;  and  more,  the  firft  vote  divides  it  into  tv/o 
parties,  and  the  majority  is  omnipotent,  and  the 
fninority  defencelefs.     He  fhould  have  addu<'evl 
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thefc  examples  to  prove  the  neceflity  of  feparating 
the  executive,  legiflative,  and  judicial,  and  of  di- 
viding the  legiflature  into  three  branches,  making 
the  executive  one  of  them,  and  independent  of 
the  other  two.  This  is  the  only  fciencific  govern- 
mentj  the  only  plan  which  takes  into  confidera- 
tion  all  the  principles  in  nature,  and  provides  for 
all  cafes  that  occur.  He  is  equally  right,  and 
equally  wrong,  in  the  applicacion  of  his  other  ex- 
amples. "  The  people,"  fays  he,  "  were  fome- 
"  times  in  danger  of  a  furprife  by  a  grandee  cabi- 
"  net  or  junto,  as  that  upftart  tyranny  of  the  decem- 
*'  viri,  where  ten  men  made  a  fhift  to  enfiave  the 
*'  fenate  as  well  as  the  people."  It  is  no  wonder 
that  Caflius,  Melius,  and  Manlius,  were  facrificed 
to  the  paflions  of  the  fenate,  for  until  the  vear  of 
Rome  300,  the  Romans  had  no  certain  laws  5  fo  'xocu 
that  the  confuls  and  fenators,  ading  as  judges,.  ^  ' 
were  abfolute  arbiters  of  the  fate  of  the  citizens. 
Terentillus,  a  tribune,  had  propofed  an  ordinance 
that  laws  (hould  be  inftituted,  as  rules  of  right, 
both  in  public  and  private  affairs.  The  fenate 
had  eluded  and  podponed,  by  various  artifices^ 
the  law  of  Terentillus  until  this  year,  300, 
when  the  tribunes  folicited  the  execution  of  ic 
with  great  fpirit ;  and  the  fenate,  vv'eary  of  con- 
tention, or  apprehenfive  of  greater  danger,  at 
length  decreed,  *'  That  ambaffadors  fhould  be 
fent  to  Athens,  and  to  the  Greek  cities  in  Italy,  to 
collefb  fuch  laws  as  they  fliould  find  moll  con- 
formable to  the  conftitution  of  the  Roman  com- 
monwealth ;  and  that  at  their  return  the  confuls 
ihould  deliberate  with  the  fenate  upon  the  choice 
of  legiflators,  of  the  power  to  be  confided  to  them, 
and  the  time  they  were  to  continue  in  office,"  Sp. 
Pofthumius,  Servius  Sulpicius,  and  A.  Manlius, 
three  perfons  of  confular  dignity,  were  appointed 
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deputies.  Three  gallies  were  prepared  by  the 
public,  of  a  magnificence  that  might  do  honour  to 
■the  Roman  people. 

In  the  year  302  the  ambafladors  were  returned, 
'and  Appius  Claudius,  whofe  anceftors  had  always 
been  haughty  ariiiocratics,  was  chofen  conful,  with 
T.  Gentius  for  his  colleague.  The  fenate  af- 
fembled,  and  refolved  that  decemviri  fhould  be 
tle6ted  out  of  the  principal  fenators,  whofe  au- 
thority (hould  continue  a  year;  that  they  fhould 
^  govern  the  commonwealth  with  all  the  power 
•whftch  the  confuls  then  had,  and  as  the  kings  had 
formerly  exercifed,  and  without  any  appeal  from 
their  judgments  ;  that  all  other  magiftracies,  and 
even  the  tribunefhip,  iliould  be  aboii(hed.  This 
decree  was  received  by  the  people  with  loud  ac- 
clamations. An  alTembly,  by  centuries,  was  im- 
jnediately  held,  and  the  new  magiftrates  created, 
and  the  old  ones  all  abdicated  their  offices.  Thus 
the  conliituticn  was  wholly  changed,  and  all  au- 
thority transferred  to  one  centre,  the  decemvirs. 
It  was  foon  exercifed  like  all  other  authorities  in 
one  centre.  We  fee  here  the  effed  of  two  powers, 
without  a  third.  The  people  from  hatred  to  the 
confuls,  and  the  fenate  from  hatred  to  the  tri- 
bunes, unite  at  once  in  a  total  abolition  of  the 
conftitution. 

The  conftitution  of  the  decemvirs  was  prccifely 
Nedham's  idea;  it  was  annually  eligible  ;  it  was 
iht  people's  government  in  their  fucceffive  aiTem- 
biies  :  but  we  find  that  an  annual  power,  with- 
out any  limits,  was  a  great  temptation.  The  de- 
cemvirs were  all  fenators  of  confular  dignity,  and 
therefore,  in  the  opinion  of  the  people  themfelves, 
the  moft  eminent  for  talents  and  virtues  ;  yet  their 
virtues  were  not  fufhcient  to  fecure  an  honeft  ufe 
of  their   unbounded  power.      They   took   many 
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precautions  to  preferve  their  own  moderation,  as 
well  as  to  avoid  exciting  jealoufy  in  their  fellow- 
citizens:  only  one  had  the  rods  and  axes,  the 
others  had  noth^n*^  to  diftinguifh  them  but  alinglc 
officer,  called  Accenfus,  who  walked  before  each 
of  them.  Their  prefident  continued  only  one 
day  J  and  they  fucceeded  each  other  daily,  till  the 
end  of  the  year. — It  is  much  to  our  purpofe  to 
enlarge  upon  this  example;  becaufe,  inftead  of 
being  an  argument  for  Nedham's  inconcinnate 
fyflem,  it  is  full  proof  againft  it.  The  courfe  of 
pafllons  and  events,  in  this  cafe,  were  precifely  the 
fame  as  will  take  place  in  every  fimple  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  a  fucceflion  of  their  repre- 
fentatives,  in  a  fmgle  aflembly:  and  whether  that 
afiembly  confifts  often  members,  or  five  hundred, 
't  will  make  no  difference.  In  the  morning,  the 
decemviri  all  went  to  their  tribunal,  where  they 
took  cognizance  of  all  caufes  and  affiirs,  public 
and  private  J  juftice  was  adminiftered  with  all  pof- 
iible  equity  j  and  every  body  departed  with  per- 
fe<5l  fatisfailion.  Nothing  could  be  lb  charming 
as  the  regard  they  profeffcd  for  the  interefts  of  the 
peopl(?,  and  the  proteftion  which  the  meaneft 
found  againft  the  oppreffion  of  the  great.  It  was 
now  generally  affirmed,  that  there  was  no  occafion 
for  tribunes,  confuls,  praetors,  or  any  other  magif- 
trates.  The  wifdom,  equity,  moderation,  and  hu- 
manity of  the  new  government,  was  admired  and 
extolled.  What  peace,  what  tranquillity,  whan 
happinefs  were  enjoyed  by  the  public,  and  by  in- 
dividuals !  what  a  confolatiori  !  what  glory  to  the 
decemvirs !  Appius  Claudius,  efpecially,  en- 
groffed  the  whole  glory  of  the  adminiftration  in 
the  minds  of  the  people.  He  acquired  fo  de- 
cided an  afccndency  over  his  colleagues,  and  fo  ir- 
j-^fiilible  an  influence  with  the  people,  that  the 
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whole  authority  feemed  centred  in  him.  He 
had  the  ait  to  diftinguiih  himfelf,  peculiarly,  in 
whatever  he  tranfafted,  in  concert  with  his  col- 
leagues, Flis  mildnefs  and  affability,  his  kind 
condefcenfion  to  the  meaneil  and  weakeft  of  the 
citizens,  and  his  polite  attention  in  faluting  them 
all  by  their  names,  gained  him  all  hearts.  Lee 
it  be  remembered,  he  had,  till  this  year,  been  the 
open  enemy  of  the  plebeians.  As  his  temper  was 
isaturally  violent  and  ciuel,  his  hatred  to  the  peo- 
ple had  arifen  to  ferocity.  On  a  fudden  he  was 
*  become  another  man  ;  humane,  popular,  obliging, 
wholly  devoted  to  pieafe  the  multitude,  and  ac- 
quire their  affedions.  Every  body  delighted  in  the 
government  of  the  decemvirs,  and  a  perfect  union 
prevailed  among  themfelves.  They  completed 
their  body  of  iawSj  and  caufed  it  to  be  engraved 
on  ten  tables :  they  were  ratified  by  the  lenatCs 
confirmed  by  the  people  in  the  comitia  centuriaca, 
engraven  on  pillars  of  brafs,  and  placed  in  the  fo- 
.rum.  The  year  was  upon  the  point  of  expiring i 
and  as  the  confuls  and  fenators  found  themfelves 
delivered  by  the  new  government  from  the  perfe- 
cutions  of  the  tribunes,  and  the  people  from  what 
they  equally  hated,  the  authority  of  the  confuls, 
both  parties  agreed  in  the  propriety  of  choofing 
ten  fucceflbrs.  It  was  pretended,  that  fome  fur- 
ther laws  might  be  ftill  wanting;  that  a  year  was 
too  fhort  to  complete  fo  great  a  work  j  and  tha,t 
to  carry  the  whole  into  full  effeft,  the  independent 
authority  of  the  fame  magiilracy  would  be  necef- 
fary.  That  which  muft  happen  upon  all  annual 
elefticns  of  fuch  a  government  in  one  centre,  hap- 
pened in  this  cafe.  The  city  was  in  a  greater  and 
more  univerfal  ferment  than  had  ever  been  known. 
Senators,  the  moil  difiinguifhed  by  age  ^nd  me- 
jit,  demanded  the  office  i    no  doubt  to  prevent 
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fa(5lious  and  turbulent  fpirits  from  obtaining  ir. 
Appius,  who  fecretly  intended  to  have  himfelf  con- 
tinued, feeing  thofe  great  perfons,  who  had  paffed 
through  all  dignities,  fo  eager  in  purfuit  of  this, 
was  alarmed.  The  people,  charmed  with  his  paft 
conduft  while  decemvir,  openly  clamoured  to 
continue  him  in  preference  to  all  others.  He  ar- 
fe(5led  at  firft  a  reluftance,  and  even  a  repugrtanccj, 
at  the  thought  of  accepting  a  fecond  time  an  em- 
ployment fo  laborious,  and  fo  capable  of  exciting 
jealoufy  and  envy  againfc  him.  To  get  rid  of  his 
colleagues,  and  to  ftimulate  them  to  refufe  the 
office,  he  declared  upon  all  occafions,  that  as  they 
had  difcharged  their  duty  with  fidelity,  by  their 
affiduity  and  anxious  care  for  a  whole  year,  it  was  . 
but  juft  to  allow  them  rcpofe,  and  appoint  therfi 
fuccefibrs.  The  more  averfion  he  difcovered,  the 
more  he  was  folicited.  The  defires  and  wiilies  of 
the  whole  city,  the  unanimous  and  earned  folici- 
tations  of  the  multitude,  were  at  length,  with  paim 
and  reluftance,  complied  with.  He  exceeded  all 
his  competitors  in  artifice  :  he  embraced  one,  took 
another  by  the  hand,  and  walked  publicly  in  the 
forum,  in  company  with  the  Duiilii  and  Icillii, 
the  two  families  who  were  the  principals  of  the 
people,  and  the  pillars  of  the  tribunate.  His  col- 
leagues, who  had  been  hitherto  his  dupes,  know- 
ing thefe  popular  condefc&nfions  to  be  contrary  to 
his  charafter,  v/hich  was  naturally  arrogant,  began 
to  open  their  eyes  :  but  not  daring  to  oppofe  him 
openly,  they  oppofed  their  own  addrefs  to  his  ma- 
nagem.ent.  As  he  was  the  youngeft  among  them, 
they  chofe  him  prefident,  whofe  office  it  was  to 
nominate  the  candidates  to  offices,  relying  upon 
his  modefty  not  to  name  himfelf;  a  thing  without 
example,  except  amiOng  the  tribunes.  But  mo- 
defty and  decency  v/ere  found  in  him  but  feeble 
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barriers  againft  ambition  :  he  not  only  cauled 
himlelf  to  be  elefted,  but  excluded  all  his  col- 
leagues of  the  lad  year,  and  filled  up  the  nine 
other  places  with  his  own  tools,  three  of  whonn 
were  plebeians.  The  fenate,  and  whole  patrician 
body,  were  aftonilhed  at  this,  as  it  was  thought 
by  them  contrary  to  his  own  glory,  and  that  of  his 
anceilors,  as  well  as  to  his  haughty  character. 
This  popular  trait  entirely  gained  him  the  multi- 
tude. It  would  be  tedious  to  relate  the  manner 
in  which  they  continued  their  power  from  year  to 
year,  with  the  moft  hardened  impudence  on  their 
part,  the  mofr  filly  acquiefcence  of  the  people, 
and  the  fears  of  the  fenate  anc  patricians.  Their 
tyranny  and  cruelty  became  at  length  intolerable  ; 
and  the  blood  of  Virginia.,  on  a  father's  dagger, 
was  alone  fufficient  to  aroule  a  flupid  people  from 
their  lethargy. 

Is  it  not  abfurd  in  Nedham  to  adduce  this  ex- 
ample, in  fupport  of  his  government. of  the  people 
by  their  fucceffive  reprefentatives  annually  chofen  ? 
Were  not  the  decemvirs  the  people's  reprefenta- 
tives? and  were  not  their  elections  annual?  and 
would  not  the  fame  confequences  have  happened,  if 
the  number  had  been  one  hundred,  or  five  hundred, 
or  a  thoufand,  inftead  of  ten  :  • — '^  O,  but  the 
people  of  Rome  fiiould  not  have  continued  them 
in  power  from  year  to  year." — How  will  you  hin- 
der the  people  from  continuing  them  in  power? 
If  the  people  have  the  choice,  they  may  continue 
the  fame  men;  and  we  certainly  know  they  will  : 
no  bonds  can  refirain  them.  Without  the  liberty 
of  choice,  the  deputies  would  not  be  the  people's 
reprefentatives.  If  the  people  make  a  law,  that 
the  fame  man  fhall  never  {two,  two  years,  the 
people  can  and  will  repeal  that  law  ;  if  the  peo- 
ple impofe  upon  themfelves  an  oath,  they  will  foon 
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fay  and  believe  they  can  difpenfe  with  that  oath: 
in  fhort,  the  people  will  have  the  men  whoiTi  they 
love  beftfor  the  moment,  and  the  men  whom  they 
love  bell  will  make  any  law  to  gratify  their  pre- 
fent  humour.  Nay  more,  the  people  ought  to  be 
reprcfented  by  the  men  who  have  their  hearts  and 
confidence,  for  thefe  alone  can  ever  know  their 
wants  and  de fires :  but  thefe  meii  ought  to  have 
fome  check  to  retrain  them,  and  the  people  too, 
when  thofe  defires  are  for  forbidden  fruit — for  in- 
juflice,  cruelty,  and  the  ruin  of  the  minority:-— 
and  that  the  defires  of  the  majority  of  the  people 
are  often  for  in] u (lice  and  inhumanity  againfl:  the: 
minority,  is  demonftrated  by  every  page  of  the 
hiftory  of  the  vv-hole  world. 

We  come  next  to  the  examples  of  continuing 
power  in  particular  perfons.  The  Romans  were 
fwallowed  up,  by  continuing  power  too  long  in 
the  hands  of  the  triumvirates  of  emperors,  or 
generals.  The  firft  of  thefe  were  Csfar,  Pompey, 
and  Craffbs.  But  who  continued  the  power  of 
C^efar  ?  If  the  people  continued  it,  the  argument 
arifing  from  the  example  is  againft  a  fimple, go- 
vernment of  the  people,  or  by  their  fucceOive 
reprefentative  afiemblies.  Was  it  the  fenate, 
was  it  the  {landing  permanent  power  in  the  con-^ 
ftitution,  that  conferred  this  continuance  of  power 
on  C^far  ?  By  no  means.  It  is  again  neceiTary 
to  recoiled:  the  ftory,  that  v/e  may  not  be  impofed 
on.  No  military  ftation  exifted  jn  Italy,  left 
fome  general  might  overawe  the  republic.  Italy, 
however,  was  underftood  to  extend  only  from  Ta- 
rentum  to  the  Arnus  and  the  Rubicon.  Cifal- 
pine  Gaul  was  not  reputed  in  It?ly,  and  might  be 
held  by  a  military  officer  and  an  army.  Csefar, 
from  a  deliberate  and  fagacious  ambition,  procured 
from  the  people  an  unprecedented  prolongation  of 
his  appointments  for  five  years  i  but  the  diftribu- 
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tion  of  the  provinces  was  dill  the  prerogative  of 
the  fenaie,  by  the  Sempronian   law.     C^efar  had 
ever  been   at  variance  with  a  majority  of  the  fe- 
nate.     In   the  office  of  praetor  he  had  been  fuf- 
pended  by  them :  in  his  prefent  office  of  conful, 
he  had  fct  them  at  open  defiance.     He  had  no 
hopes  of  obtaining  from  them  the  prolongation  of 
his  power,  and  the  comm,and  of  a  province.     He 
knew  that  the  very  propofal  of  giving  him  the 
command  of  Cifalpine  Gaul  for  a  number  of  years 
would  have  fhccked  them.     In  order  to  carry  his 
point,  he  mull  fet  afide  the  authority  of  the  fe- 
nate,  and  deftroy  the  only  check,  the  only  appear- 
ance of  a  balance,  remaining  in  the  coniVitution. 
A   tool   of  hisj  the  tribune  Vatinius,  moved  the 
-people  to  fet  aiide  the  law  of  Sempronius,  and  by 
their  own  unlimited  power  namiC   Csfar  as  pro-^ 
conful  of  Cifalpine  Gaul  and  Illyricum  for  five 
years,  with  an  army  of  feveral  legions.     The  fe- 
nate  were  alarmed,  and   in  vain   oppofed.     The 
people  voted  it.     The  fenate  faw  that  all  was  loft, 
"and  Cato  cried,  "  You  have  placed  a  king,  with 
his  guards,  in  your  citadel."     C^efar  boafted,  that 
he  had  prevailed  both  in  obtaining  the  confulate 
and  the  command,  not  by  the  conceffion   of  the 
fenate,  but  in  diretl  opposition  to  their  will.     He 
was  well  aware  of  their  malice,  he  faid.    Though 
he   had  a  confummate  command  of  his   temper, 
and  the  profoundeft  diffimulation,  while  in  purfuit 
of   his  point,    his  exuberant  vanity  braved    the 
world  when  he  had  carried   it.     He  now  openly 
infulted  the  fenate,  and  no  longer  concealed  his 
connexion  with  Pompey  and  Craflus,  whom  he 
had  over-reached  to  concur  in  his  appointment. 
Thus,  one  of  the  cleareft  and  ftrongeft  examples 
jn  hiftory,  to  fhew  the  neceffity  of  a  balance  be- 
tween an  independent  fenate  and  an  independent 
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people,  is  adduced  by  Nedham  in  favour  of  his 
indigefted  plan,  which  has  no  balance  at  all.  The 
other  example  of  Auguftus,  Antony,  and  Lepi- 
dus,  is  not  worth  confidering  particularly  -,  for  the 
trial  between  them  was  but  a  ftruggle  of  arms, 
by  military  policy  alone,  without  any  mixture  o£ 
civil  or  political  debates  or  negotiations. 

The  fourth  reafon  is,  "  becaufe  a  fucceffion  of  Fourth 
*^  fupreme  powers  deftroys  faction  :"  which  is  de-    Arg* 
fined  to  be  an  adhererce  to  an  interell  diftind  from 
the  true  intereft  of  the  ilate. 

In  this  particular  one  may  .venture  to  difFerreii 
altogether  from  our  author,  and  deny  the  fad, 
that  a  fucceflion  of  fovereign  authority  in  one  af- 
fembly,  by  popular  eledions,  deftroys  fadion. 
We  may  affirm  the  contrary,  that  a  ftanding  au- 
thority in  an  abfolute  monarch,  or  an  hereditary 
ariftocracy,  are  lefs  friendly  to  the  monfter  than 
a  fimple  popular  government ;  and  that  it  is  only 
in  a  mixed  gavernment  of  three  independent  or- 
ders, of  the  one,  the  few,  and  the  many,  and 
three  feparate  powers,  the  legiflative,  executive, 
and  judicial,  that  all  forts  of  fadions,  thofe  of 
poor  and  the  rich,  thofe  of  the  gentlemen  and 
common  people,  thofe  of  the  one,  the  few,  and 
the  many,  can,  at  all  times,  be  quelled.  The 
reafon  given  by  our  author  is  enough  to  prove 
this :  *'  Thofe  who  are  fadious  muft  have  time  to 
"  improve  their  Heights  and  projeds,  in  difguifing 
"  their  defigns,  drawing  in  inftruments,  and 
"  worming  out  their  oppofues."  In  order  to 
judge  of  this,  let  us  put  two  iuppofitions  :  i.  Ei- 
ther the  fucceluon  muft  be  by  periodical  ekdions, 
limply  J  or,  2.  by  periodical  ekdions  in  rotation: 
and,  in  either  cafe,  the  means  and  opportunities  of 
improving  addrefs  and  fyftems,  concealing  or 
feigning   defigns,   making   friends   and   efcaping 
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enemies,  arc  greater   in   a  fiiccefiion  of  popular 
eleftions  than  in  a  {landing  ariftocracyor  fimple 
monarchy,  and  infinitely  greater  than  in  a  mixed 
government.      When    the     monfter    Fa6lion    is 
watched  and  guarded  by  Cerberus  with  his  three 
heads,  and  a  fop  is  thrown  to   him  to  corrupt  or 
appeafe  him,  one  mouth  alone  will  devour  it,  and 
the  other  two  will  give  the  alarm. — But  to  return 
to  our  firft  cafe,  a  fucceflion  in  one  afiem.bly,  by 
fimple   annual   ele(5lions.     Eleflions  are  the  bed 
pollible  fchools  of  political  art  and  addrefs.     One 
may  appeal  to  any  man  who  has  equal  experience 
in  eled:ions  and  in  courts,  whether  addrefs  and  art, 
and  even  real  political  knowledge,   is   not  to  be 
acquired  more   eafily,  and   in  a  Oiorter   time,  in 
the  former  than  in  the  latter.     A  king  of  France 
once  afked   his  moft  able  and  honeft  ambalTador 
d'Offat,  where    he   had    learned    that   wonderful 
dexterity,  with  which  he  penetrated  into  the  bo- 
foms  of  men  of  all  nations  and  charaflers,  unra- 
velled every  plait  in    the   human   foul,  and  every 
intricacy  of  affairs  and   events  ?    The  cardinal  an- 
fwered,   "  Sire,  I   learned  it  all.   in  my  youth,  at 
the  election  of  a  parifh  officer."     It  is  a  common 
obfervation  in  England,  that  their  greatefl  ftatef- 
men,    and   their   favourite   Chatham    among    the 
reft,  were  formed  by  attendance  on  eledlions.    The 
human  heart  is  no  where  fo  open  and  fo  clofe  by 
,  turns.     Every  argument  is  there  exhaufled  ;  every 
paflion,   prejudice,   imagination,  fuperfcition,  and 
caprice,   is  eafily  and  furely  learned  among    thcfe 
fcenes.     One  would   fufpcft  that  Shakefpear  had 
been  an:  eledtioneering  agent.     When  thefe  elec- 
tions are   in   a  fingle  city,  like  Rome,  there  will 
be  always  two  fets  of  candidates:   if  one  fet  fuc- 
ceeds  one  year,  the  other  will  endeavour  to  fuc- 
ceed  the  next.     This  will  make. the  whole  year  a 
fcene  of  fadion  and  intrigue,  and  every  citizen, 
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except  perhaps  a  very  few  who  will  not  meddle  on 
either  fide,  a  partifan  /ar  fadious  man.  If  the 
eleftions  are  in  a  large  country  like  England,  for 
example,  or  one  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
where  various  cities,  towns,  boroughs,  and  cor- 
porations, are  to  be  reprefented,  each  fcene  of 
eleftion  will  have  two  or  more  candidates,  and 
two  or  more  parties,  each  of  which  will  ftudy  its 
Heights  and  projedls,  difguife  its  defigns,  draw  in 
tools,  and  worm  out  enemies.  We  muft  remem- 
ber, that  every  party,  and  every  individual,  is 
now  ftruggling  for  a  Ihare  in  the  executive  and 
judicial  power  as  well  as  legiflative,  for  a  fhare 
in  the  diflribution  of  all  honours,  offices,  rewards, 
and  profits.  Every  paffion  and  prejudice  of  every 
voter  will  be  applied  to,  every  flattery  and  me- 
nace, every  trick  and  bribe  that  can  be  beftowed, 
and  will  be  accepted,  will  be  ufed  ;  and,  what  is 
horrible  to  think  of,  that  candidate  or  that  asent 
who  has  fewefl:  fcruples  ;  who  will  propagate  lies 
and  Danders  with  moft  confidence  and  fecrecy; 
who  will  wheedle,  flatter,  and  cajole;  who  will 
debauch  the  people  by  treats,  feafts,  and  diver- 
fions,  with  the  leaft  helitation,  and  bribe  with  the 
moft  impudent  front,  which  can  confift  with  hy- 
pocritical concealment,  will  draw  in  tools  and 
worm  out  enemies  the  fafl-eft: :  unfullied  honour, 
flerling  integrity,  real  virtue,  will  ftand  a  very  un- 
equal chance.  When  vice,  folly,  impudence,  and 
knavery,  have  carried  an  eleftion  one  year,  they 
will  acquire,  in  the  courfe  of  it,  frefli  influence 
and  power  to  fucceed  the  next.  In  the  courfe  of 
the  year,  the  delegate  in  an  aflTembly  that  difpofes 
of  all  commifiions,  contrafts,  and  penfions,  has 
many  opportunities  to  reward  his  friends  among 
his  own  conftituents,  and  to  punifti  his  enemies. 
The  fon  or  other  relation  of  one  friend  has  a 
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commiffion  given  him  in  the  arnny,  another  in  the 
navy,  a  third  a  benefice  in  the  church,  a  fourth  in 
the  cuftoms,  a  fifth  in  the  excife ;  ftiares  in  loans 
and  contra(5ls  are  diftributed  among  his  friends, 
by  which  rhey  are  enabled  to  increafe  their  own 
and  his  dependents  and  partifans,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  draw  in  more  inftruments  and  parties, 
and  worm  out  their  oppofites.  All  this  is  fo  eafy 
to  corkiprehend,  fo  obvious  to  fight,  and  fo  cer- 
tainly known  in  univerfal  experience,  that  it  is 
aftonifhing  that  our  author  fhould  have  ventured 
to  affert,  that  fuch  a  government  kills  the  canker- 
worm  Faction. 

But  to  confider  the  fubjecl  in  one  other  point  of 
view,  let  us  introduce  the  idea  of  a  rotation,  by 
which  is  here  meant,  not  merely  vacating  a  feat, 
which    the  electors   may  fill   again  with  the  fame 
fub]e6l,  but  a  fundamental  law,  that  no  man  fhall 
ferve  in  the  fovereign    alTembly   m.ore   than   one 
year,  or  two  or  three  years,  or  one  in   three,  or 
three  in  fix,  &c.  :  for  example,  fuppofe  England, 
or  any  one  of  the  United  States,  governed  by  one 
fovereio'n  affembly,  annually  elected,  with  a  fun- 
damental law,  that  no  member  fhould  ferve  more 
than  three  years  in  fix  ;  what  would  be   the  con- 
feqiience  ?  In  the  firft  place,  it  is  obvious  that  this 
is  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  mankind;   it  is  an 
abridgment  of  the  rights  both  of  eleftors  and  can- 
didates.    There  is  no  right  clearer,  and  few  of 
more  importance,  than  that  the  people  fhould  be 
at  liberty  to  choofe  the  ableft  and   befl  men,  and 
that  men  of  the  greatefl:  merit  fhould  cxcrcife  the 
moft  important  employments;  yet,  upon  the  pre- 
'  fent  fuppofition,    the    people   voluntarily    \^^\<gx\ 
this   right,  and  flia'ckle  their  own  choice.     This 
year   the  people   choofe  thofe  members  who    are 
the  ablcil,  wealthicft,  beft  qualified,  and  havgmoft 
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of  their  confidence  and  afFedion.  In  the  courfe 
of  the  three  years  they  increafe  their  number  of 
friends,  and  confequently  their  influence  and  power, 
by  their  adminiilration,  yet  at  the  end  of  three 
years  they  mud  all  return  to  private  life,  and  be 
fucceeded  by  another  fet,  vvho  have  lefs  wifdom, 
wealth,  and  virtue,  and  lefs  of  the  confidence  and 
afferStion  of  the  people.  Will  either  they  or  the 
people  bear  this  ?  Will  they  not  repeal  the  fun- 
damental law,  and  be  appkuded  by  the  nation, 
at  leafl  by  their  own  friends  and  conftituents,  who 
are  the  majority  for  fo  doing  ?  But  fuppofing  io 
unnatural  and  improbable  a  thing,  as  that  they 
fho'jid  yet  refpeft  the  law,  what  will  be  the  con- 
fequence  ?  They  will  in  effed;  nominate  their 
fucceflbrs,  and  govern  ftill.  I'heir  friends  are 
the  majority,  their  fuccelTors  will  be  all  taken 
from  their  party,  and  the  mortified  minority  will 
fee  themfelves  the  dupes.  Thole  men  who  have 
the  moft  weigh",  influence,  or  power,  whether  by 
merit,  weakh,  or  birth,  will  govern,  whether  they 
fcay  at  home  or  go  to  parliament.  Such  a  rota- 
tion then  will  only  increafe  and  multiply  fac- 
tions. 

Our  author's  examples  mud  be  again  examined. 
''  What  made  the  Roman  kings  fatftious,  but  a 
*'  continuation  of  power  in  their  perfons  and  fa- 
^'  milies?"  l(  it  is  admitted  that  they  were  fac- 
tious, as  Tarquin  no  doubt  was,  it  is  certain  that 
jhe  nobles  about  them  were  much  more  fo ;  and 
their  faflious  adions  were  chiefly  occafioned  by 
the  eternal  jealoufy  and  envy,  rivalry  and  ambi- 
tion, of  the  great  families  that  were  neareft  to 
them.  But  the  efFeft  was  produced  by  their 
,ppwers  being  undefined,  unlimited  by  law,  and 
.-unchecked  by  conftitutional  power,  not  by  its  pro- 
Jongation,      The   power   of  the   king,    and   the 
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power  of  the  fenate,  were  continued  ;  and  neither 
•was  checked,  for  the  people  had  not  a  power 
adequate  to  the  purpofe  of  checking  either,  much 
lefs  both :  both  grew  faftious,  but  the  fenate 
moft  fo,  and  drove  away  the  king,  that  they  might 
have  the  exclufive  power  of  being  faflious,  and 
"without  the  lead  regard  to  the  liberty  of  the 
people. 

"  After  the  Romans  became  a  commonwealth, 
*'  was  it  not  for  the  fame  reafon  that  [he  fenate 
*'  fell  into  fuch  heats  and  fits  among  themfelves?" 
It  may  be  truly  anfwered,  that  it  was  not  the  con- 
tinuation of  pov/er  in  the  fenate,  but  the  powers 
being  unlimited,  that  made  it  fadious.     A  power 
-without  a  check  is  a  fa6tion.     The  fenate  itfeif 
■was  a  faftion  from  the  firft  moment  after  the  cx- 
pulfion  of  the  kings.     But  if  the  fenate  had  been 
annually  chofen  by  the  people,  and  held  the  fame 
unlimited  power,  their  factions,  heats,  and  fits, 
would  have  been  much  earlier  and  more  violent. 
*^  Did  not  Appius  Claudius  and  his  junto  by  the 
**  fame  means  lord  it  over  the  fenate  ?"  It  was, 
again,  the  illimitation  of  his  power  that  enabled 
him  to  lord  it.     It  was  granted  only  for  one  year. 
And  who  continued  it  ?  The  people.     And  who 
can  hinder  the  people,  when  they  have  no  check, 
from  continuing  power  ?    Who  ought  to  hinder 
them  ?    But   if  Appius's    unchecked  power   had 
grown  up  from  ftep  to  ftep,  by  a  feries  of  popular 
eleftions,  he  would  not   have  lorded  it  lefs  ;  he 
might  have  pofTefled  Virginia,  and  have  murdered 
her  father  with  impunity.    Continuation  of  power, 
in  the  fame  perfons  and  families,  will  as  certainly 
take  place  in  a  fimple  democracy,  or  a  democracy 
by  reprefentation,  as   in  an  hereditary  ariftocracy 
or  monarchy.     This  evil,  if  it  be  one,  will  not  be 
avoided  nor  remedied,  but  increafed  and  aggra- 
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vated,  by  our  author's  plan  of  government.  The 
continuation  will  be  certain  ;  but  it  will  be  accom- 
pliflied  by  corruption,  which  is  worfe  than  a  con- 
tinuation by  birth  ;  and  if  corruption  cannot  efFed: 
the  continuation,  fedition  and  rebellion  will  be  re- 
curred to  :  for  a  degraded,  difappointed,  rich  and 
illuftrious  family  would  at  any  time  annihilate 
heaven  and  earth,  if  it  could,  rather  than  fail  of 
carrying  its  point. 

It  is  our  author's  peculiar  misfortune,  that 
all  his  examples  prove  his  fyftem  to  be  wrong. 
"  Whence  was  it  that  Sylla  and  Marius  caufed 
*'  fo  many  profcriptions,  cruelties,  and  combuf- 
"  tions  in  Rome,  but  by  an  extraordinary  continua- 
"  tion  of  power  in  themfelves  ?"  Continuation  of 
power  in  Marius,  &c.  enabled  him  to  commit  cru- 
elties to  be  fure :  But  who  continued  him  in 
power?  was  it  the  fenate  or  the  people?  By  the 
enthufiafm  of  the  people  for  Marius,  he  had  fur- 
rounded  himfelf  with  aiTaffins,  who  confidered  the 
patricians,  nobles,  and  fenate,  as  enemies  to  their 
caufe,  and  enabled  him.  and  his  fadlion  to  become 
matters  of  the  commonwealth.  The  better  fort 
of  people,  the  really  honeft  and  virtuous  repub- 
licans, were  difcouraged  and  deterred  from  fre- 
quenting the  public  affemblics.  He  had  recourfe 
to  violence  in  the  eleftions  of  tribunes,  that  he 
might  carry  the  choice  of  a  proftituted  tool  of  his 
own,  Aouleius,  againft  the  fenate  and  nobles  j  and 
becaufe  their  candidate  Nonius  was  chofen,  though 
now  veiled  withafacred  charafter,  Marius's  crea- 
tures murdered  him.  No  man  had  courage  to  ^ 
propofe  an  enquiry  into  the  caufe  of  his  death, 
Apuleius,  to  gratify  his  party,  propofed  new  laws, 
to  diftribute  lands  to  the  poor  citizens  and  to  the 
veteran  foldiers,  to  purchafe  more  lands  for  the 
fame  purpofe,  to  rem.it  the  price  of  corn  already 
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dlftributed  from  the  public  granaries,  and  to  dif- 
tribute  ftill  nnore  gratis,  at  the  public  expence,  to 
the  people.  In  vain  did  the  qujeftor  and  the  fe- 
nate  reprefent  that  there  would  be  an  end  of  ia- 
duftry,  order,  and  government.  Apuleius,  to  ex- 
tend the  power  of  the  popular  afTemblieSj  and  re- 
move every  check  from  his  own  and  Marius's  de- 
iigns,  brought  forward  new  laws  :  i.  That  the 
afts  of  the  tribes  fhculd  have  the  force  of  laws ; 

2.  That  it  fliould  be  treafon  to  interrupt  a  tribune ; 

3.  That  the  fenate  fhould  be  compelled  to  take  an 
oath  to  confirm  every  aft  of  the  tribes  in  five  days. 
The  power  of  the  fenate  was  thus  entirely  fup- 

'  preiTed  :  thqir  branch  of  the  legiflature  was  reduc- 
ed to  a  mere  form,  and  even  the  form  they  were 
not  at  liberty  to  refufe.     Marius,  though  he  was 
at  the    bottom  of  this  meafure  at  firft,   by  the 
moft  abandoned  hypocrify  declared  himfelf  in  fe- 
■  rate   againft  taking  the   oath,   in  order  to  ruin 
iVletellus  and  all  the  other  honeftmeni    and,  as 
foon  as   he  had   accomplifhcd  this,  he  took  the 
oath,  and  compelled  the  reft  to  do  the  fame.     It 
was   by   flattery,    bribery,    artifice,   and   violence, 
that  Marius  and  Apuleius  prevailed  with  the  peo- 
'■      pie  to  continue  their  power,  in  oppofition  to  all 
that  the  fenate  could  do   to  prevent  it.     What 
would  have  been   the   confequence  then   if  there 
J  ■     had  been  no  fenate  ?  Would  not  the  majority  of 
the    people   in    the    tribes  have  continued   their 
power,  againft  all  that  could  have  been  done  by 
•J'.:     the  minority  ?  Would  not  ftill  more  of  the  pub- 
lic lands,  money,   and  grain,  have  been  lavifhed 
upon  proper  inftruments  among  the  majority,  and 
the   minority  have  been  compelled  to  pay  the  ex- 
pence  ?  Our  author  afi^e6ls  to  fay,  that  the  "  fenate 
"  and  people   continued  the  powers  of  Pompey 
"  and  C^far."     But  Ccefar  himfelf  knew  ic  wjs 
.:....  the 
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the  people,  and  not  the  fenatej  and  if  the  fenate 
continued  Pompey,  it  was  becaufe  Ca^far  and  the 
people  laid  them  under  the  necelTity  of  doing  it  in 
their  own  defence.  Would  Ca:far  have  had  lefs 
"  command  in  Gallia,"  if  the  people,  or  their  fuc- 
ceflTive  afiemblies,  had  been  poflefled  of  all  power? 
It  is  moft  obvious,  that  a  majority  of  the  people,  in 
that  cafe,  would  have  continued  C^far  as  long  as 
he  defired,  and  have  given  him  as  much  power  as 
he  wiihed  :  fo  that  every  ftep  of  our  author's 
progrefs  dcmonflrates  his  fyftem  to  be  falfe.  It  is 
idle  to  fay,  that  a  continuation  of  power  increafes 
influence,  and  fpreads  corruption,  unlefs  you  point 
out  a  way  to  prevent  fuch  a  continuance  of  power^ 
To  give  all  power  to  the  people's  fuccefllve  fingle 
reprefentacive  affemblJes,  is  to  make  the  continu- 
ance of  power,  with  all  its  increafing  influence  and 
cCiTuption,  certain  nnd  inevitable.  You  may  as 
wifely  preach  to  the  winds,  as  gravely  exhort  a 
triumphant  majority  to  lay  down  their  power. 

It  is  undoubtedly  honourable  in  any  man,  who 
has  acquired  a  great  influence,  unbounded  confi- 
dence, and  unlimiwd  power,  to  refign  it  volunta- 
rily;  and  odious  to  take  advantage  of  fuch  an 
opportunity  to  dellroy  a  free  government:  but 
it  would  be  madnels  in  a  legiflatcr  to  frame  his 
policy  upon  a  fuppofition  that  fuch  magnanimity 
would  often  appear.  It  is  his  bufinefs  to  contrive 
his  plan  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  fuch  unlimited  in- 
fluence, confidence,  and  power,  fnall  never  be  ob- 
tained by  any  man.  The  laws  alone  can  be 
trufted  with  unlimited  confideiice  : — Thofe  laws, 
which  alone  can  fecure  equity  between  all  and 
everyone*;  which  are  the  bond  of  that  dignity 
which    we    enjoy    in    the    commonvvealth ,    the 

•  Quod  asquabile  inter  omnes  atque  unutn,  omnibus  e/Te 
|)oteft.    Cic.  p.  Cxcin. 
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foundation  of  liberty,  and  the  fountain  of  equity; 
the  mind,  the  foul,  the  counfel,  and  judgment  of 
the  city  J  whofe  nainifters  are  the  naagiftrates, 
whofe  interpreters  the  judges,  whofe  iervants  are 
all  men  who  mean  to  be  free  *  : — Thofe  laws,  which 
are  right  reafon,  derived  from  the  Divinity,  com- 
manding honefty,  and  forbidding  iniquity  ;  which 
are  filent  magillrates,  vvhere  the  magillrates  are 
only  fpeaking  laws  i  which,  as  they  are  founded 
in  eternal  morals,  are  emanations  of  the  Divine 
mind  f. 

Fifth  jf^  «f  the  life  of  liberty,  and   the  only  remedy 

^^'  *•  againft  felf-intereft,  lies  in  fucceffion  of  powers 
'^  and  perfons,"  the  United  States  of  America 
have  taken  the  mofb  effeftual  meafures  to  fecure 
that  life  and  that  remedy,  in  eftablifhing  annual 
ele(5tions  of  their  governors,  fenators,  and  repre- 
fentatives.  This  v/ill  probably  be  allowed  to  be 
as  perfed  an  eftablifliment  of  a  fucceffion  of 
powers  and  perfons  as  human  laws  can  make  :  but 
in  what  manner  annual  ele6tions  of  governors  and 
fenators  will  operate  remains  to  be  afcertained.  It 
fhould  always  be  remembered,  that  this  is  not  the 
firft  experiment  that  was  ever  made  in  the  world 
of  elections  to  great  offices  of  ftate :    how  they 

'  *  Hoc  vinculum  eft  hujus  dignitatis  qua  fruimer  in  repub- 
Hca,  hoc  fandamentum  libertatis,  hie  fens  squitatis.  Mens, 
eC  animus,  etconfilium,_et  iententiacivitatis,polita  eft  in  legi- 
bus.  Ut  corpora  noitra  fine  mente,  fie  civitas  fine  lege 
fuis  partibus,  ut  nervis  ac  fanguine  et  membris,  uti  non  po- 
reft.  Legum  miniftri,  magiflratus  :  legum  interpretes  judi- 
ces  :  legum  denique  idcirco  omnes  fervi  fumus,  uc  liberi  tR^ 
poffimus.  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  14b. 

f  Lex  nihil  aliudeft  nifi  re6la,  et  a  numine  Deorum  trafta 
ratio,  imperans  honefta,  prohibens  contraria.  Cic.  ii.  in 
Anton.  28.  Ilia  Divina  mens  fumma  lex  eft.  De  Leg.  ii.  11. 
Magiftratum  legem  effe  loqutndem,  legem  magiltratum  mu> 
jum.    De  Leg.  iii,  2. 
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Tiave  hitherto  operated  in  every  great  nation,  and 
what  has  been  their  end,  is  very  well  known.  Man- 
kind have  univerfally  difcovered  that  chance  was 
preferable  to  a  corrupt  choice,  and  have  truftcd  Pro- 
vidence rather  than  themfelves.  Firft  magittrates 
and  fenators  had  better  be  made  hereditary  ac 
once,  than  that  the  people  fhould  be  iiniverfally 
debauched  and  bribed,  go  to  loggerheads,  and  fly 
to  arms  regularly  every  year.  Thank  Heaven  I 
Americans  uhderftand  calling  conventions;  and  if 
the  time  fliould  come,  as  it  is  very  poffible  'ic 
may,  when  hereditary  defcent  (hall  become  a  lefs 
evil  than  annual  fraud  and  violence,  fuch  a  con- 
vention may  dill  prevent  the  firll:  magiflrare  from 
becoming  abfolutc  as  well  as  hereditary. — But  if 
this  argument  of  our  author  is  confidered  as  he 
intended  it,  as  a  proof  that  a  fucceffion  of  powers 
and  perfons  in  one  affembly  is  the  moft  perfe(5t 
commonwealth,  it  is  totally  fallacious. 

Though  we  allow  benevolence  and  generous 
affe(51;ions  to  exit!  in  the  human  bread,  yet  every 
moral  theorift  will  allow  the  felfifh  paflions  in  the 
generality  of  men  to  be  the  ftrongeft.  There  are 
few  who  love  the  public  better  than  themfelves, 
though  all  may  have  fome  afFe6tion  for  the  pub- 
lic. We  are  not,  indeed,  commanded  to  love  our 
neighbour  better  than  ourfelves.  Self-intereft, 
private  avidity,  ambition,  and  avarice,  will  exift  in 
every  ftate  of  fociety,  and  under  every  form  of 
government.  A  fucceffion  of  powers  and  perfons, 
by  frequent  eleflions,  will  not  leflien  thefe  paf- 
fions  in  any  cafe,  in  a  governor,  fenator,  or  repre- 
fentative ;  n^r  will  the  apprehenfion  of  an  ap- 
proaching election  reflrain  them  from  indulgence 
if  they  have  the  power.  The  only  remedy  is  to 
take  away  the  power,  by  controuling  the  felfilh 
avidity  of  the  governor;  by  the  fenate  and  houfe  ; 

of 
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of  the  fenate,  by  the  governor  and  houfe ;  and  of 
the  houfe,  by  the  governor  and  fenate.  Of  all 
poflible  forms  of  government,  a  fovereignty  in  one 
alTemblyj  fucceffively  chofen  by  the  people,  is  per- 
haps the  bed  calculated  to  facilitate  the  gratifica- 
tion of  felf-love,  and  the  purfuit  of  the  private 
intereft  of  a  few  individuals ;  a  few  eminent  con- 
fpicuous  characters  will  be  continued  in  their  feats 
in  the  fovereign  affembly,  from  one  ele6tion  to 
another,  whatever  changes  are  made  in  the  feats 
around  them  ;  by  fuperior  art,  addrefs,  and  opu- 
lence, by  more  fplendid  birth,  reputations,  and 
connexions,  they  will  be  able  to  intrigue  with  the 
people  and  their  leaders  out  of  doors,  until  they 
worm  out  mod  of  their  oppofers,  and  introduce 
their  friends :  to  this  end  they  v,'ill  beftow  all 
offices,  contracts,  privileges  in  commerce,  and 
other  emoluments,  on  the  latter  and  their  connec- 
tions, and  throw  every  vexation  and  difappoini;- 
men;  in  the  way  of  the  former,  until  they  efiablini 
fuch  a  fyftem  of  hopes  and  fears  throughout  the 
ftate  as  fhall  enable  them  to  carry  a  majority  in 
every  frejfh  election  of  the  houfe.  The  judges  will 
be  appointed  by  them  and  their  parry,  and  of  con- 
fequence  will  be  obfequious  enough  to  their  in- 
clinations. The  whole  judicial  authority,  as  well 
as. the  executive,  will  be  employed,  perverted,  and 
proftituted  to  the  purpofes  of  eJefiioneering.  No 
juftice  will  be  attainable,  nor  will  innocence  or 
virtue  be  fafc,  in  the  judicial  courts,  but  for  the 
friends  of  the  prevailing  leaders  :  legal  profecu- 
tions  will  be  inftituted  and  carried  on  againft  op- 
pofers, to  their  vexation  and  ruin  ;  and  as  they 
have  the  public  purfe  at  command,  as  well  as  the 
executive  and  judicial  power,  the  public  money 
will  be  expended  in  the  fame  way.  No  favours 
will  be  attainable  but  by  thofe  who  will  court  the 
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ruling  demagogues  in  the  houfe,by  voting. for  their 
friends  and  inftruments ;  and  penfions  and  pecu- 
niary rewards  and  gratifications,   as  well   as   ho- 
nours and  offices  of  every  kind,  voted  to  friends 
and  partifans.     The  leading  minds  and  moft  .i(ir 
fluental    charafters   among    the    clergy    will    b'e 
courted,  and  the  views  of  the  youth  in. this  de- 
partment will  be  turned  upon  thofe  men,  and  the 
road  to  promotion  and  employment  in  the  church 
will  be  obftrucSted  againft  fuch  as  will  not  worfnip 
the  general  idol.     Capital  characters  among  the 
phyficians  will  not  be  forgotten,  and  the  means  of 
acquiring  reputation  and  practice  in  the  healing 
art  will  be  to  get  the  Hate  trumpeters  on  the  fide 
of  youth.     The  bar  too  will  be  made  fo  fubfer- 
vient,  that  a  young  gentleman  will  have  no  chance 
to  obtain  a  charader  or  clients,  but  by  falling  in 
v/ith  the  views  of  the  judges  and  their  creators. 
Even  the  theatres,  and  adors  and  a6lrelle-s,  mufl 
become  politicians,  and  convert  the  public  plea- 
fures  into  engines  of  popularity  for  the  governing 
mem.bers  of  the   houfe.     The  prefs,    that  greac 
barrier  and  bulwark  of  the  rights  of  mankind, 
when   it  is   protected  in  its  freedom  by  law,  can 
nov/  no  longer  be  free :  if  the  authors,  writers, 
and  printers,  will  not  accept  of  the  hire  that  will 
be  offered  them,  they  muft  fubmit  to  the  ruin  that 
will   be   denounced    againft   them.     The   prefTeS; 
with  much  lecrecy  and  concealment,  will  be  macie 
the  vehicles  of  calumny  againft  the  minority,  and 
of  panegyric  and  empirical  applaufes  of  the  lea- 
ders of  t!ie  majority,  and  no  remedy  can  poiTibly 
be   obtained.     In  one  word,  the  whole  fyftem  of 
affairs,  and  every  conceivable  motive  of  hope  and 
fear,  will  be  employed  to  promote  the  private  inte- 
refts   of  a  few,    and    their  obfequious   majority: 
and   there  is  no  rsmtdy  but  in  arms.     Accord- 
ingly 
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ingly  we  find  in  all  the  Italian  republics  the  mi- 
nority always  were  driven  to  arms  in  defpair. 
**  The  attaining  of  particular  ends  requires  length 
"  of  time  i  defigns  mufl  lie  in  fermentation  to 
'^  gain  the  opportunity  to  bring  matters  to  per- 
"  feftion."  It  is  true  j  but  lefs  time  will  be 
neceflary  in  this  cafe,  in  general,  than  even  in  a 
fimple  hereditary  monarchy  or  ariilocracy. 

An  ariilocracy,  like  the  Roman  fenate,  between 
the  abolition  of  royalty  and  the  inltitution  of  the 
tribunate,  is  of  itfelf  a  faction,  a  private  partial 
intereft.  Yet  it  was  lefs  fo  than  an  aflembly 
annually  chofen  by  the  people,  and  vefted  with  all 
authority,  would  be;  for  fuch  an  aflembly  runs 
fafter  and  eafier  into  an  oligarchy  than  an  heredi- 
tary ariflocratical  alTembly.  The  leading  mem- 
bers having,  as  has  been  before  fliewn  in  detail, 
the  appointment  of  judges,  and  the  nomination  to 
all  lucrative  and  honourable  offices,  they  have 
thus  the  power  to  bend  the  whole  executive  and 
judicial  authority  to  their  own  private  intereft, 
and  by  thefe  means  to  increafe  their  own  reputa- 
tions, wealth,  and  influence,  and  thofe  of  their 
party,  at  every  new  election :  whereas,  in  a  fim- 
ple hereditary  ariftocracy,  it  is  the  intereft  of  the 
members  in  general  to  preferve  an  equality  among 
themfclves  as  long  as  they  can ;  and  as  they  are 
fmaller  in  number,  and  have  more  knowledge,  they 
can  more  eafily  unite  for  that  purpofe,  and  there 
is  no  opportunity  for  any  one  to  increafe  his 
power  by  any  annual  ele6tions.  An  afpiring 
ariftocratic  tliercfore  muil  take  more  time,  and 
ufe  more  addrcfs,  to  augment  his  influence  :  yec 
v/e  find  in  experience,  that  even  hereditary  arifto- 
cracies  have  never  been  able  to  prevent  oligarchies 
rifing  up  among  them,  but  by  the  moft  rigorous, 
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fevere,  and  tyrannical  regulations,  fuch  as  the  In- 
ftitution  of  inquifitions,  &c. 

It  may  Ibiind  oddly  to  fay  that  the  majority  is 
a   faction;    but   it    is,   neverthelefs,  literally  juft- 
If  the  majority  are  partial  in  their  own  favour,  if 
they   refufe   or    deny   a  perfect  equality  to  every 
member  of  the  minority,  they  are  a  faction  :    and 
as  a  popular  affembly,  colleftive  or  reprefentativCj 
cannot  aft,  or  will,  bat  by  a  vote,  the  firft  flep 
they  take,  if  they  are  not  unanimous,  occaflons  a 
divifion  into  majority  and  minority,  that  is,  into 
two  parties,  and  the  moment  the  form.er  is  unjufl: 
it  is  a  fadion.     The  Roman  decemvirs  themfelves 
were  fet  up  by   the  people,   not  by  the  fenate  : 
much  longer  time  would  have  been  required  for 
an  oligarchy  to  have  grown  up  among  the  patri- 
cians   and  in  the  fenate,  if  the    people  had  not 
interpofed  and  demanded  a  body  of  laws,  that  is,  a 
conftitution.     The  fenate  oppofed  the  requifition 
as  long  as  they  could,  but  at  lad  appointed  the 
decemvirs,  much  againfl  their  own   inclinations^ 
and   merely  in  compliance   with  the  urgent  cla- 
mours of  the  people.     Nedham  thinks,  that  *'  as 
"  the  firft  founders  of  the  Roman  liberty  did  well 
**  in  driving  out  their  kings;    fo,  on  the  other 
"  fide,    they  did   very   ill   in    fettling  a  ftanding 
"  authority  within  themfelves."     It  is  really  very 
injudicious,  and  very  ridiculous,  to  call  thofc  Ro- 
man nobles  who  expelled  their  kings,  founders  of 
the    Roman    liberty:    nothing  was    farther  from 
their  heads  or  their  hearts  than  national  liberty ; 
it  was   merely  a  ftruggle    for    power  between   a 
king  and  a  body  of  haughty  envious  nobles  ;   the 
interefts  of  the  people  and  of  liberty  had  no  fhare 
in  it.     The  Romans  might  do  well  in  driving  out 
their  kino; :  he  might  be  a  bad  and  incorrio-ible 
charader  j  and  in  fuch  a  cafe  any  people  may  do 

well 
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well  in  expelling  or  dcpofing  a  king.  But  they 
did  not  well  in  demoliihing  the  fingle  executive 
magiftracy  :  they  Ihouid  have  then  demanded  a 
body  of  laws,  a  definite  conftitucion,  and  an  in- 
tegral iliare  in  the  legidature  for  the  people,  with 
a  precife  delineation  of  the  powers  of  the  firft  ma- 
giftrate  and  fenate.  In  this  cafe  they  would  have 
been  entitled  to  the  praife  of  founders  of  Roman 
liberty:  but  as  it  was,  they  only  fubflituted  one 
fyllem  of  tyranny  for  another,  and  the  new  one 
was  worfe  than  the  old.  They  certainly  "  did 
*^  very  ill  in  fettling  a  ftanding  fovereign  fupreme 
*'  authority  within  themfelves."  Thus  far  our 
author  is  perfedly  in  the  right,  and  the  reafon  he 
gives  for  this  opinion  is  very  well  founded:  it  is 
the  fame  that  was  given  thoufands  of  years  before 
him,  by  Plato,  Socrates,  and  others,  and  has  been 
conftantly  given  by  all  fucceeding  writers  in  fa- 
vour of  mixed  governments,  and  againft  fimplc 
ones,  ''  becaufe,  lying  open  to  the  temptations  of 
"  honour  and  profit,"  or,  in  other  words,  having 
their  ambition  and  vanity,  avarice  and  luft,  hatred 
and  refentment,  malice  and  revenge,  in  fhort, 
their  fclf-love,  and  all  their  paffions  ("  which  are 
"  fails  too  big  for  any  human  bulk")  unreftrain- 
ed  by  any  controuling  power,  they  were  at  once 
tranlported  by  them ;  made  ufe  of  their  public 
power  not  for  the  good  of  the  commonwealth,  but 
for  the  gratification  of  their  private  pafTions, 
whereby  thf  y  put  the  commonwealth  into  frequent 
flames  of  difcontent  and  fedition.  Thus  far  ia 
very  well  :  but  when  our  author  goes  on,  "  which 
''  might  all  have  been  prevented,  could  they 
*'  have  fettled  the  ftace  free,  indeed,  by  placing  an 
"  orderly  fucceffion  of  fupreme  authority  in  the 
*^  hands  of  the  people,"  he  can  be  followed  by  no 
one  who  knows  what  is  in  man,  and  in  fociety—- 

becaufe 
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becaufe  that  fupreme  authority  falls  out  of  the 
whole  body  into  a  majority  at  the  firft  vote,     ^q 
expeft  feTf-denial  from  men,  when   they  have  a 
majority  in  their  favour,  and  confequently  power 
to  gratify  themfelves,  is  to  difoelieve  all  hiftory 
and  univerfal  experience  ;   it  is  to  difbelieve  Reve- 
lation and  the  Word  of  God,  which  informs  us,  the 
heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  defperately 
wicked.     There  have  been  examples   of  felf-de- 
rial,    and  will  be  again  ;  but  fuch   exalted  virtue 
never  yet  exifted  in  any  large  body  of  men  and 
lafted  long  :   and  our  author's  argument  requires 
it  to  be  proved,  not  only  that  individuals,  but 
that  nations  and  majorities  of  nations,  are  capable 
not  only  of  a  fingle  aft,  or  a  few  afts  of  difinterefl;- 
ed  juftice  and  exalted  fclf-denial,  but  of  a  courfe  of 
fuch  heroic  virtue  for  ages  and  generations  j  and 
not  only  that  they  are  capable  of  this,  but  that  it  is 
probable  they  will  pra6life  it.     There  is  no  man 
fo  blind  as  not  to  fee,  rhat  to  talk  of  founding  a 
government  upon  a  fuppofition  that  nations  and 
great  bodies  of  men,  left  to  themfelves,  will  prac- 
tife  a  courfe  of  felf-denial,  is  either  to  babble  like 
a  nev/-born  infant,  or  to  deceive  like  an  unprinci- 
pled   impoflor.      Nedham   has   himfelf  acknow- 
ledged, in  fe.veral  parts  of  this  work,  the  depravity 
of  men  in  very  ftrong  terms.     In  this  fifth  reafon 
he  avers  ''  temptations  of  honour  and  profit  to  be 
"  fails  too  big  for  any  human  bulk."    Why  then 
does  .he  build  a  fyftem  on  a  foundation  which  he-  ;,- 
owns  to  be  fo  unftable  ?  If  his  mind  had  been  at   -  -.• 
liberty  to  follow  his  own  ideas  and  principles,  he 
muft  have  feen,  that  a  fucceffion  of  fupreme  au- 
thority in  the  hands  of  the  people,  by  their  houfe 
of  reprefentatives,  is  at  firft  an  ariflocracy  as  def- 
potical  as  a  Roman  fenate,  and   becomes  an  oli- 
garchy even  fooner  than  rhat  afTembly  fell  into  the 
decemvirate.     There  is   this  infallible  difadvan- 
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tage  in  fuch  a  government,  even  in  comparHbn 
with  an  hereditary  ariflocracy,  that  it  lets  ir>  Vice, 
profligacy,  and  corruption,  like  a  torrent>  with 
tyranny  j  whereas  the  latter  often  guards  the  mo- 
rals of  the  people  with  the  utmoft  fe  verity  : — even 
the  defpotifm  of  ariftocracy  preferves  the  morals 
of  the  people. 

It  is  pretended  by  feme,  that  a  fovereignty  in 
a  lingle  afTembly,  annually  ele(5led,  is  the  only  one 
in  which   there  is  any  refponfibility  for  the  exer- 
cife  of  power.     In  the  mixed  government  we  con- 
tend for,  the  minifters,  at  lead  of  the  executive 
power,  are  refponfible  for  every  inftance  of  the  ex- 
crcife  of  it ;  and  if  they  difpofe  of  a  fingle  com- 
mifljon   by  corruption,  they  are  refponfible  to  a 
houfe  of  reprefentatives,  who  may,  by  impeach- 
ment,   make   them    refponfible    before    a  fenate, 
where  they   may   be   accufed,  tried,  condemned, 
and    punifned,  by  independent  judges.     But  in  a 
fingle  fovereign   afTembly,  each  member,    at  the 
end  of  his  year,  is  only  refponfible  to  his  conftitu- 
ents  J  and    the  majority    of  members    who   have 
been  of  one  party,  and  carried  all   before  them, 
are   to   be  refponfible  only  to  their  conftituents, 
not  to  the  confi:itutnts  of  the  minority  who  have 
been   overborne,  injured,    and   plundered.      And 
who  are  thefe  conftituents  to  whom  the  majority 
are  accountable  ?  Thofe  very  perfons,  to   gratify 
whom  they   have  proftituted     the    honours,    re- 
wards, wealth,  and  juftice  of  the  ftatc.     Thefe, 
inftead  of  punifliing,  will  applaud  ;  inftead  of  dif- 
carding,  will  re-eledl,  with  flill  greater  eclat,  and  a 
mere  numerous  majority  ;  for  the  lofing  caufe  will 
be  deferted  by  numbers  :  and  this  will  be  done  in 
hopes  of  having  ftill   more   injuftice  done,    ftili 
more   honours  and  profits  divided  among  them- 
felves,  to  the  exclufion  and  mortification  of  the 
.wiinority.     It  is  then  aftonilhing  that  fuch  a  fim- 
-I  plc 
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pie  government  fhould  be  preferred  to  a  mixed 
one,  by  any  rational  creature,  on  the  fcore  of  re- 
fponfibiliry.  There  is,  in  fhort,  no  pofiible  v/ay 
of  defending  the  minority,  in  fuch  a  government, 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  majority,  but  by  giving 
the  former  a  negative  on  the  latter,  the  mod  ab- 
furd  inftitution  that  ever  took  place  among  men. 
As  the  mujor  may  bear  all  pofnble  relations  of 
proportion  to  the  minor  part,  it  may  be  fifty-one 
againft  forty-nine  in  an  aflembly  of  an  hundreci, 
or  it  may  be  ninety-nine  againil  one  only  :  it  be- 
comes therefore  neceflary  to  give  the  negative  to 
the  minority,  in  all  cafes,  though  it  be  ever  fo 
fmall.  Every  member  m.uft  polTefs  it,  or  he  can 
never  be  fecure  that  himfelf  and  his  conftituents 
iLall  not  be  facrificed  by  all  the  reft.  This  is  the 
true  ground  and  original  of  the  liberum  veto  in 
Poland  ;  but  the  confequence  has  been  ruin  to 
that  noble  but  ill-conftituted  republic.  One  fool, 
or  one  knave,  one  member  of  the  diet,  which  is 
a  fingle  fovereign  aOembly,  bribed  by  an  in- 
triguing ambalTador  of  fome  foreign  power,  has 
prevented  meafures  the  moft  clTential  to  the  de- 
fence, fafety,  and  exiftence  of  the  nation.  Hence 
humiliations  and  partitions!  This  alfo  is  the  rea- 
fon  on  which  is  founded  the  lav/  of  the  United 
Netherlands,  that  all  the  feven  provinces  muft  be 
unanimous  in  the  adembly  of  the  States  General; 
and  all  the  cities  and  other  voting  l^odies  in  the 
aflfemblies  of  the  fepsrate  ftates.  Having  no  fuf- 
ficient  checks  in  their  uncouth  conftitution,  nor 
any  mediating  power  pofieffcd  of  the  Vvhole  exe- 
cutive, they  have  been  driven  to  detr^and  unani- 
mity inftead  of  a  balance:  and  this  muft  be 
done  in  every  government  of  a  fingle  alTembly,  or 
the  majority  will  inftantly  opprefs  the  minority. 
But  what  kind  of  government  would  that  be  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  or  any  one  of  them^, 
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that  fhould  require  unanimity,  or  allow  of  the  li- 
berum  veto  ?  It  is  fufficient  to  ad*;  the  queftion, 
for  every  man  will  anfwer  it  alike. 

Sixth  No  controverfy  will   be   maintained   with  our 

^'■g*  author,  "  that  a  free  ftatc  is  more  excellent  than 

*'  fimple  monarchy,  or  fimple  ariftocracy."  But 
the  queftion  is.  What  is  a  free  ftate  ?  It  is  plain 
our  author  means  a  finglc  afTembly  of  reprefen- 
tatives  of  the  people,  periodically  eleifled,  and 
vefted  with  the  fupreme  power.  This  is  denied 
to  be  a  free  ftate.  It  is  at  firft  a  government 
of  grnndees,  and  will  foon  degenerate  into  a  go- 
vernment of  a  junto  or  oligarchy  of  a  few  of  the 
moft  eminent  of  them,  or  into  an  abfolute  mo- 
narchy of  one  of  them.  The  government  of  thefe 
grandees,  while  they  are  numerous,  as  well  as 
when  they  become  few,  v/ill  be  fo  opprefTive  to  the 
people,  that  the  people,  from  hatred  or  fear  of  the 
gentlei^ien,  will  fet  up  one  of  them  to  rule  the 
reft,  and  make  lum  abfolute.  Will  it  be  afl<:ed 
how  tliis  can  be  proved  ?  It  is  proved,  as  has 
been  often  already  faid,  by  the  conftitution  of  hu- 
man nature,  by  the  experience  of  the  world,  and 
the  concurrent  teftimony  of  all  hiftory.  The  paf- 
fions  and  defires  of  the  majority  of  the  reprefen- 
tatives  in  alTembly  being  in  their  nature  infatia- 
ble  and  unlimited  by  any  thing  within  their  own 
breafts,  and  having  nothing  to  controul  thena 
without,  will  crave  more  and  more  indulgence, 
and,  as  they  have  the  power,  they  will  have  the 
gratification  ;  and  Nedham's  government  will  have 
no  fecurity  for  continuing  free,  but  the  prefump- 
tion  of  felf-denial  and  felf-government  in  the 
niembers  of  the  aflembly,  virtues  and  qualities 
that  never  exifted  in  great  bodies  of  men,  by  the 
acknowledgment  of  all  the  greateft  judges  of  hu- 
man 
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man  nature,  as  well  as  by  his  own,  when  h«  fays, 
thac  "  temptations  of  honour  and  profit  are  fails 
"  too  big  for  any  human  bulk."  It  would  be  as 
reafonable  to  fay,  that  all  government  is  altoge- 
ther unnecefiary,  becaufe  it  is  the  duty  of  all  men 
to  deny  themfelves,  and  obey  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  the  laws  of  God.  However  clear  the  duty, 
we  know  it  will  not  be  performed  ;  and  therefore 
it  is  our  duty  to  enter  into  affociations,  and  com- 
pel one  another  to  do  fome  of  it. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  people  are  the  bed:  keep- 
ers of  their  own  liberties,  and  the  only  keepers 
who  can  be  always  trufted  ;  and  therefore  the  peo- 
ple's fair,  full,  and  honeft  confent,  to  every  law, 
by  their  reprefentatives,  muft  be  made  an  eflen- 
tial  part  of  the  conftitution  :  but  it  is  denied  that 
they  are  the  bed  keepers,  or  any  keepers  at  all,  of 
their  own  liberties,  when  they  hold  colleflively,  or 
by  reprefentation,  the  executive  and  judicial  pow- 
er, or  the  whole  and  uncontrouled  legiflative  j  on 
the  contrary,  the  experience  of  all  ages  has 
proved,  that  they  inftantly  give  away  their  liber- 
ties into  the  hand  of  grandees,  or  kings,  idols  of 
their  own  creation.  The  management  of  the  exe- 
cutive and  judicial  powers  together  always  cor- 
rupts them,  and  throws  the  whole  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  moll  profligate  and  abandoned  among 
themfelves.  The  honeft  men  are  generally  nearly 
equally  divided  in  fentimenr,  and  therefore  the 
♦vicious  and  unprincipled,  by  joining  one  party, 
carry  the  majority;  and  the  vicious  and  unprin- 
cipled always  follow  the  moft  profligate  leader, 
him  who  bribes  the  higheil,  and  fets  all  decency 
and  fhame  at  defiance  :  it  becomes  more  profit- 
able, and  reputable  too,  except  with  a  very  few, 
to  be  a  party  man  than  a  public  fpiritcd  one. 

It  is  agreed  that  "  the  end  of  all  government 
U  3  "  is 
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*'  is  the  good  and  eafe  of  the  people,  in  a  fecuie 
*'  enjoyment  of  their  rights,  wichouc  opprelTion  j'* 
but  it  niuft  be  remembered,  that  the  rich  zrz  feo- 
fie  as  well  as  the  poor;  that  they  have  rights  as 
well  as  others ;  that  they  have  as  clear  and  as  fa- 
cred  a  riglit  to  their  large  property,  as  others  have 
to  theirs  which  is  fmaller  ;  that  opprefiion  to  them 
is  as  pofTible,  and  as  wicked,  as  to  others  i  that 
ftealing,  robbing,  cheating,  arc  the  fame  crimes  and 
fins,  whether  committed  againft  them  or  others. 
The  rich,    therefore,  ought  to  have  an  effectual 
barrier  in  the  conftitution  againft  being  robbed, 
plundered,  and  murdered,  as  well   as   the  poor; 
and  this  can  never  be  without  an  independent  fe- 
nate.     The  poor  fliould   have   a  bulwark  againft 
the  fame  dangers   and  oppreftions  •,  and  this  can 
never  be  without  a   houfe  of    reprefentatives  of 
the   people.     But  neither  the  rich  nor  the    poor 
can   be  defended   by  their  refpe6live  guardians  in 
the  conftitution,  without  an  executive  power,  veft- 
ed  with  a  negative,  equal   to  either,  to  hold  the 
balance    even    between    them,    and  decide  when 
they   cannot  agree.       If  it   is  aflced,    When  will 
this  negative  be  ufed?    it  may  be  anfwered.   Per- 
haps never  :   the  known  exiftence  of  it  will  pre- 
vent all  occafion  to  exercife  it  ;    but  if  it  lias  not 
a  being,  the  want  of  it  will  be  felt  every  day,    If 
it  has  not  been  uied   in  England  for  a  long  time 
,paft,-  it  by  no  means  follows  that  there  have  not 
V.   ,lieen  occafions  when  it  might  have  been  employed 
with   propriety.     But  one   thing   is  very  certain, 
that  there  have  been  many  occafions  v/hen  the  con- 
il:itution   would   have   been  overturned   fince  the 
Revolution,  if  the  neojntive  had  not  been  an  in- 
dubitable  prerogative  of  the  crown. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  people  are   "  moft  fenfible 
"  of  their  own   burtheni> ;  and  being  put  into  a 
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"  capacity  and  freedom  of  acting,  are  the  mofc 
"  likely  to  provide  remedies  for  their  own  relief." 
For  this  reafon  they  are  an  efTential  branch  of  the 
legidature,  and  have  a  negative  on  all  laws,  an 
abfolute  controul  over  every  grant  of  money,  and 
an  unlimited  right  to  accufe  their  enemies  before 
an  impartial  tribunal.  Thus  far  they  are  moft  kn- 
fible  of  their  burthens,  and  are  moft  likely  to  pro- 
vide remedies.  But  it  is  affirmed,  that  they  are 
not  only  incapable  of  managing  the  executive 
power,  but  would  be  inftantly  corrupted  by  it  in 
iuch  numbers,  as  would  deltroy  the  integrity  of 
all  eledions.  Ic  is  denied  that  the  legiflative 
power  can  be  wholly  entrufted  in  their  hands  with 
a  moment's  fafety :  the  poor  and  the  vicious 
would  inftantly  rob  the  rich  and  virtuous,  fpread 
their  plunder  in  debauchery,  or  confer  it  upon 
fome  idol,  who  would  become  the  defpotj  or,  to 
fpeak  more  intelligibly,  if  not  more  accurately, 
fome  of  the  rich,  by  debauching  the  vicious  to 
their  corrupt  intereft,  would  plunder  the  virtuous, 
and  become  more  rich,  until  they  acquired  all  the 
property,  or  a  balance  of  property  and  of  power, 
in  their  own  hands,  and  domineered  as  defpots  in 
an  oligarchy. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  "  people  know  where  the 
**  fhoe  wrings,  what  grievances  are  moft  heavy," 
and  therefore  they  Ihould  always  hold  an  inde- 
pendent and  efTential  part  in  the  legiflature,  and 
be  always  able  to  prevent  the  fhoe  from  wringing 
more,  and  the  grievances  from  being  made  more 
heavy;  they  fliould  have  a  full  hearing  of  all  their 
arguments,  and  a  full  fhare  of  all  confutations, 
for  eafing  the  foot  where  it  is  in  pain,  and  for  lef- 
fening  the  weight  of  grievances,  or  annihilating 
them  :  but  it  is  denied  that  they  have  right,  or 
^hat  they  fliould  have  power,  to  take  from  one  man 
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his  property  to  make  another  eafy,  and  that  they 
only  know  ^'  what  fences  they  ftand  in  need  of  to 
"  fhelter  them  from  the  injurious  aflaults  of  thofe 
"  powers  that  are  above  them  j"  meaning,  by  the 
powers  above  them,  fenators  and  magiftrates, 
though,  properly  fpeaking,  there  are  no  povv^ers 
,  above  them  but  the  law,  which  is  above  all  men, 
governors  and  fenators,  kings  and  nobles,  as  well 
as  commons. 

The  Americans  have  agreed  with  this  writer  in 
the  fentimtnt,  ''  that  it  is  but  reafon  that  the 
''  people  fhould  fee  that  none  be  interefted  in  the 
*'  fupremc  authority  but  perfons  of  their  own 
*^  eleflion,  and  fuch  as  muft,  in  a  fhort  time,  re- 
*'  turn  again  into  the  fame  condition  with  them- 
"  felves."  This  hazardous  experiment  they  have 
tried,  and,  if  eleflions  are  foberly  made,  it  may 
anfwer  very  well  -,  but  if  parties,  fadions,  drun- 
kennefs,  bribes,  armies,  and  delirium,  come  in,  as 
they  always  have  done  fooner  or  later,  to  embroil 
and  decide  every  thing,  the  people  muft  again 
have  recourfe  to  conventions,  and  find  a  remedy. 
Neither  phllofophy  nor  policy  has  yet  difcovered 
any  other  cure,  than  by  prolonging  the  duration 
of  the  firft  magiftrate  and  fenators.  The  evil 
may  be  lelTened  and  poftponed,  by  eleftions  for 
longer  periods  of  years,  till  they  become  for  lifej 
and  if  this  is  not  found  an  adequate  remedy, 
there  will  remain  no  other  but  to  make  them  he- 
reditary. The  delicacy  or  the  dread  of  unpopu- 
larity, that  fhould  induce  any  man  to  conceal  this 
important  truth  from  the  full  view  and  con- 
templation of  the  people,  would  be  a  weaknefs,  if 
not  a  vice.  As  to  *'  reaping  the  fame  benefit  or 
"■  burthen  by  the  laws  enafted  that  befals  the 
"  reft  of  the  people,"  this  will  be  fecured,  whe- 
ther the  fir/l  magiftrate  and  fenate  be  elective  or 
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hereditary,  as  long  as  the  people  are  an  integral 
branch  of  the  legiflature ;  can  be  bound  by  no 
laws  to  which  they  have  not  confented  ;  and  caa 
be  fubjedled  to  no  tax  which  they  have  not  agreed 
to  lay.  It  is  agreed  that  the  *'  iffue  of  fuch  ^ 
**  conflitution,"  whether  the  governor  and  fenate 
be  hereditary  or  elective,  mud  be  this,  *'  that  no 
**  load  be  laid  upon  any,  but  v.hat  is  common 
*^  to  all,  and  that  always  by  common  confent; 
"  not  to  lerve  the  lufls  of  any,  but  only  to  fup- 
"  ply  the  necefiities  of  their  country."  -'l? 

The  next  paragraph  is  a  figurative  flouri{h,"cal- 
culated  to  amufs  a  populace,  without  informing 
their  underftandings.  Poetry  and  myftics  will 
anfwer  no  good  end  in  difcuffing  queftions  of  this 
nature.  The  fimplefL  ftyle,  the  moft  mathemati-r 
cal  precifion  of  words  and  ideas,  is  beft  adapted 
to  difcover  truth,  and  to  convey  it  to  others,  in 
reafoning  on  this  fubjedlo  There  is  here  a  confu- 
fion  that  is  more  than  accidental — it  is  artful : — 
the  author  purpofely  flates  the  queftion,  and 
makes  the  comparifon  only  between  fimple  forms 
of  government,  and  carefully  keeps  out  of  fioht 
the  idea  of  a  judicious  mixture  of  them  all. 
He  feems  to  fuppofe,  that  the  fupreme  power 
muft  be  wholly  in  the  hands  of  a  fimple  monarch, 
or  of  a  fingle  fenate,  or  of  the  people,  and  ftudi- 
oufly  avoids  confidcring  the  fovereignty  lodged  in 
a  compofition  of  all  three.  "  When  a  fupreme 
power  long  continues  in  the  hands  of  any  per- 
ibn  or  perfons,  they,  by  greatnefs  of  place,  be- 
ing feated  above  the  middle  region  of  the  peo- 
ple, fit  fecure  from  all  winds  and  weathers,  and 
from  thofe  ftorms  of  violence  that  nip  and  ter- 
rify the  inferior  part  of  the  world."  If  this  is 
popular  poetry,  it  is  not  philofophical  reafoningc 
It  may  be  made  a  cjueftion,  whether  it  is  true  in 
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facl,  that  perfons  in  the  high-^r  ranks  of  life  are 
more  exempted  froin  dangers  and  evils  that  threat- 
en the  commonwealth  than  thofe  in  the  middle 
or  lower  rank?  But  if  it  were  tiue,  the  United 
States  of  Am.erica  have  eltablifiied  their  govern- 
ments upon  a  principle  to  guard  againft  it  j  and, 
"  by  a  fuccedive  revolution  of  authority,  they 
**  come  to  be  degraded  of  their  earthly  godheads, 
•*  and  return  into  the  fame  condition  with  other 
'*  mortals  5"  and,  therefore,  "  they  muft  needs  be 
**  more  fenHble  and  tender  of  what  is  laid  upoa 
"  them." 

Our  author  is  not  explicit.     If  he  meant  that 

a  fundamental  law  Ihoiild  be  m.ade,  that  no  man 

fliould  be  chofen  more  than  one  year,   he  has  no 

where  faid  fo.     He  knew  the  nation  would  noc 

have  borne  it.     Cromwell  and  his  creatures  would 

all  have  detefted  it;   nor  would  the   members  of 

the  Long  Parliament,  or  their  conilituents,   have 

approved  it.      The  idea  would    have   been   uni- 

verfally  unpopular.     No  people  in  the  world  will 

bear  to  be  deprived,  at  the  end  of  one  year,  of 

the  fervice  of  their  beft   men,  and  be  obliged  to 

confer  their  fuffrages,  from   year  to  year,  on  the 

next  bed,  until  the  rotation  brings  them  to  the 

■worft.     The  men  of  greateft  intereft  and  infiuenccj 

moreover,   will   govern  j    and   if  they  cannot    be 

chofen  themfeivcs,   they  will   generally  influence 

the  choice  of  others  fo  decidedly,   that  they  may 

be  faid  to   have   the  appointment.     If  it  is  true 

that   **  the  ftrongeft  obligation   that  can  be  laid 

*'^  upon  a  man  in  public  matters,  is  to  fee  that 

'*'  he  eno;ac;e  in  nothing  but  what   muft    either 

"^  offenfively  or  beneficially  refledt  upon  himfelr,'" 

it  is  equally  true  at  leafl  in  a  mixed  government 

as  in  a  fimple  democracy  :    it  is,    indeed,   more 

clearly  and  univcrfally  true^  becaufe  in   the  firfb 
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the  reprcfentatives  of  the  people  being  the  fpecial 
guardians  of  equality,  equity,  and  liberty,  for  the 
people,  will  not  conlent  to  unequal  laws  j  but  in 
the  fecond,  where  the  great  and  rich  will  have  the 
greateft  influence  in  the  public  councils,  they  will 
continually  make  unequal  laws  in  their  own  fa- 
vour, unlefs  the  poorer  majority  unite,  which  they 
rarely  do,  fet  up  an  oppofition  to  them,  and  run 
them  down  by  making  unequal  laws  againft  them. 
In  every  fociety  where  property  exifts,  there  will 
ever  be  a  ftruggle  between  rich  and  poor.  Mixed 
in  one  aOembly,  equal  laws  can  never  be  expefted  : 
they  will  either  be  made  by  numbers,  to  plun- 
der the  few  who  are  rich,  or  by  influence,  to  fleece 
the  many  who  are  poor.  Both  rich  and  poor, 
then,  mufl:  be  made  independent,  that  equal  juf-^ 
tice  may  be  done,  and  equal  liberty  enjoyed  by 
all.  To  expect  that  in  a  Tingle  fovereign  aflfem- 
bly  no  load  fhall  be  laid  upon  any  but  what  i3 
common  to  all,  nor  to  gratify  the  paflions  of  any, 
but  only  to  fupply  the  neceflltics  of  their  country, 
is  altogether  chimerical.  Such  an  aflfembly,  under 
an  awkward  unwieldy  form,  becomes  at  once  a  fim- 
ple  monarchy  in  effeft  :  fome  one  overgrown  ge-^ 
nius,  fortune,  or  reputation,  becomes  a  defpot,  who 
rules  the  ftate  at  his  pleafure,  while  the  deluded 
nation,  or  rather  a  deluded  majority,  thinks  itlelf 
free  j  and  in  every  refolve,  law,  and  2.3:  of  go- 
vernment, you  fee  the  interefb,  fame,  and  power, 
of  that  fingle  individual  attended  to  more  than 
the  general  good. 

It  is  agreed,  that  "  if  any  be  never  fo  good  a 
'*  patriot,"  (whether  his  power  be  prolonged  or 
not)  "  he  will  find  it  hard  to  keep  felf  from 
**  creeping  in  upon  him,  and  prompting  him  to 
**  fome  extravaganctc  for  his  own  private  bene** 
<*  ^c."  But  it  is  averted;,  ^^J^at  power  will  be  pro- 
5  longed 
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longed  In  the  hands  of  the  fame  patriot,  the 
fame  rich,  able,  powerful,  and  vvell-defcended 
citizen,  &c.  as  nnuch  as  if  he  had  a  feat  for  life, 
or  an  hereditary  feat  in  a  fenate,  and,  what  is 
more  deftruftive,  his  power  and  influence  is  con- 
flantly  increafing,  fo  that  felf  is  more  certainly 
and  rapidly  growing  upon  him  j  whereas,  in 
the  other  cafe,  it  is  defined,  limited,  and  never 
materially  varies.  l^y  in  the  firft  cafe,  "  he 
*'  be  fhortly  to  return  to  a  condition  common 
**  with  the  reft  of  his  brethren,"  it  is  only  for  a 
moment,  or  a  day,  or  a  week,  in  order  to  be  re- 
cledled    with    frefh    eclat,   redoubled   popularity, 

'  increafed  reputation,  influence,  and  power.  Self- 
intereft,  therefore,  binds  him  to  propagate  a  falfe 
report  and  opinion,  that  he  "  does  nothing  but 
"  what  is  juft  and  equal,"  while  in  fa6t  he  is 
every  day   doing    what    is    unjuft    and    unequal ; 

'  while  he  is  applying  all  the  offices  of  the  Itate, 
great  and  fmall,  the  revenues  of  the  public,  and 
even  the  judicial  power,  to  the  augmentation  of 
his  own  wealth  and  honours,  and  thofe  of  his 
friends,  and  to  the  punifhment,  depreflion,  and 
deftru<51;ion  of  his  enemies,  with  the  acclamations 
and  hofannas  of  the  majority  of  the  people. 

*'  This,  without  controverfy,  muft  needs  be  the 
'*  mofl:  noble,  the  moft  juft,  and  the  moft  excel- 
"  lent  way  of  government  in  free  ftates,"  provid- 
ed our  author  meant  only  a  mixed  ftate,  in  which 
the  people  have  an  eflfential  fhare,  and  the  com- 
mand of  the  public  purfe,  with  the  judgment  of 
caufps  and  accufations  as  jurors,  while  their  power 
is  tempered  and  controuled  by  the  ariftocratical 
part  of  the  community  in  another  houfe,  and  the 
executive  in  a  diftindl  branch.  But  as  it  is  plain 
his  meaning  was  to  jumble  all  thefe  powers  in  one 
centre,  a  fingle  aftembly  of  reprefentativesj  it  rnift 
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be  pronounced  the  moft  ignoble,  unjufl,  and  de^ 
tellable  fornn  of  government ;  wbrfe  than  even  a 
well-digefteQ  fimple  monarchy  or  ariftocracy. 
The  greateft  excellency  of  it  is,  that  it  cannoc 
laft,  but  hafcens  rapidly  to  a  revolution.  ,^^ 

For  a  further  illuftration  of  this  fubje£t,  let  a 
fuppofition  be  made,  that  in  the  year  1656,  when 
this  book  was  printed,  the  fyftem  of  it  had  been 
reduced  to  practice  :  A  fair,  full,  and  juft  reprefen- 
tation  of  the  people  of  England  appears  in  the 
houfe  of  commons  in  Weftminfler-hall  j  my  lord 
general  Cromwell  is  returned  for  Weftminfter  or 
London  j  Ireton,  Lambert,  &c.  for  other  princi- 
pal cities  or  counties  ;  Monk,  Sir  Harry  Vane, 
&c.  for  others;  and  even  Hugh  Peters  for  fome 
borough; — all  eyes  profoundly  bow  to  my  lord, 
general  as  the  firft  member  of  the  houfe  ;  the 
other  principal  chara6ters  are  but  his  primary- 
planets,  and  the  multitude  but  fecondary ;  altoge- 
ther making  a  great  majority  in  the  interell  of  his 
highnefs  ;  if  the  majority  is  clear,  and  able  to  ex- 
cite a  ftrong  current  of  popular  rumours,  ardor, 
and  enthufiafm,  in  their. favour,  their  power  will 
increafe  with  every  annual  ele6lion,  until  Crom- 
well governs  the  nation  more  abfoiucely  than  any 
fimple  monarch  in  Europe.  If  there  are  in  the 
houfe  any  members  fo  daring  as  to  differ  in  opi- 
nion, they  will  lofe  their  feats,  and  more  fubmif- 
five  character?,  be  returned  in  their  places ;  but 
if  the  great  men  in  the  houfe  fliould  fall  into 
pretty  equal  divifions,  then  would  begin  a  warfare 
of  envy,  rancour,  hatred,  and  abufe  of  each  other, 
until  they  divided  the  nation  into  two  parties,  and 
both  mull:  take  the  field. — Stf^pofe,  for  a  further 
illuftration,  the  monarchical  and  ariflocratical 
branches  in  England  fufpended,  and  all  authority 
lodged  in  the  prefen:  houfe  of  commons  j — fup,- 
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pofe  that,  in  addition  to  all  the  great  national  quef* 
tion  of  legiflacion,  were  added  the  promotion  of 
all  offices  in  the  church,  the  law,  the  army,  navy, 
excife,  curtoms,  and  all  queftions  of  foreign  alli- 
ance ;  let  all  the  foreign  ambalTadors,  as  well  as 
candidates  for  offices,  folicit  there: — the  contem- 
plation muft  be  amufing!  but  there  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  hoiife  could  ferioufly  wifli  it,  after 
thinking  a  moment  on  the  confequence.  The 
objecls  are  fmaller,  and  the  prefent  temptations 
lefs,  in  our  American  houfes  \  but  the  impro- 
priety would  be  equally  obvious,  though  perhaps 
not  fo  inftantaneoufly  deftructive. 

Our  author  proceeds  to  prove  his  do61rine  by 
examples  out  of  Roman  hiltory.  ''  What  more 
"  noble  patriots  were  there  ever  in  the  v^/orld  than 
*^  the  Roman  fenators  were,  while  they  were 
'*  kept  under  by  their  kings,  and  felt  the  fame 
''  burthens  of  their  fury,  as  did  the  reit  of  the 
*'  people?" 

If  by  the  patriots  are  meant  men  who  were 
brave  and  active  in  war  to  defend  the  common- 
wealth againft  its  enemies,  the  Roman  fenators 
and  patricians  were,  under  the  kings,  as  good 
patriots  as  the  plebeians  were,  and  no  better. 
Whether  they  were  ever  kept  under  by  their 
kings,  or  whether  their  kings  were  kept  under  by 
them,  I  fubmit  to  l/ivy  and  Dionyfius.  The 
whole  line  of  their  kings,  Romulus,  Numa,  Ttil- 
lus,  Ancus,  Lucius  Tarquinius,  Servius  Tullius, 
were  meritorious  princes  j  yet  the  patricians  and 
ienators  maintained  a  continual  feries  cf  cabals 
againft  them,  conftantly  confpiring  to  fet  up  on^, 
and  pull  down  another.  Romulus  was  put  tp 
death  by  the  patricians ;  Tullus  Hoflilius  was 
murdered  by  the  patricians ;  Lucius  Tarquinius 
was   afTaffinated   by  the  patricians;    and  Servius 

Tullius 
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Tullius  too  was  murdered  by  the  patricians,  to 
make  way  for  Tarquin.  Some  of  thefe  excellent 
princes  were  deftroyed  for  being  too  friendly  to 
the  people,  and  others  for  not  being  fervile 
enough  to  the  fenate.  If  it  is  patriotifm  to  perfe- 
cute  to  death  every  prince  who  had  an  equitable 
defire  of  doing  juftice,  and  eafing  the  burthens  of 
the  plebeians ;  to  intrigue  in  continual  factions 
to  fet  up  one  king  and  butcher  another;  .to  con- 
fider  friendfhip,  and  humanity,  and  equity,  to  the 
plebeians  as  treafon  againfl  the  flare,  and  the 
higheft  crime  that  could  be  com.mitted  either  by 
a  king  or  patrician  ;  then  the  Roman  fenators 
under  the  kings  were  noble  patriots.  But  the 
utmofl:  degrees  of  jealoufy,  envy,  arrogance,  am- 
bition, rancour,  rage,  and  cruelty,  tliat  ever  con- 
ftituted  the  ariflocraricai  or  oligarchical  character 
in  Sparta,  Venice,  Poland,  or  wherever  unba- 
lanced ariftocratics  have  exifted  and  been  molt 
enormous,  exifted  in  tiie  Roman  oatricians  under 
their  kings. 

What  can  our  author  mean  by  the  fenate  and 
people's  "  feeling  the  burthens  of  the  fury  of  their 
*^  kings  ?"  Surely  he  had  read  the  Roman  hiftory  ! 
Did  he  m.ean  to  rcprefent  it?  The  whole  line  of 
Roman  kings,  until  we  come  to  Tarquin  the 
Proud,  v^ere  mild,  moderate  princes,  and  their 
greateft  fault,  in  the  eyes  of  the  fenators,  v/as  aii 
endeavour  now  and  then  to  protect  the  people 
againfl:  the  tyranny  of  the  fenate.  Their  greateH: 
fault,  in  the  judgm.ent  of  truth,  was  too  much 
complaifance  to  the  fenate,  by  making  the  con- 
ftitution  more  ariftocratical :  witnefs  the  afiem- 
blies  by  centuries  inltituted  by  Servius  Tullius. 

But  Nedham  Iliould  have  confidered  what 
would  have  been  the  fruits  in  Rome,  from  the 
time  of  Romulus,  of  annual  elections  of  fenators  to 

be 
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be  vefled  with  fuprcme  power,  with  all  the  au- 
thority of  the  king,  fenate,  and  people.  All  thofc 
perfons  whofe  names  we  now  read  as  kings,  and 
all  thofe  who  are  mentioned  as  fenators,  would 
have  caballed  with  the  people  as  well  as  one 
another.  Their  pafllons  would  not  have  been 
extinguifhed  i  the  fame  jealoufy  and  envy,  ambi- 
tion and  avarice,  revenge  and  cruelty,  would  have 
been  difplayed  in  affemblies  of  the  people  :  fome- 
times  one  junto  would  have  been  popular,  fome- 
times  another  J  one  fet  of  principles  would  have 
prevailed  one  year,  and  another  the  next  j  now 
one  law,  then  another;  at  this  time  one  rule  of 
property,  at  that  another;  riots,  tumults,  and 
battles,  would  have  been  fought  continually  ;  the 
law  would  have  been  a  perfect  Proteus.  But 
as  this  confufion  could  not  lafl  long,  either  a 
limple  monarchy,  or  an  arifbocracy,  mud  have 
arifen;  thefe  might  not  have  lafted  long,  and  all 
the  revolutions  defcribed  by  Plato  and  Ariftotle 
as  growing  out  of  one  another,  and  that  we  fee  in 
the  Greek,  Roman,  and  Italian  republics,  did 
grow  out  of  one  another,  mud  have  taken  place, 
until  the  people,  weary  of  changes,  would  have 
fettled  under  a  fingle  tyranny  and  (landing  army, 
unlefs  they  had  been  wife  enough  to  eftablifh  a 
well-ordered  government  of  three  branches.  It  is 
cafy  to  mifreprefent  and  confound  things  in  order 
to  make  them  anfwer  a  purpofe,  but  it  was  not 
becaufe  the  authority  was  permanent,  ov  Jiattdingy 
or  hereditary,  that  the  behaviour  of  the  fenate  was 
worfe  after  the  expulfion  of  the  kings  than  it  had 
been  under  them;  for  the  dignity  of  patricians, 
and  the  authority  of  fenators,  was  tc^udWy /landing y 
permanent y  and  hereditary ^  under  the  kings,  from 
the  inftitution  of  Romulus  to  the  expulfion  of 
Tarquin;  as  it  was  nfcerwards,  from  the  expulfion 
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6f  Tarquin  to  the  inditucion  of  tribunes,  and  in- 
deed to  the  fubverfion  of  the  comjp.onwealrh.  It 
was  not  its  permanency,  but  its  omnipotence,  its 
being  unlimited^  unbalanced,  uncontroiiled,  that  oc- 
cafioned  the  abufe;  and  this  is  precilely  what  we 
contend  for,  that  power  is  always  abufed  when 
unlimited  and  unbalanced,  whether  it  be  perma- 
nent or  temporary,  a  diftinftion  that  makes  lictle 
difference  in  cfFe6l.  The  temporary  has  often 
been  the  worft  of  the  two,  becaufe  it  has  often  been 
fooner  abufed,  and  more  grofsly,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain its  revival  at  the  dated  period.  It  is  agreed 
that  patricians,  nobles,  fenators,  the  ariflocratical 
part  of  the  community,  call  it  by  what  name  you 
pleafe,  are  noble  patriots  when  they  are  kepc  ' 
under;  they  are  really  then  the  beft  men  and  the 
beft  citizens :  but  there  is  no  poffibility  of  keep- 
ing them  under  but  by  giving  theai  a  mafter  in  a 
monarchy,  and  two  mafters  in  a  free  government. 
One  of  the  mailers  I  mean  i-s  the  executive  pov/er 
jn  the  firft  magiftrate,  and  the  other  is  the  people 
in  their  houfe  of  reprefentatives.  Under  thefe 
two  mafters  they  are,  in  general,  the  beft  menj 
citizens,  magiilrates,  generals,  or  other  officers  5 
they  are  the  guardians,  ornaments,  and  glory  of  the 
community. 

Nedham  talks  of  "  fenate  Snd  people's  feeling 
"  the  burthens  of  the  fury  of  the  kings  :"  but  as 
we  cannot  accufe  this  writer  of  ignorance^  this 
jTiuft  have  been  either  artifice  or  inadvertenceo 
There  is  not  in  the  whole  Roman  hiftory  fo  happy 
a  period  as  this  under  their  kings.  The  w;iole 
line  were  excellent  characters,  and  fathers  of  their 
people,  notwithftanding  the  continual  cabals  of 
the  nobles  againft  them.  The  nation  was  formed, 
their  morality,  their  religion,  the  maxims  of  their 
government,  were  all  eftabliflied  under  thefs  kirtas  \ 
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the  nation  was  defended  againft  innumerablje  and 
warlike  nations  of  enemies  ;    in  fliort,  Rome  was 
never  fo  well  governed  or  {o  happy.     As  foon  as 
the   monarchy   was   abolifnedj   and   an  ambitious 
republic    of    haughty    afpiring    anllocratics    was 
ereftcd,    they   were    feized   with   the  ambition  of 
'  conqueil,  and  becaine  a  torment  to  themfelves  and 
the    y/orld.     Our  author  conftrfiTes,   that  **  being 
"  freed  fi:om  the  kingly  yoke,  and  having  fecured 
^'   all  power  within  the   hands   of  themfelves   and 
*^  their  pofterity,  they  fell  inro  the  fame  abfurdities 
**  that  had  been  before  committed  by  their  kings, 
*'  {o  that  this  new  yoke  became  more  intolerable 
"  than  the  former."     It  would  be  more  conform- 
able to  the  truth  of  hiilory  to  fay,  that  they  x;0n- 
tinued  to  behave  exactly  as  they  had  done ;  but 
having  no  kings  to  murder,  they  had  only  people 
to  deltroy.     The   fovcreign   power  was  in   them 
under,  the    kirigs,   and    their   greateft    animofity 
»     againft  their  kings,  next  to  the  ambitious  defire  of 
getting  into  their  places,  Vvas   their  too  frequent 
patronage  of  the  people.     The  only  change  made 
Ipy-,  the   revolution  was  to  take  off  a  little  av/e 
whicii  the  name  of  king   infpired.     The  ofBce, 
with, all  its  dignities,  authorities,  and  powers,  was 
in  fa£t  continued  under  the  title  of  conful;  it  was 
inade  annually  elefrive  it  is  true,  and  became   ac- 
,  cord^ng-ly  a  mere  tool  of  the  fenaie,  wholly  defci- 
tiiie  of  2ny  power  or  will  to  protedl  plebeians,  a 
difpoiition  which  the  hereditary  kings  always  dif- 
Govered  more  or  iefs,  and  thereby  became  odious 
.to  the  fenate;  for  there  is  no  fin  or  crime  fo  hei- 
|,..jious,  in  the  judgment  of  patricians,  ^s  for  any  one 
■ti ,- of  thei'r  own  rank  to  court  plebeians,  or  become 
their  pat<ron,  pfp.tectqr,.  or  friend. 

k  is  very  tiue 'that' /^tbc  new  yoke  v.'as  more 
*'  intolerable   than' the  old,  n^r  could  the  peo- 
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*'  pie  find  any  remedy  until  they  procured  that 
''  necelTary  office  of  the  tribunes."  This  was 
feme  remedy,  but  a  very  feeble  and  irreffeflual 
one:  nor,  if  the  people  had  inftituted  an  annual  af- 
femblv  of  5Coreprefentatives,  would  that  have  been 
an  efffedtual  remedy,  without  a  plenary  executive 
power  in  the  conful;  the  fenate  and  affembly  would 
have  been  foon  at  war,  and  the  leader  of  the  vic- 
torious army  mafter  of  the  (late.  If  "  the.  tri- 
*'  buneSj  by  being  vefted  with  a  temporary  au- 
"  thority  by  the  people's  eie£tion,  remained  the 
'^'  more  fen fible  of  their  condition,"  the  American 
governors  and  fenators,  vefted  as  they  are  with  a 
temporary  authority  by  the  people's  eleftion,  v/iU 
remain  fenfible  of  their  condition  too.  If  they  do 
not  become  too  fenfible  of  it,  and  difcover  that 
flattery,  and  bribery,  and  partiality,  are  better  cal- 
culated to  procure  renovations  of  their  authority, 
than  honelly,  liberty,  and  equality,  happy  indeed 
fhali  we  all  be  ! 

*'  What  more  excellent  patriot  could  there  be 
**  than  Manlius,  till  he  became  corrupted  by  time 
*'  and  power  r"  Is  it  a  clear  cafe  that  Manlius  was 
corrupted  ?  To  me  he  appears  the  beft  patriot  in 
Roman  hiftory :  the  moft  humane,  the  mcfc 
equitable  ;  the  greateft  friend  of  liberty,  and  the 
moftdefirous  of  a  conftitution  truly  free-,  the  real 
friend  of  the  people,  and  the  enemy  of  tyranny  in 
every  fhape,  as  well  as  the  greateft  hero  and  v/ar- 
riour  of  his  age — a  much  greater  charailer  tharj 
Camillus.  Our  author's  expreftion  implies,  that 
*^  there  was  no  greater  patriot,"  until  he  faw  the 
neceftity  of  new  modelling  the  conftitution,  and 
was  concerting  meafures  upon  the  true  principle  of 
liberty,  the  authority  of  the  pepole,  to  place  checks 
upon  the  fenate.  But  Manlius  is  an  unfortunate 
jnftance  for  our  author.     It  was  not  time  and 
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power  that  infpired  him  with  his  defigns ;  thfc 
jealoiify  and  envy  of  the  fenate  had  removed  hirh 
from  power :  he  was  neither  conful,  diftator,  nor 
general.  Ariftocratical  envy  had  fet  up  Camillus, 
and  continued  him  in  power,  both  as  conful  and 
diftator;,  on  purpofe  to  rival  and  mortify  Manlius. 
It  was  difcontinuance  of  power  then  that  corrupt- 
ed him,  if  he  was  corrupted  j  and  this  generally 
happens,  difappointed  candidates  for  popular  elec- 
tions fre  as  often  corrupted  by  their  fall  from 
power,  as  hereditary  ariftocratics  by  their  conti- 
nuance in  it. 

"  Who  more  noble,  courteous,  and  well  afFecl- 
"  ed  to  the  common  good  than  Appius  Claudius 
'*  at  firfl:  ?  But  afterwards,  having  obtained  a  con- 
"  tinuation  of  the  government  in  his  own  hands, 
"  be  foon  loft  his  primitive  innocence  and  integ- 
"  rity,  and  devoted  himfelf  to  all  the  praftices 
**  of  an  abfolute  tyrant."  This  is  very  true,  but 
it  Was  not  barely  continuation  of  power,  it  was 
abfolute  power,  that  did  the  mifchicf.  If  the 
power  had  been  properly  limited  in  degree,  it 
inight  have  been  continued,  without  limitation  of 
time,  without  corrupting  him  :  though  it  might  be 
better  to  limit  it,  both  in  degree  and  in  time  ; 
and  it  muft  never  be  forgotten  that  it  was  the 
"people,  not  the  fenate,  that  continued  him  in 
power. 

The  fenate  adted  an  arbitrary  and  reprehenfible 
part,  when  they  thought  to  continue  Lucius  Quin- 
tius  in  the  confulfhip  longer  than  the  time  limited 
by  law  :  by  violating  the  law  they  became  tyrants, 

'arid  their  aft  was  void.  That  gallant  man  a6led 
only  the  part  of  a  good  citizen  in  refufmg  to  fet 
a  precedent  fo  prejudicial  to  the  Roman  conftitu- 

"tion;  his  magnanimity  merits  praife  :  but  per- 
haps he  was   the  only  fenator  v/ho  would  have 
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r.efufed,  and  we  cannot  fafely  reckon  upon  fuch 
felf-denial  in  forming  any  confticucion  of  govern- 
ment. But  it  may  be  depended  on^  that  when 
the  whole  power  is  in  one  affembly,  whether  of 
patricians  or  plebeians,  or  any  mixture  of  both,  a 
favourite  will  be  continued  in  power  whenever  the 
majority  wifhes  it,  and  every  conceivable  funda- 
mental law,  or  even  oath,  againft  it  will  be  dif- 
penfed  with. 

A  fcventh  reafon,  why  a  people  qualified  with  Seventh 
a  due  and  orderly  fuccefllon  of  their  fupreme  •^''S' 
aflemblies  are  the  beft  keepers  of  their  own 
liberties,  is,  *^  becaufe,  as  in  other  forms,  thofe 
perfons  only  have  accefs  to  government  who 
are  apt  to  ferve  the  luft  and  will  of  the  prince, 
or  elfe  are  parties  or  compilers  with  fome 
popular  faction;  fo  in  this  form  of  government 
by  the  people,  the  door  of  dignity  (lands  open 
to  all,  without  exception,  that  afcend  thither 
"  by  the  fteps  of  worth  and  virtue  :  the  confider- 
"  ation  whereof  hath  this  noble  effeft  in  free 
"  ftates,  that  it  edges  men's  fpirits  with  an  aftive 
"  emulation,  and  raifeth  them  to  a  lofty  pitch  of 
"  defign  and  action." 

This  is  a  mafs  of  popular  afTertions,  either  ha- 
zarded at  random,  or,  if  aimed  at  a  point,  very 
little  guarded  by  the  love  of  truth.  It  is  no 
more  true,  that  in  other  forms  thofe  perfons  on/y 
have  accefs  to  government  who  are  apt  to  ferve 
the  lull  and  will  of  a  prince  or  a  faftion,  than  it 
is  that,  in  our  author's  form,  thofe  only  would 
obtain  eledions  who  will  ferve  the  lufts  and  wills 
of  the  mod  idle,  yicious,  and  abandoned  of  the 
people,  at  the  expence  of  the  labour,  wealtli,  and 
reputation  of  the  moff:  induftrious,  virtuous,  and 
pious.     The  door  of  dignity,  in  fuch  a  govcrn- 
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mentj  is  fo  far  from  Handing  open  to  all  of  wditft' 
and  virtue,  that,  if  the  executive  and  -judicial 
powers  are  managed  in  it,  virtue  and  wo;th  will 
foon  be  excluded.  In  an  abfolute  monarchy  the 
road  to  preferment  may  lie  open  to  all.  In 
an  arjflocracy,  the  way  of  promjotion  may  be 
open  to  all,  and  all  offices  in  the  executive  de- 
partment, as  in  the  army,  navy,  courts  of  juftice, 
foreign  embafiles,  revenues,  &c.  may  be  filled 
from  any  clafs  of  the  people.  In  a  mixed  govern- 
ment confifiing  of  three  branches,  all  offices  ever 
will  be  open,  for  when  the  popular  branch  is  def- 
tined  exprefsly  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  people, 
it  is  not  probable  they  Vv'ill  ever  confent  to  a  law 
that  lliall  exclude  any  clafs  of  their  conftituents. 
In  this  kind  of  governmcnCj  indeed,  the  chance 
for  merit  to  prevail  is  greater  than  in  any  other. 
The  executive  having  the  appointment  to  all 
cilices,  and  thr  minifters  of  that  executive  being 
refponfible  for  every  exercife  of  their  povver,  they 
are  more  cautious  j  they  are  refponfible  to  their 
mafter  far  the  recommendations  they  give,  and  to 
the  nation  and  its  reprefentatives  for  the  appoint- 
ments that  are  made:  whereas  a  fingle  repre- 
fentative  afifembly  is  accountable  to  nobody.  If 
it  is  admitted  that  each  member  is  accountable  to 
his  conftituents  for  the  vote  he  gives,  what  is  the 
penalty  ?  No  other  than  not  to  vote  for  him  at 
the  next  election.  And  what  punifhment  is  that  ? 
His  conftituents  know  nor  care  any  thing  about 
any  offices  or  officers  but  fuch  as  lie  within  the 
limits  of  their  parifii ;  and  let  hisn  vote  right  or 
wrong  about  all  others,  he  has  equally  their 
thanks  and  future  votes.  What  can  the  people  of 
the  cities,  countries,  boroughs,  and  corporations 
in  England  know  of  the  charaders  of  all  the  gene- 
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rals,  admirals,  amba0adors,  judges,  snd  billiops, 
whom  they  never  faw,  nor  perhaps  heard  of? 

But  was  there  never  a  Sully,  Colbert,  M:^lcfiier- 
bes,  Turgotjor  Neckar,  called  co  power  in  France? 
nor   a   Burleigh,   nor   a}  Pitt,  in  England  ?    Was 
there  never  a  C;imillus  appointed  by  a  Icnate,  nor 
a  De  Ruyter,   Van   Tromp,  or  De  Witt,  by  an 
arifiocratical  body  ?   When  a  writer  is  not  careful 
to  confine  himfelf  to  truth,  but  allows  hinnfelf  a 
latitude  of  affirmation  and  denial,  merely  addrefT- 
ed  to  an  ignorant  populace,  tliere  is  no  end  of 
ingenuity  in  invention.     In  this  cafe   his   objeft' 
was  to  run  down  an  exiled  king,  and  a  deprefled 
nobility  ;   and  it  mull  be  confelTed  he  is  not  very 
delicate  in  his  means.     There  are,  in  truth,  exam- 
ples innumerable  of  excellent  generals,  admirals, 
judges,   ambaiTadors,    biihops,    and    of  all    other 
officers  and  raagiftrates  appointed  by   monarchs, 
abfolute  as  well  as  limited,  and  by  hereditary  fe- 
nates;     excellent    appointments    have    been    alfo 
made   by  popular  aiTemblies  :   but  candour  mufb 
allow,  ;:hat   very  weak,  injudicious,  and  unfortu- 
nate choices  have   been  fom.etimes  made  by  fuch 
aiTemblies  too.     Bi;t  the  bed  appointments  for  a 
courfe    of  time    have   invariably    been    made    in 
mixed    governmenrs.      The   "  active    em^ulation" 
in  ivQQ  ftates  is  readily  allowed;   but  it  is  not  Ic-fs 
ai'Aive,  Icfs  general,  or  iefs  lofty,  in  defign  or  acftion, 
in  mixed  governments  than  in   fimple  ones,  even 
fjmple    democracies,    or    thofe    which    approach 
neareft    to    that    defcription  :     and  *  the    iafbinces 
ailcdged  from  tiie  Roman  hiftory  are  full  proofs  of 
this. 

"  During  i\-\Q  vafialage  of  the  Romans  under 
"  kirtgs,  wc  read  not  of  any  notable  exploits,  but 
*'  find  them  confined  wirhin  a  narrow  compals  ; 
"  oppreflcd  at  home,  snd  ever  and  anon  ready  to 
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^.\  be  fwailowed  up  by  their  enemies."  It  is  reaUy 
impoflible  to  guefs  where  this  author  learnt  his 
hiitory.  The  reigns  of  the  k'ings  are  a  complete 
confuiation  of  his  afiertions.  The  vatTalage  was 
to  the  nobles,  if  to  any  body,  under  the  kings. 
The  kings  wei-e  friends  and  fathers  of  the  people 
in  general.  If  the  people  were  oppreffed  at  home, 
it  was  by  the  patricians;  but  they  appear  to  have 
been  much  lefs  oppreffed  than  they  were  under 
the  ariftocracy  which  fucceeded  the  abolition  of 
monarchy,  as  our  author  himfelf  confefles.  "  But 
"  when  the  people  were  made  free,  indeed,  and 
"the  people  admitted  into  a  (hare  and  interefl  in 
^'  the  government,  as  well  as  the  great  ones,  then 
*'  it  was  that  their  power  began  to  exceed  the 
"  bounds  of  Italy,  and  afpire  towards  that  pro- 
•?'  digious  emijire."  Was  Rome  ever  a  free  ftate, 
according  to  our  author's  idea  of  a  free  flace  ? 
"Were  the  people  ever  governed  by  a  fuccefllon  of 
Sovereign  power  in  their  afiemblies  ?  Was  imt  the 
fenate  the  real  fovereign,  through  all  the  changes, 
from  Romulus  to  Julius  C^far  ?  When  the  tri~ 
liunes  were  infticuted,  the  people  obtained  a  check 
upon  the  fenate,  bur  not  a  balance.  The  utmoft 
that  can  with  truth  be  faid  is,  that  it  was  a  mixed 
government  compofed  of  three  powers  ;  the  mo- 
narchical in  the  kings  or  confuls,  the  ariftocra- 
tical  in  the  fenate,  and  the  democratical  in  the 
people  and  their  tribunes,  with  the  principal  (hare 
and  real  fovereignty  in  the  fenate.  The  mixture 
was  unequal,  and  the  balance  inadequate;  bur  ic 
was  this  mixture,  with  all  its  imperfeflions,  that 
**  edged  men's  fpirits  with  an  a61ive  emulations 
^f^and  raifed  them  to  a  lofty  pitch  of  defign  and 
*'  action."  It  was  in  confequence  of  this  compo- 
fuionj  that  "  their  thoughts  and  power  began  to  ex- 
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55  ceed  the  bounds  of  Italy,  and  afpire  towards 
<•'  that  prodigious  empire,"  In  Rich  a  mixture, 
where  the  people  have  a  fhare,  and  "  the  road  to 
*'  preferment  lies  plain  to  every  man,  no  public 
"  work  is  done,  nor  any  conqueft  made,  but  every 
"  man  thinks  he  does  and  conquers  for  himfelf " 
in  fome  degree.  But  this  fentiment  is  as  vivid 
and  active,  furely,  where  the  people  have  an  equal 
fhare  with  the  fenate,  as  where  they  have  only  an 
imperfed  check  by  their  tribunes.  When  our 
author  advances,  "  that  it  was  not  alliance,  nor 
"  friendfhip,  nor  faflion,  nor  riches,  that  could 
^*  advance  men,"  he  affirms  more  than  can  be 
proved  from  any  period  of  the  Roman  or  any 
other  hiftory.  If  he  had  contented  himfelf  with 
faying,  that  thefe  were  not  exclufive  or  principal 
caufes  of  advancement,  it  would  have  been  as 
great  a  panegyric  as  any  nation  at  any  period  has 
defervcd.  Knowledge,  valour,  and  virtue,  were 
ofien  preferred  above  them  all;  and,  if  we  r.dd,  ge- 
neralfyy  it  is  as  much  as  the  truth  will  bear.  Our 
author  talks  of  a  preference  of  virtuous  poverty; 
but  there  was  no  moment  in  the  Roman,  or  any 
other  hiftory,  when  poverty,  however  virtuous, 
was  preferred  for  its  own  fake.  There  have  beea 
times  and  countries  when  poverty  was  not  an  in- 
fuperable  objection  to  the  employment  of  a  man 
in  the  higheit  ilations  ;  but  an  abfolute  love  of 
poverty,  and  a  preference  of  a  man  for  that  attri- 
bute alone,  never  exifced  out  of  the  imaginations 
of  enthufiaftic  writers. 

In  the  Roman  ftory,  fome  few  of  their  brave 
patriots  and  conquerors  v^ere  men  oi  fmali  for- 
tune, and  of  fo  rare  a  temper  of  fpirit,  that  they 
little  cared  to  improve  them,  or  enrich  themfelves 
by  their  public  employment.  Some,  indeed,  were 
buried  at  the  public  charge.     And  perhaps  this 
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race  is  not  quite  extind  j,  but  the  examples  are  fo 
rare,  that  he  who  fliall  build  his  frame  of  govern- 
ment upon   a  prefumption  that  characflers  of  this 
ilamp  wHl  arife  in   fuccefiion,  in  fufficient  num- 
bers to  prelerve  the  honour  and  liberty,   and  pro- 
mote the  profperity  of  his  people,  will  find  himfelf 
miltaken.    ''  The  time  will  come,"  faid  a  Roman 
lenator,   "  when  Horatii   and  Valerii  will  not  be 
'*  found  to  forego  their  private  fortunes  for  the  fake 
"'  of  plebeian  libercy."  His  prediftion  was  fulfilled; 
and   a  fimilar  prophecy  will    be  accompliflied  in 
every  nation  under   heaven.      The   inftances  too 
of  this  kind,  in  the  Roman  hiflory,  are  all  of  pa- 
tricians and  fcnators  :    we  do  not  find   one  exam* 
pie  of  a  popular  tribune  w^ho  was  fo   in  love  with 
povertyo     Cincinnatus  was  a  patrician,  a  fenator 
of  a  fplendid  family  and  no  mean   fortune,  until 
his  fon  Csefo  was  profecuted,  and  obliged  to  fly 
from  his   baiL      The   father  had   too   noble   and 
fubiime  a  fpirit  to  let  the  bail   be  ruined,  and  fold 
his  fortune  to  pay  the  forfeiture  :  when  this  was 
done,  he  had  only  four  or  fix  acres  left.     But  who 
was  it  that  made  him  dictator?    Not  the  people, 
tJor  the  tribunes,  but  the  fenate,  that  verv  ftand- 
ing  power  againfl:  which  our  author's  whole  book 
is   written  :    by   no  means  by  a   fuccefiive  love- 
rcignty  of  the  people's  reprefentatives,  which  ouf 
author  all  along  contends  for.     Had  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  ditftator  at  that  time  lain  with  the  peo-i 
pie,   m.oft  probably  a  richer  aian  would  have  had 
the  preference.     He  behaved  with  fo  much  mag- 
nanimity, integrity,  and  wifdom,  that  he  fubdued 
the  enemy,  and  quitted  his  authority  with  all  wil- 
lingnefs,    and  returned    to   painful    private    life. 
This  example  is  a  good  argument  for  a  mixed  go- 
vernment, and  for  a  fenate  as   an  efiential  part  of 
it  J  but  no  argument  for  a  fuccefTive  fovereignty 
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in   the  people's  reprefentatives.     Gracchus,   Ma- 
rius,  Sylla,  and  Csfaf,  whofe  elevation  to  power 
was   by  the  people,  in  oppofuion  to  the   fenate, 
did  not  exhibit  fuch  nnoderation  and  contentnnent. 
— Our  author's  other   examples  of  Lucius   Tar- 
quin,  and  Atcilius  Regukis,  by  no  means   prove 
fuch  difinte^-efted  and   magnanimous  virtue  to  be 
ordinary  in    fhat    (rate,  nor  Lucius  Paulus  ^mi- 
lius".     Lucius  Tarquin,  or  Lucius  Tarquipius  Col- 
latinus,   was   not  only  a  patrician  and   a  fenator, 
but  of   the   roval    fam-ly,    and  therefore    by   no 
means  an  example  to  fnov/  what  the  conduft  of  a 
genera),   or   other  officer  or   magiftraue,  will  be, 
who  fiiall  be  appointed  by  a  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple's  fuccefnve   annual   reprefentatives^     He  was 
the   hufband  of   Lucretia,  whofe   blood   had   ex- 
pelled the  king.     It  was  in  an  aflembly  of  the  cen- 
turies, where  the  fenare  were  all  powerful,  that  he 
was  appointed  conful  with  Brutus.     Valerius  was 
the  favourite  of  the  plebeians.     Collacia  had  been 
given  by  the  king  to  Ancus Tarquin,  becaufe  he  had 
no  eftate ;  and  from  thence  the  family  were  called 
Collacince.     At  the  fiege  of  Ardea  the  frolic  com- 
menced between    Collatinus  and  the  other  young 
Tarquins,  over  wine,  which  ended  in  the  vifit  to 
their  wives,  which  proved  at  firll  fo  honourable  to 
the  domeftic  virtues  of  Lucretia,   and  afcervv'ards 
fo  fatal  to  her  life  j   it  occafioned  alfo  the  expul- 
fion  of  kings,  and  inftitution  of  confuls.     Brutus 
and  Collatinus  were  created  confuls,  but  by  whom  ? 
By  the  people,  it  is  true,  but  it  was  in  their  af- 
fembly  by  centuries;  fo  chat  it  was  the  fenate  and 
patricians   who  decided  the  vote.     If  the  people 
in  their  tribes,  or  by  their  fucceffive   reprefenta- 
tives, had   made   the   election,  Collatinus   would 
not  have  been  chofen,  Irjt  Valerius,  who  expefted 
it,  and  had  nrioft  contributed,  next  to  Brutus,  to 
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the  revolution.  And,  by  the  way,  we  mayobferve 
here,  that  an  averfion  to  public  honours  and  offices 
by  no  means  appears  in  the  behaviour  of  the  virtu- 
ous and  popular  Valerius.  Hisdefire  of  the  office  of 
conful  was  fo  ardent,  that  his  difappointment  and 
chagrin  induced  him,  in  a  fuilen  ill-humour,  to 
withdraw  from  the  fenate  and  the  forum,  and  re- 
nounce public  affairs;  which  fo  alarmed  the  people, 
that  they  dreaded  his  reconciliation  and  coalition 
with  the  exiled  family.  He  foon  removed  this  jea- 
loufy,  by  taking  the  oath  by  v»hich  Brutus  wanted 
to  bind  the  fenate  againil  kings  v.  A  kingly  govern- 
ment. All  the  art  of  the  patricians,  with  Brutus  at 
their  head,  was  now  exerted,  to  intoxicate  the  people 
with  fuperftition.  Sacrifices  and  ceremonies  were 
introduced,  and  the  confuls  approaching  the  altar, 
fwore,  for  themfelves,  their  children,  and  all  pof- 
terity,  never  to  recal  Tarquin  or  his  fons,  or  any 
of  his  family;  that  the  Romans  fhould  never 
more  be  governed  by  kings  ;  that  thofe  who  fliould 
attempt  to  reftore  monarchy  fhould  be  devoted  to 
the  infernal  gods,  and  condemned  to  the  moft 
cruel  torments  :  and  an  abhorrence  of  royalty  be- 
came the  predominant  character  of  the  Romans, 
to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  could  never  bear  the 
name,  of  king,  even  when,  under  the  emperors, 
they  admitted  much  more  than  t\\tthing'\n  an  un- 
limited defpotifm.  But  is  the  caufe  of  liberty, 
are  the  rights  of  mankind,  to  ftand  for  ever  on  no 
better  a  foundation  than  a  blind  fuperftition,  and 
a  popular  prejudice  againil  a  word,  a  mere  name? 
It  was  really  no  more  in  this  cafe  :  for  even 
Brutus  himfelf  intended  that  the  confuls  fliould 
have  all  the  power  of  the  kings;  and  it  was  only 
againfi:  a  family  and  a  name  that  he  declared 
war.  If  nations  and  peoples  cannot  be  brought 
to  a  more  rational  way  of  thinking,  and  to  judge 
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fif  things,  inftead  of  being  intoxicated  with  pre* 
judice  and  fuperftition  againft  words,  it  cannot  be 
expe(5led  that  truth,  virtue,  or  liberty,  will  have 
much  chance  in  the  eft^blifhment  of  governments. 
The  monarchical  and  ariftocratical  portions  of 
Ibciety  will  for  ever  underitan-d  better  how  to  ope- 
rate upon  the  fuperftition,  the  prejudices,  paiTions, 
fancies,  and  fenfes  of  the  people,  than  the  demo^ 
cratical,  and  thej^efore  will  for  ever  worm  out 
liberty,  iffhe  has  no  other  refource. 

Tarquin,  by  his  ambaffadors,  folicited  at  leafl 
the  reftoracion  of  his  property.  Brutus  oppofed 
u.  Coliauinus,  the  other  conful,  advocated  the  de- 
mand of  his  roy  ■"  banifhed  coiifm.  The  fenate  was 
divided  :  the  queftion  was  referred  to  the  people 
alTembled  by  centuries.  The  two  confuls  zealoufly 
fupported  their  different  opinions.  Collatinus  pre- 
vailed by  one  vote.  Tarquin's  ambalTadors  re- 
joice and  intrigue.  A  conspiracy  was  formed,  in 
-which  a  great  part  of  the  young  nobility  was  con- 
cerned ;  tv/o  of  the  Vitellii,  fons  of  CoUannus's 
filter,  and  brothers  of  Brutus's  wife  ;  two  of  the 
Aquilii,  fons  of  another  fiiler  of  Collatinus,  as 
well  as  two  of  Brutus's  fons,  were  engaged  in  it. 
When  the  confpiracy  was  difcovered,  Brutus  alone 
was  inexorable.  Collatinus  endeavoured  to  fave 
his  nephews. — Collatinus,  as  the  hufband  of  Lu- 
cretia,  appears  to  have  been  aftuated  by  refent- 
ment  againft  the  perfon  of  Tarquin,  but  not  to 
have  been  very  hearty  in  the  expulfion  of  the  fa- 
mily, or  the  abolition  of  monarchy.  His  warmly 
contending  for  the  reftitution  of  Tarquin's  ef- 
fefts,  and  his  averlion  to  the  condemnation  of  the 
confpirators,  completed  his  ruin  with  Brutus. 
He  affembled  the  people,  and  was  very  forry  that 
the  Roman  people  did  not  think  their  liberties 
fafe  while  they  faw  the  name  and  blood  of  Tar- 
quin not  only  fafe  in  Rome,  but  veiled  with  fo- 
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vereign  power,  and  a  dangerous  obftaele  to  li- 
berty. Collatinus  was  amazed  ac  fuch  a  fpeech, 
and  prepared  tu  defend  hinnfelf  from  this  attack  j 
but  finding  his  father- in-iavv  Spurius  Lucretius 
join  Brutus,  and  other  principal  men,  in  perluading 
him,  and  fe-aring  that  he  fhould  be  forced  into 
banifhment,  with  the  confifcation  of  his  eftate,  he 
abdicated  the  confulfhip,  and  retired  to  Lavini- 
tim :  but  he  carried  all  his  efrcifls  with  him,  and 
twenty  talents,  or  ;^.3^875  fterling,  to  which  Bru- 
tus added  five  talents  more,  a  moll  enormous  fum, 
if  we  confider  the  univcrfal  poverty  of  that  age, 
and  the  high  value  of  money.— Is  it  pofTible  to 
fi-nd,  in  this  character  and  condu6l  of  Collatinus, 
'  fuch  difmterefted  and  magnanimous  virtue  as  our 
author  fpeaks  of?  Is  this  an  example  to  prove 
that  difmterefled  virtue  was  frequent  in  that  ftate  ? 
He  mufl  have  been  dead  to  every  manly  feeling, 
if  he  had  not  refented  the  rape  and  death  of  his 
wife.  He  did  not  retire  but  to  avoid  banifh- 
iTient ;  nor  vvas  he  contented  without  his  whole 
eflate,  and  a  fplendid  addition  to  it :  fo  that 
there  is  fcarcely  a  character  or  anecdote  in  hiftory 
lefs  to  our  author's  purpofe  in  any  point  of  view. 

There  is  an  extravagance  in  many  popular  wri- 
ters in  favour  of  republican  governments,  which 
injures  much  oftencr  than  it  ferves  the  caufe  of  li- 
berty. Such  is  that  of  our  author,  when  he  cites 
the  example  of  Regulus.  Let  us  firft  remember' 
however,  that  Regulus  was  a  patrician  and  a  fe- 
nator,  and  that  he  was  appointed  to  his  command, 
and  continued  in  it,  by  the  fenate  i  and  therefore, 
inftead  of  being  an  example  in  honour  of  a  fim- 
pie  or  a  repreientative  democracy,  it  operates  in 
fiivour  of  an  arifcocracy,  or  at  moft  in  favour  of 
a  mixed  governm.ent,  in  which  an  ariftocracy  has 
one  full  tiTtir(J  part.     Regulus  had  been  in  a  courfe 
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of  vl£lory,  which  the  fenate  would  not  interrupt, 
and  therefore  coniinued   him  in  the  comnnand  of 
che  army.     He  wrote  to  the  fenate  to  complain 
of  it.     The  glory  of  it  to  himfelf,  the  advantage 
to  the  publicj  was  not  reward  enough  for  him. 
He  demanded  a  fucceflbr  j   and  what  was  his  rea- 
fon  ?    A  thief  had  fiolen  his  tools  of  hufbandry 
ufcd  in  manuring;  his  tenant  was  dead,  and  his 
prefence   was   abfolutely  necelTary  to  preveni!  his 
wife  and  children   from  ftarving.     Is   it  possible 
to   read   this  without  laughter   and  indignadcfh  ; 
laughter  at   the   folly  of  that  government  which 
made  fo  poor  a  provifion  for  its  generals,  and  in- 
dignation at  the  fordid  avarice  of  that  fenate  and 
people,  who  could  require  a  threat  of  refignation 
from  the  conqueror  of  Carthage  to  induce'  thcJm 
to  provide  for  his  wife  and  children.     The  Icnate 
decreed  that  his  field  Hiould  be  cultivated  at  the 
public  expence,  that  his  working  tools  fhould  be 
replaced,  and  his  wife  and  children  provided  for. 
Then,   indeed,  Reguius's   averfion   to  the  fervice 
was  removed :    to  fuch   fordid  condefcendorFS  to 
the  prejudices  and  the  meannefs  of  ihe  dingy  and 
envious  parts  of  the  community  are  fuch  exalted 
fouls  as  that   of  Regulus  obliged  fometimes  to 
fubmit ;    but  the  eternal  panegyrics  of  republican 
writers,  as  they  call  themfelvcs,  will  never  recon- 
cile mankind  to  any  thing  fo  ridiculous  and  con- 
temptible.    The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire: 
he  who  labours  for  the  public  Ihould  live  by  the 
public,  as  much  as  he  who  preaches  the  gofpel 
fliould   live  by  the  gofpel;  and  thefe  maxims  of 
equity  are  approved  by  all  the  generous  part  of 
mankind.    And  the  people  whofe  heads  are  turn- 
ed vv'ith  contrafled  notions  of  a  contrary  nature, 
will  for  ever  be  the  dupes  of  the  defigning ;  for 
-  where 
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where  you  will  find  a  fingle  Regulus,  you  will  find 
ten  choufand  C^fars. 

The  example  of   Paulus   ^milius   is  equally 
hoftile  to  our  author's  fyftem,  and  equally  friendly 
to  that  which  we  contend  for.     The  firft   conful 
of  that  name,  the  conqueror  of  Illyrfcum,  in  533, 
although  he  returned  to  Rome  in  triumph,  yet,  at 
the   expiration  of  his  office,  he  was  cited  before 
the  people,  in  their  tribes,  and  accufed  of  having 
converted  part  of  the  fpoils  to  his  own  ufe.  ^mi- 
lius   had  great  difficulty  to  efcape  the  condemna- 
tion which  his  colleague  fuffered.     This  great  pa- 
trician and  conful  commanded,  and  was  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Cannae.     His  fon,  of  the  fame  name.^ 
whofe  fiLier  ^Emilia    was    married    to   the   great 
Scipio,  diftinguifhed   himfelf   by   avoiding  thofc 
intrigues,    folicitations,    carefles,    and  other  arti- 
fices, praftifed  by  molt  candidates,  even   at  this 
time,   562.     His  pains  were  employed  to  make 
himfelf  efteemed  by  valour,  juftice,  and  ardor  in 
his  duty,  in  which  he  furpaffed  all  the  young  mert 
of  his  age.     He  carried  the  sdiiefhip  againft  ten 
competitors,  every  one  of  whom   was  fo  diftin- 
guiffied  by  birth  and  merit  as  afterwards  to  ob- 
tain the  confulfhip.     By  his  wife  Papiria  he  had 
two  fons,  whom  he  procured  to  be  adopted  into 
the  mod  illuftrious  houfes  in   Rome ;  the  eldeft 
by  Fabius  iMaximus,  five  times  conful  and  dicta- 
tor ;   the  younger  by  a  fon  of  Scipio  Africanus. 
His  two  daughters  he  married,  one  to  a  fon  of 
Cato  the  Cenfor,  and  the  other  to  Tubero.     In 
563  he  gained  a  complete  viftory  over  the  Lufi- 
ranians,  in  which  he   killed  them  eighteen  thou- 
fand  men,  and   took    their  camp,   with   thirteen 
hundred  prifoners.     In  the  offices  of  jedile,  and  of 
augur,  he  excelled  all   his  contemporaries   in  the 
knowledge  and  praclice  of  his  dutyj  and  military 
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difcipline  he  carried  to  greater  perfecllon  than  had 
ever  been   known :    neverchelefs,    when  he    flood 
for  any  oflice,  even  in  thefe  virtuous  times,  there 
v/as  always  an  oppofition  j   and  he  could  not  ob- 
tain the  confulfhip  till  after  he  had  fuffered  feverai 
repulTes.     Why  ?    Becaufe  his  virtue  was  too   fe- 
vere  j  not  for  the  fenate,  but  the  people  ;  and  be- 
caufe he  would  not  flatter  and  bribe  the  people. 
Before  the  end  of  the  year  of  his  firft  confulate  he 
fought  the  Ligurians,  and  gained  a  complete  vic- 
tory over  them,  killing  more  than  fifteen  thou- 
fand  men,  and  making  near  three  thoufand  pri- 
foners,  and   returned  to  Rome    in   triumph :    yec 
with  all  this  merir,  when  he  flood  candidate,  fome 
years  after,  for  t'-'e  confulate,  the  people  reje<fted 
him;  upon   this    he  retired  to  educate   his  chil- 
dren.    He  was  frugal   in   every  thing  of  private 
luxury,    but   magnificent  in   expences  of  public 
duty.      Grammarians,   rhetoricians,  philofophers, 
fcujptors,  painters,   equerries,  hunters,  v.'ere  pro- 
cured for  the  in(lru6lion  of  his  children.*    While 
he  was   thus   employed    in   private  life,  in    <;8j, 
fourteen  years  after  his  firft  confuliliip,  the  affairs 
of  the  republic  were  ignorantly  conducted,  and  the 
Macedonians,  with  Perfeus  at  their  head,  gained 
great  advantages  againft  them.     People  were  not 
latisfied  with  the  condu6l  of  the  confuls  of  late 
years,  and  began  to  fay,  that  the  Roman  name  was 
not  fupported.    The  cry  was,  that  the  commiand  of 
armies  mud  no  longer  be  given  to  fa6lion  and  fa- 
vour.    The  fino-ular  merit  of  yEmilius,  his  folen- 
did  ferviccs,  the  confidence  which  the  troops  had 
in  his  capacity,  and  the  urgent  neceffity  of  the 
times  for  his  wifdom  and  firmnefs,  turned  all  eyes 
upon  him.     All  his  relations,  and  the  fenators  in 
general,  urged  him  to  fland  candidate.    He  ha4 
already  experienced  fo  much  ingratitude,  injultice. 
Vol.  III.  Y  and 
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and  caprice,  that  he  fhunned  theprefent  ardor,  arid 
chofe  to  continue  in  private  life.  That  very  people 
who  had  fo  often  ill  ufed  hinn,  and  rejefted  him, 
now  crowded  before  his  door,  and  infilled  on  his 
going  to  the  foruin ;  and  his  prefence  there  was 
univerfally  confidered  as  a  fure  prefage  of  viftory, 
and  he  was  unanimoufly  elefted  conful,  and  ap- 
pointed commander  in  Macedonia.  He  con- 
quered Perfeus  and  his  Macedonian  phalanx,  and 
in  the  battle  he  formed  Fabius's  and  Scipios  to 
be  the  glory  and  triumph  of  his  country  after 
him.  He  plundered  the  immenfe  wealth  of  Ma- 
cedonia and  Epirus  :  he  plundered  feventy  cities, 
and  demoliflied  their  wails.  The  fpoils  were  fold, 
and  each  foldier  had  two  hundred  denarii,  and 
each  of  the  horfe  four.  The  foidiers  and  com- 
mon people,  it  feems,  had  little  of  that  difinte- 
reilednefs  for  which  iEmilius  was  remarkable. 
They  were  fo  offended  at  their  general  for  giving 
fo  little  of  the  booty  to  them,  and  referving  fo 
much  to  the  public  treafury,  that  they  raifed  a 
great  cry  and  oppofition  againil  his  triumph  ;  and 
Galba,  the  foidiers,  and  their  friends  among  the 
plebeians,  were  determined  to  teach  the  great 
men,  the  confuls,  generals,  &c.  to  be  lefs  public- 
fpirited — to  defraud  the  treafury  of  its  wealth, 
and  beftow  it  upon  them:  they  accordingly  op- 
pofed  the  triumph  of  this  great  and  difinterefted 
general,  and  the  firfl  tribes  abfolutely  rejefted  it. 
— Who,  upon  this  occafion,  faved  the  honour, 
juflice,  and  dignity  of  the  republic  ?  Not  the  ple- 
beians, but  the  fenators.  The  fenators  were  highly 
enraged  at  this  infamous  injuflice  and  ingratitude, 
and  this  daring  effort  of  popular  licentioufnefs 
and  avarice,  and  were  obliged  to  make  a  noife, 
and  excite  a  tumult.  Servilius,  too,  who  had 
been  conful,  and  had  killed  three  and  twenty  ene- 
8  mies 
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fnies  who  had  challenged  him  in  fingle  combat, 
made  a  long  fpecch,  in  which  he  (hewed  the  bafe- 
tiefs  of  their  condud  in  io  (iriking  a  lighr,  that  he 
made  the  people  afhamed  of  themfelves;  and  at 
length  they  confented  to  the  triumph,  but  to  all 
appearance  more  from  a  defire  to  fee  the  fliow  of 
Perfeus  laden  with  chains,  led  through  the  city 
before  the  chariot  of  the  vi6lor,  than  from  any 
honeft  ijnd  public-fpirited  defign  to  reward  merit. 
The  fum  which  he  caufed  to  be  carried  into  the 
public  treafury  on  the  day  of  the  triumph  was 
one  million  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds  fler- 
ling,  and  caufed  the  taxes  of  the  Roman  people 
to  ""be  abolifhed.  At  his  death,  after  the  fale  of 
part  of  his  flaves,  moveables,  and  feme  farms,  to 
pay  his  vvife's  dower,  the  remainder  of  his  fortune 
was  but  nine  thoufand  three  hundred  and  feventy- 
five  pounds  fterling.  As  he  was  defcended  from 
one  of  the  mofh  noble  and  ancient  houfes  of 
Rome,  illuftrious  by  the  higheft  dignities,  the 
fmallnefs  of  his  fortune  reflecls  honour  on  his 
anceftors  as  well  as  on  himfelf.  The  love  of  fim- 
plicity  was  ftill  fupported  in  fome  of  the  great 
families,  by  extreme  care  not  to  ally  them.felves 
with  luxurious  ones;  and  iEmilius  chofe  Tubero, 
of  the  family  of  iElii,  whofe  firft  piece  of  plate 
was  a  filver  cup  of  five  pounds  weight,  given  him 
by  his  father-in-law.  Thefe  few  families  ftem- 
med  the  torrent  of  popular  avarice  and  extrava- 
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Let  us  now  confider  what  would  have  been  the 
fate  of  ^milius,  if  Rome  had  been  governed  at 
this  time  by  Nedham's  fucceiTion  of  the  people's 
reprefentativcs,  unchecked  by  a  fenate.  It  is  plain 
he  mufh  have  given  into  the  common  praftice  of 
flattering,  carefiing,  foothing,  bribing,  and  cajol- 
ing the  people,  or  never  have  been  conful,  never 
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commanded  armies,  never  triumphed.  An  ex- 
ample more  deftrudive  of  our  author's  fyftem  can 
fcarcely  be  found,  and  yec  he  has  the  inadvertence 
at  leaft  to  adduce  it  in  fupport  of  his  Right  Con- 
ftitution  of  a  Commonwealth.  It  has  been  necef- 
fary  to  quote  thefe  anecdotes  at  fome  length,  that 
we'may  not  be  deceived  by  a  fpecious  fliow,  which 
is  deftituce  of  fubftance,  truth,  and  fact,  to  fup- 
port it. 

But  how  come  all  thefe  examples  to  be  patri- 
cians and  fenators,  and  not  one  inftance  to  be 
found  of  a  plebeian  commander  who  did  not  make 
a  different  ufe  of  his  power  ? 

There  is  a  ftrange  confufion  or  perverfion  in 
what  follows:  *'  Rome  never  thiived  until  it  was 
"  fettled   in   a  freedom  of  the  people."     Rome 
never  was  fettled  in  a  freedom   of  the  people; 
meaning  in  a  free  fiate,  according  to  our  author's 
definition  of  it,  a  fucceffion  of  the  fupreme  au- 
thority in  the  peoples's  reprefentatives.     Such  an 
idea  never  exifted  in  the  Roman  commonwealth, 
not  even  when  or  before  the  people  made  Csfar 
a  perpetual  didator.     Rome  never  greatly  prof- 
pered  until  the  people  obtained  a  fmall  mixture  of 
authority,  a  flight  check  upon  the  fenate,  by  their 
tribunes.     This,  therefore,  is  proof  in  favour  of 
the  mixture,  and  againft  the  fyftem  of  our  au- 
thor. 

"  Freedom  was  bed  preferved,  and  intereft 
"  beft  advanced,  when  all  places  of  honour  and 
*'  truft  were  expofed  to  men  of  merit,  without 
"  diftinftion."  True,  but  this  never  happened 
till  the  mixture  took  place. 

"  This  happinefs  could  never  be  obtained,  until 
*'  the  people  were  inltated  in  a  capacity  of  pre- 
«'  ferring  whom  they  thought  worthy,  by  a  frec- 
*^  dom  of  electing  men  fucceffively  into  their  fu- 
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"  preme  offices  and  anemblies."  What  is  meant  ' 
here  by  lupreme  offices  ?  There  were  none  in  Rome 
but  the  dictators,  and  they  were  appointed  by  the 
fenate,  at  leaft  until  Mariiis  annihilated  the  fenate, 
by  making  the  tribes  omnipotent.  Confuls  could 
not  be  called  fu preme  officers  in  any  fenfe. 
What  is  meant  by  lupreme  aOcmblies  ?  There 
were  none  but  the  fenate.  The  Roman  people 
never  had  the  power  of  electing  a  reprefentative 
aflembly. — "  So  long  as  this  cuftom  continued, 
"  and  meric  took  place,  the  people  made  fhift  to 
"  keep  and  increafe  their  liberties."  This  cuftom 
never  took  place,  and,  ftrictly  fpeaking,  the  Roman 
people  never  enjoyed  liberty.  The  fenate  was 
fovereign  till  the  people  let  up  a  perpetual  dic- 
tator. 

"  When  this  cuftom  lay  negle6ted,  and  the 
"  ftream'of  preferment  began  to  run  along  with 
*'  the  favour  and  pleafure  of  particular  powerful 
"  men,  then  vice  and  compliance  making  way 
"  for  advancement,  the  people  could  keep  their 
'^  liberries  no  longer  ;  but  both  their  liberties 
**  and  themfelves  were  made  the  price  of  every 
*'  man's  ambition  and  luxury."  But  when  was 
this  ?  Precifely  when  the  people  began,  and  in 
proportion  as  they  approached  to,  an  equality  of 
power  with  the  fenate,  and  to  that  ftate  of 
things  which  our  author  contends  for;  'io  that 
the  whole  force  of  his  reafoning  and  exam- 
ples, when  they  come  to  be  analyzed,  conclude 
againft  him. 

The    eighth    reafon,  why  the  people  in  their  Eightli 
affemblies  are   the   belt  keepers  of  their  liberty,   -^^S' 
is,  '*  becaufe  it  is  they  only  that  are  concerned  in 
**^  the  point  of  liberty." — It  is  agreed  that   the 
people  in  their  afTemblies,  tempered  by  another 
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coequal  afiembly,  and  an  executive  coequal  with 
either,  are  the  beft  keepers  of  their  liberties.  But 
it  is  denied  that  in  one  aflembly,  colleftive  or  re- 
prefentative,  they  are  the  befl  keepers:  "it  may 
be  reafonably  queftioned,  whether  they  are  not  the 
worft ;  becaufe  they  are  as  fure  to  throw  away  their 
liberties,  as  a  monarch  or  a  fenate  untempered 
are  to  take  them  j  with  this  additional  evil,  that 
they  throw  away  their  morals  at  the  fame  time; 
whereas  monarchs  and  fena'ces  lometimes  by  fe- 
verity  preferve  them  in  fome  degree.  In  a  fimple 
democracy,  the  firlr  citizen,  and  the  better  fort  of 
citizens,  are  part  of  the  people^  arid  are  equally 
"  concerned  "  with  any  others  **  in  the  point  of 
*'  liberty."  But  is  it  clear  that  in  other  forms 
of  government  *'  the  main  intereft  and  concern- 
*'  ment,  both  of  kings  and  grandees,  lies  either  in 
"  keeping  the  people  in  urter  ignorance  what  Ji- 
"  berty  is,  or  elfe  in  allowing  and  pleafing  tliem 
"  only  with  the  namiC  and  fhadow  of  liberty  in- 
"  flead  of  the  fubftance?"  It  is  very  true  that 
knowledge  is  very  apt  to  make  people  uneafy 
under  an  arbitrary  and  oppreffive  government : 
but  a  fimple  monarch,  or  a  fovereign  fenate, 
which  is  not  arbitrary  and  opprcffive  though  abfo- 
lute,  if  fuch  cafes  can  exifl,  would  be  interefted 
to  promote  the  knowledge  of  the  nation.  It 
muft,  however,  be  admitted,  that  fimple  govern- 
ments will  rarely  if  ever  favour  the  difperfion  of 
knowledge  among  the  middle  and  lower  ranks  of 
people.  But  this  is  equally  true  of  fimple  demo- 
cracy: the  people  themfelves,  if  uncontrouled, 
will  never  long  tolerate  a  freedom  of  inquiry,  de- 
bate, or  writing  ;  their  idols  mufl:  not  be  refle6ted 
on,  nor  their  ft  hemes  and  a61:ions  fcanned,  upon 
pain  of  popular  vt-nsieance,  which  is  not  lefs  terri- 
JDle  than  that  of  defpots  or  fovereign  fenators. 
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"  In  free  frateSj  the  people  being  fenfible  of 
"  their  pall  condition  in  former  times  under  the 
''  power  of  great  ones,  and  comparing  it  with  the 
"  pofiibiiities  and  enjoyments  of  the  prefent,  be- 
*^  come  immediately  inilriifted,  that  their  main 
intereft    and  ecncernment   confiils  in   liberty  ; 
and  are  taught  by  common  fenfe,  that  the  only 
way  to  fecure  it  from  the  reach  of  great  ones, 
is   to  place  ii  in  the  people's  hands,  adorned 
with  all   the  prerogatives  and  rights  of  fupre- 
macy."     It  is  very  true  that  the  main  intered 
and   concernment  of  the    people   is  liberty.     If   ' 
their  liberties  are  well  fecured  they  may  be  happy 
if  they  will ;  arid  they  generally,  perhaps  always, 
are  fo.     The  way  to  fecure  liberty  is  to  place  it  in 
the  people's  hands,  that  is,  to  give  them  a  power 
at  all  times  to  defend  it  in  the  legiflature  and  in 
the  courts  of  juftice  :   but  to  give  the  people,  un- 
controuled,    all    the    prerogatives    and   rights  of 
fupremacy,  meaning  the  whole  executive  and  judi- 
cial power,  or  even  the  whole  undivided  legifla- 
tive,  is  not  the  way  to  preferve  liberty.     In  luch 
a  government  it  is  often  as  great  a  crime  to  op- 
pole  or  decry  a  popular  demagogue,  or  any  of  his 
principal  friends,  as  in  a  fimple  monarchy  to  op- 
pofe  a  king,  or  in  a  fimple   ariilocracy  the  fena- 
tors :  the   people  will  not  bear  a  contemptuous 
look  or  difrefpectful  word  j    nay,  if  the   llyle  of 
your  homage,   flattery,  and   adoration,  is   not  as 
hyperbolical  as   the   popular  enthufiafm  dictates, 
it    is    conftrued    into    difaffedion  j    the    popular 
cry  of  envy,  jealoufy,  fufpicious  temper,  vanity^ 
arrogance,,  pride,  ambition,  impatience  of  a  fupe« 
rior,  is  ^^tt  up   againft  a  man,  and  the  rage  and 
fury  of  an  ungoverned  rabble,  ftimulated  under- 
hand by  the  demagogick  defpots,  breaks  out  into 
twi^ry  kind  of  infult,  obloquy,  and  outrage,  often 
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ending  in  nnurders  and  maffacre^,  like  thofe  of 
the  De  Witts,  naore  horrible  than  any  that  the 
annals  of  defpotifm  can  produce. 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  '*  the  intereft  of  freedom 
«'  is  a  virgin  that  every  one  feeks  to  deflour ;  and 
*'  like  a  virgin  it  muil  be  kept,  or  elfe  (fo  great  is 
*'  the  luft  of  mankind  after  dominion)  there  fol- 
**  lows  a  rape  upon  the  firfl  opportunity."  From 
this  it  follows,  that  liberty  in  the  legiQature  is 
"  more  fecure  in  the  people's  hands  than  in  any 
*'  other,  becaufe  they  are  m^ofl:  concerned  in  it :" — ' 
provided  ybu  keep  the  executive  power  out  of 
their  hands  entirely,  and  give  the  property  and 
liberty  of  the  rich  a  fecurity  in  a  fenate,  againfl 
the  encroachments  of  the  poor  in  a  popular  allem- 
bly.  Without  this  the  rich  vv^iii  never  enjoy  any 
jiberty,  property,  reputation,  cr  life,  in  fecurity. 
The  rich  have  as  clear  a  right  to  their  liberty  and 
property  as  the  poor:  it  is  elTential  to  liberty  that 
the  rights  of  the  rich  be  fecured  ;  if  they  are  not, 
they  will  foon  be  robbed  and  become  poor,  and  in 
their  turn  rob  their  robbers,  and  thus  neither  the 
Jiberty  or  property  of  any  will  be  regarded. 

"  The  careful  attention  to  liberty  makes  the 
*'  people  both  jealous  and  zealous,  keeping  a  con- 
*'  ftant  guard  againfl:  the  attempts  and  encroach- 
*'  ments  of  any  powerful  or  crafty  underminers.'* 
But  this  is  true  only  while  they  are  made  a  diftinct 
body  from  the  executive  power,  and  the  moft  con- 
fpicuous  citizens  mingle  all  together,  and  afcramble 
infl:antly  commences  for  the  loaves  and  fifhes,  abo- 
lition of  debts,  shutting  up  courts  of  jufl:ice,  divi- 
fions  of  property,  &:c.  Is  it  not  an  infult  to 
common  fenfe,  for  a  people  with  the  fame  breath 
to  cry  liberty y  an  abolition  of  debts ^  and  divifion  of 
goods?  If  debts  are  once  abolilhed,  and  goods  are 
(divided,  there  will  be  the  fame  reafon  for  a  frefh 
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abolition  and  divifion  every  month  and  every  day: 
and  thus  the  idle,  vicious,  and  abandoned,  will 
live  in  conftant  riot  on  the  fpoils  of  the  induRrious, 
virtuous,  and  deferving.  *'  Powerful  and  crafty 
underminers  have  no  where  fuch  rare  fport"  as  in 
a  fimple  democracy,  or  fingle  popular  afTembly. 
No  v/here,  not  in  the  completed  defpotifms,  does 
human  nature  (how  itfclf  fo  completely  depraved, 
fo  nearly  approaching  an  equal  mixture  of  bru- 
tality and  devilifm,  as  in  the  lad  ftages  of  fuch  a 
democracy,  and  in  the  beginning  of  that  defpot- 
ifm  that  always  fucceeds  it. 

"  A   people  having   once   tafted  the  fweets  of 
*'  freedom,  are  fo  affeded  v.^ith  it,  that  if  they  dif- 
"  cover  or  fufpeft  the  leaft  deHgn  to  encroach 
"  upon  it,  they  count  it  a  crime  never  to  be  for- 
*^  -given."     Strange  perverfion  of  truth  and  fa6t ! 
This  is  fo  far  from  the  truth,  that  our  author  him- 
felf  is  not  able  to  produce  a  fingle  inftanceof  it 
as  a  proof  or  illuftration.     Inftead  of  adducing  an 
example  of  \t  from    a  fimple  democracy,  he   is 
obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  an  example  that  ope- 
rates ftrongly  againft  him,  becaufe  taken  from  an 
ariftocracy.     In  the  Roman  ftate,  one  gave  up  his 
children,  another  his  brother,  to  death,  to  revenge 
an  attempt  againft  common  liberty.     Was  Brutus 
a  man  of  the  people  ?  was  Brutus  for  a  govern- 
ment of  the  people  in  their  fovereign  aiTemblies  ? 
Was  not  Brutus  a  patrician  ?  did   he  not  think 
patricians  a  different  order  of  beings  from  ple- 
beians ?    Did  he  not  erect  a  fimple  ariftocracy? 
did    he    not   facrifice    his   fons    to    preferve   that 
ariftocracy  ?    Is  it  not  equally  probable   that   he 
would  have  ficrificed  them  to  preferve  his  arifto- 
cracy from  any  attempt  to  fet  up  iuch  a  govern- 
ment as  our  author  contends  for,  or  even  againft 
any  attempt  to  iiave  given  the  plebeians  a  ftiare 
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in  the  government  j  nay,  againft  any  actempt  to 
cre6l  the  office  of  tribunes  at  that  time  ? — **  Di- 
*'  vers  facrificed  their  lives  to  prcferve  it,"  To  pre- 
serve vi'hat?  The  (Landing  government  of  grandees, 
againft  which  our  author's  whole  book  is  written. 
**  Some  facrificed  their  beft  friends  to  vindicate 
"  if,  upon  bare  fufpicion,  as  in  the  cafe  of  Melius 
''  and  Manlius."     To  vindicate  what  ?  Liberty? 
popular  liberty?    plebeian  liberty?  Precifely  the 
contrary,     Thefc   chara6lers  were    murdered    for 
daring  to  be  friends  to  popular  liberty;  for  daring 
to  think  of  limiiting  the  power  of  the  grandees,  by 
introducing  a  fhare  of  popular  authority,  and  a 
mixed  conftitution ;    and    the   people   themfelves 
were  fo   far  from  the  zeal,  jealoufy,  and  love  of 
liberty,   that  our    author  alcribes   to  them,   that 
they  fuffered  t|?eir  own  authority  to  be  proftituted 
before  their  eyes,  to  the  defcruction  of  the  only 
friends  they  had,  and  to  the  eftablifnment  of  their 
enemies,  and  a  form  of  government  by  grandees, 
under  which  they  had  no  liberty,  and  in  which  they 
had  no  ihare. — Our  author  then  cites  examples  of 
revenge  in  Greece.      1656  was  a  late  age  in  the 
hiftory  of  philofophy,  as    well   as   morality  and 
religion,  for  any  writer  to  preach   revenge  as   a 
duty  and  a  virtue:  reafon  and  philanthropy,  as  well 
as  religion,  pronounce  it  a  weaknefs  and  a  vice  in 
all  pofiible  cafes.     Examples  enough  of  it,  how- 
ever, may  be  found  in  all  revolutions  :  but  mo- 
narchies and  ariftocracies  have  praftifed  it,  and 
therefore  the  virtue  of  revenge  is  not  peculiar  to 
our  author's  plan.     In  Corcyra   itfelf  the  people 
were  maffacred  by  the  grandees  as  often  as  they 
maffacred  the  grandees  :  and  of  all  kinds  of  fpi- 
rits  that  we  read  of,  out  of  hell,  this  is  the  laft  that 
an  enlightened  friend  of  liberty  would  philofophi- 
caliy  inculcate.     Let  legal  liberty  vindicate  itfelf 
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by  legal  punifhments  and  moral  meafures ;  but 
mobs  and  mafTacres  are  the  difgrace  of  her  facred 
caufe  ftill  more  than  of  that  of  humanity. 

Florence  too,  and  Cofmus '*,  are  quoted,  and  the 
alternatives  of  treachery,  revenge,  and  cryelty  ; 
all  arifing,  as  they  did  in  Greece,  from  the  want  of 
a  proper  divifion  of  authority  and  an  equal  balance. 
Let  any  one  read  the  hiftory  of  the  firil  Corimo, 
his  wifdom,  virtues,  and  unbounded  popularity, 
and  then  confider  what  would  have  been  the  con- 
fequence  if  Florence,  at  that  period,  had  been  go- 
verned by  our  author's  plan  of  fucceffive  fingie 
afiemblies,  chofen  by  the  people  annually,  Ic  is 
plain  that  the  people  would  have  chofen  fuch,  and 
fuch  only,  for  reprefentatives  as  Cofimo  and  his 
friends  would  have  recommended  :  at  leaft  a  vaft 
majority  of  them  would  have  been  his  followers, 
and  he  would  have  been  abfolute.  It  was  the 
^riflocracy  and  the  forms  of  the  old  conftitution 
that  alone  ferved  as  a  check  upon  him.  The 
speech  of  Uzzano  mufb  convince  you,  that  the 
people  were  more  ready  to  make  him  abfolute 
than  ever  the  Romans  v^ere  to  make  Csefar  a  per- 
petual diftator.  He  confeiles  that  Cofimo  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  whole  body^of  the  plebeians,  and  by 
one  half  the  nobles  :  that  if  Cofimo  was  not  made 
mafter  of  the  commonwealth,  Rinaldo  would  be, 
whom  he  dreaded  much  more.  In  truth,  the  go- 
vernment at  this  time  was  in  reality  become  mo- 
narchical, and  that  ili-digefted  ariftocracy,  which 
they  called  a  popular  fi;ate,exiiled  only  in  form;  and 
the  perfecution  of  Colimo  only  ferved  to  explain 
the  fecret.  Will  it  be  denied  that  a  nation  has  a 
right  to  choofe  a  government  for  themfelves  ? 
The  queftion  really  was  no  more  than  this,  whe- 
ther Rinaldo  or  Cofimo  (liould  be  mafter.     The 

•  See  vol.  ii.  p.  94. 
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nation  declared  for  Ccfimo,  reverfed  that  banifh- 
ment  into  which  he  had  been  very  unjullly  fent  by 
Rinaldo,    demanded  his  return,   and   voted  him 
the   father   of  his   country.     This    alone  is  full 
proof,  that  if  the  people  had  been  the  keepers 
of  their  own  liberties,  in  their  fuccefilve  afTem- 
blies,  they  would  have  given  them  all  to  Co'imo; 
whereas,  had  there  been  an  equal  mixture  of  ma*- 
narchy,  ariftocracy,  and  democracy,  in  that  con- 
ititution,  the   nobles  and   commons  would   have 
united  againft  Cofimo  the  moment  he  attempted 
to  overleap  the  boundaries  of  his  legal  authority. 
Uzzano  confeffes,  that  unlefs  charity,   liberality, 
and  beneficence,  were  crimes,  Cofimo  was  guilty 
of  no   offence,   and   that   there   was   as  much   to 
apprehend  from  hisov/n  party  as  from  the  other,  in 
the  point  of  liberty.     All  the  fubfequent  attempts 
of  Rinaldo  to  put  Cofimo  to  death  and  to  banifli 
him  were  unqualified  tyranny.     He  faved  his  life, 
it  is  true,  by  a  bribe,  but  what  kind  of  patrons  of 
liberty  were   thefe    who  would   betray   it   for  a 
bribe  ?    His  recall   and  return  from  banifhment 
ieems  to  have  been  the  general  voice  of  the  na- 
tion, exprefied,  according  to  the  form.s  and  fpiric 
of  the  prefect  conftitution,  without  any  appear- 
ance of  fuch   treachery  as  our  author  fuggefts. 
Whether  Nedham  knew  the  real  hidory  of  Flo- 
rence   is    very   problematical;    all    his    examples 
from  it  are  fo   unfortunate  as  to   be  conclufive 
againft  his  projeft  of  a  government*.     The  real 
efience  of  the  government  in  Florence  had  been, 
for  the  greateft  part  of  fifty  years,  a  monarchy,  in 
the  hands  of  Uzzino  and  Nafo,  according  to  Ma- 
chiavel's  own  account;   its  form  an   ariftocracy, 
and  its  name  a  popular  ftate  :    nothing  of  the 

•  See  vol.  ii,  p.  ^6,  9^,  98,  99, 
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cflcnce  Vv'as  changed  by  the  reftoration  of  Co- 
fimo  ;  the  form  and  name  only  underwent  an  altera- 
tion.— Holftein  too  is  introduced,  merely  to  make 
a  ftory  for  the  amufenient  of  a  drunken  mob. 
**  Here  is  a  health  to  the  remembrance  of  our  li- 
"  berty,"  laid  tlie  ''  boorifii,  poor,  filly  genera- 
'*  tion,"  feventy  years  after  they  were  made  a 
duchy.  Many  hogfheads  of  ale  and  porter,  I 
doubt  not,  were  drank  in  England  in  confequence 
of  this  Holflein  ftory  ;  and  that  was  all  the  effect 
it  could  have  towards  fupporting  our  author's  ar- 
gument. 

"  Hov/  deep  foever  the  impreflion  may  be,  that 
*'  is  made  by  the  love  of  liberty  upon  the  miuds 
"  of  the  people,  it  will  not  follow  that  they  alone 
"  are  the  belt  keepers  of  their  own  liberties, 
"  being  more  tender  and  more  concerned  in  their 
"  fecurity  than  any  powerful  pretenders  whatfo- 
*'  ever."  Arc  not  the  fenators,  whether  they  be 
hereditary  or  ele6live,  under  the  influence  of 
powerful  motives  to  be  tender  and  concerned  for 
the  fecurity  of  liberty  ?  Every  fenator,  who  con- 
fults  his  reafon,  knows  that  his  own  liberty,  and 
that  of  his  poiterity,  mult  depend  upon  the  con- 
flitution  which  preferves  it  to  others.  What 
greater  refuge  0?^^  a  nation  have,  than  in  a  coun- 
cil, in  which  the  national  maxims,  and  the  fpiric 
and  genius  of  the  Ihue,  are  preferved  by  a  living 
tradition  ?  What  ftronger  motive  to  virtue,  and 
to  the  prefervation  of  liberty,  can  the  human  m.i^nd 
perceive,  next  to  thofe  of  rewards  and  puniibments 
in  a  future  life,  than  the  recolle61;ion  of  a  lon^ 
line  of  anceftors  who  have  fat  within  the  walls  of 
the  fenate,  and  guided  the  councils,  led  the  armies, 
commanded  the  fleets,  and  fought  the  battles  of  the 
people,  by  which  the  nation  has  been  fuflained 
in  its  infant  years,  defended  from  dangers,  and 
carried,  through  calamities,  to  wealth,  grandeur, 
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profperity,  and  glory  ?  What  inftitution  more  ufe- 
ful  can  poiTibly  exifl,  than  a  living  repertory  of 
all  the  hiftory,  knowledge,  interefts,  and  wifdom  of 
the  commonwealth,  and  a  living  reprefencative  of 
all  the  great  chara6lers  vvhofe  prudence,  v.'ifdom, 
and  valour,  are  regiftered  in  the  hillory  and  re- 
corded in  the  archives  of  the  country  ?  If  the 
people  have  the  periodical  choice  of  thcfe,  we  may 
hope  they  will  generally  feledl  thofe,  among  thernoft 
confpicuous  for  fortune,  family,  and  wealth,  who 
are  mod  fignalized  for  virtue  and  wifdom,  which 
is  more  advantageous  than  to  be  confined  to  the 
eldefb  fon,  however  defeftive,  to  the  exclufion  of 
younger  fons,  however  excellent,  and  to  one  family, 
though  decayed  and  depraved,  to  another  more  de- 
ferving,  as  in  hereditary  fcnates  :  but  that  a  fcnate, 
guarded  from  ambition,  fliould  be  objetfted  to,  by  a 
friend  of  liberty  and  republican  government,  is  very 
extraordinary.  Let  the  people  have  a  full  fnare, 
and  a  decifive  negative  ;  and,  with  this  impregna- 
ble barrier  ao^ainft  the  ambition  of  the  fenate  on  one 
fide,  and  the  executive  power  with  an  equal  ne- 
gative on  the  other,  fuch  a  council  will  be  found 
the  patron  and  guardian  of  liberty  on  m.any  occa- 
fions,  when  the  giddy  thoughtlefs  miuhitude,  and 
even  their  reprefentatives,  would  negleft,  forget, 
or  even  defpife  and  infulc  it  \  inftances  of  all  which 
are  not  difficult  to  find. 

Ninth  The  ninth  reafon  is,  "  becaufe  the  people  are 

■Arg.  ff  lefs  luxurious  than  kings  or  grandees." — Thac 
may  well  be  denied.  Kings,  nobles,  and  people, 
are  all  alike  in  this  refoeft,  and  in  o^eneral  know 
no  other  bounds  of  indulgence  than  the  capacity 
of  enjoyment,  and  the  power  to  gratify  it.  The 
problem  ought  to  be  to  find  a  form  of  govern- 
•  ment  bell  calculated  to  prevent  the  bad  effefta 
and  corruption  of  luxury,  when,  in  the  ordinary 
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courfe  of  things,   it  mult  be  expecftcd  to  come  in. 
Kings  and  nobles,  if  they  are  confellcd  to  enjoy 
or  indulge  in  luxury  more  fhan  the  commons,  it  is 
merely  bccaufe  they  have  more  means  and  oppor- 
tunities; not  becaufe  they  have  ftronger  appetites, 
pallions,  and  fancies,  or,  in  other  words,  a  iironger 
propenfity  to    luxury   than   the   f)lebeians.     If  it 
Ihould  be  conceded,  that  the   paflions  and  appe- 
tites  ftrengthen   by   indulgence,  it   mud  be  con- 
fefled   too,  that  they  have  more  motives  to  re- 
llrain  them;   but  in  regard  to  mere  animal  grati- 
fication, it  may  well   be  denied  that  they  indulge 
or  enjoy   more   than   the  common  people  on  an 
average.     E.ating  and  drinking  furely  is  pradlifed 
with  as  much  fatisfa(5tion   by  the  footman  as  his 
lord  ;  and  as  m.uch  pleafure  mav  be  tailed  in  gin, 
brandy,  ale,  and  porter,  as  in  Burgundy  or  Toc- 
kay;   in  beef  and  pudding,  as  in  ortolans  and  jel- 
lies.   If  we  confider  nations  together,  we  fi^^li  find 
that  intemperance  and  excefs  is  more  indirSired  ia 
the  loweft  ranks  than  in  the  higheft.     The  luxury 
of  drefs,  beyond  the  defence  from  the  weather,  is 
a  mere  matter  of  politics  and  etiquette  :hrough- 
out  all  the  ranks  of  life  ;  and,  in  the  higher  ranks, 
rifes  only  in  proportion   as    it  rifes  in  the  middle 
and  the  iovveft.     The  fame  is  true  of  furniture  and 
equipage,     after   the    ordinary   conveniences   and 
accommodations    of  life.      Thofe   who   claim  or 
afpire  to  the  highcll   ranks  of  life,  will  eternally 
go  a  certain  degree  above  thofe   below   them  in 
thefe  particulars,  if  their   incomes  will  allow   it.  x 
Confideration  is  attainable  by  appearance,  and  ever 
will   be;  and    it   maybe  depended  on,  that  rich 
men  in  general  v/ill  not  fuffer  others  to  be  confi- 
dered  more  than  themfclve?,  or  as  much,  if  they 
can    prevent   it  by   their   riches.     The  poor  and 
the  middle  ranks,  [hen,  have  it  in  their  power  to 
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diminifh   luxury  as  much  as  the  great   and  rich 
have.     Let  the  middle  and  lower  ranks  lefTen  their 
flyle  of  living,  and  they  may  depend  upon  it  the 
higher  ranks  will  lefTen  theirs.     It  is  commonly 
laid  every  thing  is  regis  ad   exemplum  ;  that  the 
lower  ranks  imitate  the   higher ;  and  it  is  true : 
but  it  is  equally  true  that  the  higher  imitate  the 
lower.     The  higher  ranks  v;ill  never  exceed  their 
inferiors  but  in  a  certain  proportion  -,  but  the  dif- 
tin^ion  they  arc  abfolutely  obliged  to  keep  up,  or 
fall  into  contempt  and  ridicule.     It  may  gratify 
vulgar  malignity  and  popular  envy,  to  declaim 
eternally  againll  the  rich  and  the  great,  the  noble 
and  the  high;  bur,  generally  and  philofophicaily 
fpeaking,  the  manners  and  characters  in  a  nation 
are  all  alike:  the  lowed  and  the  middling  peo- 
ple, in  general,  grow  vicious,   vain,  and  luxuri- 
ous, exactly  in  proportion.      As   to  appearance, 
the  higher  fort  are  obliged  to  raife  theirs  in  pro- 
portion as  the  ftories  belov/  afcend.     A  {xtt  peo- 
ple are  the  mod  addi6ted  to  luxury  of  any  :   that 
equality   which   they   enjoy,    and    in   which   they 
glory,  infpires  them  with  fentiments  which  hurry 
them  into  luxury.     A  citizen   perceives  his  fel- 
low-citizen,  whom  he  holds   his  equal,  have  a 
better  coat  or  hat,  a  better  houfe  or  horfe,  than 
himfelf,  and  fees  his  neighbours  are  ftruck  with 
it,  talk  of  it,  and  rcfpeft  him  for  it:  he  cannot 
bear  it;  he  muft  and  will    be  upon  a  \tvz\  with 
him.     Such  an  emulation  as  this  takes  place  in 
every  neighbourhood,    in  every  family  ;    amono- 
artifans,  hufbandmen,  labourers,  as  much  as  be- 
tween dukes  and  marquiffes,  and  more — thefe  are 
all   nearly  equal   in   drefs,    and  are   now  diftin- 
guifhed  by  other  marks.     Declamations,  oratory, 
poetry,  fermons,  againft  luxury,  riches,  and  com- 
merce,   will  never  have  much   effed :    the  moft 
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rigorous  fumptuary  laws  will  iiave  little  more. — • 
*'  Difcordia  ec  avaritia,  atque  ambitio,  et  cetera 
''  fecundis  rebus  oriri  fueta  mala,  pofbCarthaginis 
*'  excidium  maxume   aufla  funt.     Ex  quo  tern- 
**  pore   majorum   mores,  non  paulatim  ut  annea, 
*'  led    torrencis    modo    pra^cipitati."     Salluil.  in 
Frag.— In  the  late  war,   the  Americans  found  an 
iinuiual  quantity  of  money   tlow  ia   upon   themj 
and,  without   the  lead  degree  of  prudence,  fore- 
fight,  confideration,  or  meafure,  ruilied  headlong 
into  a  greater    degree   of  luxury   than  ought  to 
liave  crept  in  in  a  hundred   years.     The  Romans 
charged  the  ruin  of  their  commonwealth  to  luxu- 
ry :   they  might  have  charged  it  to  the  want  of  a 
balance  in  their  conftitution.     In  a   country  like 
America,  where  the  means  and  opportunities  for 
luxury   are   fo   eafy  and  fo    plenty,  it  would  be 
madnefs  not  to  expeft  it,  be  prepared  for  it,  and 
provide  againft  the  dangers  of  it  in  the  conilitu- 
tion.     The  balancej  in  a  triple-headed  legiflature, 
is  the  beft  and  the  only  remedy.     If  we  will  not 
adopt  that,  \vt  mud  fuller  the  punifhment  of  our 
temerity.     The  fupereminence  of  a  threefold  ba- 
lance, above  all  the  imperfe6l  balances  that  were 
attempted  in  the  ancient  republics  of  Greece  an:! 
Italy,  and   the   modern  ones  of  Switzerland  and 
Holland,  whether  ariftocratical  or  mixed,  lies  in 
this,   that  as  it   is   capable  of  governing   a  great: 
nation  and  large  territory,  whereas  the  others  cart 
only  exift  in  fmall  ones,  fo  it   is   capable  of  pre- 
ferving   liberty   among    great   degrees   of  wealth, 
luxury,  diffipation,  and  even  profligacy  of  manners; 
whereas   the  others  require   the  utmoft  frugality^ 
fimplicity,  and  moderation,   to  make   human  life 
tolerable  under   them. 

*'  Where  luxury  takes  place,  there  is  a  natural 
"  tendency  to  tyranny."    There  is  a  natural  ten- 
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dcncy  to  tyranny  every  where,  in  the  fiMpTeft 
manners  as  well  as  the  mofl:  luxurious,  which  no- 
thing but  force  can  Rop.  And  why  fhould  thi» 
tendency  be  taken  fronn  human  nature,  where  ir 
grows  as  in  its  native  foil,  and  attributed  to 
kixury  ?  *'  The  nature  ef  luxury  lies  altogether 
"  in  excefs.  it  is  an  univerfal  depravation  of  man- 
<*  ners,  without  reafon,  without  moderarion  :  it  is- 
"  the  canine  appetite  of  a  corrupt  will  and  phan- 
**  tafy,  which  nothing  can  fatisfy ;  but  in  every 
'-*  adiion,  in  every  imagination,  it  fiies  beyond  the 
**  bounds  of  honefty,  juft  and  good,  into  all  ex- 
"  tremity,"  This  is  declamation  and  rant  that: 
k  is  not  eafy  to  comprehend.  There  are  all  pof- 
fible  degrees  of  luxury  which  appear  in  focietyj, 
with  every  degree  of  virtue,  from  the  firfl  dawn- 
ings  of  civilization  to  the  lail  ftage  of  improve- 
ment and  refinement  3  and  civilicy,  humanity,  and 
benevolence,  increafe  commonly  as  faft  as  ambi- 
tion of  conqueft,  the  pride  of  war,  cruelty,  and 
bloody  rage,  diminifhes,  Lusury,  to  certain  de- 
grees of  excefs,  is  an  evil ;  but  it  is  not  at  all 
times,  and  in  all  circumfcances,  an  abfolute  evil,. 
It  fhould  be  reftrained  by  morality  and  by  la\v^ 
by  prohibitions  and  difcouragemenrs.  But  tlie 
evil  does  not  lie  here  only  ;  it  lies  in  human  na- 
ture :  and  that  muft  be  rellrained  by  a  mixed  form^ 
of  government,  which  is  the  bell  in  the  world  to 
manage  luxury.  Our  author's  government  woukt 
never  make,  or,  if  it  made,  it  never  would  execute 
laws  to  reftrain  luxury. 

"  That  form  of  government,"  fays  our  author,. 
"  muft  needs  be  the  moft  excellent,  and  the  i,t.o- 
"  pie's  liberty  moft  fecured,  where  governors  are 
"  leaft  expofed  to  the  baits  and  fnarcs  of  luxury." 
That  is  to  fay,  that  form  of  government  is  the 
beft,  and   the  people's  liberty  moft  fecure,  where 
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the  people  are  pooreil :  this  will  never  recom- 
mend a  government  to  mankind.  But  what  has 
poverty  or  riches  to  do  v/ith  the  form  of  govern- 
ment ?  If  mankind  mud  be  voluntarily  poor  in 
order  to  be  free,  it  is  coo  late  in  the  age  of  the 
world  to  preach  liberty.  Whatever  Nedhami 
might  think,  mankind  in  general  had  rather  be 
rich  under  a  fimple  monarchy,  than  poor  under  a 
democracy.  But  if  that  is  the  ,be(l  form  of  go- 
vernment, where  governors  are  leait  expofed  to 
the  baits  and  fnares  of  luxury,  the  government 
our  author  contends  for  is  the  \\'orft  of  all  poffible 
fprms.  There  is,  there  can  be  no  form  in  which, 
the  governors  are  fo  much  expofed  to  the  baits 
and  fnares  of  luxury  as  in  a  fimple  democracy. 
In  proportion  as  a  government  is  democratical,  in 
a  degree  beyond  a  proportional  prevalence  of  mo- 
narchy and  ariftocracy,  the  wealth,  means,  and 
opportunities  being  the  fame,  does  luxury  pre- 
vail. Its  progrefs  is  inftantaneous.  There  can  be 
no  fubordination.  One  citizen  cannot  bear  that 
another  fhould  live  better  than  himfelfj  a  univerfal 
emulation  in  luxury  inftantiy  commences  ;  and  the 
governors,  that  is,  thofe  v.'ho  afpire  at  eleflions, 
are  obliged  to  take  the  lead  in  this  filly  conten- 
tion :  they  muft  not  be  behind  the  for-emoft  in 
drefs,  equipage,  furniture,  entercainmenrs,  games, 
races,  fpedtacles  j  they  muft  feaft  and  gratify  the 
luxury  of  eledors  to  obtain  their  votes  ;  and  the 
whole  executive  authority  muft  be  proftituted, 
and  the  legiOa^ive  too,  to  encourage  luxury.  The 
Athenians  made  it  death  for  any  one  to  propofe 
the  appropriation  of  money  devoted  to  the  fup- 
port  of  the  theatre  to  any  the  moft  neceflary  pur- 
poles  of  the  (late.  In  monarchies  and  ariftocra- 
cies  much  may  be  done,  both  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample, by  laws  and  manners,  to  diminifh    luxury 
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and  reftrain  its  growtii  j  in  a  mixed  governincn2 
more  (rill  may  be  done  for  this  falucary  end  ;  bur 
in  a  limple  democracy,  nothing  :  every  man  will- 
do  as  he  pleafcs — no  fumptuary  law  will  be  obc-y- 
cd — every  prohibition  or  impoft  will  be  eluded  ; 
no  man  will  dare  to  propofe  a  law  by  which  the 
pleafures  or  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  fliall  be  re- 
ftrained,  A  more  unfortunate  argument  for  a 
fimple  democracy  could  not  have  been  thought 
of:  it  is,  however,  a  very  good  one  in  favour  of 
a  mixed  government. 

Our  author  is  no  where  fo  weak  as  in  this  rea- 
fon,  or  under  this  head.     He  attempts  to  prove 
his   point  by  reafon  and  examples,  but  is  equally 
unfortunate  in  both.     Firfl:,  by  reafon.     "  The 
*'  people,"  fays  he,  "  mufl  be  lefs  luxurious  thari 
*'  kings,  or  great  ones,   becaufe  they  are  bounded 
*'■  within  a  more   lowly  pitch  of  defire  and  ima- 
"  gination :  give  them    but   panem    ec    tircenfes, 
*'  bread,  fport,  and  eafe,  and  they  are  abundantly 
'^  fatisfied.'"'     It  is   to   be  feared  that  this  is  too 
good  a   charafter  for  any  people  living,  or   that 
have   lived.      The   difpofition   to    luxury   is   the 
fame,  though  the  habit  is  not,  both  in  plebeians, 
patricians,  and  kings.     When  we  fay  their  defires 
are  bounded,  we  admit  the  defires  to  exift.     Ima- 
gination is  as  quick  in  one  as  in  the  other.     It  is 
demanding  a  great  deal,  to  demand  '*  bread,   and 
*'  fports,  and   eafe."     No  one   can  tell   how   far 
thefe  terms  may  extend.     If  by  bread  is  meant  a 
fubfiftence,  a  maintenance  in  food  and  clothing. 
It  will  mount  up  very  high  ;  if  by  fports  be  meant 
cock-fighting,  horfe -racing,  theatrical  reprefenta- 
tions,  and  all  the  fpecies  of  cards,  dice,  and  gam- 
bling,    no   mortal    philofopher   can    fathom    the 
depth  of  this  article  i  and  if  with  "  bread"  and 
^^  fport"  they  are  to  have  *^  eafe"  too,  and  by  eafe 
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be  meant  idlenefs,  an  exemption  from  care  and  la- 
bour, all  three  together  will  amount  to  as  much 
as  ever  was  demanded  for  nobles  or  kings,  and 
more  than  ought  ever  to  be  granted  to  either. 
But  let  us  grant  all  this  for  a  moment  ;  we  fliould 
be  difappointed  j  the  promifed  *'  abundant  fa- 
V  tisfa6lion"  would  not  be  found.  The  bread 
muft  foon  be  of  the  fineft  wheat ;  poultry  and  gib- 
bier  mud  be  added  to  beef  and  mutton  ;  the  en- 
tertainments would  not  be  elegant  enough  after  a 
time;  more  expence  mud  be  added : — in  (hort,  con- 
tentment is  not  in  human  nature;  there  is  no 
palTion,  appetite,  or  afFeition  for  contentment. 
To  am.ufe  and  flatter  the  people  with  compliments 
of  qualities  that  never  exifted  in  them,  is  not  the 
duty  nor  the  right  of  a  philofopher  or  legifiator; 
ht  muft  form  a  true  idea  and  judgment  of  man- 
kind, and  adapt  his  inditutioiis  to  fadts,  not  com- 
pliments. 

'^  The  people  have  lefs  means  and  opportuni- 
"  ties  for  luxury  than  thofe  pompous  flanding 
"  powers,  whether  in  the  hinds  of  one  or  many." 
But  if  the  fovereignty  were  exercifed  wholly  by 
one  popular  affembly,  they  would  then  have  the 
means  and  opportunities  in  their  hands  as  much 
as  the  king  has  in  a  m.onarchy,  or  the  fenate  in  an 
ariftocracy  or  oligarchy-,  and  much  more  than  ei- 
ther king  or  nobles  have  in  the  tripartite  compo- 
fnion  we  contend  for ;  becaufe  in  this  the  king 
and  nobles  have  really  no  means  6y  opportunities 
of  luxury  but  what  are  freely  given  them  by  the 
people,,  whofe  reprefentatives  hold  the  purfe.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  fimple  democracy,  or  reprefen- 
tative  democracy,  v.hich  our  author  contends  for, 
it  would  be  found,  that  the  great  leaders  in  the 
aiTembly  would  foon  be  as  luxurious  as  ever  kings 
or  h.ereditary  nobles  were,  and  they  would  make 
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partifans  by  admitting  aflbciates  in  a  luxury? 
which  they  would  fupport  at  the  expence  of  the 
minority ;  and  every  particle  of  the  executive 
power  would  be  proftituted,  new  lucrative  offices 
daily  created,  and  larger  appointments  annexed  to 
fupport  it :  nay,  the  power  of  judging  would 
be  proftituted  to  determine  caufes  in  favour  of 
friends  and  againfl  enemies,  and  the  plunder  de- 
voted to  the  luxury.  The  people  would  be  found 
as  much  inclined  to  vice  and  vanity  as  kings  or 
grandees,  and  would  run  on  to  ftill  greater  excefs 
and  riot :  for  kings  and  nobles  are  always  re- 
llrained,  in  fome  degree,  by  fear  of  the  people, 
and  their  cenfures  ;  whereas  the  people  themfelves, 
3n  the  cafe  we  put,  are  not  reflrained  by  fear  or 
Hiame,  having  all  honour  and  applaufe  at  their 
difpofal,  as  well  as  force.  It  does  not  appear,  then, 
that  they  are  lefs  luxurious;  on  the  contrary  they 
are  more  luxurious,  and  neceffarily  become  fo,  in 
a  fimple  democracy. 

Our  author  triumphantly  concludes,  "  it  is 
*'  clear  the  people,  that  is,  their  fucceffive  repre- 
"  fentatives  "  (all  authority  in  one  centre,  and  that 
centre  the  nation)  ''  muft  be  the  beft  governors, 
**  becaufe  the  current  of  fucceffion  keep?  them 
*'  the  lefs  corrupt  and  prefumptuous."  He  mufl 
have  forgot  that  thefe  fucceffive  reprcfentatives 
have  all  the  executive  power,  and  will  ufe  it  at 
once  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  corruption  among 
their  conftituents,  to  obtain  votes  at  the  next  elec- 
tion, F.very  cornmiflion  will  be  given,  and  new 
offices  created,  and  frefh  fees,  falaries,  perquifites, 
and  emoluments  added,  on  purpofe  to  corrupt 
more  voters.  He  muft  have  forgot  that  the  judi- 
cial power  is  in  the  hands  of  thefe  reprefentatives, 
by  his  own  fuppofitions,  and  that  falfe  accufations 
of  crimes  will  be  fuftained  to  ruin  enemies,  dif- 
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|>iites  in  civil  caufes  will  be  decided  in  favour  of 
friends  j  in  fhorr,  the  whole  criminal  law^  and  the 
whole  civil  law  concerning  lands,  houfes,  gdbds, 
and  nnoney,  will  be  made  fubfervient  to  the  cove- 
•toufnefs,  pride,  ambition,  and  oflentation  of  t)>e 
dominant  party  and  their  chiefs.  "  The  currenc 
■*' of  fucceffion,"  inftcad  of  keeping  them  '*  lefs 
'^  corrupt  and  prefumptuous,"  is  the  very  thing 
that  annually  makes  them  more  corrupt  and 
fhamelefs.  Inftead  of  being  more  "  free  from 
^^  luxurious  courfes,"  they  are  more  irrefiftibly 
drawn  into  them  ;  Inftead  of  being  *■  free  from 
*'  opprefiive  and  injurious  pra6lices,"  their  parties 
at  elections  will  force  them  into  them  :  and  all 
thefe  things' they  mud  do  to  hold  up  the  pore 
and  fplendor  of  their  tyranny^  and  if  any  of 
them  hefitates  at  any  imprudence  that  his  party 
•demands,  he  alone  will  be  reje6ted,  and  another 
found  whofe  confcience  and  v/hofe  fiiame  are  fuf- 
ficiently  fubdued. 

Unfortunate  in  his  arguments  from  reafon,  to 
fnew  that  the  people,  qualified  with  the  fupreme 
.authority,  are  lefs  devoted  to  luxury  than  the 
grandee  or  kingly  powers,  our  author  is  ft:ill  more 
unhappy  in  thofe  drav/n  from  example. 

The  firfl  example  is  Athens.  "  While  Athens 
"  remained  free,  in  the  people's  hands,  it  was 
*^^  adorned  with  fuch  governors  as  gave  themfelves 
"  up  to  a  feriousy  ahftemious^  and  ievere  courfe  of 
*'  life.."  Sobrietyj  abfiinence^  and  fcverity.,  were 
never  remarkable  charafteriftics  of  democracy,  or 
the  democratical  branch  or  mixture,  in  any  confti- 
tution ;  they  have  oftener  been  the  attributes  of 
ariftocracy  and  oligarchy.  Athens,  in  particular, 
was  never  confpicuous  for  thefe  qualities  ;  bur,  on 
the  contrary,  from  the  firfl  to  the  laft  moment  of 
ber  democratical  conftitution,  /rj/f)',  gc-iety.,  inccn- 
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Jiancy,  dijfipation,  intemperajuey  debauchery^  and  3 
dijjolution  of  manners^  were  the  prevailing  charac- 
ter of  the  whole  nation.  At  what  period  will  ic 
be  pretended  that  they  were  adorned  with  thefe 
fericus,  abftemious,  and  fevere  governors  ?  and 
■what:  were  their  names  ?  Was  Pififlratus  fo  feri- 
ty (Cii^s,,;  when  he  drove  his  chariot  into  the  Agora, 
wounded  by  himl'elf,  and  duped  the  people  to  give 
hinn  his  guard  r  or  when  he  drefied  the  girl  like 
^Minerva?  Was  Hipparchus  or  Hippias,  Cleif- 
thenes  or  Ifagoras,  fo  abitemious  ?  Was  there  fo 
much  abfiinence  and  feverity  of  public  virtue  in 
applying  firft  to  Sparta,  and  then  to  Perfia,  againfb 
their  country,  as  the  leaders  alternately  did  ?  Mil- 
tiades  indeed  was  i'erious,  abilemious,  and  fevere; 
,  but  Xanthippus,  who  was  more  popular,  and  who 
conduced  a  capital  accufation  againft  him,  and 
,  got  him  fined  lifty  talents,  was  not,  Themifto- 
cles  !  was  he  the  fevere  charadter?  A  great  ftatef- 
man  and  foldier,  to  be  fiire;  but  very  ambitious, 
and  not  very  honed.  Pericles  facrificed  all  things 
to  his  ambition  ;  Cleon  and  Alcibiades  were  the 
very  reverfe  of  fobriety,  moderation,  and  mo- 
defty.  Mikiades,  Ariftides,  Socrates,  and  Pho- 
cion,  are  ail  the  characters  in  the  Atheniafi  ftory 
who  had  this  kind  of  miCriti  and  to  fhew  how  lit- 
tle the  Athenians  tiiemfelves  deferved  this  praife, 
or  efleemed  it  in  others,  the  firfl:  was  condemned 
by  the  people  in  an  immenfe  fine,  the  fecond  to 
banifiiment,  and  the  third  and  fourth  to  death. 
Arifl:ides  had  Themiflocles,  a  more  popular  m.an, 
conftantly  to  oppofe  him.  He  was,  indeed,  made 
iinancier  of  all  Greece;  but  what  other  arbitra- 
'-  tibn  had  Athens?  And  Ariftides  himfelf,  though 
a  profeiled  imitator  of  Lycurgus,  and  a  favourer 
of  ariltocracy,  was  obliged  to  overturn  the  con- 
liiiution,  by  giving  way  to  the  furious  ambition 
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of  the  people,  and  by  letting  every  citizen  mto  the 
competition  for  the  archonfhip*.  **  Being  at  the 
"  heiaht,  they  began  to  decline  ;"  that  is,  alnnoft: 
in  the  inftant  when  they  had  expelled  the  Pififtra- 
tidje,  and  acquired  a  democratical  afcendency, 
though  checked  by  the  areopagus  and  many  other 
inftitutions  of  Solon,  they  declined.  The  good 
condud  of  the  democracy  began  and  ended  with 
Ariftides.  *'  Permitting  fome  men  to  greaten 
"  themfelves  by  continuing  long  in  power  and 
*^  authoricy,  they  foon  loft  their  pure  principles 
"  of  feverity  and  liberty."  In  truth,  nobody  yet 
had  fuch  principles  but  Miltiades  and  Arillides. 
As  foon  as  the  people  got  unlimited  power,  they 
did  as  the  people  always  do,  give  it  to  their  flat- 
terers, like  Themiftocles,  and  continued  it  in 
him.  To  what  purpofe  is  it  to  talk  of  the  rules, 
of  a  free  ftate,  when  you  are  fure  thofe  rules  will 
be  violated  ?  The  people  unbalanced  never  will 
obferve  them. 

**  The  thirty"  were  appointed  by  Lyfander, 
after  the  conqueft  of  Athens  by  Sparta:  yet  it 
was  not  the  continuance,  but  the  illimitation,  of 
their  pov^er  that  corrupted  them.  Thefe,  indeed, 
behaved  like  all  other  unchecked  aflemblies  :  the 
majority  deftroyed  Theramenes,  and  the  few  vir- 

*  When  the  city  of  Athens  was  rebuilt,  the  people  finding 
themfelves  in  a  ftate  of  tranquillity,  endeavoured  by  every 
means  to  get  the  whole  government  into  their  own  hands, 
Arillides  perceiving  that  it  would  be  no  eafy  matter  tp  re- 
ftrain  a  people  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  grown  infolent 
with  vidtory,  itudied  methods  to  appeafe  them.  He  pafTed  a 
decree,  that  the  government  fhould   be  common  to  all  the 

'^citizens;  and  that  the  archons,  who  were  the  chief  magiftrates, 
and  ufed  to  be  chofen  only  cut  of  thofe  who  received  at  leall 
five  hundred  medimni?  of  grain  from  the  produft  of  their 
Jands,  fhould  for  the  future  be  eledled  from  among  all  the 
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tuous  members  who  happened  to  be  among  them 
and  were  a  reproach  to  them,  and  then  ruled  with 
a  rod  of  iron.  Nothing  was  heard  of  but  murders 
and  imprifonments.  Riches  were  a  crime  that  never 
failed  to  be  punilhed  witli  confifcation  and  death. 
More  people  v/ere  put  to  death  in  eight  months  of 
peace  than  had  been  flain  by  the  enemy  in  a  war 
of  thirty  years.  In  fhort,  every  body  of  men, 
every  unchecked  ailembly  in  Athens,  had  invari- 
ably behaved  in  this  manner:  the  four  hundred 
formerly  chofen  ;  now  the  thirty ;  and  afterwards 
the  ten.  Such  univerfal,  tenacious,  and  uniform 
confpiracies  againfl:  liberty,  juftice,  and  the  pub- 
lic good  J  fuch  a  never  failing  paffion  for  tyranny 
pofTefling  republicans  born  in  the  air  of  liberty, 
nurtured  in  her  bofom,  accuflomed  to  that  equa- 
lity on  which  it  is  founded,  and  principled  by  their 
education  from  their  earlieft  infancy  in  an  abhor- 
rence of  all  fervitude,  have  aftonifhed  the  genera- 
lity of  hiftorians.  There  muft  be  in  power,  fay 
-they,  ibme  violent  irnpulfe  to  adluate  fo  many 
perfons  in  this  manner,  who  had  no  doubt  fenti- 
ments  of  virtue  and  honour,  and  make  them  for- 
get ail  laws  of  nature  and  religion.  But  there  is 
really  no  room  for  all  this  furprife  :  it  is  the  form 
of  government  that  naturally  and  neceflarily  pro- 
duces the  effeft.  The  aftonifliment  really  is,  and 
ought  to  be  only,  that  there  is  one  fenfible  man 
jeft  in  the  world  who  can  flill  entertain  an  efleem, 
x>r  any  other  fentiment  than  abhorrence,  for  a  go- 
vernment in  a  fingle  afifembly. 

"  Such  alfo  was  the  condition  of  Athens  when 
"  Piiiftratus  ufurped  the  tyranny."  But  who  was 
it  that  continued  the  power  of  Pififlratus  and  his 
fons  r  The  people.  And  if  this  example  fhows, 
like  all  others,  that  the  people  are  always  difpofed 
to  continue  and  increafe  the  power  of  their  fa- 
vourites 
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vourites  againft  all  maxims  and  rules  of  freedom, 
this  alio  is  an  argument  for  placing  balances  in 
the  conllicution,  even  againft  the  power  of  the 
people. 

From  Athens  our  author  comes  to  Rome. 
*'  Under  Tarquin  it  was  diffolved  in  debauchery." 
— ■"  Upon  the  change  of  government  their  manners 
**  were  fomewhat  mended."  This  difference  does 
not  appear :  on  the  contrary,  the  Roman  manners 
were  under  the  kings  as  pure,  as  under  the  arifto- 
cracy  that  followed.  "  The  fenate  being  a  (land' 
ing  power,  foon  grew  corrupt,  and  firft  len 
in  luxury,  then  tyranny;  till  the  people  being 
interefted  in  the  government,  eftabliflied  a  good 
difcipline  and  freedom  both  together,  which 
was  upheld  with  all  feverity  till  the  grandees 
came  in  play,"  When  an  author  writes  from 
imagination  only,  he  may  fay  what  he  pleafes  j  but 
it  would  be  trifling  to  adduce  proofs  in  detail  of 
what  every  one  knows.  The  whole  hiftory  of 
Rome  ihows  that  corruption  began  with  the  peo- 
ple fooner  than  in  the  fenate  j  that  it  increafed 
fafter-,  that  it  produced  the  charaflers  he  calls 
grandees,  as  the  Gracchi,  Marius,  Sylla,  and 
Ciefar;  and  that  the  fenate  was  for  centuries  the 
check  that  prefervedany  degree  of  virtue,  modera- 
tion, or  modefty. 

Our  author's  conclufion  is,  that  '^  grandee 
'*  and  kingly  powers  are  ever  more  luxurious 
"  than  the  popular  are  or  can  bej  that  luxury 
**  ever  brings  on  tyranny  as  the  bane  of  liber- 
**  ty;  and  therefore  that  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
"  pie,  in  a  due  and  orderly  fuccefiion  of  their 
"  fupreme  afTemblies,  are  more  fecure  in  their 
*^  own  hands  than  any  others." 

But  if  the  fad  is  otherwife,  and  the  people 
^re  ccjually  luxurious  in  a  fimple  democracy  as 

in 
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in  a  fimple  ariftocracy  or  monarchy;  but  more 
efpecially  if  ic  be  true,  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  that 
they  are  more  fo  i  then  the  contrary  conclufion 
will  follow,  that  their  rights  are  more  fecure  when 
their  own  power  i-s  tempered  by  a  feparate  execu- 
tive and  an  aritlocratical  fenate. 

The  truth  relating  to  this  fubjed  is  very  ob- 
vious, and  lies  in  a  narrow  compafs.  The  dif- 
pofition  to  luxury  is  fo  ftrong  in  all  men,  and  in 
all  nations,  that  it  can  be  reftrained,  where  it  has 
the  means  of  gratification,  only  by  education, 
difcipline,  or  law.  Education  and  difcipline  foon 
lofe  their  force  when  unfupported  by  law  :  fim- 
ple democracies,  therefore,  have  occafion  for  the 
ftricStefl:  laws  to  preferve  the  force  of  education, 
difcipline,  and  feverity  of  manners.  This  is  the 
reafon  why  examples  of  the  moft  rigorous,  the 
mofl  tyrannical,  fumptuary  laws  are  found  in  go- 
vernments the  moft  popular  :  but  fuch  fumptuary 
Jaws  are  found  ab.vays  ineffectual  j  they  are  always 
hated  by  the  people,  and  violated  continually;  and 
thofe  who  approve  them  neither  dare  repeal  them, 
nor  attempt  to  carry  them  into  execution.  In  a 
fimple  ariftocracy  the  difpofition  to  luxury  Ihews 
itfclf  in  the  utmoft  extravagance,  as  in  Poland:  but 
it  is  confined  to  the  gentlemen  ;  the  common  peo- 
ple are  forbidden  it;  and  fuch  fumptuary  laws  are 
executed  feverely  enough.  In  fimple  monarchies 
fumptuary  laws  are  made  under  the  guife  of  pro- 
hibitions or  impofts  ;  and  luxury  is  generally  no 
otherwife  reftrained  than  by  the  ability  to  gratify 
it :  but  as  the  difference  of  ranks  is  eftablifhed 
by  laws  and  cuftoms  univerfally  known,  there  is 
ii%  temptation  for  people  in  the  lower  ranks  to 
imitate  the  fplendor  of  thofe  in  the  higher.  But 
in  the  mixed  government  we  contend  for,  the 
diftjndion  of  ranks  is  alfo  generally  known,  or 
-{-.  Qiighc 
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ought  to  be :  it  has  therefore  all  the  advantage 
asaind  general  luxury  which  arifes  from  fubordi- 
nation  J  and  it  has  the  further  advantage  of  being 
able  to  execute  prudent  and  reafonable  fumptuary 
laws,  whenever  the  circumftances  of  affairs  require 
them.  It  is,  therefore,  fafe  to  affirm,  that  luxury 
is  lefs  dangerous  in  fuch  a  mixed  government 
than  any  other  ;  has  lelV  tendency  to  prevail  j  and 
is  much  more  eafily  reftrained  to  fuch  perfons  and 
objefts  as  will  be  lead  detrimental  to  the  public 
good. 


o 


The  tenth  reafon  is,  "  becaufe  the  people  under  Tenth 
"  this  government  are  ever  endued  with  a  more  ^^' 
**  magnanimous,  adlive,  and  noble  temper  of  fpi- 
"  rit,  then  under  the  grandeur  of  any  ftanding 
power;  and  this  arifes  from  an  apprehenfion 
which  every  man  has  of  his  own  fhare  in  the 
public  intereft,  as  well  as  of  that  fecuricy  which 
he  poffeffes  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  private 
fortune,  free  from  the  reach  of  any  arbitrary 
power." 

This  is  a  cood  arg-ument  in  favour  of  a  s:o-> 
verment  in  which  the  people  have  an  elTencial 
part  of  the  fovereign  power;  but  none  at  ^11  for 
one  in  which  they  exercife  the  whole.  When 
they  have  a  part,  balanced  by  a  fenate  and  a 
diftinft  executive  pov/er,  it  is  true  they  have  more 
magnanimity,  activity,  and  fpirit;  they  have  a 
regard  to  their  own  immediate  fhare  in  the  public 
intereft;  they  have  an  apprehenfion  of  that  fecu- 
rity  they  pofiefs  in  the  enjoym.ent  of  their  private 
fortunes,  free  from  the  reach  of  any  arbitrary 
power.  Whenever  fuccefs  betides  the  public^and 
the  commonwealth  conquers,  thrives  in  dominion, 
wealth,  or  honour,  the  citizen  reckons  all  his 
©wn:  if  he  fees  honours,  offices,  rewards,  diftri- 
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biited  to  valiant,  virtuous,   or   learned   men,  he 
efteems  thenn  his  own,  as  long  as  the  door  is  -left 
open  to  fiicceed  in  the  fame  dignities  and   enjoy- 
ments, if  he  can  attain   to  the  fame  meafure  of 
defert.     Men  afpire  to  great  adions  when  rewards 
depend  on  merit  j  and  merit  is  more  certain  of 
reward  in  a  mixed  government  than  in  any  fim* 
pie  one.     Rewards  depend  on  the  will  and  plea- 
fure  of  particular  perfons,  in  (landing  powers  of 
monarchy  or  ariftocracy  :  but  they  depend  equally 
on  the  will  and   pleafure  of  the  principes  populi, 
the  reigning  demagogues,  in  fimple  democracies, 
and  for  obvious  reafons  are  ofcener  diftributed  in 
an  arbitrary  manner.     In  a  mixed  government  the 
minifters  of  the  executive  power  are  always  re- 
fponfible,  and  grofs  corruption  in  the  diftribution 
of  offices  is  always  fubjeft  to   inquiry  and  to  pu- 
niftment:  but  in  fimple  governments  the  reign- 
ing charaflers  are  accountable  to  nobody.     In  a 
fimple  democracy  each  leader  thinks  himfelf  ac- 
countable only  to  his  party,  and  obliged  to  beftow 
honours,  rewards^  and  offices,  not  upon  merit  and 
for  the  good  of  the  whole  ftate,  but  merely  to  in- 
creafe  his  votes  and  partifans  in  future  elcftions. 
But  it  is  by  no  means  jufl:,  politic,  or  true,  to  fay, 
that  offices,  &c.  are  always  conferred  in  free  dates, 
meaning  fingle   aflemblies,    according   to   merit, 
without    any  confideration    of  birth   or   fortune. 
Birth  and  fortune  are  as  much  confidered  in  fimple 
democracies  as  in  monarchies,  and  ought  to  be 
confidered,  in  fome  degree,  in  all  dates.     Merit, 
it  is  true,  ought  to  be  preferred  to  both  ;   but 
merit  being  equal,  birth  v/ill  generally  determine 
the  queftion    in   all    popular  governments  j    and 
fortune,  which  is  a  worfe  criterion,  oftener  dill. 

But  what  apprehenfion  of  their  (hare  in  the  pub- 
lic intered,  or  of  their  fecurity  in  the  enjoyment 
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of  their  private  fortune,  can  the  minor  party 
have  in  a  fimple  democracy,  when  they  fee  thac 
fuccefles,  conquefts,  wealth,  and  honour,  only  tend 
to  increale  the  power  of  their  antagonills,  and  to 
leffen  their  own  ;  when  all  honours,  offices,  and 
rewards,  are  beftowed  to  leffen  their  importance, 
and  increafe  that  of  their  opponents;  when  every 
door  is  fhut  againft  them  to  fucceed  to  dignities 
and  enjoyments,  be  their  merit  what  it  will  j  when 
they  fee  that  neither  birth,  fortune,  nor  merit,  caa 
avail  them,  and  that  their  adverfaries,  whom  they 
will  call  their  enemies,  fucceed  continually,  with- 
out either  birth,  fortune,  or  merit  ?  «This  is  furely 
the  courfe  in  a  firriple  democracy,  even  more  than 
in  a  fimple  a^iftocracy  or  monarchy.  Abilities, 
na  doubt,  will  be  fought  and  purchafed  into  the 
fervice  of  fortune  and  family  in  the  predominans 
party,  but  left  to  perifh  in  oppofition. 

A  mixed  government  is  the  only  one  where 
merit  can  be  expedted  to  have  fair  play :  there  it 
has  three  refources,  one  in  each  branch  of  the 
legiflature,  and  a  fourth  in  the  courts  of  juftice  j 
whereas  in  all  fimple  governments  it  has  but  one. 

Our  author  proceeds  again  to  Roman  hiftory, 
and  repeats  examples  he  had  ufed  before,  with 
equal  ill  fuccefs.  The  examples  prove  the  con-' 
trary  of  what  he  cites  them  to  prove.  "  The 
*■*  Romans,  under  their  kings,  remained  inconfi- 
"  derable  in  reputation,  and  could  never  enlarge 
"  the  dominion  very  far  beyond  the  walls  of 
"  their  city.  Afcerv^ards,  under  the  (landing 
"  power  of  the  fen  ate,  they  began  to  thrive  a 
"  little,  and  for  a  little  time.  But  when  the 
**  peopl'^  began  to  know,  claim,  and  poffefs  their 
**  liberties,  in  being  governed  by  a  fucceflion  of 
**  their  fupreme  officers  and  affernblies,  then  it 
"  was,  and  never  till  then,  that,  they  laid  the 
10  "  foundation. 
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"  foundation,    and    buiit    the    ftrudlure,  of  tfiat 
wondrous  empire  that  overlhadowed  the  whole 
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In  fupport  of  all  this,  no  doubt,  will  be  cited 
the  fplendid  authority  of  Salluft.  "  Nam  regibus, 
**  boni  quam  mali,  fufpeftiores  funr,  fernperque 
"  his  aiiena  virtus  formidoiofa  eft.  Sed  civicas, 
**  incredibile  memoratu  eft,  adepta  libertate,  quam 
•'  brevi  creverit;  tanta  cupido  glorire  incefferat. 
*^  Jam  primum  juventus  fimul  laboris  ac  belli 
"  patrius  orat,  in  caftris  per  ufum  militiam  difce- 
**  bat;  magifque  in  decoris  armis  et  militaribus 
**  equis,  quam  in  fcortis  atque  conviviis  lubidi- 
**  nem  habebat." — The  condition  and  happinefs 
of  Rome  under  their  kings,  till  the  time  of  Tar- 
quin,  have  been  before  related.  It  has  been 
ftiewn,  that  the  introduftion  of  laws  and  forma- 
tion of  the  manners  of  a  barbarous  rabble,  alTem- 
bled  from  all  nations,  engaged  the  attention  both 
of  the  kings  and  the  fenate  during  this  period. 
Their  wars  have  been  enumerated,  and  it  has  been 
ihevvn  that  the  nation  was  not  in  a  condition  to 
ftruggle  with  its  hoftile  neighbours,  nor  to  con- 
tend among  themfelves.  It  has  been  fliewn  that, 
in  proportion  as  they  became  eafy  and  fafe,  the 
nobles  began  to  envy  the  kings,  and  to  form  con- 
tinual confpiracies  againft  their  authority,  thrones, 
and-  lives,  until  it  became  a  queftion  only  whe- 
ther monarchy  or  ariftocracy  fhould  be  abolifhed. 
In  this  manner  kings  were  neceflitated  either  to 
give  up  all  their  authority  into  the  hands  of  an 
haughty  and  afpiring  fenate,  or  aflcrt  a  more  de- 
cifive  and  arbitrary  power  than  the  conftitution 
allowed  them.  In  the  contcft  the  nobles  pre- 
vailed, and  in  the  wars  with  Tarquin  and  his  fuc- 
celTors,  and  their  allies,  foldiers  and  officers  were 
formed,  who  became  capable  and  defirous  of  con-^ 
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queft  and  glory.  Salluft  himfelf  confeffes  this 
in  the  former  chapter:  "  Pod,  ubi  regium  impe- 
**  riiim,  quod  imiio  confe-rvanda  libertatis,  atque 
"  augends  reipublica  fuerat,  in  fuperbiam,  domi- 
'*  nationem  que  convertic ;  immutato  more,  an- 
"  nua  imperia,  binofque  imperatores,  fibi  fecere/'* 
In  addition  to  this  it  fhould  be  remembered,  that 
Salluft  was  an  ariftocratical  hiftorian,  and  attached 
to  thefovereignty  in  the  fenate,  or  at  leaft  defirous 
of  appearing  fo  in  his  hiftory,  and  an  enemy  to 
the  government  of  a  fingle  perfon,  of  which  the 
republic  was  at  tiiat  time  in  the  near  profpedand 
the  utmofl  danger.  The  queflion,  in  the  mind  o£ 
this  writer,  was  not  between  an  ariftocracy  and  a 
mixed  fovereignty,  but  between  ariftocracy  and 
fimple  monarchy,  or  the  empire  of  one :  yet  all 
that  can  be  inferred  from  the  fa6l,  as  dated  by 
our  author  and  by  Salluft,  is,  that  ariftocracy  at  firlt 
is  better  calculated  for  conqueft  than  fimple  mo- 
narchy. Il  by  no  means  follows,  that  ariftocracy  is 
more  friendly  to  liberty  or  commerce,  the  two 
bleffings  now  moft  elteemed  by  mankind,  thaa 
even  fiQiplc  monarchy.  But  the  moft  exception- 
able fentiment  of  all  is  this,  *^  When  the  people 
*■•  began  to  poflefs  their  liberties,  in  being  govern- 
"  ed  by  a  fucceftion  of  their  fupreme  officers  and  . 
**  aftemblies,  then  they  laid  the  foundation  ofem- 
"  pire,  and  built  the  ftruilure."  By  this  one 
would  think  that  the  Romans  v^'ere  governed  by  a 
fingle  reprcfentative  affembly,  periodically  chofen, 
which  is  our  author's  idea  of  a  perfect  common- 
wealth :  whereas  nothing  can  be  further  from  th^ 
truth.  There  is  fcarcely  any  conftitution  farther 
removed  from  a  fimple  democracy,  or  a  reprefen- 
tacive  democracy,  than  the  Roman.  As  has  beea 
before  obfervtd;  from  Romulus  to  Caefar,  arifto- 
VoL.  IIL         ^  A  a  cracy     . 
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cracy  was  the  predominant  feature  of  the  fove- 
reignty.  The  mixture  of  monarchical  power  in 
the  kings  and  confuls,  and  the  mixture  of  demo- 
cratical  power  in  the  tribunes  and  popular  affem- 
blics,  though  unequal  to  the  ariilocratical  ingre- 
dient, were  checks  to  it,  and  ftrong  ftimulants  to 
exertions,  though  not  complete  balances:  but 
the  periods  of  greatefc  liberty,  virtue,  glory,  and 
profperity,  were  thofe  in  which  the  mixture  of 
all  three  was  nearefl  equality.  Our  author's  argu- 
ment and  example  are  clear  and  ftrong  in  favour 
of  the  triple  combination,  and  decifive  againflj 
the  democracy  he  contends  for. — ''  In  thofe  days 
"  the  world  abounded  with  free  ftates  more 
"  than  any  other  form,  as  all  over  Italy,  Gal- 
*'  lia,  Spain,  and  Africa."  It  may  be  quef- 
tioned  whether  there  was  then  in  the  world  one 
free  ftate,  according  to  our  author's  definition  of 
it :  all  that  were  called  free  ftates  in  thofe  days, 
were  either  ariftocracies,  oligarchies,  or  mixtures 
of  monarchy  and  ariftocracy,  of  ariftocracy  and 
democracy,  or  of  monarchy,  ariftocracy,  and  demo- 
cracy ;  but  not  one  do  we  read  of  which  v;?as 
governed  by  a  democracy  fimple,  or  by  reprefenta- 
tion.  The  Achaian  league,  and  others  like  it, 
were  confederated  cities,  each  city  being  inde- 
pendent, and  itfelf  a  mixed  government. 

Carthage  is  the  next  example  :  and  an  excel- 
lent one  it  is  to  prove  that  a  mixed  government, 
in  which  the  people  have  a  fliare,  gives  them 
magnanimity^  courage,  and  a6tivity  ;  but  proves 
nothing  to  our  author's  purpofe.  The  fuftetes,  the 
fenate,  and  the  people,  the  monarchical,  ariilocrati- 
cal, and  democratical  powers,  nicely  balanced,  as 
Ariilotle  fays,  were  the  conftitution  of  Carthage, 
and  fecured  its  liberty  and  profperity  :  but  when 
the  balance  was  weakened,  and  began  to  incline  to 
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a  dominatio  plebis,  the  precife  form  of  govern- 
inent  our  author  contends  for,  they  haftened  to 
ruin.  The  next  examples  quoted  by  our  author 
are  the  Swifs ;  another  example  which  proves 
nothing  for  him,  and  much  againft  him.  All  the 
cantons  of  any  extent,  numbers,  or  wealth,  are 
ariftocratical,  or  mixed  :  the  little  fpots,  that  are 
called  democratical,  are  more  or  lefs  mixtures. 
The  Hollanders,  his  laft  example,  had  no  de- 
mocratical mixture  in  their  conftitution  J  entirely 
ariftocratical  j  and  preferved  from  tyranny  and 
deftru6lion,  partly  by  a  ftadtholder,  partly  by  the 
people  in  m.obs,  but  more  efpetially  by  the  num- 
ber of  independent  cities  and  fovereignties  afib- 
ciated  together,  and  the  great  multitude  of  per- 
fons  concerned  in  the  government  and  comoofins; 
the  fovereignty,  four  or  five  thoufand  j  and, 
finally,  by  the  unanimity  that  is  required  in  all 
tranfaiftions.  Thus  every  one  of  thele  examples, 
ancient  and  modern,  are  a  clear  demonftration 
againlt  our  author's  fyftem,  inftead  of  being  an 
argument  for  it.  There  is  not  even  a  colour  in 
his  favour  in  the  democratical  cantons  of  Swit- 
zerland, narrow  fpots  or  barren  mountains,  v/here 
the  people  live  on  milk;  nor  in  St.  Marino  or 
Ragufa  :  no  precedents,  furely,  for  England  or 
American  ftates,  where  the  people  are  numerous 
and  rich,  the  territory  capacious,  and  commerce 
extenfive. 

Freedom  produces  magnanimity  and  courage  ; 
but  there  is  no  freedom  nor  juftice  in  a  fimple 
democracy  for  any  but  the  majority:  the  ruling 
party,  no  doubt,  will  be  aflive  and  bold ;  but  the 
ruled  will  be  difcouraged,  brow-beaten,  and  infult- 
ed,  without  a  pofiibility  of  redrefs  but  by  civil  war. 
It  is  a  mixed  government  then,  well  balanced,  that 
makes  all  the  nation  of  a  noble  temper.     Our 
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author  confcfles,  "  We  feel  a  lofs  of  courage  and 
"  magnimity  follow  the  lofs  of  freedom  i" — and  it 
is  very  true.  This  lofs  is  no  where  fo  keenly  felt, 
as  when  we  are  enflaved  by  thofe  whom  the  con- 
ilitution  makes  our  equals :  this  is  the  cafe  of  the 
minority  always  in  a  fimple  democracy. 

Eleventh  The  eleventh  reafon  is,  ^*  becaufe  no  determi- 
Arg.  "  minations  being  carried  but  by  confent  of  the 
"  people,  therefore  they  muft  needs  remain  fecure 
**  out  of  the  reach  of  tyranny,  and  free  from  the 
**  arbitrary  difpofition  of  any  commanding  pow- 
',  ««  er." — No  determinations  are  carried,  it  is  true,  in 
a  fimple  or  reprefentative  democracy,  but  by  con- 
sent of  the  majority  of  the  people,  or  their  repre- 
i'entatives.  If  our  author  had  required  unanimity 
in  every  vote,  refolve,  and  law,  in  that  cafe  no 
determination  could  be  carried  but  by  confent  of 
the  people  :  but  no  good  government  was  ever 
vet  founded  upon  the  principle  of  unanimity  j  and 
it  need  not  be  attempted  to  be  proved  that  none 
fuch  ever  can  exift.  If  the  majority,  then,  muft 
<yovern,  and  confequently  often  near  half,  and  al~ 
•  mofi:  always  a  party,  mufl:  be  governed  againffc 
their  confent,  it  is  the  majority  only  who  will  re- 
main fecure  out  of  the  reach  of  tyranny,  and  free 
from  the  arbitrary  difpofition  of  any  commanding 
power  :  the  minority,  on  the  contrary,  will  be 
conilantly  within  the  reach  of  tyranny,  and  under 
the  arbitrary  difpofition  of  the  commanding  power 
of  the  majority.  Nor  do  the  minority,  under 
fuch  a  sovernment,  **  know  what  laws  they  are 
**  to  obey,  or  what  penalties  they  are  to  undergo, 
"  in  cafe  of  tranfgrefiion  ;  nor  have  they  any  fhare 
**  or  intereft  in  making  of  laws,  with  the  penalties 
'^  annexed  ;  nor  do  they  become  the  more  inex- 
**  cufahle  if  they  offend:"   nor  ought  they  "  the 
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more  willingly  to  fnbiTiic  to  piinidiment,  when 
they  fufFer  for  any  offence,"  for  the  minority  have 
no  Jaws  but  what  the  majority  pleale  to  give, 
any  more  than  *'  when  the  governmrnt  is  managed 
"  in  the  hands  of  a  particular  j>erlbn/*  or  **  con- 
"''■  tinued  in  the  hands  of  a  certain  number  of.^reat 
"  men  :"  nor  do  the  minority  "  know  how  to 
*'  walk  by  thofe  laws"  of  the  major:.-,  or  how  to 
underftand  them,  *'  becaufe  the  feni'.  is  oftentimes 
*Meft  at  uncertainty  i  and  it  will  be  reckoned  a 
*'  great  myftery  of  ftate,  in  fuch  a  form  of  govern- 
"  ment,  that  no  laws  lliall  be  of  any  fenfe  or  force, 
*'  but  as  the  great  ones**  among  the  majority 
*'  pleafe  to  expound  them  ;"  fo  as  '*  the  people 
"  of  the  minority"  will  be  "  left,  as  it  were, 
*^  without  law,  becaufe  they  bear  no  other  con- 
"  ftrufbion  and  meaning  but  what  fuits  with  the 
**  interefts  and  fancies  of  particular  men"  in  the 
majority  ;  "  not  with  right  reafon,  or  the  public 
"  liberty,"  To  be  convinced  of  this,  we  lliould 
recollect  that  the  majority  have  the  appointment 
of  the  judges,  who  will  be  generally  the  great 
leaders  in  the  houfe,  or  their  friends  and  parti- 
fans,  and  even  sreat  e^iertions  will  be  made  to 
pack  juries  i  but  without  packing,  the  probability 
is,  that  a  majority  at  leafl  of  the  juries  will  be  of 
the  ruling  party  in  the  nation,  and  its  fovereign 
alTembly.  We  may  go  farther,  and  fay,  that  as 
the  pafFions  and  interefts  of  the  majority  have  no 
check,  they  will  frequently  make  ex  poft  faflo 
laws ;  laws  with  a  retrofpefl,  to  take  in  cafes 
•which,  at  the  time,  were  not  forefeen,  for  the 
irjortification  of  the  minority,  and  the  lupport  and 
encouragement  of  their  adverfaries.  The  judges 
will  not  be  lefs  **  reputed  the  oracles  of  the  law'* 
under  fuch  a  government,  than  under  kings  or 
landing  fenatesj  and  the  "  power  of  creating 
A  a  3  "judges'" 
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"judges"  will  not  indeed  be  "  ufurped,"  but  will 
be  legally  and  conftitutionally  in  the  hands  of  the 
imajority,  or  rather  of  their  leader  or  leaders, 
'*  who  will  ever  have  a  care  to  create  fuch  as  will 
'*  make  the  law  fpeak  in  favour  of  them  upon  any 
'*  occafion,"  Thefe  principes  populi  may  fay,  with 
as  much  arrogance  and  as  much  truth  as  it  was 
ever  faid  by  Charles  or  James,  "  As  long  as  we 
**  have  the  power  of  making  what  judges  and 
'*'  bifhops  we  pleafe,  we  are  fure  to  have  no  law 
*'  nor  gofpel  but  what  fhall  pleafe  us." 

The  example  of  Henry  the  Seventh  and  Hen- 
ry the  Eighth,  thofe  of  James  and  Charles,  are 
jio  doubt  pertinent  to  prove,  that  "^  the  ufurpa- 
*'  tion  of  a  prerogative  of  expounding  the  laws 
*'  after  their  own  pleafure,  made  them  rather  fnares 
*'  than  inftruments  of  relief,  like  a  grand  catch- 
**  pole,  to  pill,  poll,  and  geld  the  purfes  of  the 
*'  people ;  to  deprive  many  gallant  men  of  their 
*'  lives  and  fortunes."  But  if  we  had  the  hiftory 
of  any  fimple  democracy,  or  democracy  by  fimple 
reprefentation,  fuch  as  our  author  contends  for,  we 
ihould  find  that  fuch  a  prerogative  was  ufurped  by 
the  majority  and  their  chiefs,  and  applied  to  as 
bad  purpofes.  But  the  truth  is,  no  fuch  govern- 
ment, that  we  know  of,  ever  exifted.  The  uni- 
verfal  fenfe  of  n^iankind  has  deemed  it  fo  deflruc- 
tive  or  imprafticable,  that  no  nation  has  ventured 
on  it.  The  Italian  republics  of  the  middle  age 
approach  the  neareft  to  it :  their  hiftory  is  an  an- 
fwer.  But  if  we  confider  thofe  paffior>s  in  human 
nature  which  caufc  defpots,  oligarchies,  and 
Handing  fenates,  to  make  fuch  an  abufe  of  power, 
■we  muft  fee  that  the  fame  paffions  will  ever  exift 
in  the  m.ajority  and  their  leaders  in  a  democracy, 
and  produce  the  fame  fatal  effecls.  It  is  really 
aftonifhing,  that  the  inflitution  of  Lycurgus  Ihoulci 
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be  adduced  as  a  precedent  in  favour  of  our  au- 
thor's project  of  the  right  conftitution  of  a  com- 
monwealth— there  is  fcarcely  a  form  of  govern- 
ment in  the  world   more  efTencially  different  from 
it,  in  all  its  parts.     It  is  very  true  that  the  pro- 
vifion   made  by  that  legiflator  for  an   equality  of 
Jaws,  rights,  duties,  and  burthens,  among  all  the 
citizens,  however  imperfect  it  was,  however  infe- 
rior to  the  provifion  in  the  Englifh  and  American 
conftitutions,  was  the  principal  commendation  of 
his  plan  ;   but   inftead  of  giving  all  power  to  the 
people   or  their  reprefentatives,  he   gave  the  real 
fovereignty   to   his  ftanding  fenate.     Our  author 
himfclf  is  fo  fenfible  of  this,  that   he  allows  tjie 
"  L,acedemonian    commonwealth   to   be  cut   out 
''  after  the   grandee  fafliion," — "  confirming  the 
*'  fupremacy  within   the   walls   of  the   fenate." — 
"  The  fenate  was  in  fome   meafure  reftrained  by 
''  laws,  walking  in   the  fame  even  pace  of  fub- 
"  jeclion  with  the  people;  having  few  oiEces  of 
*'  dignity  or  profit  which  might  make  them  fwell 
"  with   (tate  and   ambition ;  but  were  prefcribed 
''  alfo  the  fame  rules  of  frugality,   plainoefs,  and 
'*  moderation,  as  were   the  common   people;  by 
"  which  means  immoderate  luds  and  defires  be- 
"  ing  prevented  in  the  great  ones,  they  v/ere  the 
'^  lefs  inclined  to  pride   and   opprefllon  ;  and  no 
"  great   profit  or  pleafure  being  to  be  gotten  hy 
"  authority,  very  few  defired  it ;   and  fuch  as  were 
"  in  it  fac  free  from  envy,   by  which  means  they 
*'  avoided  that  odium  and  emulation  which  ufed 
"  to  rage  betwixt  the  great  ones  and  the  people 
"  in  that  form  of  government."     But   how  was 
this  done  ?  by  colle6ting  all  authority  into  one  cen- 
tre ?  No;  but  by  prohibiting  travel  and  commu- 
nication with  ftrangers,  which  no  people  on  earth 
are  now  barbarous  and  ftupid  enough  to  bear;  by 
A  a  4  prohibiting 
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prohibiting  comnierce,  which  no  people  who  have 
fenfr  and  feeling  will  now  renounce  ;  and  by  pro- 
hibiting nnoney,  which  all  people  now,  defire,  and 
which  nnakes  the  effential  inftrument  for  guiding 
the  world.  But  all  this  would  not  have  fucceeded, 
if  his  conftitution  had  been  only  one  popular  af- 
fembly.  This  was  effected  by  reciprocal  checks, 
and  a  real  balance,  approaching  nearly  to  an  ab- 
folute  controul  of  the  fenate,  by  a  marriage  be- 
tween the  king  and  people.  The  king,  fo  far 
from  being  a  cypher,  had  great  authority  ;  he  was 
the  (landing  and  hereditary  head  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  this  alone  muft  give  him  a  dominion 
over  the  hearts  and  underftandings  both  of  fenate 
and  people,  that  muft  have  amounted  to  a  great 
authority.  Our  author  is  generally  fo  fenfible  of 
the  influence  gained  over  high  and  low  by  ftand- 
5ng  authority,  that  it  is  wonderful  he  fhould  for- 
get it  in  this  cafe.  He  was,  befides,  always  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  armies,  and  generally  led 
in  perfon ;  and  this,  in  all  governments,  gives  a 
general  an  influence  bordering  on  royal  fuprema- 
cy.  But  befides,  there  were  two  afTemblies  of  the 
people,  one  for  the  city,  and  one  for  the  country, 
and  thofe  popular  reprefentatives,  the  Ephori. 
But  the  indifToluble  bond  that  united  the  king 
and  people  for  ever,  was  the  oath  taken  by  the 
kings  and  Ephori  every  month  ;  the  former  never 
to  violate  the  privileges  of  the  people,  and  the 
latter  for  ever  to  be  loyal  to  the  kings,  the  de- 
fcendants  of  Hercules.  This  was  not  equivalent 
to  an  abfolute  negative  in  the  king  and  the  people 
both,  upon  the  laws  of  the  fenate,  but  it  amount- 
ed to  one  complete  negative  upon  the  fenate ;  be- 
caufe  the  kings  and  people  were  both  fworn  to 
oppofe  all  encroachments  of  the  fenate ;  and  if 
thefe  had  made  unequal  laws,  and  fcrambled  for 

more 
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more  power,  the  people  would  have  inftantly  taken 
arms,  under  the  command  of  their  Ephori  and 
their  kings,  againft  the  fenate.  This  balance,  this 
mixture,  was  the  real  caufe  of  that  equality  which 
was  preierved  in  Sparta.  But  if  all  authority  had 
been  in  the  popular  affemblies,  without  kings  or 
fenate,  the  right  conftitution  of  a  commonwealth 
which  our  author  is  an  advocate  for,  that  equality 
could  not  have  exifted  twenty  years ;  a  majority 
would  necelTarily  have  rifen  up  to  carry  all  before 
them,  and  to  deprefs  the  minority  more  and  more, 
until  the  firft  man  among  the  majority  would 
have  been  king,  his  principal  fupporters  nobles, 
and  the  reft  not  only  plebeians,  but  flaves. 

The  queftion  between  us  and  our  author,  is  not 
whether  the  people  fhali  be  excluded  from  all  in- 
tereft  in  government  or  not.  In  this  point  we 
are  perfeftly  agreed,  viz.  that  there  can  be  no  con- 
ftitutional  liberty,  no  free  ftate,  no  right  confti- 
tution of  a  commonwealth,  where  the  people  are 
excluded  from  the  government;  where,  indeed, 
the  people  have  not  an  independent  equal  fharc 
with  the  two  other  orders  of  the  ftate,  and  an  ab- 
folute  controul  over  all  laws  and  grants  of  money. 
We  agree  therefore  in  his  next  example,  the  com- 
monwealth of  Venice,  "  where  the  people  are  ex- 
*'  eluded  from  all  intereft  in  government;  where 
"  the  power  of  making  and  executing  of  laws, 
"  and  bearing  offices,  with  all  other  immunities, 
"  lies  only  in  the  hands  of  a  ftanding  fenate,  and 
"  their  kindred,  which  they  call  the  patrician  or 
"  noble  order."  Their  duke  is  indeed  reftrained; 
but  far  from  being  ^'^  made  juft  fuch  another  of- 
**  ficer  as  the  Lacedemonian  kings,"  he  is  re- 
duced in  dignity  and  authority  much  below  them, 
"  differing  from  the  reft  of  the  fenate  only  in  a 
*^  corner  of  his  cap,  befides  a  little  outward  cere- 
'     •'  "  mony 
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'  mony  and  fplendor." — "  The  fenators  thcm- 
'  felves  have,  indeed,  liberty  at  random  arbitra- 
'  rily  to  ramble,  and  do  what  they  pleafe  with 
'  the  people,  who,  excepting  the  city  itfelf,  are  fo 
'  extremely  oppreffed  in  all  their  territories,  liv- 

*  ing  by  no  law  but  the  arbitrary  dicftates  of  the 
'  fenate,  that  it  feems  rather  a  junto  than  a  com- 
^  monwealth  j" — "  and  the  fubjefts  take  fo  little 
'  content  in  it,  that  feeing  more  to  be  enjoyed 
^  under  the  Tuik,  they  that  are  his  borderers  take 
'  ail  opportunities  to  revolt,  and  fubmit  rather  to 

*  the  mercy  of  a   Pagan    tyranny  i   which   difpo- 

*  fition  if  you  confider,  together  with  the  little 
'-courage  of  their  fubjefts,  by  reafon  they  prefs 
'  them  To  hard,  and  how  that  they  are  forced  for 

*  this  caufe  to   rely  upon  foreign  mercenaries  in 

*  all  warlike  expeditions,  you  might  wonder  how 

*  this  ftate   hath   held  up  fo  long,  but   that  we 

*  know  the  intereft  of  Chriftendom  being  con- 

*  cerned  in  her  fecurity,  fhe  hath  been  chiefly 
'  fupported  by  the  fupplies  and  arms  of  others." 

All  this  is  readily  allowed.  We  concur  alfo  moil 
fmcerely  in  our  author's  conclufion,  in  parr,  viz. 
'*  That  fince  kings,  and  all  (landing  powers,  are 
"  fo  inclinable  to  aft  according  to  their  ovv?n  wills 
'•^  and  interefts,  in  making,  ejjpounding,  and  exe- 
"^  cuting  of  lav^s,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  people's 
-''  liberty  and  fecurity,  that  no  laws  whatfoever 
-'■  fhould  be  made  but  by  the  people's  confenr, 
"  as  the  only  means  to  .prevent  arbitrarinefs." 
But  we  muft  carry  the  conclufion  farther,  viz. 
that  fince  all  nien  are  fo  inclinable  to  aft  accord- 
ing to  their  own  v/ills  and  interefls,  in  making, 
expounding,  and  executing  laws,  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  people's  liberty  and  fecurity,  the  fovereign 
authority,  the  legiflative,  executive,  and  judicial 
power,  can  never  be  lafely  lodged  in  one  alTembly, 

though 
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though  chofen  annually  by  the  people ;  becaufe 
the  majority  and  their  leaders,  the  principes  po- 
puli,  will  as  certainly  opprefs  the  minority,  and 
make,  expound,  and  execute  laws  for  their  own 
wealth,  power,  grandeur,  and  glory,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  liberty  and  fecurity  of  the  minority, 
as  hereditary  kings  or  (landing  fenates.  The  con- 
clufion,  therefore,  that  the  people,  in  a  fucceirion  of 
their  fupreme  fingle  aflemblies,  are  the  beft  keep- 
ers of  their  liberties,  muft  be  wholly  reprobated. 

The  twelfth  reafon  is,  "  becaufe  this  form  is  Twelfch 
"  mod  fui table  to  the  nature  and  reafon  of  man-  Arg, 
"  kind." — If  vSocrates  and  Plato,  Cicero  and  Sene- 
ca, Hutchinfon  and  Butler,  are  to  be  credited,  rea- 
fon is  rightfully  fupreme  in  man,  and  therefore  it 
would  be  mod  fuitable  to  the  reafon  of  mankind  to 
have  no  civil  or  political  government  at  ail.  The 
moral  government  of  God,  and  his  vicegerent  Con- 
fcience,  ought  to  be  fufficient  to  reftrain  men  to 
obedience  to  juftice  and  benevolence,  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places  j  we  muft  therefore  defcend  from 
the  dignity  of  our  nature,  when  we  think  of  civil 
government  at  all.  But  the  nature  of  mankind  is 
one  thing,  and  the  reafon  of  mankind  another; 
and  the  firft  has  the  fame  relation  to  the  laft  as 
the  v/hole  to  a  part :  the  paffions  and  appetites  are 
parts  of  human  nature  as  well  as  reafon  and  the  mo- 
ral fenfe.  In  the  inftitution  of  government,  it  muft 
be  rememibered,  that  although  reafon  ought  al- 
ways  to  govern  individuals,  it  certainly  never  did 
fince  the  Fall,  and  never  will  till  the  Millennium  ; 
and  human  nature  muft  be  taken  as  it  is,  as  it  has 
been,  and  will  be.  If,  as  Cicero  fays,  "  maa 
**  is  a  noble  creature,  born  with  aflfedions  to  rule 
*^  rather  than  obey,  there  being  in  every  man  a  na- 
"  tural  defire  of  principality,"  ic  is  yet  certain 

that 
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that  every  man  onght  to  obey  as  well  as  to  rule, 
aayiw  v,on  a,^yj.(T'^oLiy  and  that  every  man  cannot- 
rule  alone.  Each  man  rpuft  be  content  with  his 
fhare  of  empire  i  and  if  the  nature  and  reafon  of 
mankind,  the  noblenefs  of  his  qualities  and  af~ 
feclions,  and  his  natural  defircs,  prove  his  right  to 
a  fhare  in  the  government,  they  cannot  furely 
prove  more  than  the  conftitutions  of  the  United 
States  have  allowed,  an  annual  eleftion  of  the 
whole  legislative  and  executive,  the  governor,  fe- 
nate,  and  houfe.  If  we  admit  them  to  prove 
more,  they  would  prove  that  every  man  has  every 
year  a  right  to  be  governor,  fenator,  and  repre- 
fentativei  which  being  impofiible,  is  abfurd.  Even 
in  our  author's  "  Right  Conftitution,"  every  man 
would  have  an  equal  right  to  be  reprefentative, 
chofen  or  not.  The  reafon  why  one  man  is  con- 
tent to  fubmit  to  the  government  of  another,  as 
affigned  by  our  author,  viz.  "  not  becaufe  he  con- 

/'  ceives  himfelf  to  have  lefs  right  than  another 
,  *'  to  govern,  but  either  becaufe  he  finds  himfelf 
'*  lefs  able,  or  elfe  becaufe  he  judgeth  it  will  be 
"  more  convenient  for  himfelf  and  the  commu- 
*'  nky  if  he  fubmits  to  another's  government,"  is 
a  proof  of  this;  becaufe  the  moment  it  is  al- 
lowed that  fome  are  more  able  than  others,  and 
that  the  community  are  judges  who  the  mofl  able 
are,  you   take  away   the  right   to  rule,    derived 

Ifrom  the  noblenefs  of  each  man's  individual  na- 
ture, from  his  affeftions  to  rule  rather  than  obey, 
or  from  his  natural  appetite  or  defire  of  princi- 
pality, and  give  the  right  of  conferring  the  power 
to  rule  to  the  community.  As  a  fhare  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  deputies  is  all  that  our  author  can 
with  any  colour  infer  from  this  noble  nature  of 
man,  his  nature  will  be  gratified  and   his  dignity 

Supported  as  wdl^  if  you  divide  his  deputies  into 
2  three 
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three  orders,  of  governor  for  the  executive,  and 
an  integral  (hare  in  the  legiflative,  of  fenators  for 
anocher  independent  part  of  the  legiQative,  and 
of  reprefentatives  for  a  third,  and  if  yoU'  intro- 
duce a  judicious  balance  between  them,  as  if 
you  huddle  them  into  one  alTembly,  where  they 
will  foon  difgrace  their  own  nature,  and  that  of 
their  conftituentSi,  by  ambition,  avarice,  jealoufy, 
envy,  faftion,  divifion,  fedition,  and  rebellion» 
Nay,  if  it  (liould  be  found  that  annual  eledions 
of  governors  and  fenacors  cannot  be  fupported 
without  introducing  venality  and  convulfions,  as 
is  very  polTible,  the  people  will  confult  the  dig- 
nity of  their  nature  better  by  appointing  a  Hand- 
ing executive  and  fenate,  than  by  infifting  on 
cledions,  or  at  lead  by  prolonging  the  duracioQ 
of  thofe  high  trulls,  and  making  ele(5lions  lefs 
frequent. 

It  is  indeed  a  "  mofl  excellent  maxim,  that  the 
*^  original  and  fountain  of  all  juft  power  and  go- 
**  vernment  is  in  the  people/'  and  if  ef^er  this 
maxim  was  fully  demondrated  and  exemplified 
among  men,  it  was  in  the  late  American  revolu- 
tion, where  thirteen  governments  were  taken  down 
from  the  foundation,  and  new  ones  elected  wholly 
by  the  people,  as  an  archite(5t  v/ould  pull  down 
an  old  building  and  eretft  a  new  one.  There  vn\). 
be  no  difpute  then  wich  Cicero,  v.'hen  he  fays,  "  A 
"  mind  well  inftruCled  by  the  light  of  nature,  will 
"  pay  obedience,"  willingly,  ^*  to  none  but  fuch  ^ 
*'  command,  direfl,  or  govern,  for  its  good  or 
**  benefit  ■"  nor  v/ill  cur  author's  inferences  fronni 
thefe  pailages  of  that  oracle. of  human  wifdom  be 
denied:  i.  That  by  the  light  of  nature  people 
are  taught  to  be  their  own  carvers  and  contrivers 
in  the  framing  of  that  government  under  which 
they  mean  to  live  j  2.  That  Done  are  tQ  prefide 

in 
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m  government,  or  fit  at  the  helnn,  but  fuch  as 
fhali  be  judged  fir,  and  chofen  by  the  people ; 
3.  That  the  people  are  the  only  proper  judges  of 
the  convenience  or  inconvenience  of  a  govern- 
,  ment  when  it  is  erefted,  and  of  the  behaviour  of 
governors  after  they  are  chofen. — But  then  it  is 
infifted,  that  rational  and  regular  means  fhail  be 
ufed  that  the  whole  people  may  be  their  own 
carvers,  that  they  may  judge  and  choofe  who 
Ihall  prefide,  and  that  they  m.ay  determine  on.  the 
convenience  or  inconvenience  of  government,  and 
the  behaviour  of  governors.  But  then  it  is  in- 
fifted,  that  the  town  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed 
Ihall  not  carve,  judge,  choofe,  and  determine  for 
the  whole  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  nor  the 
county  of  Berkshire  for  the  Maffachufetts  j  much 
lefs  that  a  lawlefs  tyrannical  rabble  fhall  do  all 
this  for  the  ftate,  or  even  for  the  county  of  Berk- 
fiiire. 

It  may  be,  and  is  admitted,  that  a  free  govern- 
ment is  moft  natural,  and  only  fuitable  to  the 
reafon  of  mankind ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows 
"  that  the  other  forms,  as  a  (landing  power  in  the 
"  hands  of  a  particular  perfon,  as  a  king,  or  of 
*'  a  fet  number  of  great  ones,  as  in  a  fenate,"  much 
lefs  that  a  mixture  of  the  three  fimple  forms 
'*  are  befide  the  dictates  of  nature,  and  mere 
"  artificial  devices  of  great  men,  fquared  only  to 
*'  ferve  the  ends  and  interefts  of  avarice,  pride, 
"  and  ambition  of  a  few,  to  a  vaflallizing  of  the 
*'  community." — If  the  original  and  fountain  of 
all  power  and  government  is  in  the  people,  as  un- 
doubtedly it  is,  the  people  have  as  clear  a  right 
to  ereft  a  fimple  monarchy,  ariftocracy,  or  demo- 
cracy, or  an  equal  mixture,  or  any  other  mixture 
of  all  three,  if  they  judge  it  for  their  liberty, 
happinefs,  and  profperit/j  as  they  have  to  erefl  a 
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democracy  ;  and  infinitely  greater  and  better  men 
than  Marchamont  Nedham,  and  the  wifefl:  nations 
that  ever  lived,  have  preferred  fuch  mixtures,  and 
even  with  fuch  ftanding  powers,  as  ingredients  in 
their  compofitions.     But  even  thofc  nations  who 
choofd*  to  rcferve  in  their  own  hands  the  periodi- 
cal, choice   of  the  firll  magillrate,  fen  ate,   and  af- 
fcmbly,  at  certain   ftared  periods,  have  as  clear  a 
right   CO  appoint  a  firil  magiftrate  for  life  as  for 
years,    and   for   perpetuity  in  his  defcendants  as 
for  life.     When  I  fay  for  perpetuity,  or  for  life, 
it  is  always  meant  to  imply,  that  the  fame  people 
have  at  all  times  a  right  to  interpofe,  and  to  de- 
pofe    for    iiial-adminiftration— ro    appoint    anew. 
No  appointment  of  a  king  or  fenate,  or  any  ftand- 
ing power,  can  be,  in  the  nature  of  things,  for  a 
longer  period  than  quam  diu  fe  bene  geiTerit,  tiie 
whole   nation   being  judge.    An  appointment  for 
life,  or  perpetuity,  can   be  no  more   than  an  ap- 
pointment until  further  order ;  but  further  order 
can  only  be  given  by  the  nation  :  and  until   the 
nation  iliail  have  given  the  order,  an  eftate  for 
life,  or  in  fee,  is   held   in  the  office.     It  mull:  be 
a  great  occafion   which  can    induce  a  nation  to 
take  fuch  a  fubjeft  into  confideration,  and  make  a 
change.     Until  a  change  is  made,  an  hereditary 
limited  monarch  is  the  rcprefentative  of  the  v.'hole 
nation,    for    the   management   of    the   executive 
power,  as  much  as  an  houfe'  of  reprefentatives  is, 
as  one  branch  of  the  legiflature,  and  as  guardian 
of  the  public  purfe  j   and  a  houle  of  lords  too,  or 
a  ftanding  fenate,  reprefents   the  nation  for  other 
purpofes,  viz.  as  a  watch  fet  upon   both  the  re-r* 
prefentatives  and  the  executive  power.     The  peo- 
ple are  the  fountain  and  original  of  the  pov^er  of 
kings  and  lords,  governors  and  fenates, .  as  well 
as  the  houfe  of  commons,  or  aflembly  of  repre- 
fentatives « 
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fentatives :  and  if  the  people  are  fufficiently  en- 
lightened to  fee  all  the  dangers  that  furround 
them,  they  will  always  be  reprefented  by  a  diftinft 
perfonage  to  nnanage  the  whole  executive  power  j 
— a  diftinft  fenate,  to  be  guardians  of  property 
againft  levellers  for  the  purpofes  of  plunder,  to 
be  a  repofitory  of  the  national  tradition  of  public 
maxims,  cuftoms,  and  manners,  and  to  be  con- 
troulers  in  turn  both  of  kings  and  their  minifters 
on  orve  fide,  and  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people 
on  the  other,  when  either  difcover  a  difpofition  to 
do  wrong  j — and  a  diftindt  houfe  of  reprefentatives, 
to  be  the  guardians  of  the  public  purfe,  and  to 
proted:  the  people  in  their  turn  againft  both  kings 
and  nobles.  A  fcience  certainly  comprehends  all 
the  principles  in  nature  which  belong  to  the  fub- 
jed.  The  principles  in  nature  which  relate  to 
government  cannot  all  be  known,  without  a  know- 
ledge of  the  hiftory  of  mankind.  The  Englifli 
eonftitution  is  the  only  one  which  has  confidered 
and  provided  for  all  cafes  that  arc  known  to  have 
generally,  indeed  to  have  always  happened  in  the 
progrefs  of  every  nation  ;  it  is,  therefore,  the  only 
fcientifical  government.  To  fay  then  that  ftand- 
ing  powers  have  been  erected,  as  mere  artificial 
devices  of  great  men,  to  ferve  the  ends  of  avarice, 
pride,  and  ambition  of  a  few,  to  the  valTallizing  of 
the  community,  is  to  declaim  and  abufe.  Stand- 
ing powers  have  been  inftinuted  to  avoid  greater 
evils,  corruption,  fcdition,  war,  and  bloodflied,  in 
elediions  ;  it  is  the  people's  bufincfs,  therefore,  to 
find  out  fome  method  of  avoiding  them,  without 
Handing  powers.  The  Americans  flatter  them- 
felves  they  have  hit  upon  it ;  and  no  doubt  they 
have  for  a  time,  perhaps  a  long  one  :  but  this 
remains  to  be  proved  by  experience. 

Our 
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Our   autlmr    proceeds:   "A   confent  and   free 
"  cledioa  of  tlie  people,  which  is  the  molt  na- 
"  tural  way  and  form  of  governing,  hath  no  real 
''  cfFctl   in  the  other  fornnsi    but  is  either  fup- 
"  planted   by  craft  and  cullom,  or  fvvallowed  up 
*'   by  a  pernicious   pretence   of  right,  in  one  or 
*'  many,  to  govern  only  by  virtue  ot  an  heredi- 
*'  tary  iiicceilion." — If  the   people  are  fo  unen- 
lightened, and  fo  corrupt,  that  they  cannot  manage 
one  third  part  of  a  legiflature  and  their  own  purfes 
by  their  reprefentatives,  how  much   worfe  would 
it  be  if  they  had  the  whole,  and  all  the  executive 
and  judicial  powers,  to  manage  ?  But  the  afiertion 
is  not  true.     The  confent  and  free  election  of  the 
people    has  a    great    and    decided    effect    in    the 
Englidi   conftitntion,  and   would   have  had  much 
more  if  it  had  been  more  equal  :   but  if  the  prefent 
inequalities  cannot  be  altered,  nor  a  vote  obtained 
to  alter  them  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  nor  any 
general  application   of  the   people  to  have  them 
altered,   what  would   be   the  effect  of  the  whole 
executive   and  judicial   powers,  were  they  in    ihi: 
hapds  of  the  hoiife  ?   Thp  leading  members  would 
ciDploy  both   thcfe  refourccs,  not  only  to  prevent 
the    reprefentation    from    being    rendered    more 
equal,   but  to   make   it   Rill  more  uneq'ual.     Our 
author,    alluding    to    the   times    of  Charles    and 
James,    had    fome    colour    for    reprefenting    the 
power  of  the  commons  as  of  little  effe6t :    but  he 
faw  that  an  attempt,  or  fufpicion  of  one,  to  grafp 
all  power  into;he  hands  of  the  crown,  had  proved 
the   deftruftion    both    of   king    and    lords;    this, 
furely,   was   a   real  and  great  cfFcd,      If  nations 
will    entangle    tiurir    conititurions    with    I,,  iritual 
lords,  and  elective  lords,  and   with   decayed   bo- 
roughs, how   can  it  be  avoided  ?    But  would  not 
the  nation  fend  bifhops   anJ  elc6tivc  lords  into  a 
Vol.  Ill,  B  b  fmgle 
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fmgle  houfe  as  their  depiuies  ?  and  would  not  the 
utmoft  artifices  of  bigotry,  fupcrftition,  and  en- 
thufiafm,  be  fct  at  work  among  the  people,  as  well 
as  bribery  and  corruption  at  elections  ?  If  the  peo- 
ple cannot  be  fufficicntly  enlightened,  by  education 
and  the  prefs,  to  dcfpife  and  refent,  as  infults  and 
impofitions  on  human  nature,  all  pretences  of 
right  drawn  from  uninterrupted-fucccffions  or  di- 
divine  miffions,  they  will  be  duped  by  them  in  one 
aiTembly  more  than  in  three.  Our  author  has  no 
more  right  to  call  his  projeft  "  the  people's  form," 
any  m'ore  than  Montefquieu,  Blackflone,  and  De 
Lolme,  have  to  call  their  admired  fyftem  by  that 
endearing  appellation  :  both  are  the  people's 
torm,  if  the  people  adopt,  choofe,  and  prefer 
them  ;  and  neither,  if  they  do  not.  The  people 
have  liberty  to  make  ufe  of  that  reafon  and  un- 
derftanding  God  hath  given  them,  in  choof- 
ing  governors,  and  providing  for  their  fafety  in 
government,  where  they  annually  choofe  all ; 
nay,  they  have  even  where  the  king  and  fcnate 
are  hereditary,  as  long  as  they  have  the  choice 
of  an  eirtMitial  branch.  No  law  can  be  made,  no 
mont-y  rai fed,  not  one  ftep  can  be  taken,  without 
iheir  concurrence  ;  nay,  tliere  is  no  one  a6t:  can 
be  done  by  the  minifters  of  the  executive,  but 
the  people,  by  their  reprcfentacives,  can  enquire 
into,  and  profecute  to  judgment  and  to  punilh- 
ment  if  it  is  v\rong.  Our  author  will  not  con- 
fider  the  cale  of  a  mixed  government ;  all  govern- 
ments muR-  be  fimple  with  him 5  the  people  muft 
oxerciie  all  power,  or  none.  He  had  his  reafons 
for  this  artifice  at  that  time,  which  do  not  exift  at 
this:  his  reaions,  however,  were  not  fufficientj 
and  if  the  nation  had  been  dealt  with  more  can- 
didly, openly,  and  boldly,  by  him,  and  Milton, 
and  others,  a  better  fetckment  might  have  been 
4  obtained. 
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obtained.  Bun  it  is  plain  that  Milton,  Nedham, 
and  even  Harrington,  wrote  in  Ihackles  ;  but  had 
Nedham  and  Milton  underftood  the  fcience  of 
oovernment  as  well  as  Harrington,  Charles  had 
never  been  reftored.  Our  author,  inftead  of  con- 
fidering  the  proteft  of  two  affeaiblies,  as  Harring- 
ton did,  flies  from  the  idea,  and  will  allow  no 
mixtures. 

"  In  the  other  forms  of  a  (landing  pov.-cr,  all 
"  authority  being  entailed  on  certain  perfons  and 
**  families,  in  a  courfe  of  iniieritance,  men  are 
**  deprived  of  the  ufe  of  their  reafon  about  choice 
"  of  governors."  In  mixed  governments,  even 
fuch  as  Sparta,  Athens,  Rome,  Carthage,  imper- 
fe6l  as  thole  mixtures  were,  our  author  very  well 
knew,  that  although  fome  authority  was  entailed, 
all  was  not.  In  America  none  at  all  is  entailed, 
or  held  for  more  than  a  term  of  years:  their 
courfe,  therel^ore,  is  not  "  dcPcrudive  to  the  rea- 
"  fon,  common  intereft,  and  majefty  of  that  noble 
•'  creature  called  man,"  and  has  avoided  "  that 
"  rnoft  irrational  and  brutifh  principle,  fit  only  to 
"  be  hilled  out  of  the  world,  which  has  transform- 
"  ed  men  into  beafts,  and  mortified  mankind  witli 
*'  mifery  through  all  generations." 

This  violent  declamation,  however,  does  not 
remove  the  danger  of  venality,  faction,  fedition, 
and  civil  war,  in  the.  choice  of  governors  and  fena- 
ters,  principles  more  brutifii  and  irrational,  more 
fit  to  be  hiiicd  out  of  the  world,  than  hereditary- 
kings  and  fenates — evils,  indeed,  if  you  will,  buc 
the  lead  of  the  tv^o.  Hereditary  fenators,  it  is  - 
certain,  have  noD  been  the  advocates,  abettors,  or 
eredors,  in  general,  of  abfolute  monarchies;  no 
fuch  government  ever  was,  or  will  be,  erected  or 
fupported  but  againft  their  wills.  It  is  the  peo- 
ple, who,  wearied  and  irritated  with  the  folicita- 
B  b  2  tions. 
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tionsj  bribes,  intrigues,  and  tyranny  of  the  nobles, 
and  their  eternal  Iquabbles  with  kings,  have  al- 
ways iet  up  monarchy,  and  fortified  it  with  an 
arnny.  Our  author  proceeds  to  fcarch  for  exam- 
ples all  over  the  v.orldj  and  fixes  firft  upon  mo- 
narchy, abfolute  hereditary  monarchy:  but  as 
Americans  have  no  thoughts  of  introducing  this 
form  of  government,  it  is  none  of  their  concern  to 
vindicate  the  honour  of  fuch  kings  or  kingdoms. 
Two  quarters  of  the  globe,  Afia  and  Africa,  are 
governed  wholly  by  defpotifms.  There  are  in  Eu- 
rope near  two  hundred  fimple  monarchs,  and  in 
the  courfe  of  the  two  lad  centuries,  allowing  20 
years  to  each  reign,  two  thoufand  abfolute  prin- 
ces *.  If  thefe  have  been  generally  of  fuch  a 
character  as  our  author  defcribes,  what  are  we  to 
think  of  the  pride  and  dignity  of  that  rational, 
noble  animal,  man,  who  has  fubmirted  fo  quietly 
to  their  tyranny.  Mr.  Hume  thinks  more  fa- 
vourably of  them  ;  and  he  has  the  judgment  of 
the  fpecies  in  his  favour.  The  fpecies,  not  hav- 
ing yet  attended  to  the  balance  and  tried  its  vir- 
tues, have  almoft  univerfally  determined  monar- 
cliy  pitferable  to  arifbocracies,  or  mixtures  of  mo- 
narchy and  ariRocracvi  becaufe  they  find  the  peo- 
ple have  more  liberty  under  the  firll  than  under 
the  two  lafi.  They  may  poffibly  one  day  try  the 
experiment  of  mixtures  and  balances:  when  they 
do,  a  greater  improvement  in  fociety  will  take 
place  than  ever  yet  has  happened.  Nations  too 
have  tried  the  experiment  of  cieftive  monarchies, 
in  Bohemia,  Poland,  Hungary,  Sweden,  &c. 
inManccs  v;hich  our  author  adduces:  but  after 
long  miferies,  wars,  and  carnage,  they  have  al- 
ways determined  chance  to  be  better  than  choice, 

*  Hume's  Effays,  vol.  i.  p.  98. 
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and  hereditary  princes  preferable  to  eleflive  ones. 
Thefe  eledions,  it  is  true,  have  been  made  by 
nobles,  and  by  very  inadequate  methods  of  col- 
lefling  the  votes  of  the  people  ;  and  when  eleded, 
there  has  been  no  good  balance  between  them  and 
the  nobles,  nor  between  the  nobles  and  the  people. 
The  Americans  have  hoped  that  thefe  circumftances 
might  be  arranged  fo  as  to  juftify  one  more  expe- 
riment of  elective  executives,  as  well  as  fenaces 
and  reprefentatives.  They  have  not  adopted  our 
author's  idea,  that  if  any  kingly  form  be  tolerable, 
it  mufi:  be  that  which  is  by  ele'flion,  chofen  by 
the  people's  reprefentatives.  They  were  well 
aware,  that  **  prcfent  greatnefs  would  give  their 
"  governors  an  opportunity  to  prnftife  Heights, 
"  fuch  fleighcs,  that  in  a  fiiort  time  the  govern- 
"  m.ent,  that  they  received  only  for  their  own  lives, 
"^  will  become  entailed  upon  their  families ; 
*'  whereby  the  eletftion  will  be  made  of  no  effe6l 
"  further  than  for  falliion,  to  mock  the  poor  peo- 
"  pie,  and  adorn  the  triumphs  of  an  afpiring 
"  tyranny."  An  hereditary  firft  magiflrate  at  once 
would,  perhaps,  be  preferable  to  eletftions  by  legif- 
lacive  reprefentatives  :  it  is  impoiTible  to  fay,  until 
it  is  fairly  tried,  whether  it  would  not  be  better  than 
annual  elections  by  the  people;  or  whether  elec- 
tions for  more  years,  or  for  life,  would  not  be 
better  ftill. 

Our  author  concludes  by  a  very  curious  defini- 
tion of  the  people  :  *'  To  take  off  all  mifconftruc- 
*'  tions,  when  we  mention  the  people,  obferve  all 
*'  along,  that  we  do  not  m.ean  the  confufed  pro- 
''  mifcuous  body  of  the  people,  nor  any  part  of 
^^  the  people  who  have  forfeited  their  rights  by 
*'  delinquency,  neutrality,  or  apofracy,  &c.  in  re- 
*'  lation  to  the  divided  Hate  of  any  nation;  for 
"  they  arc  not  to  be  reckoned  within  the  lilts  of 
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"  the  people."  This  wife  precaution  to  exclude 
ail  royaliftsj  prelatifts,  and  malignants,  accord- 
ing to  the  ftyle  of  thofe  times,  was  very  fagacious  : 
and  all  majorities  will  ever  be  equally  penetrating 
in  fuch  a  Right  Conftitucion  of  a  Commonwealth 
as  our  author  contends  for — the  minority  will  fel- 
dom  be  accounted  people. 

Thir-  The  thirteenth  reafon  is,  "  becaufe  in  free  dates 

tee^th      tt  there  are  fewer  opportunities  of  opprefiion  and 
^'        "  tyranny  than  in  other  forms." 

This  is  very  true,  and  moft  cordially  admitted  ; 
but  then  the  queftion  occurs,  What  is  a  free  ftate  ? 
In  the  aridocracy  of  Venice  and  Poland  there  are 
opportunities  of  oppreffion  and  tyranny  ;  and  al- 
though our  author's  Right  Conftitution  of  a  Com- 
monwealth has  never  been  tried,  the  unanimous 
determination  of  all  nations  havino;  been  ao-ainfi; 
ir,  and  almoft  the  univerfal  voice  of  individuals; 
yet  the  infiantaneous  efFefts  of  it  upon  human 
nature  are  fo  obvious,  that  it  is  eafy  to  forefce  it 
would  afford  more  opportunities  for  tyranny  and 
oppreffion,  and  would  multiply  fuch  opportuni- 
ties more  than  aridocracy,  or  even  monarchy  j  be- 
caufe the  leaders  of  the  majority  in  the  houfe 
would  be  fupported  and  ftimulated  by  their  par- 
ties continually  to  tyrannize  and  opprefs  the 
minority.  The  reafon  given  by  our  author  in 
fupport  of  his  pofition  is  diredly  againfl:  it  :  "  It 
*^  is  ever  the  cafe  of  free  commonwealths  to  pre- 
**  ferve  not  an  equality,  which  were  irrational  and 
"  odious,  but  an  equability  of  condition  among 
*'  all  the  members."  Equality,  it  feems,  t^as  not 
his  favourite:  this  would  not  do  in  England,  to 
be  fure,  any  more  than  America.  What  his  dif- 
tindlion  is  between  equality  and  equability  is  not 
known  :  he  defines  it,  '*  that  no  man  be  permit- 

*'  ted 
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**  ted  to  grow  over  great  in  power."  But  how 
much  is  over  great  ?  this  is  reduced  to  no  ftand- 
ard.  "  Nor  any  rank  above  the  ordinary  flandard." 
What  is  this  ?  Excellencies,  hcnourables,  gentle- 
men, yeomen,  and  labourers,  are  really  as  diftincl 
ranks,  and  confer  as  diiTerent  degrees  of  confidera- 
tion,  refpedl,  and  influence,  among  a  people  who 
have  no  otlier  diuinCLions,  as  dukes,  marquifles, 
earls,  and  barons,  in  nations  that  have  adopted 
thefe  titles,  and  tlie  higher  are  as  eagerly  coveted 
by  the  lower.  Bul  at  laft  tlie  fecret  comes  out — 
*'  to  affume  the  Hare  and  title  of  nobility."  The 
houfe  of  lords  had  been  voted  ufelefs,  and  it  was 
our  author's  fyftem  'to  keep  it  down;  without 
confidering  that  the  thing. would  Hill  exift,  calf  ir 
by  what  na;ne  you  will. 

"  Preferving  the  equability  fecures  the  peo- 
*'  pie's  liberty  from  the  reach  of  their  ov;n  officers, 
"  in  camp  or  council."  But  no  people  ever  yet  ^ 
were  provident  enough  to  preferve  either  equality 
or  equability.  Their  eternal  fault  is  too  much 
gratitude  to  thofe  v,'ho  IKidy  their  humours,  flatter 
their  painons,  and  become  their  favourites.  They 
never  know  any  bi-)unds  in  their  praifes,  honours, 
or  rewards,  co  thofe  who  pofTefs  their  confidence, 
and  have  excited  their  enthufiafm.  The  reputa- 
tion of  their  idol   becomes  as  complete  a  tyrann 
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as  can  be  erected  among  mien  :  it  is  a  crime  that 
is  not  to  be  born,  to  fpeak  a  v/ord,  to  betray  a 
look,  in  oppofition  to  him ;  nav,  not  to  pro- 
nounce their  mod  inflamed  hyperboles  in  his 
praife,  with  as  ardent  a  tone  as  theirs,  is  envy,  dif- 
affection,  ambifion.  *'  Down  with  him  !  the  Tar- 
*'  peian  rock  1"  as  foon  as  Manlius  dares  to  think  a 
little  higher  of  his  own  fervices,  and  a  little  lower 
of  Camillus,  than  the  fafnion.  Ariftocracies  are 
anxious  and  eager  to  prevent  any  one  of  the  no- 
B  b  4  bilicy 
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bility  from  overtopping  the  reft  ;    monarchies  are 
jealous  of  any  very  great  near  the  throne  j   but  an 
unmixed,   unbalanced   peop-e,  are  never  fatisfitd 
till  they  make  their  idol  a  tyrant.     An  equal  mix- 
ture of  monarchy,  ariftocracy,  and  democracy,  is 
the  only  free  government  which  has  been  able  to 
manage    the   greateft    heroes   and    ftatefmen,    the 
greateft  individuals  and  families,  or  com.bination 
cf  them,  fo   as  to  keep  them   always  obedient  to 
the  laws.     A  Marlborough,  a  Pultcney,  or  a  Pitt, 
are  here  harmlefs  beings  :  but  in  Rome  a  Marl- 
borough   would    have    been   worfe    than    Marius, 
Sylla,  or  C^far ;   in  Athens,  worfe  than  Themif- 
tocles,  Pericles,  or  Alcibiades  -,   becaufe,  with   all 
their   ambition,    he   had    more  avarice,   and  lefs 
fenfe. 

**  Not  allovf/ing  any  rank   above  the  common 
*^  (landard  fecures  the  people  from  the  prclTures 
*'  and   ambition    of  fuch    petty  tyrants  as   wouhi 
"  ufurp    and    claim    a    prerogative,    power,    and 
*^  greatnefs,   above    others,  by   birth   and    inheri- 
•'  tance,"     Thefe  expreiTions   have  all   the  keen- 
nefs  and  bitternefs  of  party  rancour;   and  although 
they  were,  at   that  time,  no  doubr,  mufic   to   his 
friends,  and  death  to  his  enemies,  they  are  fo  dif- 
ficult to   avoid   in    fuch    tim.es,  that  on   the  one 
hand  candid   phiiofophy  will  t-x::enuate  their  fero- 
,city,  but  on   the  other  political    wifdorn  will  for 
ever  be  on  its  guard  againfl  their  fcdti6tions. — 
*'  Thefe,"  that   is  a  nobility,   "  are  a  fort  of  w,':x\ 
'^  not  to  be  endured  in  any  well-ordered  com<non- 
"  wealth/'     If  thefe  v;ords  are  true,  no  well- or- 
dered commionwealih  ever  exiiled  ;   for  we  read  of 
none  vvithout   a  nobility,  no,   not  one,  that  I  can 
recolle6l,  without   an   hereditary   nobilicy—Spar- 
ta,  Athens,   Rome,  Venice,  Bern,   Holland,  even 
Geneva,  and  St.,  Marino,  &c.  wiierc  fhali  we  look 
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for  one  without?  It  would  be  an  improvement  in 
the  affairs  of  fociety,  probably,  if  the  hereditary 
legal  d<z{ctnt  could  be  avoided;   and  this  experi- 
ment the  Americans  have  tried.     But  in  this  cafe 
a  nobility  mud  and   will  exift",   though  without 
the   name,  as  really  as  in  countries   where   it   is 
hereditary ;    for    the   people,    by  their  eleftions, 
will    continue   the   government  generally  in  the 
fame  families  from  generation  to  generation.     De- 
fcent  from    certain    parents,   and    inheritance   of 
certain   houfes,  lands,  and  other   vifible  objefts, 
will   eternally  have   fuch   an   influence   over   the 
affecftions  and  imaginations   of  the  people,  as  no 
arts  or  inflitutions  of  policy  v/ill  controul.     Time 
will  come,  if  it  is  now  or  ever  was  otherwife,  that 
thefe  circuilances  will  have  more  influence  over 
great  numbers  of  minds  than  any  Confideration  of 
virtues  or  talents;   and  whatever  inuuences  num- 
bers, is  of  great  moment  in  popular  governments, 
and  in  all  elculions.     "  They  always   bear   a  na- 
*•   tural  and  implacable  hate  towards  the  people." 
This  is  too  flrong  and  univerfal.     The  Romans     ' 
obfeived  certain  families,  as  the  Vakrii,  &c.  who 
were  conflant  friends  and  lovers  of  the  people,  as 
Weil  as  otiiers,  the  Claudii,  &c.  who  as  conftantly 
hated  them.    It  has  been  before  admitted,  that  fuch 
a  body  naturally  encroaches  both  ways,  on  the  peo- 
ple on   one  fide,  and  on  the  king,  on  the  other. 
The   people   hate   and   envy  them  as  much,  and 
-endeavour    equally   to   encroach  :    but   the   fame 
fenriments,    paiTions,  and  enterprizes,  take   place 
between  the  democratical  body  and  the  ariftocra- 
tical,  where  the  lafl  is  not  hereditary,  but  annually 
eledivc.     Our  author's  next  argument  is  dill  miore 
grofsly  erroneous.     "  If  any  great  man  arrives  at 
"  fo  much  power  and  confidence  as  to  think  of 
^'  ufurping,  thefe  are  the  firil  that  will  fet  him  on, 

"  mingle 
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*'  mingle  interefts  with  him,  and  beconne  the 
**  prime  inftruments  in  heaving  them  up  into  the 
"  feat  of  tyranny."  It  is  true,  that  fome  few 
individuals  of  a  nobility  may  join  fuch  a  man  in 
his  confpiracy,  in  hopes  of  enjoying  high  ftations 
and  o-ieat  emoluments  under  him;  buc  fuch  an 
ufurpation  was  never  fet  on  foot  by  a  body 
of  nobility:  it  has  ever  been  the  people  who 
have  fet  up  fingle  defpots,  in  oppofition  to  the 
body  of  the  nobility  ;  and  it  is  the  people  who 
have  furnifned  the  men  and  money  to  fupport 
the  (landing  army  by  which  he  is  defended.  If 
any  one  example  of  the  contrary  is  to  be  found, 
it  has  efcaped  a  diligent  enquiry. 

It  is  very  unneceffary  to  produce  "examples,  to 
*'  ihew  that  ftates  have  ioft  their  liberties  by  per- 
"  mitting  one  or  a  (tv^  to  be  over  great."  Every 
monarchy,  oligarchy,  and  ariftocracy,  is  an  in- 
ftance  and  a  proof  of  it.  The  very  notion  of  a 
free  people's  lofing  their  liberties,  implies  the 
fctting  UD  one  or  a  few  with  too  much  uower. 
This  will  be  readily  admitted;  but  it  is  con- 
tended, that  the  people  in  a  fimple  democracy, 
colledively  or  by  reprefentation,  are  ncceffarijy 
the  mod  addifted  to  fetting  up  individuals  with 
too  much  power.  To  lay  that  it  is  their  duty  not 
to  do  it  J  that  their  happinefs  forbids  it;  that 
their  intereft  is  againfc  it  ;  that  their  liberty  will 
be  ruined  by  it,  is  to  exhort  and  to  preach  to  be 
fure.  The  clergy  exhort  and  preach  in  favour  of 
religion  and  morality,  and  againft  prophanenefs 
and  vice;  but  there  are  numbers,  muldtudes,  we 
fiwdj  v;ho  will  not  regard  them  ;  and  laws,  checks, 
power,  are  the  only  fecurity  againft  thefe.  The 
thirty  tvrants  of  Athens,  Pififtratus,  Hiero  of 
Syracufe,  Dionyfius  and  Agathocles  of  Sicily,  are 
very    oddly    introduced    here,    when    every    def- 
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potiftn,  empire,  monarchy,  oligarchy,  and  arifto- 
cracy,  that  ever  had  a  being,  is  as  much  to  the 
purpofe.  Melius  and  Manlius  are  cited  very 
improperly.  The  Decemviri,  Sylla,  C^far,  are 
no  more  to  the  purpofe  than  all  tyrannies  or  ab- 
folute  governments ;  all  of  which  are  proofs  of 
the  people's  indifcretion,  and  confiant  difpofitioa 
to  fee  up  idols,  as  much  as  they  are  of  the  danger 
of  permitting  individuals  to  be  too  powerful. 

Florence  and  Cofmus,  Milan  and  Switzerland, 
and  Holland  and  the  family  of  Orange,  are  all 
proofs  againfi:  our  author.  There  is  not  a  ftronger 
inftance  to  be  found  than  the  houfe  of  Orange^ 
which  has  been  fupported  by  the  people,  I  mean 
the  plebeians,  againll  the  ariftocracy,  and  who  ia 
their  courfe  have  facrificed  to  their  deified  pro- 
teclors,  B,arneveks,  Grotius's,  and  De  Witts's,  pa- 
triots that  one  need  not  fcruple  to  compare  to 
Ariftides's,  Phocions,  and  Camillus's  ;  and,  horrid 
as  the  facrilice  has  been,  one  need  not  fcruple  to 
fay,  that  all  the  liberty  there  has  been  in  Hol- 
land for  the  common  people,  has  been  preferved 
by  this  alliance  between  the  houfe  of  Orange 
and  them,  againft  the  encroaching  difpofition 
of  the  ariiiocracy,  as  much  as  the  liberties  of 
Sparta  were  preferved  by  the  oath  of  the  kings 
and  Ephori.  It  would,  neverthelefs,  be  an  in- 
finite improvement,  if  the  power  of  the  prince 
and  common  people  were  defined,  limited,  and 
made  confticutional  and  legal. 

The  author's  principle  is  excellent  and  eter- 
nal, "  to  keep  any  man,  though  he  have  de- 
**  ferved  never  lb  well  by  fuccefs  or  fervice, 
"  from  being  too  great  or  popular;" — '^' it  is 
*'  indeed  a  notable  means '(and  fo  efteemed  by 
"  all  free  ftates)  to  keep  and  preferve  a  com- 
"  monwealth  from  the    rapes  of  ufurpation."— 

But 
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But  the  queftion  between  us  ftill  is,  how  it  is  to 
be  done  ?  In  a  fimple  ariftocracy  it  is  impofliblci 
with  all  their  pride,  jealoufy,  and  envy,  foine  one, 
and  fome  few  of  the  nobles,  obtain  more  influ- 
ence than  the  refl:,  and  would  foon  obtain  all 
power,  if  ballots  and  rotations,  and  innumerable 
intricate  contrivances,  were  not  ufed  to  prevent  it. 
In  a  finnple  dennocracy  no  ballots  or  rotations  can 
prevent  it  j  one  fingle  tyrant  will  rule  the  whole 
commonwealth  at  his  pleafure,  refpefting  forms 
and  appearances  a  little  at  firft,  but  prefently 
throwing  off  all  reflraint.  How  can  you  prevent 
a  man  in  fuch  a  government  from  being  too 
popular?  There  can  be  nothing  to  prevent  him 
from  making  himfelf  as  popular  as  his  abilities, 
fortune,  or  birth,  will  enable  him  to  be;  nothing 
to  prevent  him  from  employing  the  whole  execu- 
'  tive  and  judicial  power,  nothing  to  prevent  him 
from  applying  the  public  purfe,  to  the  augmenta- 
tion of  his  own  popularity  and  power  :  in  fliort, 
nothing  but  the  mixture  we  contend  for  can  pre- 
vent it.  The  king  and  lords  are  interefted  to  pre- 
vent any  commoner  from  being  too  popular  and 
powerful  ;  the  king  and  commons  are  interefted 
to  keep  any  lord  from  being  too  popular  and 
powerful ;  and  the  lords  and  commons  are  in- 
terefted to  prevent  the  king  from  being  too  popu- 
lar and  povvcrful,  and  they  always  have  the  means. 
There  is  not  a  llronger  argument  againft  our 
author's  form,  nor  in  favour  of  the  triple  compo- 
fition. 

Four-  The   fourteenth  and  lafl  reafon  is,  **  becaufe  in 

teenth        ct  ^\^^^  form  all  powers  are   accountable  for   mil- 

-  ""g*         cs  demeanors    in    government,  in  regard    of  the 

"  nimble    returns   and    periods   of   the    people's 

"  cle6lion  \    by  which  means  he  that  ere  while 
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"  was  a  governor,  beint^;  reduced  to  the  condition 
"  of  a  fubjed,  lies  open  to  the  force  of  the  laws, 
"  and  may  with  eafc  be  brought  to  punifhmenc 
"  for  his  offence." 

In  a  free  government,  whofe  legiHatiire  Gonfifls 
of  three  independent  branches,  one  of  which 
has  the  whole  executive,  this  is  true.  Every 
mennber  of  the  two  houfes  is  as  amenable  to  the 
laws  as  his  poorell  fellow-citizen  :  the  king  can 
do  nothing  but  by  miniflcrs,  who  are  accountable 
for  every  a6l  they  do  or  advife  ;  and  this  refponfi- 
bility  is  efficacious  to  protect  the  laws  from  being 
trampled  on  by  any  perfon  or  perfons,  however 
exalted  in  office,  reputation,  or  popularity.  But 
in  our  author's  ^'  Right  Conftitution  "  no  member 
can  be  refponfible  to  any  but  his  conftituents  j  and 
by  means  of  the  influence  of  the  executive  power 
and  the  offices  it  befrows,  by  means  of  perverfions 
of  the  judicial  power,  and  even  of  the  public 
treafure,  which  his  party  will  affifl:  him  in  apply- 
ing to  his  purpofe,  he  will  be  able  to  procure  a 
pardon  among  his  conftituents  in  a  fmgle  city  or 
borough,  and  a  re-elecli(in  ;  nay,  he  will  be  able  to 
procure  applaufe  and  rewards  for  that  very  cri- 
minal conduct  which  deferved  punifhment.  There 
is  no  form  of  government,  not  even  an  abfolute 
monarchy,  where  a  minifter  will  find  it  fo  eafy  to 
elude  enquiry -, — recolle6t  the  inftance  in  Poland. 

"  He  that  was  once  a  governor,  will  generally 
*'  continue  always  a  governor,  becaufe  he  will  apply 
"  all  the  executive  and  judicial  authority,  and  even 
'*  the  public  money,  as  well  as  his  perfonal  and  fa- 
"  mily  influence,  to  increafe  that  party  in  the  legif- 
*'  lature,"  i.  e.  tlie  fingle  aiTembly,  upon  whofe 
lupport  he  depends. — By  a  governor  here  is  no 
doubt  intended  a  perfon  appointed  by  the  aflfem- 
biy  to  manage  the  executive  power.  Such  a  go- 
vernor 
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vernor  will  generally  be  continued ;  but  if  he  is 
not,  he  will  be  fucceeded  by  another  of  the  fame 
party,  v/ho  will  fcreen  and  fupport  him,  while  he 
again  takes  his  fiacion  in  the  hoiife,  and  fupporcs 
'or  rule«  his  fucceflbr.  But  if  oppofition  prevails 
in  the  hcufe  and  nation,  and  t!ie  nr^inority  becomes 
the  majority,  they  will  be  fo  weak  as  not  to  dare 
to  look  back  and  punifli ;  and  if  they  dr,  this  will 
again  render  them  unpopular,  and  reftore  the 
reins  to  their  antagonift:  in  this  way,  after  a  few 
vibrations  of  the  penduluii'},  they  muil  have  re- 
courfe  to  arms  to  decide  the  conLeft.  Thefe 
confequences  are  fo  obvious  and  indifputahle, 
that  it  is  amazing  to  read  the  triumphant  afTer- 
tions  which  follow.  "  Such  a  courfe  as  this  cuts 
"  the  very  throat  of  tyranny,  and  doth  not  only 
"  root  it  up  when  at  full  growth,  but  cruilieth 
"  the  cocatrice  in  the  egg,  deftroys  in  the  feed,  in 
"  the  principle,  and  in  the  very  pofTibilities  of  its 
*'  being,  forever  after." — "  The  fafety  of  the  people 
"  is>"  indeed,  "the  fovereign  and  fuprem.e  law!" 
and  if  "  laws  are  difpenfed  by  -uncontroulable, 
•^^  unaccountable  perfons  in  pov/er,  they  will  never 
*'  be  inte'rpreted  but  in  their  own  fenfe,  nor  execut- 
"  ed  but  after  their  own  wills  and  pleafure."  But  it 
is  unaccountable  that  our  author  did  not  fee  that 
it  is  precifely  in  his  Right  Conditution  of  a  Com- 
monwealth that  we  are  to  expedl  fuch  uncon- 
troulable  and  unaccountable  perfons,  at  leafl:  as 
certainly  as  in  a  fimple  monarchy  or  ariftocracy. 
The  only  '*  eftablifiimenr"  then,  in  which  we  may 
depend  upon  the  refponfibility  of  men  in  power, 
and  upon  tlieir  being  aftually  called  to  account, 
and  punidied  when  they  defei;ve  it,  is  the  tripartite 
balance,  the  political  trinity  in  unity,  trinity  of 
legiflative,  and  unity  of  executive  power,  which  in 
politics  is  no  myftery.     This  alone  is  '^  the  im- 

*'  pregnable 
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''  pregnable  bulwark  of  the  people's  fafety,  be- 
"  caufe  withoLic  ic  no  eertain  benefit  can  be  ob- 
*'  tained  by  the  ordinary  laws."  This  alone  is 
'^  the  bank  againft  iaunclaiions  of  arbitrary  power 
"  and  tyranny." 

Our  author  aiTerts  very  truly,   *'  that  all  dand- 
ling powers"   (meaning   unUmited,   unbalanced. 
Handing  powers,  as  hereditary  fiinple    monarchies 
and  ariftocracies)  '^'  h.ave,  and  ever  do  alTume  unto 
"  thernfelves  an   arbitrary  exercife   of  their  own 
*^  dilates  at  pleafure,  and  make  it  their  only  in- 
*'  tereO:  to  fettle   thernfelves  in  an  unaccountable 
''  Pcate  of  dominion;  {o  that,  though  they  commie 
*'  all  the  injulrice  in  the  world,  their  cuftom  hath 
'^  been  dill  to  perfuade  men,  partly  by  ftrong  pre- 
"  tence  of  argument,    and   partly   by  force,   thac 
*•'  they  may  do  what  they  litti   and  that  they  are 
"  not  bound  to  give  an   account  of  their  aClion? 
"to  any  but  to  God   himfelf." — This  is  perfedlv 
true,  and   very   important.     But  our   author  did 
not  confider,  that  the  leading  men  in  a  Tingle  po- 
pular affembly  will  m^ake  ic  their  intereft  to  fettle 
thernfelves  in  a  flare  of  dominion  ;  that  they  will 
perfuade  men,  by  ftrong  pretence  of  argument,  by 
force,  by  the  temptations   of  offices,  civil,  m.ili- 
tary,  fifcal,  and  ecclefiaiticai,  and  by  the  allure- 
ments and  terrors  of  judgments   in  the  executive 
courts   of  jufcice,  to  connive  at  them  while  they 
do   what  they  iifb,    and    to    believe   them  God's 
vicegerents.      Our    author  forgets,  that  he   who 
makes  bilhops  and  judges,  may  h.ave  what  gofpel 
and  law  he  pleafes  -,  and  he  v.'ho  makes  admirals 
and  generals,  may  com.mand  their  fleets  and  ar- 
mies.    He  forgets  that  one  overgrown  Sagamore 
in  the  houfe,  with  his  circle  of  fubordinate  chief- 
tains, each  with  his  clan  at  his   neels,  will  make 
bifhops,  judges,  admirals,  generals,  governors  of 

,    provinces. 
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provinces,  &c.  in  as  great  number,  and  with  as 
much  facility,  as  an  abfolute  monarch.  This  in- 
advertence in  our  author  is  the  more  remarkable 
for  what  follows.  "  This  dodrine  of  tyranny  hath 
*'  taken  the  dee{)er  root  in  men's  minds,  becaufe  the 
"  greatell  part  (i.  e.  the  greateft  part  of  mankind) 
"  was  ever  inclined  to  adore  the  golden  idol  of 
*'  tyranny  in  every  form  ;  by  which  means  the 
"  rabble  of  mankind  being  prejudicated  in  this 
'*  particular,  and  having  placed  their  corrupt  hu- 
*'  mour  or  intercft  in  bafe  fawning,  and  the  favour 
"  of  the  prefent  great  ones,  therefore,  if  any  re- 
'^  folute  fpirit  happen  to  broach  and  maintain  true 
"  principles  of  freedom,  or  do  at  any  time  arife 
'*  to  fo  much  courage  as  to  perform  a  noble  ad  of 
"juftice,  in  calling  tyrants  to  an  account,  pre- 
"  fently  he  drav^s  all  the  enmity  and  fury  of  the 
"  world  about  him."  It  is  really  aftoniihing  iliac 
any  man  could  write  thcfe  words,  and  not  fee  that 
they  totally  overthrow  the  whole  fyftem  of  go- 
vernment that  he  calls^  the  Right  Conditution  of 
a  Commonwealth.  "  The  greateft  part  of  men 
'*  was  ever  inclined  to  adore  the  golden  idol  ;" 
yet  his  Conftiturion  places  the  golden  idol  in  the 
midfl  of  the  people,  wirhout  any  check  or  re- 
llraint,  that  they  may  fall  dov/n  and  worflilp  as 
foon  as  they  will.  Fie  places  all  power  in  the 
hands  of  that  very  "  rabble  of  mankind,"  who  have 
"  prejudicated  in  favour  of  tyranny  :"  he  places 
"  great  ones"  in  the  midil  of  thefe,  who  *'  have 
f'  placed  their  corrupt  h.umour  and  intereft  in  bafe 
"  fawning,  and  the  favour  of  thofe  prefent  great 
**  ones."  Human  nature  is  not  honoured  by  this 
account  of  it,  nor  has  it  juftice  done  it.  With- 
out fuppofing  the  majority  fo  bad,  if  we  fuppofe 
one  third  or  one  quarter  of  ^his  char;>6ler,  and 
another  third  or  quarter  indifferent,  neutral,  luke- 
warm. 
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warm,  or  even  enough  in  love  with  private  life 
and  their  own  induftry  to  ftay  at  home  at   elec- 
tions, this  is  enough   to  demonftrace  the  tyranny 
and  ruin  to  which  fuch  a  fimple  democracy  would 
rufh.      But   our   author's   device    for   extricating 
himfelf  out  of  this  difficulty  is  more  curious  (till, 
.Although  the  greatefb  part  of  men  always  incline 
to  worfhip  the  golden  calf  Tyranny,  yet  "  in  com- 
''  monwealths  it  is,  and  ought  to   be,  otherwife. 
*'  The  Greeks  and  Romans  were  wont  to  heap  all 
*'  the  honours   they  could  invent,  by  public  re- 
**  wards,  confecration  of  flatues,    and  crowns  of 
*'  laurel,  upon  fuch  worthy  patriots  as   had  the 
'^  courage  to  call  tyrants  to  account,"     Here  he 
can  only  mean  the  ftories  of  Harmodius  and  Arif- 
togeton,  Brutus  and  Caflius ;  fo  that  all  the  fecu- 
rity  which  freedom  is  to  have  is,  that  as  foon  as  a 
great  one  arifes  in  his  alTembly,  and  the  majority 
begin   to  fawn,  fome  Harmodius  or  Caflius  will 
arife   to   alTafllnate  him.     But  we  know  that  the 
murder  of  Hipparchus    only   inflamed   Hippias, 
and  that  of  Csefar  entailed  the  empire  in  his  fa- 
mily, and  the  murder  of  Alexander  by  Lorenzo 
completed    the   defpotifm  of  the  Medici.     The 
ill  fuccefs  of  liberty,  in  thofe  inft:ances,  ought  to 
be  a  warning  againfl:  fuch  attempts  in  future,  ra- 
ther than  precedents  on  which   to   build   all  the 
hopes  of  the  caufe  of  liberty.     The  right  of  a 
nation    to  kill  a  tyrant,  in  cafes  of  necefllty,  can 
no  more  be  doubted,  than  that  to  hang  a  robber, 
or  kill  a  flea:    but  killing  one  tyrant  only  makes 
way  for  a  worfe,  unlcfs  the  people  have  fenfe,  fpi- 
rit,  and  honefty  enough  to  eftablifli  and  fupport  a 
conftitution  guarded  at  all  points  againfl  tyranny; 
againfl:  the  tyranny  of  the  one,  the  few,  and  the 
many.     Let  it  be    the   fl^udy,  therefore,  of  law- 
givers and  philofophers,  to  enlighten  the  people's 
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underftandings,  and  improve  their  morals,  by  good 
and  general  education  ;  to  enable  them  to  com- 
prehend the  fcheme  of  government,  and  to  know 
/  upon  what  points  their  liberties  depend  ;  to  dif- 
fipate  thofe  vulgar  prejudices  and  popular  fuper- 
ftitions  that  oppole  themfflvcs  to  good  govern- 
inent;  and  to  teach  them  that  obedience  to  the 
laws  is  as  indifpenfable  in  them  as  in  lords  and 
kings. 

Our  author  contends,  *^  that  the  honours  decreed 
**  to  tyrannicides  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  were 
*'  bellowed  out  of  a  noble  fenfe  of  commonweal 
•*  interefti  knowing  that  the  life  of  liberty  confifls 
*^  in  a  liri6l  hand  and  zeal  againft  tyrants  and  ty- 
"  ranny."  but  he  fhould  have  recollefled,  that  in 
Rome  thefe  honours  were  decreed  to  fenators,  for 
fupporting  the  ftanding  authority  of  an  hereditary 
fenate  againft  fingle  men  who  afpired  to  popular 
favour,  but  never  in  any  inftance  in  lupport  of 
fuch  a  government  as  he  contends  for.  In  Greece 
too,  there  is  no'inftance  of  any  honours  decreed  for 
deliroying  tyrants,  in  defence  of  any  fuch  govern- 
ment. The  government  of  Athens  was  as  diffe- 
rent as  poffible  from  that  of  a  fingle  aflembly  of 
fucceflive  reprefentatives  of  the  people.  It  is 
agreed  that  **  perfons  in  power  cannot  be  kept 
•*  from  all  occafions  of  tyranny  better  than  by  leav- 
"  ing  them  liable  to  accounts"  but  it  is  denied 
that  perfons  in  power  can  ever  be  brought  to  ac- 
count, unlefs  by  affaffination  (which  is  no  account 
at  all)  in  a  government  by  a  fingle  fovereign  af- 
fembly  :  and  it  is  afferted  that  this  "  happinefs 
>"  was  never  feen  yet  under  the  fun,  by  any  law  or 
"  cuftom  eitablilhed,  fave  only  in  thofe  ftates 
"  where  all  men  are  brought  to  tafte  of  fubjedlion 
*'  as  well  as  rule,"  «f%«v  ««*  a^-xit^ocly  by  a  go- 
vernment of  three  branches,  reciprocally  depen- 
dent on  each  other, 
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"  In  Switzerland  the  people  are  free  indeed, 
'*  becaufe  all  officers  and  governors  in  the  cantons 
".  are  queftionable  by  the  people  in  their  fnccef- 
'*  five  alfemblies."  What  does  he  mean  ?  in  the 
aridocratical  afiemblies  ?  The  people  have  no  af- 
femblies,  and  officers  are  called  to  account  only  - 
in  ftanding  councils.  In  the  democratical  cantons 
there  is  nothing  to  account  for  but  milk  and 
cheefe.  But  why  ffiould  England  be  forgotten, 
where  all  officers  are  queftionable,  and  often  have 
been  queftioned,  by  the  people  in  their  fucceffive 
afiemblies ;  and  where  the  judicature  in  parliament 
is  digefl:ed  with  infinitely  more  prudence  than  in 
any  canton  in  Switzerland,  or  any  other  republic 
in  the  world  ? 

It  is  agreed  that  *'  freedom  is  to  be  preferved 
"  no  other  way  in  a  commonwealth,  but  by  keep- 
**  ing  officers  and  governors  in  an  accountable 
"ftate;"  but  it  is  infifired,  that  all  "  ftanding 
*'  powers"  in  theEnglifh  conft:itution,  as  the  lords 
and  minifi:ers,  who  conduft  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown,  may  at  any  time  be  called  to  account 
without  the  leafi:  "  difficulty,  or  involving  the 
**  nation  in  blood  and  mifery."  But  it  is  denied 
that  powerful  men,  in  our  author's  "  Right  Con- 
flitution,"  can  be  called  to  account,  without  the 
utmoft  difficulty  and  danger  of  involving  the  na- 
tion in  blood  and  mifery;  and  therefore  it  is  con- 
cluded, that  the  Englifh  conftitution  is  infinitely 
preferable  to  any  fucceffion  of  the  fingle  fupreme 
afiemblies  of  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people. 

Our  author  having  efl:abliffied  his  building  upon  obf.  on 
fourteen  folid  pillars,  as  he  feems  to  think,  pro-  the  firft 
ceeds  to  anfwer  obieclions. — The  firft  objeclion  is,  o^Jf-^^o* 
"  that  fuch  a  government  would  let  on  levelling  and  ^^^^^^ 
**  confufion."     By  levelling,  he  underilands  "  le- 
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"  veiling  all  men  in  point  of  eftates;" — "  making 
**  all  things  common  to  all ;" — "  deftroying  pro- 
"  perty  ;" — *'  introducing  a  community  of  enjoy- 
"  ments  among  men."  This  he  allows  to  be  "  an 
**  odious  thing,  a  fcandal  faftened  by  the  cunning  of 
'*  the  common  enemy  upon  this  kind  of  government, 
*'  which  they  hate  above  all  others."  We  are  not 
then  put  to  the  trouble  of  examining  the  whim- 
fies  of  Plato  or  Xenophon,  about  a  community  of 
goods,  wives,  and  children  j  nor  thofe  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  about  a  community  of  property 
only.  He  affcrts,  that  his  projed  is  ''  fo  far  from 
"  introducing  a  community,  that  it  is  the  only 
*'  prefervative  of  property  in  every  particular.** 
It  is  agreed  that  it  would  not  introduce  levelling, 
nor  a  community  of  goods,  unlefs  the  poor  fhould 
be  more  numerous  than  the  rich,  and  rife  for  a 
divifion.  But  even  this  would  produce  but  a 
temporary  level ;  the  new  acquifitions  would  foon 
be  fpent,  and  the  inequality  become  as  great  as 
ever ;  and  there  mud  be  a  perpetual  fucccflion  of 
divifions  and  fquanderings,  until  property  became 
too  precarious  to  be  fought,  and  univerfal  idle- 
nefs  and  famine  would  end  it.  But  the  pcnny- 
lefs,  though  more  numerous,  would  probably  never 
unite ;  and  the  principals  of  the  majority  would 
make  ufe  of  the  moft  artful  among  them  in  ftrip- 
ping,  by  degrees,  the  minority,  and  accumulating 
for  themfeives  :  fo  that  inftead  of  levelling,  and 
community  of  goods,  the  inequalities  both  of 
power  and  property  would  be  conftantly  increaf- 
ing,  until  they  became  as  great  as  in  Poland  be- 
tween the  gentlemen  and  peafants.  But  it  is  de- 
nied that  this  would  be  a  prefervative  of  property  j 
on  the  contrary,  property  muft  become  infecure. 
The  ruling  party,  difpofing  of  all  offices,  and 
annexing  what  falaries  and  fees  they  will ;  laying 
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on  all  taxes,  and  diftributing  them  according  to 
their  ideas  of  juftice  and  equality  j  appropriating 
the  public  money  to  what  ufes  they  will,  and  de- 
ciding all  caufes  in  the  courts  of  juftice  by  their 
own  judgments  :  in  all  thefe  ways,  themfelves  and 
their  partifans  will  be  found  continually  growing 
in  wealth,  and  their  antagonifts,  the  minor  party, 
growing  poorer;  thefe  laft  can  have  no  fecurity  of 
property  at  all.     This  will  not  be  prevented  nor 
alleviated  by  thofe  handfome  words  of  our  author  : 
"  It  is   not  in   reafon    to   be   imagined,  that  fo 
*'  choice  a  body  as   the  reprefentatives  of  a  na» 
*^  tion,  fhould   agree   to   deftroy  one  another  in 
"  their  feveral  rights  and  interefts."     A  majority 
would  be  found  to  agree  to  deftroy  the  rights  and 
interefts  of  the  minority  j  and  a  man's  property  is 
equally  infecure,  whether  it  is  plundered  by  an  ar- 
bitrary lawlefs  minority,  or  by  a  domineering  de- 
eemvirate,  triumvirate,  or  fingle  defpot.    "  All  de- 
'*  terminations  being  carried  by  common  confent, 
**  every  man's  particular  intereft  muft   needs  be 
'*  fairly  provided  for  againft  the  arbitrary  difpo- 
''  fitions  of  others."     If  common  confent  means 
unanimous  confent,  there  might  be  ibme  plaufi- 
bility  in  this :  but,  as  unanimity  is  impoflible,  and 
common  confent  means  the  vote  of  the  majority, 
it  is  felf-evident  that  the  latter  are  at  the  mercy  of 
the  former  i  and  the  government  of  the  latter  be- 
ing unbalanced  by  any  equal  force,  intereft,  paf- 
fion,  or  power,  is  as  real  a  tyranny  as  the  fove- 
reignty  of  an  hereditary  fenate,  or  thirty  tyrants, 
or  a  fingle  defpot.     Our  author  himfelf  confefTes 
this  in  fo  many  words,  when  he  fays,   that  what- 
ever *'  placeth  every  man's  right  under  the  will  of 
**  another  is  no   lefs  than   tyranny," — **  feating 
*'  itfelf  in  an  unlimited,  uncontroulable  preroga- 
^^  tive  over  others,  without  their  confent,"   and 
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"  is  the  very  bane  of  property."  Is  not  the  pro- 
perty, liberty,  and  life  of  every  man  in  the  mi- 
nority under  the  will  of  the  majority  ?  and  may 
not  the  majority  feat  themfelves  in  an  unlimited, 
uncontroulable  prerogative  over  the  minority, 
without  their  confent  ? 

Our  author  then  runs  all  over  the  world  in 
fearch  of  examples,  and  affirms,  that  "  a  free  ftate, 
**  or  fucceffive  government  of  the  people,"  &;c. 
expreffions  which  he  always  explains  to  mean  his 
Rigrht  Conftitution  of  a  Commonwealth,  *'  or  fu- 
preme  reprefentative  aiTetnbly,"  the  fame  with 
Mr.  Turgot's,  all  authority  colleded  into  one 
centre,  the  nation,  "  is  the  only  prefervative  of 
*'  property,  as  appears  by  inflances  all  the  world 
"  over."  This  is  a  fpecies  of  fophiftry,  grofsly 
calculated  to  deceive  the  m.oft  ignorant  of  the 
people,  that  is  unworthy  of  fo  great  and  good  a 
caufc  as  that  of  liberty  and  republican  govern- 
ment. This  aflertion  is  fo  v;ide  from  the  truth, 
that  there  was  not  "in  the  world,  nor  had  been,  one 
example  of  fuch  a  government,  excepting  the 
long  parliament;  for  the  Italian  republics,  which 
refembled  it  the  moll,  were  ftill  better  confti- 
tuted.  We  know  what  became  of  the  long  par- 
liament ;  Oliver  foon  found  they  were  fcif-feekers, 
and  turned  them  out  of  the  houfe. 

The  reader  is  next  led  on,  through  a  feries  of 
examiples,  in  a  very  curious  ftrain  of  popular  rant,  to 
iliew  that  monarchies,  and  all  Handing  powers, have 
been  levellers,  "  Under  monarchs,  fubjecls  had 
**  nothing  that  they  could  call  their  own  ;  neither 
"  lives,  nor  fortunes,  nor  wives,  nor  any  thing 
**  elfe  that  the  monarch  pleafed  to  command,  be- 
"  caufe  the  poor  people  knew  no  remedy  againft: 
*'  the  levelling  will  of  an  unbounded  fovereignty." 
*— *'  In  France,"  it  is  ailerced,  "  the  people  have 
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'*  no  property,  but  all  depends  on  the  royal  plea- 
*'  fure,  as  it  did  lately  in  England.'*  The  truth 
now  almofl  breaks  out,  and  he  almoft  confefles  that 
he  fees  it.  "  It  is  very  obfervable,  that  in  king- 
*'  doms,  where  the  people  have  enjoyed  any  thing 
'^  of  liberty  and  property,  they  have  been  fuch 
'*  kingdoms  only,  where  the  frame  of  government 
*'  hath  been  fo  well  tempered,  as  that  the  beft 
"  fhare  of  it  hath  been  retained  in  the  people's 
**  hands.'*  If  he  had  faid  an  equal  fliare,  inftead 
of  the  beft  fhare,  this  fentence  would  have  been 
perfeft ;  but  he  fpoils  it  in  the  next  breath,  by 
adding,  *'  and  by  how  much  the  greater  influence 
**^  the  people  have  had  therein,  fo  much  the  more 
"  fure  and  certain  they  have  been  in  the  enjoy- 
*'  ment  of  their  property."  This  is  by  no  means 
true  i  on  the  contrary,  wherever  the  people  have 
had  any  fhare  in  the  executive,  or  more  than  one 
third  part  of  the  legiflative,  they  have  always 
abufed  it,  and  rendered  property  infecure. 

The  Arragonians  are  quoted  as  "  firm  in  their 
*'  liberties  and  properties,   fo  long  as   they  held 
*'  their   hold  over  their  kings   in   their  fupreme 
"  affemblies."    "  And  no  fooner  had  Philip  the 
*'  fecond   deprived    them   of  their   fhare   in    the 
"  government,   but  themfelves  and  their  proper- 
"  ti^s  became  a  prey  to  the  will  and  pleafure  01 
"  their  kings."     It  is   aftonifhing   that  Arragon 
fhould  be  quoted  as  an  example  of  a  government 
of  the  people  in   their  fupreme  fuccefTive  affem- 
blies.     If  it  is  to  be  called  a  republic,  it  was  fuch 
another    as   Poland;    it  was  what    is   fometimes 
called  a  mixed  monarchy,  and  fometimes  a  limit- 
ed monarchy  :    but  as  no  judgment  of  a  govern- 
ment can  be  formed  by  the  name  that  is  given  it, 
we  may  fafely  pronounce  it  an  ariftocracy.     Much 
pains  were  taken  to  balance  it,  but  fo  awkwardly 
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and  unfkillfullyj  that  its  whole  hiftory  is  a  fcene  of 
turbulence,   anarchy,  and  civil  war.     The  king 
was,  among  the  twelve  rich  men,  little  more  than 
primus  inter  pares,  like  the  king  among  his  twelve' 
archons  in  Pfijeacia.     Although  the  royal  dignity 
was  hereditary,  and  Arragon  was  never  an  eledive 
kingdom,  yet  the  confirmation  of  the  dates  to  the 
title  of  the  next  heir  was  held  necefiary  ;  and  it 
was  highly  refented  if  he  aflfumed  the  royal  title, 
or  did  any  public  afl,  before  he  had  taken  an  oath 
to  preferve  the  privileges  of  the  ftates.     When  any 
difpute  arofe  concerning  the  fucceflion,  the  ftates 
took  upon  them  to  decide  it.     One  awkward  at- 
tempt to  balance  the  influence  of  the  king  was  the 
inftiturion  of  a  chief  juftice*,  to  whom  appeals 
might  be  made   from   the  king.     This  judicial 
authority  was  impowered  to  controul  the  king  if 
he  afted  illegally;   and  this  high  officer   was  ac- 
countable only  to  the  ftates  for  whatever  he  did 
in  the  execution  of  his  office.     This  was  a  very 
powerful  check.     Another  attempt  to  form  a  ba- 
lance againfl:  the  royal  authority  has  been  cele- 
brated   as   one   of  the  moft    fublime  and   fenti- 
mental   inllrudions   of  liberty.     If  it  had  been 
an    inftitution    of   the    body   of    the   people,    it 
would  have  been  the  moft  manly  and  noble  alfer- 
tion  of  the  rights  and  natural  and  moral  equality 
of  mankind  to  be  found   in   hiftory,  and   would 
have  merited   immortal  praife  j    bur,  in  fad  and 
cfFe(ft,  it  was  no  more  than  a  brilliant  expreffion 
of  that  ariftocratical  pride  which  we  have  feen  to 
be  fo  common  in  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.    At 
the  inauguration  of  the  monarch,  the  chief  juftice 
was  feated  in  his  robes,  on  an  elevated  tribunal, 
with  his  head  covered  :  the  king  appeared  before 
him  bare-headed,  fell  down  upon  his  knees,  and 
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fwore  to  govern  according  to  law,  and  to  main- 
tain the  privileges  of  the  (tates.    Proclamation  was 
then  made,  in  the  name  of  the  aflembiy  of  the 
ftates — "  We,  who  are  as  good  as  you  are,  have 
"  accepted  you  for  our  king  and  lord,  upon  con- 
"  dition  that  you  obferve  our  laws,  and  proceft 
<'  our  liberties  *."     Buc  who  were  thefe  noble  al- 
fertors  of  rights  ?  Not  the  people.     And  whofe 
liberties  were  afferted  ?  Not  thofe  of  the  people, 
but  of  a  few  gentlemen.     The  men  of  property, 
who  in  general  had  acquired  their  eftates  by  their 
fwords,  were  called  rich  men  t>   or  barons ;  for 
whatever  tides  were  afterwards  introduced  by  the 
grants  of  kings,  the  right  to  feats  and  votes  in 
the  ftates  aroie  not  from  the  rank  or  dignities  of 
dukes,  marquilTes,  or  counts,  but  was  attached  to 
the  quality  of  landholders,  rich  men,  or  barons- 
There  were  not  more  than   twelve  old  families 
"who  were  the  original  barons,  or  ricos  hombres, 
of  Arragon.     In  a  courfe  of  time  they  were  dif- 
tinguiflied  into   the  greater  and   lelTer  nobility: 
the  former  were  fuch  as  were  raifed  by  the  kings 
to  fuperior  titles ;  the  latter  were  thofe  who  re- 
tained only  their  ancient  chara6ler  of  landholders. 
The  clergy  were  reprefcnted  in  the  ftates  by  the 
prelates,  and  the  great  cities  by  deputies  •,  but  the 
farmers,   the   mechanics,   the  merchants,   in  .one 
word  the  common  people,  were,  according  to  the 
doftrine  of  Ariftole,  not  admitted  to  the  rank  or 
rights  of  citizens :    they  had  no  feat  in  the  ftates, 
or  any  vote  in  the  choice  of  thofe  who  had.     The 
third  eftate,  as  it  was  called,  or  the  reprefcntatives 
of  cities,  was  very  unfkilfully  compofed  :   in  fome 
cities  the  mayor  of  courfe  reprefented  the  city; 

•  Nos  que  valemos  tanto  como  vos  os  hajiemos  nueflro  rey 
J  fegnor  coa  tal  que  guardeis  nueAros  fuerus  y  libertades,  fi 
no,  no. 
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in  others  the  king  appointed  the  reprefentative* 
in  others  it  was  either  by  fome  grant  of  the  king> 
or  fome  fenfclefs  cuftom  of  the  city»  an  hereditary 
right  in  a  Tingle  fannilyj  and  the  beft  appointments 
of  all  were  made  by  the  ariftocratical  regencies  of 
the  cities.  In  fuch  an  afiem.bly  of  the  flatcs  laws 
were  made'  for  the  government  of  the  nation ; 
but  it  was  a  fingle  afifembly,  and  neither  eftace 
had  a  negative.  If  two  eftates  agreed,  it  was  a 
lawj  andj  indeed,  the  moft  important  queftions, 
even  donations  of  money,  were  decided  by  a 
majority,  and  the  chief  jullice  was  the  only  ba- 
lance againfb  the  oppreflion  of  any  fubjedl,  or  even 
of  the  king,  and  the  only  guardian  of  the  laws,  to 
fee  them  carried  into  execution.  The  rich  men 
and  the  clergy,  as  well  as  the  king,  were  fuch 
Handing  powers  as  always  excite  our  author's  in- 
veflives ;  and  the  third  eftate  was  as  diftant  as 
poflible  from  being  an  adequate  and  equitable 
reprefentative  of  the  people,  annually  eleded. 
The  clergy  became  generally  humble  fervants  of 
the  king,  and  the  deputies  of  cities  were  often 
corrupted  j  fo  that  the  conteft  was  chiefly  between 
the  crown  and  the  nobles.  In  progrefs  of  time, 
by. gaining  over  more  and  more  the  prelates  and 
deputies  of  the  cities  to  the  intereft  of  the  crown, 
it  became  an  overmatch  for  the  nobility,  and  made 
itfelf  abfolute.  This  example,  therefore,  is  as  ill- 
chofen  as  all  the  others,  and  inflead  of  fupporting 
our  author's  argument,  isdecifive  againft  it. 

France  is  the  next  example,  where,  "  as  long 
"  as  the  people's  intereft  bore  fway  in  their  fu- 
*'  preme  aflemblies,  they  could  call  their  lives 
*^  and  fortunes  their  own,  and  no  longer :  for  all 
**  that  have  fucceeded  fince  Louis  the  Eleventh, 
"  followed  his  levelling  pattern  fo  far,  that  in  a 
"  fhort  time  they  dcftroyed  the  people's  property, 
^'  and  became  the  greatcft  lev.ellers  in  Chriften- 
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"  dom." — It  would  take  up  too  much  time  to 
give  in  this  place  a  fketch  of  the  hillory  of  France, 
to  fhow  in  detail  how  inapplicable  this  example  is 
to  the  purpofe  of  our  author.  Thofe  who  have 
leifure  and  curiofity,  may  confult  Boulainvilliers, 
the  Abbe  de  Mably,  and  Monfieur  Moreau  ;  and 
many  moft  beautiful  reflexions  may  be  found  in 
Lord  Bolingbroke's  Diflertation  on  Parties,  Let- 
ters xiii.  xiv.  XV.  xvi.  It  is  fufficient  here  to  fay, 
that  the  ftates-general  were  compofed  of  nobles, 
clergy,  and  a  third  eftate,  all  meeting  in  one  affem- 
biy  J  that  the  third  eftate  confifted  of  reprefenta- 
tives  of  cities  not  chofen  by  the  people,  but  ap- 
pointed at  leaft  by  the  ariftoratical  regencies;  that 
in  fome  places  the  mayor,  in  others  fome  particular 
family,  held  it  as  an  hereditary  right:  but  nothing 
can  be  conceived  more  unlike  our  author's  idea  of 
the  people's  fuccefTive  fovereign  alTemblies  than 
thefe  ftates-general.  The  confticution  in  thofe 
times  was  an  unflcilful  attempt  to  reconcile  an  ill- 
compounded  ariflrocracy  with  fimple  monarchy  i 
but  the  ftates-general  conduced  like  all  other  fm- 
gle  afiemblies,  till  they  were  laid  afide. 

England  comes  next,  where,  '*  as  long  as  the 
'*  people's  intereft  was  preferved  by  frequent  and 
"  fuccefTive  parliaments,  fo  long  we  were  in  fome 
'*  meafure  fecure  of  our  properties ;  but  as  the 
kings  began  to  worm  the  people  out  of  their 
fhare  in  government,  by  difconcinuing  of  par- 
liaments, fo  they  carried  on  their  levelling  de- 
figns  to  the  deftroying  of  our  properties ;  and 
the  oracles  of  law  and  gofpei  at  laft  fpoke  it 
out  with  a  good  levelling  grace,  *  that  all  was 
the  king's,  and  that  we  had  nothing  we  might 
**  call  our  own.'" 

There  is  at  leaft  wit  and  burlefque  humour  in 
thus  afcribing  levellifmto  monarchy  i  and  while  it 
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is  confidered  only   as  rodomontade,   there   '\%  no 
objeftion  to   it.      Nor  is   there   any    thing  to  fay 
againft  confounding  levellifm   with  infccurity  of 
property;   for  though   the  ideas   are  diftinfl,  the 
things  muft  always  exift  together. — From  monar- 
chy  he  proceeds  to  other  ftanding  powers,  which 
liave  all  produced  errant  levellers.     "  In  Athens, 
**  as  long  as  the  people  kept  free,  indeed,  in   an 
"  enjoyment  of  their  fuccellive  affemblies,  fo  long 
**  they   were    fecure    in    their    properties."     But 
Athens  never  was  free,  according  to  our  author's 
plan  of  fuccefTive  affemblies.     Athens   never  had 
affemblies  of  reprefentatives.     The  collecflive  af- 
femblies of  the  people  vv^ere  made  fovereigns,  in  all 
cafes  whatfoever,  by  Solon  :  but  they  never  prac- 
tifed  it  till  Ariffides  began,  and  Pericles  completed, 
the  plan  ;  and  as  foon  as  it  exifted,  it  began  to 
render  property,  liberty,  and  life,  infecure.  Yet  the 
ordinary  adminiffration    was  never  condufled  in 
thefe   affemblies ;  the  fenate  and  the  Areopagus, 
and  the  ten  other  courts,  condu6led  them  :  yet 
with  all  thefe  checks,  aik  Demofthenes  and  Pho- 
cion,  and  Militiades  and  Ariffides,  how  the  fove- 
reign  people  behaved. — "  After  kings  were   laid 
"  afide,    they   eredled   another  form  of  ftanding 
*'  power   in  a   fingle  perfon,    called   a   governor 
"^  (archon),  for  life,  who  was  accountable  for  mif- 
**  demeanors:  and  yet  a  trial  being  made  of  nine 
*'  of  them,  the  people  law   fo  little  fecurity  by 
**  them,  that  they  pitched  upon  another  ftanding 
"  form  of  decimal  government;  and  being   op- 
*^  preffed  by  them  too,  they  were  cafhiered.     The 
"  like  miferies   they   tafted    under   the  ftanding 
"  power  of  thirty,   which  were  a  fort  of  levellers 
more  rank  than  all  the  reft,  who  put  to  deuh, 
banifhed,  pill'd,  and  poU'd  whom  they  pleafed, 
wichout  caufe  or  exception  j  fo  that  the  poor 
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**  people,  having  been  tormented  under  all  the 
**  forms  of  {landing  power,  were  in  the  end  forced, 
*^  as  their  laft  remedy,  to  take  fanftuary,  under  the 
*'  form  of  a  free  flate,  in  their  fucceflive  aflem- 
'*  blies."  It  is  droll  enough  thus  to  turn  the  (train 
of  popular  banter  upon  the  royalifts,  by  charging 
kings,  perpetual  archons,  annual  archons,  the  ten 
archons,  the  thirty  tyrants,  &:c.  as  levellers.  It  was 
the  levelling  fpirit  of  the  nobles,  to  be  fure,  that 
abolilhed  kings  and  fingle  archons,  and  fet  up 
ten  :  but  the  poor  people  had  no  hand  in  it  but 
as  paffive  inftrumcnrs.  As  to  the  people's  taking 
fanftuary  under  the  form  of  a  free  ftate,  in  their 
fuccelTive  aflemblies,  they  never  did  it :  they  ne- 
ver fet  up  any  fuch  government.  They  did  alTume 
the  fovereignty,  it  is  true;  but  Pericles  led  them 
to  it,  only  that  he  might  govern  them,  and  he,  and 
fucceflive,  unprincipled  wretches  after  him,  did 
govern  till  the  commonwealth  was  ruined.  But 
there  was  as  much  levelling  at  lead,  indeed  much 
more,  under  Themiflocles,  Pericles,  and  Alcibia- 
dcs,  as  under  kings  or  archons. 

Our  author's  confcience  was  always  uppermoll. 
He  always  betrays  fomething  which  Ihews  that  he 
knew  very  well  what  the  truth  was.  He  judges 
very  rightly  here :  "  And  though  it  may  be  ob- 
'*  jeifted,"  fays  he,  "  that  afterwards  they  fell  into 
"  many  divifions  and  miferies,  even  in  that  form, 
"  yet  whoever  obferves  theflory  fhall  find,  it  was 
*'  not  the  fault  of  the  government,  but  of  them- 
**  felves,  in  fwerving  from  the  rules  of  a  free  ftate, 
•*  by  permitting  the  continuance  of  power  in  par- 
•^  ticularhands;  who  having  an  opportunity  there- 
*'  by  to  create  parties  of  their  own  among  the 
**  people,  did  for  their  own  ends  inveigle,  engage, 
"  and  entangle  them  in  popular  tumults  and  di- 
"  vifions.    This  was  the  true  reafon  of  their  mif- 
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*'  carriages  ;  and,  if  ever  any  government  of  the 
"  people  did  mifcarry,  it  was  upon  that  account.'* 
It  is  phiin  from  this  paffage,  that  our  author  was 
well  read,  and  judged  very  well  upon  thefc  fub- 
jefts.  He  knew  how  it  was  ;  but  he  has  not  can- 
didly told  us  what  he  knew.  That  they  fell  into 
divifions  and  miferies  he  owns  ;  but  denies  that  it 
was  the  fault  of  the  government — it  was  the  fault 
of  themfelves.  Is  it  not  the  fauk  of  themfelves 
under  all  governments,  dcfpotifms,  monarchies, 
ariflocracies,  oligarchies,  as  well  as  democracies  I 
Was  it  not  the  fault  of  themfelves  under  their 
kings,  their  perpetual  archons,  their  archons  for 
life,  their  ten  archons,  as  well  as  under  the  Pifif- 
tratid^,  that  they  were  tormented  with  divifions 
and  miferies  ?  The  law  of  nature  would  be  fuffi- 
cienc  for  the  government  of  men,  if  they  would 
confult  their  reafon,  and  obey  their  confciences. 
It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  law  of  nature,  but  of  them- 
felves, that  it  is  not  obeyed  ;  it  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  law  of  nature  that  men  are  obliged  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  civil  government  at  all,  but  of  themfelves; 
it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  ten  commandments,  but 
of  themfelves,  that  Jews  or  Chriftians  are  ever 
knov/n  to  fteal,  murder,  covet,  or  blafpheme:  but 
the  legiflator  who  fhould  fay,  the  law  of  nature  is 
enough,  if  you  don't  obey  it  it  will  be  your  own 
fault,  therefore  no  other  government  is  necef- 
fary,  would  be  thought  to  trifle.  We  certainly 
know,  from  the  known  conftitution  of  the  human 
mind  and  heart,  and  from  uniform  experience,  that 
the  law  of  nature,  the  decalogue,  and  all  the  civil 
laws,  will  be  violated,  if  men's  pafTions  are  not 
retrained  ;  and  therefore  to  prefume  that  an  un- 
mixed democratical  government  will  preferve  the 
laws,  is  as  mad  as  to  prefume  that  a  king  or  fcnate 
will  do  if.     If  a  king  or  fenace  don't  obferve  the 
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laws,  we  may  fay  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  govern- 
ment, butof  themfelves. — What  then?  We  know 
that  themfelves  will  commit  the  fault,  and  fo  will 
a  fimple  democracy,  and  therefore  it  is  in  all  thefe 
cafes  the  fault  of  the  government  as  well  as  of 
themfelves.     The  government  lliould  be   fo  con- 
ftituted,  that  themfelves  cannot  commit  the  fault. 
Swerving  from  rules  is  no  more  the  fault  of  (land- 
ing kings  and  fenaces,  than  it  is  of  (landing  or  fuc- 
ceffive  popular  affembiies.     Of  the  three,  the  lad 
have  the  llrongcft  difpofition  to  fwerve,  and  always 
do  fwerve  the  fooneft  when  unbalanced.     But  the 
fault  of  permitting  the  continuance  of  power  in 
particular  hands,  is  incurable  in  the  people,  when 
they  have  the  power.     The  people  think  you  a 
fool,  when  you  advife  them  to  reject  the  man  you 
acknowledge  to  be  the  ableft,  wifeil,  and  beft,  and 
whom  you  and  they  know  they  love  bed,  and  ap- 
point another,  who  is  but  fecond  in   their  confi- 
dence.    They  ever  did,  and  ever   will   continue 
him,  nay,  and  augment  his  power;  for  their  love  of 
him,  like  all  their  other  pafTions,  never  ftandsflill; 
it  conftantly  grows,  until  it  exceeds  all   bounds. 
Thefe  continual  re-ele6lions,   this  continuance  of 
power  in  particular  m.en,  '*  gives  them  an  oppor- 
*'   tunity  to  create  parties  of  their  own  among  the 
"  people,  and  for  their  own  ends  to  inveigle,  en- 
"  gage,  and  entangle  them  in  popular  tumults  and 
'*  divifions."    Let  m.e  now  afk  Marchamont  Ned- 
ham,  or  any  advocate  for  his  fyftem.  Do  you  be- 
lieve that  the  people,  unbalanced,  ever  will  avoid 
to  confer  a  continuance  of  power  on  their  favou- 
rites ?     Do  you  believe  they  ever  did  in  any  age  or 
country  ?     The  anfwer  muft  be  in  the  negative. 
Do  you  believe  it  pofTible,  from  the  conftitution  of 
human  nature,  that  they  ever  will,  any  more  than 
that  they  will  univerfaily  obey  the  law  of  nature 
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and  the  ten  commandments  ?     The  anfwer  muft 
be  in  the  negative.     "Why  then   is  the  world  any 
longer  amufed  with  a  fpeculative  phantom,  that  all 
enlightened  men  knew  never  did,  and  never  can, 
cxift  ?     My  hand  is  impatient  of  the  pen,  and  longs 
to  throw  it  down,  while  I  am  labouring  through  a 
feries  of  popular  fophifms,  which  difgraces  a  work 
which  abounds  with  fenfe  and  learning,  with  ex- 
cellent principles,  maxims,  and  rules  of  govern- 
ment, miferably  perverted  to  anfwer  a  prefcnt  pur- 
pofe,  to  run  down  one  party,  and  fupport  another ; 
but  as  this  book  is  known  in  America,  and  ought 
to  be  perufed  by  Englifhmen,  in  whatever  part  of 
the  globe,   as  a  valuable  monument  of  the  early 
period  in  which  the  true  principles  of  liberty  be- 
gan to  be  adopted   and  avowed  in  the  nation,  I 
fliall  purfue  the  fubjeft  to  the  end.      ■  Lacedsemon 
is  next   introduced   as   an   inftance   of   levellifm. 
"  After  they  had  tried  the  government  of  one 
*'  king,  then  of  two,  afterwards  came  in  the  £pho^ 
**  ri,  as  fupervifors  of  their  kings.  After  they  had 
**  tried  themfeives  through  all  the  forms  of  a  Itand- 
*'  ing  power,  and  found  them  all  to  be  levellers  of 
"  the  people's  intereft  and  property,  then  neccflity 
**  taught  them  to  feek  flielter  in  a  free  Jlate,  under 
*'  which  they  lived  happily y  till,  by  the  error  of  the 
**  Athenians, they  were  drawn  into  parties  by  pow- 
**  erful  perfons,  and  fo  made  the  inftruments  of 
"  divifion  among  themfeives,  for  the  bringing  of 
**  new  levellers  into  play,    fuch  as  Manchanidas 
"  and  Nabis." — The  Ephori  were  fupervifors  of 
the  fcnate,  rather  than  of  kings.   They  fwore,  both 
for  themfeives  and  the  people,  to  fupport  the  kings 
for  ever  againft  the  cnterprizes  of  the  fenate.  But 
when  did  the  Lacedemonians  take  fhelter  in  a  free 
ftate  ?  Never,  according  to  our  author's  definition 
of  a  free  ftate,  until  the  Ephori  n^urdered  the  king, 
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inftead  of  fupporting  him  according  to  their  oath, 
and  until  the  people  let  up  Manchanides  and  No- 
bis. And  it  is  always  thus  :  the  firft  thing  a 
people,  broke  loofcfrom  all  reftraints  of  their  povv- 
er,  do,  is  to  look  out  for  a  chief,  whom  they  in- 
fbantly  make  a  defpoc  in  fubftance,  and  very  foon  in 
form.  The  government  of  Sparta  was  as  different 
from  a  free  flate,  during  the  fix  or  'izYtn  centuries 
that  Lycurgus's  inftitution  laded,  as  the  Englifh 
conftitution  is,  and  much  more :  the  people  had 
not  half  the  weight  in  it.  Standing  powers,  both 
of  king  and  fenate,  flood  like  Mount  Atlas  v^^hile 
the  republic  exifted,  and  when  the  free  ftate  fuc- 
cecded,  it  was  the  tyranny  of,  Manchanides  and 
Nobis,  not  better  than  that  of  Nero.  It  is  droll 
enough  to  call  the  Spartans  levellers,  to  befurej 
they  who  fupported  an  haughty  ariftocracy  at 
home,  and  in  every  other  city  of  Greece  where 
they  could  negotiate.  When  the  inftitution  of 
Lycurgus  was  worn  out,  and  the  people  began  to 
gain  in  power,  they  ufcd  it  as  the  Athenians  and 
all  others  have  done  when  unbalanced  ;  they  fee 
up  idols,  continued  and  increafed  their  power,  were 
drawn  into  parties  and  divifions,  and  made  them- 
felvcs  inftrumcnts  of  divifion,  until  defpotifm  be- 
came inevitable. 

Rome  in  her  turn  comes  round.  *'  After  the 
**  ftanding  form  of  kings  was  extin6t,  and  a  new 
*♦  one  eftablifhed,  the  people  found  as  little  fafety 
"  and  property  as  ever."  Here  the  fa6l  is  truly 
ftated,  and  the  expreffions  are  very  juft,  *'  for 
"  the  ftanding  fenate  and  the  decemviri  proved 
**  as  great  levellers  as  kings."  It  is  burlefque 
again  to  call  the  fenate  and  decemviri  levellers : 
they  were  the  very  antichcfis.  But  if  by  levellers 
he  means  arbitrary  men,  it  is  very  true.  "  So  that 
"  ihcy  v/erc  forced  to  fettle  the  government  of  the 
D  d  "  people 
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"  people  by^  a  due  and  orderly  fuccefTion  of  theif 
*'  (upreme    afTeinblic-s."      I    wonder    when,   .-  To' 
quote  ilthens,  Sparta,  and  Rome,  as  examples  of 
ja  government  of  one  fovcreign  reprefentative  af- 
feinbiv',  is  difhgnefl: :  nothing  can  be  further  from 
the  purpofe.     The  ftandmg  power  of  the  fenate 
cxi (led  from  Romulus  to  Csefarjas  our  author  very 
well  knev/,  and  the  people  never  obtained  even  an 
effe<^ual  check,  fo  far  from  fettling  the  govern- 
ment of  the  people  by  a  due  and  orderly  fucceffion- 
of  their  fupreme  alTemblies.     If  "  they  ever  reco- 
"  vered  their  property,  in  having  fomewhat  they 
*^  might  call  their  own,"  they  ow^d  the  blefilng 
to  the  fenate's  wifdom  and  equity,  for  the  peopls 
•were  fo  far  from  being  fovereign  in  their  fuccefiive 
affemblies,  th-at  they  had  not  an   equal  fliare  of 
pov.'er  v/ith  the  fenate,  allowing  for  all  the  afiift-, 
ance  they  derived  from  the  tribunes.     But  as  foon 
a«  they  began  to  arrogate  a  fuperior  power,  or  even  > 
an  equal  iliare,  they  began  to  run  into  "  the  error 
*'  of  Lacedemonians,  Athenians,"    and  all   other 
prqple  that  ever  lived,  "  fv^^erving  from  the  rules- 
''.  of  a  freeilatej"  or,  in  other  words,  trampling  oa, 
the   laws,  "  lengthening  of  pov^^^ers   in  particular 
'^\  hands,"— <-*!  drawn  anc[  divided  into  partieSy'rri 
^^  to  ferve  the  lufts  of  llich  powerful  men  as  hr^ ^^ 
*^'  craft  became  their  leadersf  fo  that  by  this  means, 
'^^  through  their  own  default^,  they  were  depriv^ed 
**  of  theirliberty  long  before  the  days  of  imperial-' 
"  tyranny.     Thus  Ginna,  Syila,  Marius,  and  the 
*1  reft  of  that  fuccceding  gang,  down   to  CsHirj- 
"  ufed  the  people's  favour  to  obtain  a  continuation 
^^  of  power  in  their  own  lianas  j  and  then  having 
**  Saddled  the  people  with  a  new  ftanding  forrUjO^^ 
**  tlicir  ov;n,  they  immediately  rooted  up  the  peo- 
''  pie's  liberty  andi  property  by  arbitrary  fentences^ 
'"-■  of  death,  prok;riptions>,  ftnej,  and  confifcatioRSv 
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'^'  which  fcrain  of  levelling  (more  intolerable  than 
*'  the  former)  was  maintained  by  the  fame  arts  of 
'^^  devilifh  policy  down  to  Cccfar,  who  ftriking  in 
**  a  favourite  of  the  people,  and  making  w'lo.  of 
"  their  affeftions  to  lengthen  power  in  his  owa 
*'  hands,  at  length,  by  this  error  of  the  people, 
*'  gained  opportunity  to  introduce  a  new  levelling 
^''  form  of  ftanding  power  in  himfelf,  to  an  utter 
"  and  irrecoverable  ruin  of  the  Roman  liberty  and 
'^  property." — Thus  ic  is  that  our  author  accumu- 
lates examples  from  hiftory,  which  are  demonfi:ra- 
tions  againft  his  own  fyftem,  and  in  favour  of  the 
Englifh  and  American  ccnftitutions.  A  good  En- 
glifhman,  or  a  good  American,  with  the  moft  di- 
ligent fearch,  could  nor.  find  fa6ts  more  precifely  in 
vindication  of  thofe  balances  to  the  power  of  the 
people,  a  fenate,  and  an  executive  firft  magiftrate. 
Nothing  elfe  can  ever  prevent  the  people  from  run- 
ning into  the  fame  error,  and  departing  from 
the  rules  of  a  free  ftate,  and  even  the  fundamen- 
tal laws. 

Florence  is  again  introduced  to  the  fame  pur^^^s 
pofe,  and  with  the  fame  fuecefs  s  fo  is  Fifa ;  fo 
is  Mantua,  and  its  fons  Paffcrimo  and  Gonzaga. 
You  have  already  fccn  enough  of  thefe  Italian  re- 
publics to  convince  you  that  every  page  in  theii: 
hiftopy  is  againft  our  author's  fyftem.  His  con- 
clufion  is  exa6lly  the  reverfe  of  what  "it  Hiould 
be.  It  fliould  be,  that  a  commonwealth,  by  the 
people  in  their  fucceffive  alTemblies,  hath  never, 
in  any  age,  been  a  prefervation  of  liberty  or  pro- 
perty, or  any  remedy  againfb  ufurpations  of  fcand-  ;j 
ing  powers,  but  had,  in  all  ages,  been,  in  his  own 
fenfe,  levclhrs  of  all  things  to  the  will  of  a  ftand< 
ing  defpot. 
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■  :  'The  next  chapter  is  intitled,  "  The  Original  of 
*'  all  iufl  Power  is  in  the  People." — This  book  is 
valuable,  as  it  is  fo  ancient  a  monument  of  liberty 
and  political  knowledge  in  England.  Many  of 
its  principles  were  at  that  time  extremely  rare  in 
the  world,  excepting  in  England  :  they  have  been 
fince  enlarged  on,  with  great  fuccefs,  by  Sidney, 
Locke,  Hoadley,  Montefquieu,  Roffeau,  Raynall, 
de  Mably,  Price,  Prieftley,  Beccaria,  and  many 
others  of  various  nations,  and  are  now  becoming 
univerfal.  It  is  unnecelTary  to  abridge  this  chap- 
.  '  ter  i   becaufe,  although   it  contains  the   hints   on. 

jwhich  fuccet^ding  writers  have  enlarged,  their  dif- 
courfes  are  more  ample  and  more  fatisfadtory. 

Pjj.jj  *^*  The  firft  error  in  ancient  ChriRian   policy, 

Error.  *'  which  haih  indeed  been  a  main  foundation  of 
*'  tyranny,  is  that  corrupt  divifion  of  a  flate  into, 
*;5  ecclefiaftical  and  civil."  Our  author  enlarges 
upon  this  error,  and  his  fpeculutions  are  worth 
reading}  but  as  this  is  not  likely  to  be  the  error 
"  of  America,  I  ihall  leave  this  to  be  read  when 
fuch  danger  approaches. 

Second  ''  The  fecond  error  is  very  frequent  under  all 

Error.        **  forms  of  government.    It  is  this;  that  care  hath 

;*'  not  been  taken,  upon  all  occafions  of  alteration, 

"  to  prevent  the  pafiage  of  tyranny  out  of  one  form 

,  *|  into  another,  in  all  the  nations  of  the  world.   The 

'*  incercd:  of  abfolute  monarchy,  and   its  inconve- 

*■  nicnces,   have  been  vifible  and  fatal  under  the 

"  other  forms,   and  given  undeniable  proof  of  this 

"  maxim  by  experience,  in  all  times,  that  the  in- 

"  tereji  of  monarchy  may  refide  in  the  hands  of  many 

*'  as  well  as  of  a  fingle  -perfony     The  interefl  of 

abfolute  monarchy   he  defines  to  be,  "  an   unli- 

^  **  miced^  uncontroulable^  unaccountable  flation  of 

■■   ''■'■'^■-  ------  "  power 
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"  power  and  authority  In  the  hands  of  a  particular 
**  perion,  v/ho  governs  only  according  to  the  dic- 
*'  tates  of  his  own  will  and  pleafure;   and  though 
'*  it  hath  often   been  difguifed  byfophiflers  in  po- 
**  licy,  fo  as  i:  hath  loft  its  own  name  by  fliifting 
"  forms,  yet  the  thing   itfelf  has  been  difcovcred 
**  under  the  artificial  covers  of  every  fornn,   in  the 
"  various  revolutions  of  government.     In  Athens, 
'*  when  they  had  laid  afide  their  king,  the  kingly 
"  power  was  retained  ftiil  in  all  the  afcer-turns  of 
"  government ;  for  their  decimal  governors,  and 
*'  their  thirty  tyrants,   were  but  a  multiplied  m.o- 
"  narchy,  the  people  being  in   a  worfe  condition 
'*  than    before;    for  their  kings   had   fupervifors, 
^'  and  fenatic  alTemblies,  that  did  reftrain  and  cor- 
^  reft  them  ;   but  the  governors  having  none,  ran 
^^  into  all  the  heats,   and  fits,  and  wild  extrava- 
f  gancies,  of  an  unbounded  prero»gative.     Necef- 
'*  fity  and   extremity   opening   the   people's  eyes, 
"  they  at  length  faw   all    the   inconveniences  of 
^'  kingfhip  wrapt  up  in  new  forms,  and  rather  in- 
*'  creafed  than  diminifhed  *,  fo  that,  as  the  only 
"  remedy,  they  diOodged  the  power  out  of  thofe 
"hands,  putting   it  into  their  own,  and  placing  . 
"  it  in  a   conftant  orderly  revolution   of  perfons 
"  eledlive   by  the  community.      And  now,    one 
"  would  have  thouo;ht  there  was  no  flielter  for  a 
"  monarchal  intereft,  under  a  popular  form  too: 
"  but,  alas  !    they   found    the   contrary ;    for  the 
"  people  not  keeping  a  firiSi  watch  over  themfehesy 
*^  according  to  the  rules  of  a  free  fate,   but  being 
"  won  by  fpecious  pretences,  and  dehded  by  created 
'*  neceffities,  to   intruft  the  management  of  affairs 
''  into  fome  particular  hands,  fuch  an  occafion  was 
**  given  thereby  to  thofe  men  to  frame  parties  of 
"  their  own,  that  by  this  means  they  in  a  fho'rt      .    , 
^*  time  became  able  to  do  what  they  lilt  withoiit 
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*'  the  people's  confent;  and,  in  the  end,  not  only 
"  difcontinued,  bur  utterly  extirpated,  their  fuc- 
*^  ceiiive  affemblies." — I  have  given  this  at  length, 
in  our  anther's  own  words,  becaufe  it  is  an  exadt 
connpendium  of  the  whole  hiflory  of  Athens,  and 
ihcws  that  he  had  read  it  attentively,  and  undcr- 
ilood  it  perfectly  well ;  and  becaufe  it  is  a  com- 
plete refutation  of  his  own  fyflem,  his  Right  Con- 
ilitution  of  a  Commonwealth.  Abfolute  mo- 
narchy, unlimited  power,  in  a  particular  perfon, 
who  governed  by  his  own  will,  run  through  all 
the  hiftory  and  changes  in  Athens,  according  to 
his  own  account,  even  when  the  people  had  placed 
the  fupreme  power  in  an  orderly  revolution  of 
perfons  eleflive  by  themfelves.  Why  ?  *'  Becaufe 
**  the  people  did  not  keep  a  watch  over  them- 
■Ji^feives."  Did  any  other  people  keep  a  tlri6i:  watch 
over  themfelves  ?  Will  any  people  ever  keep  a  frrift 
watch  over  themfelves.  No,  furely.  Is  not  this, 
then,  a  fullicient  realon  for  inftituting  a  fenate  to 
keep  a  ftridt  watch  over  them  ?  Is  not  this  a  fuf- 
i^jcient  reafon  for  feparating  the  whole  executive 
'power  from  them,  which  they  know  v.'ill  and 
muft  corrupt  them,  throv/  them  off  their  guard, 
and  render  it  impoflible  to  keep  a  ftrift  watch 
ijver  themfelves  ?  "  Tliey  did  not  obferve  the  rules 
*'  of  a  free  ftare."  Did  any  people^  that  ever  at- 
tempted to  exercife  unlimited  power,  obferve  the 
:  rules  of  a  free  (iate?  Is  it  poffible  they  fl:ould, 
any  more  tlian  obey,  v;ithout  fin,  the  law  of  na- 
ture and  nature's  God  ?  When  v;e  find  one  of  thefe 
lorts  of  obedience,  vve  may  expe6l  the  other.  If 
this  writer  had  been  one  of  the  enthufiafls  of  than 
day,  and  told  the  people  they  mull  pray  to  God 
for  his  omnipotent  grace  to  be  poured-  out  upon 
them,  diitinauifli  them  from  all  the  reft  of  man- 
kind as  his  favourite  people,  more  even  than  ;:he 
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Jews  were,  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  obferve 
the  rules  of  a  free  (late,  though  all  hifcory  a^d 
experience,  even  that  of  the  I  Hebrews  themfelves, 
and  the  conftitution  of  human  nature,  proved  it 
impoffible  without  a  miracle ;  or  if  he  had  told 
them  that  they  were  a  chofen  people,  different 
from  all  other  men,  numbers  would  have  believed 
iiim,  and  been  difappointed  :  for  it  is  impious 
prefumption  to  fuppofe  that  Providence  will  thus 
diftinguifh  any  nation  i  -but  it  would  have  been 
more  fenfible  than  thus  to  acknowledge  in  effccl, 
as  he  does  repeatedly,  the  imprafticably  of  his 
fcheme,  and  ftill  infift  upon  ic.  "  The  people 
^  were  vi'on  by  fpecious  pretences,  and  deluded 
*^  by  created  necefiities,  to  intruft  the  manage- 
"  ment  of  affairs  into  fome  particular  hands." 
And  will  not  the  people  always  be  won  by  fpe- 
cious pretences,  when  they  are  unchecked  ?  Is  any 
people  more  fagacious  or  fendble  than  the  Athe- 
nians, thofe  ten  thoufand  citizens,  vvho  had  four 
hundred  thoufand  Haves  to  maintain  them  at  lei- 
fure  to  ftudy  ?  Will  not  a  few  capital  charaders 
in  a  fingle  affembly  always  have  the  power  to  ex- 
cite a  waj,  and  thus  create  a  neceffity  of  co'ii- 
manders  ?  Has  not  a  general  a  party  of  courfe  ? 
Are  not  all  his  ofiicers  and  men  at  his  devotion,  fo 
long  as  to  acquire  habits  of  it  ?  When  a  general 
faves  a  nation  from  deftruflion,  as  the  people 
think,  and  brings  home  triumph,  peace,  glory, 
and  profperity  to  his  country,  is  there  not  an  af- 
fe,6lion,  veneration,  gratitude,  admiration,  and 
adoration  of  him,  that  no  people  can  refifl  ?  It  is 
want  of  patrioriim  not  to  adore  him — it  is  enmity 
to  liberty — it  is  treafon.  His  judgment,  which  is 
hifi  v^ill,  becomes  the  only  law:  reafon  will  allay 
a  hurricane  as  foon  ;  and  if  the  executive  and  ju- 
dicial power  are  in  the  people,  they  at  once  give 
D  d  4  him 
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hi.ri  both,  in  lubtlance  at.  firfl,  and  not  long  after- 
Vw-ards  in  form.  The  reprcfentatives  lofe  all  a,u- 
thority  before  him:  if  they  difoblige  him»  they 
are  left  out  by  their  conftituents  at  the  next  eke* 
tion,  and  one  of  his  idolators  is  chofen. 

*'  In  Rome,  alfo,  the  cafe  was  the  fame,  under 
,  "  every    alteration ;    and     all   occafioned    by  the 

**  ci'afty  contrivances   of  grandizing  parties,  and 
**  the  people's  own  frailty  and   negligence   in  fuf- 
"  ferinsc  themfelves  to   be  deluded  :   for  with  the 
"  Tarquins  (as  it  is  obferved  by  Livy  and  others) 
**  only  the  name  king  was  expelled,  but  not  the 
*^  thing  i  the  power  and  intereftof  kingfiiip  was  dill 
"  retained  in  the  fenate,  and  engrolled  by  the  con- 
"  fuls:    for  befides   the  rape  of  Lucretia,  among 
"  the  other  faults  objeifLcd  againft  Tarquin,  this 
"Was  mod  confidei^ble,  that   he   had    afhed   all 
"things   after   his    own    head,    and  difcontinued 
"  confultations   with  the  fenate,   which  was   the 
^^  very  height  of  arbitrary  power ;  but  yet  as  foon 
*'  as  the  fenate  was  in  the  faddle,  they  forgot  what 
"  was  charged  by  themfelves  upon  Tarquin,  and 
**  ran  into  the  fam.e  error,  by  eftablifiiing  an  arbi- 
**  trary,  hereditary,  unaccountable  power  in  them- 
"  felves   and    their  pofterity,    not   admitting  the 
"  people    (whofe    interefl  and    liberty   they  had 
**'  pleaded)  into  any  (hare    in  confultation  or  go^- 
**  vernment,  as  they  ought   to  have  done,  by   a 
*'  prefent  creeling  of  their  fuccefiive  alTemblies ; 
'*  fo  that  you  fee  the  fame  kingly  intereft,  which 
"  was  ill  one  before,  refided  then  in  the  hands  of 
'    '*■  many.     Nor  is   it    my   obfervation    only,    but 
**■  pointed  out  by  Livy,  in  his  fecond  book,  and  in 
*'  many  other  places,  *  Cum  a  patribus,  non  con- 
**  folesfed  carnifices,  6^c/  when  the  fenators  (trove 
**  to  create,  not  confuls,  but  executioners  and  tor- 
"  mentorsj  to  vex  and  tear  the  people,  6cc.    A.nd 
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"  in  another  place  of  the  fame  book,  *  Confules, 
*'  immoderata,  infinicaque  poteftatc,  omnes  mecus 
*'  legum,  &c.'  the  confuls,  having   an    imn:iodc- 
"  rate  and  unlimited  power,  turned  the  terror  of 
<*  laws    and   punillinnents    only   upon   the   people 
"  themfelves,  (in  the  mean  while)  being  accounts 
*'  able   to   none  but  themfelves,  and  their  confe- 
"  derates   in    the  fenate.     Then  the  confular  go- 
"  vernment  being  cafiiiered,  came  on  the  dccem- 
"  viri :    *  Cum  confulari    imperio   ac   regio,    fine 
"  provocatione,'  faith  my  author  j   being  invefted 
"  with  a  confular  and  kingly  power,  without  ap- 
"  peal  to  any  other.     And  in  his  third  book  he 
"  faith,    *  Decern   regum   fpecies   erat,'  it   was   a 
"form  of  ten  kings j  the  miferies  of  the  people 
"  beins  increafed  ten  times  more  than  they  were 
**  under  kings  and  confuls.     For  remedy,   there- 
*'  fore,  the  ten  were  cafhiered  alfo  ;  and  confuls  be- 
"  ins  refbored,  it  was  thouo-ht  fit,  for  the  bridlins; 
"  of  their  power,  to  revive  alfo   the  di6latorfliip>  ' 
"which  was  a  temporary  kingfhip,  ufed  only  now 
**  and  then  upon  occafion  of  neceflity ;  and  alfo 
**  thofe  deputies   of  the    people,   called  tribunes, 
"  which  one  would  have  thought  had  been  fuf- 
"  ficient  bars  againfl:  monarchic  intereft,  efpecially 
"  being  aflifted  by  the  people's  fucceflive  affem- 
"  blies  :    but  yet,  for  all   this,  the   people  were 
"  cheated  through  their  own  neglefl,  and  bcftow- 
'*  ing  too  much  confidence  and  trull:  upon  fuch  as 
**  they    thought     their    friends ;    for    when    they 
"  fwerved  from  the  rules  of  a  free  (late,  by  length- 
"  ening  the   diftatorfhip  in   any  hand,  then  mo* 
*^  narchic  intereft  ftept  in  there,  as  it  did  under 
"  Sylla,  C^efar,  and  others,  long  before  it  return- 
**  ed  to  a   declared  monarchal   form  j   and  v/heiii, 
"  they  lengthened  commands  in  their  armies,  then 
**  it  crept  in  there,  as  ic  did  under  the  afore-named 
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*^  perfons,  as  well  as  Mariiis,  Cinna,  and  others 
**  alfo,  and  even  Pompey  himfelf ;  not  forgetting 
**  the  pranks  of  the  two  triumvirates,  who  all 
**  made  .»  lliift  under  every  form,  being  fometimes 
**  called  confuls,  fometimes  dictators,  and  fonie- 
"  times  tibunes  of  the  people,  to  outa6t  all  the 
*•'  flagitious  enormities  of  an  abfolure  monarchy.'' 
— This  valuable  paffage,  fo  remarkable  as  aa 
abridgment  of  the  Roman  hiftory,  as  containing 
the  elTence  of  the  whole  that  relates  to  the  con- 
fiitution,  as  a  profound  judgment  of  what  pa0es 
in  all  focieties,  has  been  tranfcribed  in  the  au- 
thor's own  words;  andj  it  may  be  truly  faid,  it; 
tcontains  a  full  confutation  of  his  own  fyllem,  and 
3  complete  proof  of  the  necefTity  of  the  conbpoT 
lition  of  three  branches.  It  is  ftridiy  true,  that 
there  is  a  It.rong  and  continual  effort  in  e'-^:ry  fo- 
ciety  of  men,  aiifing  from  the  conftitution  of 
their  minds  towards  a  kingly  power  j  it  is  as  true 
in  a  fimple  democracy,  or  a  democracy  by  repre- 
fentation,  as  it  is  in  fimple  ariftocracy,  oligarchy, 
or  monarchy,  and  in  all  pofiible  comibinations  and 
mixtures  of  ihem.  This  tendency  can  never  be 
eradicated;  it  can  only  be  watched  and  controuled  : 
and  the  whole  art  of  government  confifrs  in  com- 
bining the  powers  of  fociety  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  it  dial  I  not  prevail  over  the  laws.  The  ex- 
,  cellence  of  the  Spartan  and  Roman  conftitutions 
Jay  in  this;  that  they  v/ere  mixtures  v;hich  did  re- 
llrain  it,  in  fome  meafure,  for  a  long  period,  but 
never  perfctlly.  Why  ?  Becaufe  the  mixture  was 
not  equal.  The  balance  of  three  branches  is  alone 
adequate  to  tliis  end  ;  and  one  ^^reat  reafon  is,  be- 
caufe it  gives  Vv-ay  to  hniri;f:i  nature  fo  far,  as  to 
determine  who  is  the  fii  fl  man.  Such  is  the  con- 
ilitutjon  of  men's  minds,  rhat  this  queflion,  if 
pndcc:dedj  will  for  ever  diforder  the  fiate.     it  is 
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a  queftion  that  mud  be  decided,  whatever  blood 
or  wounds  it  mayoccarion,  in  every  fpecies  of  gre- 
garious animals  as  well  as  men.  This  point,  in 
the  triple  divifion  of  power,  is  always  determined  ; 
and  this-alone  is  a  powerful  argument  in  favour  of 
fuch  a  form.  Our  author's  Right  Conltitution  is 
the  word  of  all  pofiible  forms  in  this  refpe6t : 
there  are  more  pretenders  ;  the  choice  of  means 
is  multiplied  ;  the  worft  men  have  too  much  in-- 
fluence  in  the  decifion,  more,  indeed,  than  the 
beftj  and  the  whole  executive  and  judicial  pow- 
ers, and  the  public  treafure  too,  will  be  profti- 
tuted  to  the  decifion  of  this  point.  In  the  fiate 
of  nature,  when  favage  brutal  man  ranged  the  fo- 
refts  with  all  his  fellow-creatures,  this  mighty 
conteft  was  decided  v.'ith  nails  and  teeth,  fifts, 
,  ftones,  and  clubs,  in  (ingle  combats,  between  all 
that  dared  to  pretend.  Amidft  all  the  refinements 
of  humanity,  and  all  the  improvements  of  civil 
life,  the  fame  nature  remains,  and  war,  with  more 
ferious  and  dreadful  preparations,  and  rencouilters 
of  greater  numbers,  muft  prevail,  until  the  decifion 
takes  place.  "  The  people,"  fays  cur  author, 
**  were  cheated  through  their  'ov/n  negledl,  and 
"^*  beftowing  too  much  confidence  and  truft  upon 
"  fuch  as  they  thought  their  friends."  x'Vnd  could 
he  quote  an  inftance  from  all  hiftory  of  a:  people 
who  have  not  been  cheated  j  who  have  not  been 
negligent ;  who  have  not  beftowed  too  much  con- 
fidence and  truR"  upon  fuch  as  they  thought  their 
friends;  v>'ho  have  not  fwerved  from  the  rules  of 
a  free  ftate,  by  lengthening  pov.'er  in  hands  that 
hold  it  ?  Can  he  give  a  plaufible  reafon  to  hope 
that  fuch  a  people  will  ever  appear  ?  On  the  con- 
trary, is  it  not  demonftrable  that  fych  a  people  is 
impofiible,  without  a  miracle  and  a  renovation  of 
the  fpecies.  Why,  then,  fiiould  the  people  be 
7  bribed 
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bribed   to  betray   themfelves  ?    Putting  the-c^e* 
cutive  power  into   their  hands  is  bribing  them  to 
their  own  deflruftion ;  putting  it  into  the  hands 
of  their   reprefentatives   is   the  lame   thing,  with 
this  difference  for   the  worfe,  that   it  gives  more 
opportunity  to  conceal  the   knavery:  giving  the 
executive   power  to  the  fenate  is  nearly  the  fame, 
for  it  will  be  in  that  cafe  ufed  in  bribes,  to  elevate 
certain   fenatorial   families.     All   projeds  of  go- 
vernment, formed  upon  a  fuppofition  of  continual 
vigilance,   fagacity,  virtue,    and   firmnefs   of   the 
people,  when  poiTeffed  of  the  exercife  of  fupreme 
pov/er,  are  cheats  and  deiufions.     The  people  are 
che  fountain   of  power  j   they  muft,  in  their  con- 
ilitution,  appoint  different  orders  to  watch  one 
another,  and  give  them  the  alarm  in  time  of  dan- 
ger.    When  a  tirfl:    magiftrate,    pofTeired  of  the 
executive,  can  appeal  to  the  people  in  time  of 
danger;  when  a  fenate  can  appeal  to  the  peoples 
and  when  a  houfe  of  commons  can  appeal  to  the 
vpeople  J    when    it   is   the   intereft  of  each,  in  its 
,iurn,  to   appeal   to  the  people;   when  felf-prefer- 
yation  caufes  fuch  appeal  j  then,  and  then  only, 
.can  the  people  hope  to  be  warned  of  every  dan- 
ger, and   be  put  conilantly  on  their  guard,  kept 
conftantiy    vigilant,    penetrating,   virtuous,    and 
.fteady  :  when   their  attention,  too,  is  fixed  only 
^ppon  the  prefctvation  of  the  laws,  and  they  can- 
;|}ot  be  diverted,  like  apes,  by  throwing  the  nurs 
^of  the  executive  power  among  them,  to  divicie 
^them.     When  they  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the 
^<:xecutive  power,  they  think  of  nothing  elfe  but 
Scrambling  for  ofnces,  and  negle<a;  altogether  the 
Jegifiature  and   the  lavv^s,  which  are   their  proper 
o,department.     All  the  flagitious  enormities  of  ab- 
solute moi>afchy  v/ill  be  praftifed  by  the  demo- 
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cfatical  defpot,  triumvirs,  decemvirs,  who  get  pof- 
iclTion  of  the. confidence  of  the  majority. 
'    Florence  teitifies  the  fame  truth  :   ''  Even  when 
"  it  Teemed  mofr  free,  it  was  ever  the  bufinefs  of 
"  one  upftart  or  other,    either   in   the   fenate  or 
**  among  the   people,  to  make  way  to  their  own 
**  ambitious   ends,    and    hoift    themfelves  into   a 
**  kingly  pofture  through  the  people's  favour;   as 
<^  Savanarola,    Soderino,  and   the   Medici,  whofc 
**'  family  fixed   itfelf  in  a  dukedom.     Nor  can  it 
"  be  forgotten  how  much   of  monarchy   of  late 
^'  crept  into  the  United  Provinces."        .-^ 'U^.ij^ji'^ 
The  conchifion  is,  that  "  fince  the  inter^ft:  of 
**  monarchy"   (that   is,     arbitrary  power,    or   the 
oovernment  of  men)  "  may  refide  in  a  conful  as 
*^  well  as  in  a  king;  in  a  dictator  as  v^ell  as  in  a 
'*■  conful ;  in   the   hands   of  many  as  well  as  of  a 
"  fingle  perfon;  and  that  its  cuftom  hath  been  to 
**  lurk  under  every  form,   in  the  various  turns  of 
««  government ;  it  concerns  every  people,  in  a  (late 
**  of  freedom,  to  keep  clofe  to  the  rules  of  a  free 
<^  (late  for  the  turning  out  of  monarchy,  whether 
**  fimple  or  compound,  both  name  and  thing,  in 
«'  one  or  many  ;  fo  they  ought  ever  to  have  a  re- 
"  verend  and  noble  refpe^  of  fuch  founders  of  free 
"  dates  and   commonwealths,  as  fhall   block  up 
*'  the  way  againft  monarchic  tyranny,  by  declar- 
"  ing  for  the  liberty  of  the  people,  as  it  confills 
**  in  a  due  and  orderly  fucceffion  of  authority  ia 
"  their  fupreme   ademblies ;"  that  is,  for  himfelf, 
Oliver  Cromwell,  and   their  party,  for  no  other 
fuch  founders  of  commonwealths  had  then  ever 
exifted.     The  true  conclufion  from  all  the  reafon- 
ing,  and  all   the  examples,  under  this  fecond  head 
of  Error  in  Policy,  ought  to  have  been,  that  ar- 
bitrary power,  or  the  intereft  of  monarchy,  or  the 
government  of  men,    cannot  be  prevented,    nc^r 
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the  government  of  laws  Tupported,  but  by  mixing 
the  powers  of  the  one,  the  few^  and  the  many,  in 
equal  proportions  in  the  legiflaturej  by  feparac- 
ing  the  executive  from  the  legiHative  povv?er_,  and 
the  judicial  department  from  both. 


The  third  error  in  policy  is,  "keeping  the  peo- 
ple ignorant  of  thofe  ways  and  means  that  are 
efientially  necefTary  for  the  prefervation  of  their 
liberty;  for  implicit  faith  and  blind  obedience 
hath  hitherto  palled  current,  and  been  equally 
prelfed   and   pradifed   by  grandees,   both  fpi- 
ritual  and  temporal,  upon  the  people. "^ — Under 
this  head  our  author  merits  all  the  approbation 
and  praife  that  can  be  beitowed  upon  him.     The 
inurudlion  of  the  people,  in  every  kind  of  know- 
ledge that  can  be  of  ufe  to  them  in  the  pradice 
of  their  moral  duties,  as  men,  citizens,  and  Chrif- 
tiansj  and  of  their  political   and   civil  duties,  as 
members  of  faciety  and  freemen,  ought  to  be  the 
car^  of  the  public,  and  of  all  who  have  any  fliare 
3n  the  condu<5l  of  its  affairs,  in  a  manner  that 
ftever  yet  has  been  praftifed  in  any  age  or  nation. 
The  education  here  intended  is  not  merely  that  of 
the  children  of  the  rich  and  noble,  but  of  every 
rank  and  clafs  of  people,  down  to  the  lov/eft  anci 
the  poorell:*     It   is    not   too   much    to  fay,  that 
fchools  fo-r  the  education  of  all  fhould  be  placed 
at   convenient  diftances,   and  maintained   at  the 
public  expence.     The  revenues  of  the  ftate  would 
be  applied  infinitely  better,  more  charitably,  wife- 
ly, ufefuUy,  and  therefore  politically,  in  this  way, 
than  even  in  m.ainraining  the  poor.     This  would 
be  the  beft  way  of  preventing  the  exiftertce  of  the 
poor.     If  nations  fhould  ever  be  wife,  inftead  of 
eredino;  thoufands  of  ufekfs  offices,  or  engragins 
in  unmeaning  wars,  they  v/ili  make  a  fundamen- 
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tal  maxim  of  this,  th;u  no  human  being  fliall 
grow  up  in  ignorance.  In  proportion  as  this  is 
done,  tyranny  will  difappear,  kings  and  nobles 
will  be  made  to  feel  their  equitable  equality  with 
commoners,  and  commoners  will  fee  their  intcrcft: 
and  duty  to  refpeft  the  guardians  of  the  laws;  for 
guardians  they  mult  have  as  long  as  human  iia- 
ture  endures.  There  is  no  room  to  doubt  that 
the  fchools,  academiesj  and  univerfities,  the 
Itage,  the  prefs,  the  bar,  pulpit,  and  parliament, 
might  all  be  improved  to  better  purpofe  than 
they  have  been  in  any  country  for  this  great  pur- 
pofe. The  emanations  of  error,  folly^  and  vice, 
which  proceed  from  all  thefe  fources,  might  be 
kdencd,  and  thofe  of  wifdom,  virtue,  and  t7"uth., 
might  be  increafed  ;  miore  of  decency  and  dignity 
might  be  added  to  the  human  chara6ter  in  high 
and  lovi/  life;  mianners  would  affiil  the  laws,  and 
ih?  laws  reform  manners;  and  impolture,  fuper- 
itition,  knavery,  and  tyranny,  be  made  ailiamcd  to 
fhow  their  heads  before  the  wifdom  and  integrity, 
decency  and  delicacy,,  of  a  venerable  public  opi- 
nion.— But  it  is  in  vain  that  our  author  encleavours 
to  throw  the  blame  of  impreffing  implicit  faith  and 
blind  obedience  upon  grandees  fpiritual  and  tem* 
poral;  for  the  grandees  h,e  contends  for,  both 
fpiritual  and  temporal,  I  'm?an  the  firlt  man  and 
other  principal  members  of  his  fucceffive  reprc- 
fentative  airembiies,  will  have. as  much  occafion  ta 
keep  the  people  in  ignorance,  and  more  opportu- 
tunity  to  conceal  truth  and  propagate  falfehood, 
than  thofe  whom,  he  calls  (landing  pov/ers.  All 
intelligence  and  information  will  be  direfted  to^ 
them ;  they  miay  conceal  v^^hat  they  will,  and 
they  will  conceal  every  thing  they  can  from  thcir'i 
adverfaries  the  mii^oiity,  ^nd  even  much  from  theiil 
own  fyilowe.rs.     It  is  a  mixed  government  alone 
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that  can  bear  that  truth  and  knowledge  fhould  be 
communicated  freely  to  the  people;  and  in  a  mixed 
government  alone  can  the  people  compel  all  men 
to  comm.unicate  luch  information  as  ought  to  be 
laid  before  them.  The  majority  in  a  fmglc 
afiembly  can  conceal  much  from  the  minority, 
indeed  almoil  what  they  will ;  but  the  crown,  nor 
its  minifters,  can  conceal  any  thing  from  an  houfe 
of  reprefentatives  which  they  ought  to  know. 

It  is  very  true,  that  a  people  who  have  declared 
themfelves  "  a  free  date,  fhould  know  what  ix^t- 
•'  dom  is,  and  have  it  reprefented  in  all  its  lively 
•*  and  lovely  features^  that  they  may  grow  zealous 
**  and  jealous  over  it.  They  fhould  alio  be 
**  made  acqu-ainted,  and  thoroughly  in(lru6led  in 
*'*  the  means  and  rules  of  its  prefervation  againll 
*'  the  adulterous  wiles  and  rapes  of  any  projecting 
"  fophilters  that  may  arife," — How  different  from 
this,  alas  !  is  the  deplorable  fl:ate  of  mankind  ! 
*'  Ce  n'eft,  qu'en  Angleterre,  ou  Ton  pourroit  faire 
*■*  ni  avoir  des  livres  fur  des  conftitucions,"  faid 
one  of  the  molt  enlightened  ambalTadors  in  Eu- 
rope :  and  it  is  but  a  very  few  years  fince  a  French 
gentleman  anfwered  a  foreigner,  who  enquired  for 
the  belt  book  upon  the  cofiditution  of  France, 
"  Monfieur,  c'elt  TAlmanach  Royal." 

Fourth.  'f  The  fourth  error  in  policy  hath  been  the  re- 

£:ror.  <t  gulation  of  affairs  by  reafons  oi  ftate,  not  by 
'*  the  ftrift  rule  of  honefty." — It  is  unneceflTary  to 
follow  our  author  through  Greece  and  Italy,  the 
Old  Teftament  and  the  New,  through  France, 
Spain,  and  England,  for  inftances  of  this  raggione 
de  rtato,  this  kingcraft  and  priellcraft ;  it  is  well 
enough  known:  but  it  may  be  praflifed  with  more 
facility  in  a  fimple  democracy  than  in  any  other 
I  government. 
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government.    The  leaders  of  a  nnajority  have  on!/ 
to  alledge  '' reafon  offtate"  to  juftify  themftlves, 
to  their  partifans  for  every  fpecies  of  tyranny  anciv 
opprelTion  over  the  minority,   until  they   become  j 
ftrong  enough  to  alledge  the  jlime  ''  reafon  cf  ftate  " 
to  juftify  their  tyranny  over  their  own  party. 

"  Permitting  of"  the   legiflative  and  executive  Firth 
"  powers   of   a    ft  ate  to    reft    in    one    and    the  Erfi>i'o 
*'  fame  hands    and    perlbns. — By  the   legillative;  _ 
*'  power  we  underftand  the  powtr  o^ making,  alter-  - 
**  ing.,  or  repealing  laws,  which,   in  all  weil-order- 
"  ed  governments,  hath  ever  been  lodged  in  a  fuc- 
*'  cefTion  of  the  fupreme  councils  or  aiTeiiibiies  of 
"  a  nation. — By  the  executive   power  we  mean 
"  that  power  which  is  derived  from  the  other ,  and 
*'  by  their  authority  transferred  into  the  hands   of  - 
*'  one  perfon  called  a  prince,  or  into  the  hands  of 
*'  many  called   Hates,  for   the    adminiftration  of 
*'  government    in    the   execution    of  thofe  laws. 
"  In   the   keeping   of  thefe   two  powers  difitntiy 
*'  flowing  in  diflinSi  channels^  fd   that  tl-sey    may'..^ 
"  never. meet  in  one,  iave  upon  fome  fliort  extraor-, ... 
*'  dinary  occafion,   conjifts  the  fafety   of  the  fate'^~i 
^'.The  reafon  is  evident,  becaufe  If  the  law-makers 
'*  (who  ever  have  the  fupreme  power)  iliould  be 
*'  alfo  the  conftant  adminiftrators  and  difpenfers 
"  of  law  and  juftice,  then  by  confequence  the  peo- 
*'  pie  would  be  left  without  remedy  in  cafe  af  in-   . 
**  juftice,   fince   no  appeal  can  lie  under  heaverl 
^'•againlt  fuch  as  have   the  fupremacy  ;  which,  jf  . 
^\once  admitted,  were  inconfiftent   v,'ith  the  very"^.;- 
*V  intent  and  natural  import  of  true  policy^  whicH  ^ 
*'  ever  fuppofeth  that   men'  in  power 'itiay  be  un-  ^ 
*'.*righteous,  and  tberefare,  pfefnming'the  wortt"i(" 
"\po.ints  akvvays,'in  aildererulinatians,  at  the  ehor^' 
"  HTwties"  and-reaiedies  of  govern  men  t^  on  the  be^ 
Vor,.  Ill,  \  E  e  *'  half 
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*'  hair  of  the  people. — For  the  clearing  of  this,  It? 
••*  is  worthy  your  obfervation,  that  in  all  kingdoms 
*'•  and  dates  whatfoever,  where  they  have  had  any 
*'  thing  of  freedom  among  them,  the  legiflative. 
*'^  and  executive  powers  have  been  managed  in 
*'  didinft  hands ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  law-makers 
^'  have  fet  down  lav;s  as  rules  of  government,  and 
"  then  put  tQ"J:er  into  the  hands  of  others^  not  their 
own,  to  govern  by  thofe  rules ;  by  which  means 
the  people  were  happy,  having  no  governors  but 
fuch  as  were  liable  to  give  an  account  of  govern- 
nieni  to  tlie  fupreme  council  of  law-ma,kers. 
And  on  the  other  fide,  it  is  no  lefs  worthy  of  a' 
very  ferious  obfervation,  that  kings  and  Handing 
ftates  never  became  abfolute  over  the  people, 
till  they  brought  both  the  making  and  execution 
of  laivs  into  their  own  hands  ;  and  as  this  ufur- 
pation  of  theirs  took  place  by  degrees,  fo  un- 
limited arbitrary  power  crept  up  into  the  throne, 
"  there  to  domineer  over  the  world,  and  defy  the 
*'  liberties  of  the  people," 

Let  us  paufe  here  with  aflonifhment.  A  per- 
fon  who  had  read  the  former  part  of  the  book  witFi 
attention,  would  think  thefe  words  a  complete  re- 
futation of  his  whole  "  Right  Conftitution  of  a 
'^  Commonwealth." — The  whole  drift  of  the  book 
before  this  was  to  prove,  that  all  authority  fhould 
be  collected  into  one  centre;  that  the  whole  legif- 
iative  and  judicial  power,  as  well  as  theexecutive^ 
was  to  be  vefled  in  fuccefilve  fupreme  fovereigf^ 
affemblies  of  the  people'^s  reprefentatives  ;  and  our 
tndeavour  has  been  to  fiiow,  that  this  would  na;- 
lurally  be  applied  to  corruption  in  eU-ftionj  to 
promote  divifion,  faction,  fedition,  and  rebellion. 
All  this  is  now  very  frankly  admitted,  and  "  the 
**  fafety  of  the  flate"  depends  upon  placing  the 
power, of  making  lav/Sj  of  executing  them,  and  ad-' 
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miniftering  juftice,  indifferent  hands.  But  how  is 
this  to  be  done  ?  "  The  executive  pcv;er,  our 
author  tells  us,  *'  is  derived  from  the  legiflative  ; 
**  and  by  their  authority  transferred  into  the  Irantl 
"  of  one  perfon  called  a  prince,  or  into  the  hands 
"  of  many  called  ftates,  for  the  adminiftration  of 
■"  government  in  the  execution  of  thofe  laws." 
This  is  totally  denied.  The  executive  power  is 
hot  naturally,  nor  necefiarily,  and  ought  never  to 
be  in  fa6t,  derived  from  the  legiflative.  The  body 
of  the  people,  according  to  our  author  and  to 
truth,  is  the  fountain  and  original  of  all  power  and 
authority,  executive  and  judicial,  as  well  as  le- 
giflative; and  the  executive  ought  to  be  appointed 
by  the  people,  in  the  formation  of  their  conftitu- 
tion,  as  much  as  the  legiflative.  The  executive 
reprefents  the  majefty,  perfons,  wills,  and  power 
of  the  people  in  the  adminiftration  of  govern- 
ment and  difpenfing  of  laws,  as  the  legiflative  does 
in  making,  altering,  and  repealing  them.  The 
executive  reprefents  the  people  for  one  purpofe,  as 
much  as  the  legiflative  does  for  another  ;  and  the 
executive  ousht  to  be  as  difliinft  and  indcpefjdent 
of  the  legiflative,  as  the  legiflative  is  ot  tliar.— >■• 
There  is  no  more  truth,  nature,  or  propriety,  in 
faying  that  the  executive  is  derived  from  the  legif- 
lative, than  that  the  legiflative  is  derived  from  the, 
executive:  both  are  derived  from  the  people.  It 
is  as  untrue  to  fay  that  the  executive  power  is  tranf- 
ferred  by  the  authority  of  the  legiflative  into  the 
hands  of  a  prince,  as  it  would  be  to  hy  that  the 
legiflative  power  was  transferred  by  the  authority 
of  the  prince  into  the  hands  of  a  legiflative  afitrn- 
bly.  The  people  may,  indeed,  by  their  conftitu- 
tion,  appoint  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives,  to  re- 
prefent  them  in  watching  tlie  executive  magiftratcj, 
and  in  accufing  them  of  mifrvde  and  mifJ(.Mr.ean- 
E  e  ?«  ours ; 
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ours :    they  may    appoint    a  fenate   to   reprefent; 
them,  in  hearing  and  determining  upon  thofc  ac- 
cuiacions. — The» people  are  reprefented  by  every 
power  and  body  in  the  flare,  and  in  every  aft  they 
clo.     So  the  people  are  reprefented  in  courts  of 
iuftlce  by  the  judges  and  juries,  grand  and  petit, 
in    hearing    ancl   determining   complaints   againit 
minifters  of  the  executive  power,  as  well  as  mem- 
bers of  the  fenate  and  the  houfe.     It  is  true  the 
body  of  the  people  have  authority,  if  they  pleafe, 
CO  *ftT»power  the  Icgifiative   afiembly  or  aiTemblies 
to  appoint  the  executive  pov/er,  by  appointing  a 
prince,  prendent,  governor,  podefta,  doge,  or  king, 
•  end   to  call  him   by  which  of  thefe  names  they 
pieafe;  but  it  would  be  a  fatal  error  in  policy  to 
tio  it,  becaufc  it  would  in  fact  amount  to  the  fame 
thing  which    our  author    feemed  to  contend   for 
.through  his  whole  book,  and  which  he  now  allows 
to   be   inconfiftent  with    the  fafety  of  the  flate., 
viz.  a  union  of  tlie  legiflative  and  executive  pov*'- 
ers  in  the  fame  hands.    Whoever  appoints  bifiiops 
and  judges  will  didtate  lav/  and  gofpel ;  whoever 
appoints  a  general  will  command  the  army;  an  ad- 
ar.iral  the  fleet :   any  executor  of  the  law  v/ill  have 
it  executed  as  he  will.     It  makes  the  executive 
power  a  mere  tool  of  the  legiflative,  and  the  prince 
a  weathercock  blown  about  by  the  leading  mem- 
ber of  t!ie  houfe.     Every  commiffion  will  be  dif- 
-.  poled  of  as  the  lord  and  mafcer  in  the  houfe  fbali 
■'    -  dii'edl;  j   milkary   difcipline    will    bow   before  his 
.  .>Vriod  ;  and  the  judieial  power  mud  have  the  fame 
Complaifance  :  fo  that  both  executive  and  judiciai 
povi^ers  will  be  prodituted  to  corrupt  the  people  in 
.  ele<^t'ions,  and  the  members  of  the  houfe,  as  mucii 
...as:  if  all  thefe  powers  were  exercifed  in  the  houfe, 
and  all  the  legiflative,  executive,  and  judicial  pov,*- 
€r3  in  the  fauie  hands,  the  Itace  unfaie,  the  peopbe 
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tfc  ^vithout  remedy,  in  cafe  of  injuflice,  but  by  an 
appeal  to  Heaven,  by  our  author's  own  confeffion. — 
"  In  all  free  ftates,  the  legiHative  and  executive 
"  powers  have  been  managed  in  difiin6l  hands," 
fays  our  author;  "  i.  e.  the  law-makers  have  ^at 
"  down  rules,  and  then  put  power  into  the  hands 
*'  of  others  to  govern  by  thofe  rules."  I  wonder 
where.  In  Sparta  the  executive  power  was  in  the 
kings,  hereditary  kings,  not  appointed  by  the  fe- 
natej  or  either  of  the  popular  alTemblies,  that  of 
the  city,  or  that  for  the  country ;  in  Athens  the 
executive  power  was  in  the  archons  j  in  Rome, 
firft  in  kings,  and  then  in  confuJs,  through  all  the 
period  of  the  republic  :  but,  what  is  worfe,  fome 
important  executive  powers  were  referved  in  the 
hands  of  the  fenate  in  Sparta,  in  the  popular  af- 
fem.blies  in  Athens,  in  the  fenate  in  Rome  j  that 
is,  the  executive  and  legidative  powers  were  fo  far 
united,  which  finally  produced  the  ruin  of  all  of 
them.  In  fhort,  our  author  is  perfedlly  right  in 
his  rule,  that  the  two  powers  ought  to  be  dillinsfr, 
and  in  the  fatal  effeds  of  their  union  i  but  totally 
wrong  in  deriving  one  from  the  other,  and  in  his 
•  examples  to  fliew  they  ever  were  fo  derived.  But 
as  the  reparation  and  divilion  of  authority,  for  the 
prefervationof  equity,  equality,  and  liberty,  in  op- 
pofition  to  the  union  of  it  fimply  in  one,  the  (<tw, 
or  the  many,  is  the  end  of  all  the  pains  we  have 
taken  upon  this  fubjeil,  not  a  word  of  afTiftance 
afforded  us  by  our  author  ought  to  be  loft.  He 
goes  on  *  "  Cicero,  in  his  fecond  book  De  Officiis, 
"'  and  his  third  De  Legibus,  fpeaking  of  the  firll 
*'  inllitution  of  kings,  tells  us,  how  they  were  at 
'*  firllleft  to  govern  at  their  own  difcretion  without 
'*  laws.  Then  their  wills  and  their  words  were 
^^  law;  the  making  and  execution  of  laws  were  in 
f*  one  and  the  fame  hands,  But  what  was  the 
E  e  3  "  confequence  I 
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*'■  conlequence  ?     Nothing  but  in'juftice,  and  in-* 
"  juftice  v/ithout  remedy,   till    the  people    were 
*'  taught  by  neceflky    to   ordain   lawsy   as   rules 
*^  whereby  they  ought  to  govern.     Then  began 
**  the  meeting  of  the  people  fuccefTively  in  their 
**  fupreme  affemblies  to  make  laws,  whereby  kings, 
"  in  Tuch  places  as  continued  under  the  kingly 
*'  form,  were  limited  and  reftrained,  fo  that  they 
"  could  do  nothing  in  government  but   what  W'as 
"  agreeable  to  law,  for  which  rhey  were  account- 
*'  able,  as  well  as  other  officers  were  in  other  forms 
*'  of  government,   to  thofe  fupreme  councils  and 
"  ademblies.  Witnefs  all  the  old  flories  of  Athens, 
*'  Sparta,  and   other  countries  of  Greece,  where 
'*^;you  Ihall  find,  that  the  law-making  and  thelaw- 
^^  executing  powers  were  placed  in  diflinfl  hands 
**  under  every  form  of  government ;  for  fo  mucb 
*^  of  freedom  they  retained  ftill  under  every  form, 
<*  till  they  were  both  fwallowed  up,   as  they  were 
*'  feveral  times,   by  an  abfolute  domination.-— In 
**  old  Rome  we  find  Rom.ulus,  their  firfl  king,  cut 
**  in  pieces  by  the  fenace,  for  taking  upon  him  to 
*^  make  and  execute  law's  at  his  own  pleafure  :   and 
f^  Livy  tells  us,  that  the  reafon  why  they  expelled 
'*  Tarquin,  their  laft  king,  was,   becaiiie  he  took 
"  the  executive  cind   legifiative  powers  both  intQ 
"  his  own  hands,  making  himfelf  both  legiflator 
*'  and  officer,  inconfulto  fenatu,  '  without  advice, 
'^f  and  in  defiance  of  the  fenate.'     Kings  being  ca- 
-'  Jliiered,  then  their  flanding  fenates  came  in  play, 
y-  who,  making  and  executing  laws  by  decrees   of 
''^•^  their  own,  foon  grew  intolerable,  and  put  the 
'^  people  upon  divers  defperate  adventures,  to  get 
''  the  leofiflative  oower  out  of  their  hands,  and 
■  **  place  it  in  their  own,  tliat  is,  in  a  fucceffion  of 
"  their  fupreme  affemblies :    but   the   executive 
**  power  they  VSi-i  part  in  the  hands  of  officers  of 
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^'  their  own,  and  part  in  the  fenate  ;  in  which  (late 
*'  it  continued  fome  hundreds  of  years,  to  the  great 
*'  happinefs  and  content  of  all,  till  the  fenate,  by 
**  fleights  and  fubtilties,  got  both  powers  into 
*'  their  own  polTenion  again,  and  turned  all  into 
*'  confufion.  —  Afterwards  their  emperors,  though 
**  ufurpers,  durfl  not  at  firft  turn  both  thefe  pow- 
""  ers  into  the  channel  of  their  own  unbounded 
*'  willi  but  did  it  by  degrees,  that  they  might 
'*  the  more  infenfibly  deprive  the  people  of  their 
*'  liberty,  till  at  length  they  openly  made  and  exe- 
*^  cuted  laivs  at  their  own  -pleafurCy  being  both  le- 
*'  giflators  and  officers,  without  giving  an  account 
''  to  any  :  and  fo  there  was  an  end  of  the  Roman 
•^^  liberty. — To  com.e  nearer  home,  let  us  look 
^'  into  the  old  conftitution  of  the  commonwealths 
*'  and  kingdoms  of  Europe.  We  find  in  the  Italian 
*'  ftates  Venice,  which  having  the  legillative  and 
*'  executive  power  confined  within  the  narrow 
"  pale  of  its  nobility  in  the  fenate,  is  not  fo  free 
*'  as  once  Florence  was,  with  Siena,  Milan,  and 
*'  the  reft,  before  their  dukes,  by  arrogating  both 
'*  thofe  pov/ers  to  themfelves,  wormed  them  out 
*'  of  their  liberty. — 0(  all  thofe  ftates,  only  Ge- 
'*  noa  remains  in  a  free  pofture,  by  keeping  the 
"  power  of  legiflation  only  in  their  fupreme  af- 
^'  iembiies,  and  leaving  the  execution  of  law  in  a 
*'  titular  duke  and  a  council.  The  keeping  of 
^^  thefe  powers  afunder,  within  their  proper  fphere, 
"  is  one  principal  reafon  why  they  have  been  able 
'^  to  exclude  tyranny  out  of  their  own  ftate,  while 
^*  it  hath  run  the  round  in  Itely. — What  made 
"  the  Grand  Signior  abfolute  of  old,  but  his  en- 
"  grolTing  both  thefe  pov/ers  ?  and  of  late  the 
'^  kings  of  Spain  and  France  ?  In  antient  times 
/'  the  cafe  ftood  far  otiierwiie  ;  for  in  Ambro- 
.^*'fio  Morales  his  Chronicle  you  will  find,  that  in 
'•'  ■    "  E  e  4  *'  Spaia 
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f  Spain  the  legiflative  power  was  lodged  only  ir| 
"  their  fupreme   council,  and    their  king  was  no 
"  more  but  an  ele6cive  officer,  to  execute  fuch  laws 
*'  as  they  made,  and,    in  cafe  oi  failing,   to  give 
*■'■  them  an  account,  and  fubmit  to  their  judgments, 
"  which  ivas  the  common  pt  adlice,  as  you  may  fee 
*',alfo  in  Mariana.     It  was  fo  alfu  in  Aragon,  till 
"  it  was  united  to  Caftiie  by  the  marriage  of  Fer- 
*'  dinand  and  liabella;  and  then  both  Hates  foon 
"  lofl  their  liberty,  by  the  projeds  of  Ferdinand 
^^  and  his  luccefTors^  who  drew  the  powers  of  le- 
"  giflation  and  execution  of  law  within  the  verge 
*'  and  influence  of  the  prerogative   royal :   wliiltt 
"  thefe  tzvo  powers  were  kept  dijiin^fy  then  thefe 
^^.:x_fiates  were  free  I  but   the  engr offing  of  them  m 
Jf  cne  and  the  fame   h^nds,   was  the  lofs   of  their 
*'  freedom. — France  likevvife  was  once   as  free  as 
'*-any  nation  under  heavi^n  *.   though  the  king  of 
*f  late  hath  done  nil,  and  been  all  in  all,  till  the 
"  tim.e  of  Lewis  the  Eleventh  he  was  no  more  but 
" 'V.an  officer  of  ftate,  regulated  by  law,  to  fee  the 
'*  laws  put  in  execution,  and  the  legiflative  pov/er 
"  refted  in  the  affembly  of  the  three  ellates  ;  but 
/'..Lewis,  by  fnatching  both  i'i^xi'z  powers  into  the 
^^y  ftngle  hands  of  hhnfelf  and  his  fucccfibrs,  rooked 
"  them,  cut  of  their  liberty,  which  they  may  now 
'^  recover  again,  if  they   have  but  fo  much  man- 
*^  hood  as  to  reduce  the  two  powers  into  their  an- 
"  cient,  or  into  better  channels.— This  pattern  of 
*'  Lewis  was  followed  clofe   by  the  late  king  of 
*'  England  (Charles  the  Firfl),  who,  by  our  ancient 
"  laws,  was  the  fiime  here  that  Lewis  ou2;ht   to 
'  ^^  have  been  in  France,  an  officer  in  truft,  to  fee 
"  to  the  execution  of  tjie  laws  ;  but  by  aiiiiing  at 
*'  the  fame  ends  which  Lev,/is  attained,  and  ftrain- 
.  ?'  ino;,  by  the  ruin  of  parliaments,  to  reduce  the  le- 
-  gjf^fjive  power  J  as  well  as  the  executive^  intQ  his 
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**  own  handsy  he,  inl^ead  of  an  abfolute  tyrannv, 
^^  which  might  have  followed  his  proje6lj  brought 
^■'  a  fwiftdelrruction  upon  hiinfelf  and  hisfamiiy. — 
**  Thus  you  fee  it  appears,  that  the  keeping  of  thefe 
**  two  poivers  diftitiui  hath  been  a  ground  prefer- 
*'  vative  of  the  people's  interefl:,  whereas  their 
**  uniting  hach  been  its  ruin  all  along  in  fo  many 
*'  ages  and  nations." 

This  paiTage  at  large,  in  the  author's  own  words- 
has  been  quoted  with  pleafure,  becaufe,  although 
the  accuracy  of  it  in  every  particular  cannot  be 
anfwered  for,  the  principle  and  examples  are  good, 
and  he  might  have  added  as  many  more  examples 
as  there  were  or  had  been  fimple  governments  in 
the  world.  It  is  in  mixed  governments  alone 
where  thefe  two  powers  are  feparated.  But  the 
misfortune  is,  that  our  author  contends  for  a  mixed 
government,  and  a  feparation  of  the  legiflative  and 
executive  powers,  in  name  and  appearance  only. 
If  the  executive  is  appointed  by,  or  derived  from, 
the  legiflative,  it  is  iiill  in  elTence  but  one  power, 
and  in  the  fame  hands.  It  is  inaccurate  to  fay,  that 
in  ''.Athens  and  Sparta"  the  law-making  and  law- 
executing  powers  were  placed  in  diftind  hands 
under  every  form  of  government  :  it  would  be 
nearer  the  truth  to  fay,  that  they  were  \\tt  and 
happy  in  proportion  as  they  feparated  thefe  [  ow- 
ers.  But  the  fafl  is,  thefe  powers .  were  never 
wholly  feparated  :  part  of  the  executive  always 
was  in  the  legiflative.  and  fometimes  all  of  it,  and 
thefe  errors  proved  their  ruin.  When  *'  the  exe- 
*'  cutive  power  was  left  by  the  people  of  Rome 
*'  partly  in  the  hands  of  officers  of  their  own,  and 
"  partly  in  the  fenata,"  it  was  a  continual  object 
of  jealouf/  and  contention  between  the  fen  ate  and 
people.  Whether  France  was  ever  "  as  free  as  any 
)f  nation  under  hpaven/'  or  not,  may  be  learned 

from 
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from   Boulainvilliers  *,    Abbe   de  Mably  ■],    and 
M.  Moreau  %, 

To  read  through  the  voli:!minoi:s  hifloiifs  of 
J'ather  Daniel,  Mezeray,  Veilly,  and  confult  ori- 
ginal authorities,  as  Gregory  of  Tours,  Froiflart, 
&c.  would  be  a  tedious  enterprise,  and,  after  all, 
the  controverfy  would  remain.  Boulainvilliers 
contends  that  France  was  a  republic,  and  that  the 
feudal  lords  had  a  right  to  make  war  upon  the 
kings  and  upon  one  another :  but  it  was,  ac- 
cording to  him,  but  an  ariftocracy,  M.  Moreau, 
who  examines  all  the  other  writers,  as  Boulain- 
villiers, Du  Bos,  De  Mably,  &c.  contends  that  the 
nionarchs  have  ever  been  abfolute  :  but  at  what 
period  the  common  people,  fuch  as  farmers,  me- 
.  chanics,  merchants,  &c.  were  admitted  to  a  vote 
in  the  choice  of  their  rulers,  even  of  the  procu- 
rators of  cities  and  borourghs  which  compofcd  the 
third  eftate,  the  public  would  yet  be  glad  to  be 
informed.  Lewis  the  Sixteenth  has  the  unri- 
valled glory  of  admitting  the  people  to  a  fhare  ui 
the  government.  Upon  what  grounds  our  author 
could  pretend  that  France  was  ever  as  free  as  any 
nation  under  heaven  is  utterly  incomprehenfible. 
The  kings,  nobles,  and  clergy,  were  fuch  (landing 
powers  as  our  author  detcfled  ;  and  the  third 
eftate  was  very  far  from  being  an  adequate  repre- 
fentation  of  the  people:  fo  that  the  affemblies  of 
the  ftates,  and  the  ancient  parliaments,  were  by  no 
means  fucceffjons  of  the  people's  fovereign  af- 
femblies. The  conftitutions  of  the  cortes  in  Caf- 
tile,  Arragon,  Portugal,  and  all  the  other  kingdoms 
now  united  under  the  kings  of  Spain    or  Portu- 

•  Etat  de  la  France.     I  ettres  fur  les  anclens  Pariemens  de 
France. 

t  Obfervations  fur  I'Hiftoire  de  France. 
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cral,  were  equally  repugnant  to  our  author's  fyf- 
tem,  and  equally  deltruftive  of  it  *.  Upon  this 
head  a  judgment  may  be  formed,  by  confuking 
Geddes's  Hiftory  of  the  Wars  of  the  Commons  of 
Caftile,  and  his  View  of  a  Cortes  alfembled  ac 
Toledo  in  1406. 

"  Reducing  tranfa6lions  and  the  interefls  of  the  sixth 
^'  public  into  the  difpofition  and   power  of  a  few  Error, 
**  particular    perfons.  —  The   confequences   have 
*'  been,  that  matters  were  not  carried  by  fair  de- 
«*  bate,  but  by  defign  and  furprife ;  not  by  deli- 
•'  beration  of  the  people  in  their  open  affemblies, 
*'  but  according  to  premeditated  refolutions,  and 
*'  foreftalments  of    crafty    projedors    in    private 
^*  juntos ;  not  according  to  the  true  intereft  of 
*'  ftate,  but  in  order  to  the  ferving  of  men's  ends; 
^'  not  for  the  benefit  and  improvement  of  the  peo- 
''  pie,  but  to    keep  them  under,  as  ignorant  of 
*=*  true  liberty,    as   the  horfe    and  mule,    to  be 
**  bridled,  faddled,    and   ridden>  under   the  wife 
"  pretence  of  being  governed  and  kept  in  order. 
^*  But   the  grand   and   worfe  confequence  of  all 
^'  hath   been  this,  that  liich  colleagues,  partners, 
'*  and  engroffers  of  power,  having  once  brought 
"  about  their  ends  by  lying  praitices   upon   the 
'*  people,  have  ever  fallen  into  fits  of  emulation 
*•   againfl:  themfeivesj  and  their  next  defign  hatli 
*'  ever  been  to  rook  their  fellows,  and  rid  them- 
^*  felves  of  competitors,  fo  that  at  length  they 
^'  have  been   their  own  executioners,  and  ruined 
"  one  another  :  and  the  people  having  by  this 
*'  means    been    torn   with     civil    dilfenfions   and 
**  the  miferies  of  war,   by  being  drawn  into  par- 
^-   ties,  according  to  their  fcveral  humours  and  af- 
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*'  fe£lions,  the  ufual  event  ever  was,  that  in  ths! 
■^^  end  they  have  been  feized  as  the  prey  of  lome 
**  fingle  tyrant." 

It  muft  be  confeffed  our  author  iinderftands 
himfelf  and  his  fubjecl  very  well :  he  is  aware  of 
all  the  difficulties  and  dangers,  but  yet  he  will  not 
lee,  or  will  not  confers,  that  his  o\^n  Rig-ht  Con- 
ilitution  remains  expoied  to  all  their  ravages, 
without  the  f.nallefl:  provifion  to  defend  it.  How 
will  it  be  polTible,  in  a  fingle  fovereign  affembly, 
to  prevent  tranfadions  and  public  intcrefts  falling 
into  the  difpofition  of  a  few  ?  How  will  it  be  poi^? 
fible  that  matters  fliould  always  be  carried  by 
friendly  debate,  and  not  by  defign  and  furprife, 
by  premeditated  refolutions  of  crafty  projectors  in 
.private  cabinets  i  not  according  to  public  inter 
reft,  but  private  ends  j  not  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people,  but  to  keep  them  in  ignorance,  to  be 
bridled  and  ridden  ?  Flow  can  fuch  colleao-ues  and 
partners  be  prevented  from  impofing  lying  pracr 
tices  on  the  people,  from  emulation,  envy,  and 
jealoufy  among  themfeives  s  and  from  rocking  one 
janother  ?  How  fhall  the  people  be  prevented  from 
being  torn  with  civil  diflenfions,  and  drawn  into 
parties,  by  their  feverai  humours,  principles,  fur 
perftitions,  prejudices,  fancies,  and  affections  } 
and  how  fliall  all  this  be  prevented  from  ending 
in  a  fingle  tyranny  ?  Not  one  check,  not  the  ieaft 
Teftraint,  no  appearance  of  balance  or  corjtroul, 
is  once  mentioned  or  thought  of:  for  an  executive 
appointed  by  the  legiflarive  v»^ill  be  none  at  alls  it 
will  on.ly  facilitate  intrigue  and  artifice,  to  difguife 
and  conceal  the  blackeft  defigns.  The  example 
of  **'  the  thirty  tyrants  of  Athens"  is  a  proof  of 
this.  "  Xenophon  tells  ms,  they  drew  the  deterr 
*'  minations  of  all  things  into  their  own  clofets, 
?'  h\M  Jcemed  to  manage  them  *  calculis  et  fuffra- 
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'*'  giis   populi,'  by  the  deliberations  and  votes  of 
*'  the   people,  whom  they  had   brought  to  their 
*■  own   devotion   in  the  affembly,  to  countenance 
*'  their  proceedings  j" — '*  and  their  cuftom  was^  if 
*•  any  fort  of  men  complained    and   murmured  au 
"  their  doings,  or  appeared  tor  the  publicj  imme- 
"  diately  to  fnap  thtfm   off,   by  the  lofs  of  life  or 
"  fortune,  under   pretence  of  being  leditious  and 
"  turbulent  fcliows  againit  the  peace  o(  their  ty- 
"  ranny."     But  will  not  fuch  thirty,  or  lefs  num- 
ber of  tyrants,  arife  in   every  fingle  ibvereign  af- 
Jembly,  and  behave  in  the  fame  manner?   In  a  re- 
prefentative  aflembly  they  may  take  ofr  k  trouble- 
fome  member  in  an  eaHer  manner,  by  applying 
the  e:^ecutive  and  iudicial  powers,  and  the  public 
treafure,  am.ong  his  conftituents,  to  have  him  re- 
ie6ted   or  left  out  at   th.e  next   ele6lion.     '*  The 
**  event  of  the  thirty  tyrants'  combination  was  a 
*'  civil  war,  vv?hich  ended  in  their  banifnment ;  buc 
"  a  new  junto  of  ten  men  got  into  their  places, 
*'  whofe  government  proving  little  lefs  odious  thari 
*'  the  former,  gave  occasion  to  new  changes,  v/hich 
"  never  left  (liifting  till  they  fell  into  a  (ingle  ty- 
*' ranny."     If '' the  wilder  fort  of  people,  having 
"  by  a  fad  experience  felt  the  fruits  of  their  own 
*'  error,  in  following  the  lufts  of  particular  power- 
*'  ful  perfons,  grew  wife,  and  combining  with  the 
•"  honefter  fort,  they   all,   as    one  m,an,  fet   theii- 
*'  (houlders  to  the  work,  and.  reflorcd  the  primi- 
*'  tive  majefty  and  auchoritytJf  their  fupreme  af- 
"  fembiies,"  how  long  did  it  lafl  ?  Ariftides  him- 
felf  began  to  deftroy  it»  Themiftocles  did  more, 
Pericles   more  ftili,   and  Alcibiades    finifhed  the 
ruin.     It  is  not  pofiiblc  to  fay-  that  the  Athenian 
conftitution  operated  as  a  fteady  fyftem  of  liberty 
for  one  mornent ;   becaufe,  although  a  multitude 
of  checks   played  in  it,  there  was  no  fettled  ba- 
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lance.  The  example  from  Herodotus,  book  ih 
is  ftill  more  decilive  in  our  favour,  and  againfl 
our  author:  "  Monarchy  being  abolilhed  in 
««  Egypt  after  the  death  of  king  Secho,  and  a  de- 
"  claration  puuliflied  for  ihe  freedom  of  the  peo- 
"  pie,  immediacely  the  adminiflration  of  all  af- 
*'  fairs  was  engrofied  in  the  hands  of  twelve  gran- 
"  dees  (or  popular  men,  principes  populi)  whoj 
*'  having  made  theTifelves  fecure  againft  the  peo- 
"  pie,  in  a  fevsr  y-^ars  fell  <:o  quarrelling  with  one 
''  another,  as  the  mannc.  is,  about  their  Ihare  in 
*'  the  covernment.  This  drew  the  people  into 
"  feverai  parties,  and  a  civil  war  enfued,  wherein 
"  Pfimmeticus,  one  of  the  twelve,  having  iiain 
«  all  his  partners,  left  the  people  in  the  lurch, 
"  and  leated  himfelf,  infte?.d  of  ?.  ;ree  ftate,  in  a 
*'  finale  cv;  .inny."  Our  author  might  have  quoted 
the  example  of  the  apjfdes  themfelves,  who  fell 
into  difputes  who  Ihould  be  the  firft  in  the  king- 
dom they  thought  approaching. — The  two  trium- 
virates are  illuftrious,  among  thoufands  of  other 
examples  equally  appofite.  Pompey,  C^efar,  and 
Crafius,  drew  the  affairs  of  the  world  into  their 
hands,  determining  all  in  a  private  jUnto,  without 
the  advice  or  the  confcnt  of  the  fenate  or  people^ 
*«  unlefsitwerenowand  then  to  make  flalkinghorfes 
**  of  them,  for  the  more  clear  conveyance  of  fome 
^'  unpleafing  defign."  Thefe  men,  having  made 
*'  an  agreement  among  themfclVes,  that  nothing 
**  fhould  be  done  in  the  couimonwealth  but  what 
'^  pleafed  their  own  humour,  it  was  not  long  be- 
'^  fore  the  fpirit  of  ambition  fct  them  flying  at  the 
*•  faces  of  one  another,  and  drew  the  whole  world 
«"  Opon  the  llage,  to  ad  that  bloody  tragedy, 
''  v;hofe  catafirophe  was  ttie  death  of  Pompey, 
*'  and  the  dominion  of  C^efir." — ^'  The  fecond  tri- 
*'  umvirate  was  between  Ocl:aviusj  Lepidus,  and 
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*^*  Antony.  Thefe  having  (iKirt-d  the  wprld  be- 
**  tween  chem,  prelently  fell  to  bandying  againfl: 
*'  one  another:  Auguftus,  picking  a  quarrel  with 
"  Lepidus,  gave  him  a  life  out  of  his  authority, 
**  and  confined  him  to  a  clofe  imprifonment  in  the 
*'city;  next  he  picks  a  quarrel  with  Antony, 
*'  begins  a  n^w  civil  war,  in  which  he  ruined 
**  Antony,  and  feated  himfeif  in  the  enjoyment 
^'  of  a  fingle  tyranny."  But  our  author  ihoulcl 
have  remembered,  that  all  this  vsras  after  the  fe- 
nate  had  lofh  its  authority,  and  the  people,  in 
their  afTemblies,  afTumed  all  power;  and  he  fhould 
have  been  fenfible,  that  thus  it  will  and  muft 
ever  be,  in  all  fimple  gov^ernrnents,  to  the  end  of 
the  "vorld. 

*'  In  the  great  conteft  between  Henry  the 
*'  Third  and  the  barons,  about  the  liberties  of 
*'  themfelves  and  the  people,  the  king  being 
"  forced  at  length  to  yield  to  the  lords,  inftead  of 
"  freeing  the  nation,  engrofied  all  povver  into  their 
**  own  hands,  under  the  name  of  the  twenty- four 
**  confervators  of  the  kingdom,  and  became  toti- 
*^  dem  tyranni,  afting  all  in  their  own  names, 
*'  neglecting  or  ov-er-ruling  parliaments  j  but  then, 
"  not  agreeing  among  themfelves,  there  were  three 
"  or  four  of  them  who  defeated  the  other  twenty, 
"  and  drev/  the  entire  management  of  affairs  into 
*'  their  own  hands,  viz.  the  earls  of  Leicefter,- 
'•^  Gloucefterj  Plereford,  and  Spencer  :  yet  it  con- 
**  tinned  not  Ion": ;  for  Leicelber  s;ettin^  all  into 
^'-  his  power,  fell  at  enmity  with  GlouceJler,  and 
*'  was  defeated  by  him.  Ac  length  Leicefler, 
*^  putting  his  fortune  to  a  battle,  was  flain  j  and 
'-^  the  king  thereupon  getting  all  pov/er  bade 
*'  again,  took  advantage  of  that  opportunity  for 
**  greatening  himfeif  and  his  prerogative.  All 
*'  che  people  got  by  the  cffufion  of  their  blood 
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"  and  lofs  of  their  peace  was,  than  inflead  of  one 
**  tyrant  they  had  twenty-four,  and  then  four; 
*'  and  after  thein  a  fingle  iifutper,  ^lontford,  earl 
"of  Leicefterj  and  he  being  gone,  they  were 
*'  forced  to  ferve  their  old  tyrant  Henry  the 
*^  Third  again,  who  by  this  means  became  the 
*'  more  fecnre  and  firm  in  his  tyranny." — -And  are 
not  all  thefe  examples,  and  millions  of  others  thac 
happen  in  every  village,  hamlet,  and  burgade  in 
the  world  (for  in  all  thefe  there  are  contentions 
for  precedence,  and  men  who  would  rather  be 
there  the  firft  than  the  fecond  in  Rome  as  fin- 
cerely  as  Cccfar)  enough  to  convince  the  people 
,  and  popular  writers  of  the  necelfity  of  more  thari 
one  branch  of  power,  and  indeed  of  more  than 
t:vo  ?  The  fingle  itruggle  for  the  firft  place  muft 
eternally  diRract  every  fimple  government,  and 
muft  difturb  every  one  that  has  only  tv/o  branches, 
TJnlefs  there  is  a  legal,  conftitutional,  and  habi- 
tual mode  of  always  determining  who  fhali  be 
foremoft,  there  can  be  no  tranquillity  among 
mankind.  Grave  exhortations  to  fingle  aftem- 
blies,  whether  fenates  or  reprefentatives,  not  to 
permit  public  traafactions  to  be  engrofled,  and 
reft  in  thq  power  of  a  few  particular  perfons,  will 
he  thrown  away  ;  for,  fuch  are  the  contradiclions 
in  the  human  charader,  the  multitude  who  have 
no  hopes  of  being  intrufted,  are  as  fervile,  as  the 
few  who  have,  are  afpiring  \  and,  upon  the  wholes 
there  is  more  fuperiority  in  the  world  given  than 
aflumed. 

Seventh  "  Driving  of  faflions  and  parties. — Faction  de- 

Error.        ft  flroyed  Rome :   the  factions,   headed  by  the  two" 

'^  potent  families  of  Hannibal  and   Flanno,   de- 

"  ftroyed  Carthage.     Faftion  made  Rome  ftoo^. 

"  to  C-^Iar;  Athens  to   Pififtratus.     Fadion  let 
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^^  the  Turk  into  Conftantinople  and  Hungary; 
*'  the  Goths  and  Vandals  into  Spain  and  Icaly; 
"  the  Romans  into  Jerufalem  :  it  lubjefted  Ge- 
"  noa  to  rhe  family  of  Sforza,  dukes  of  Milan ^ 
"  broughi;  tht;  3p  niard  into  Sicily  and  Naples; 
"  and  the  French  into  Milan,  where  they  oufted 
"  Sforza." — To  thefe  initances  might  be  added 
as  many  as  you  plcafe  ;  but  it  is  amazing  that  all 
thar  hav.*  happened,  have  not  been  fufficient  to 
iliew  the  neceffity  of  a  government  fo  mixed  that 
factions  may  aUvays  be  ruled.  There  can  be  no 
facftion  b'jt  of  the  one,  the  few,  or  the  many  i 
and  a  triple  balance  of  equal  powers  affords  a 
never-failing  remedy  againft  either  j  and  if  either 
of  thefe  is  wanting,  there  is  always  not  only  a 
poffibility  and  a  probabi  ity,  but  an  abfolute  cer- 
tainty, of  one  fpecies  of  faftion  ^rifing,  againlt 
which  the  conflitution  affords  no  defence. 

"  Violation  of  faith,  principles,  promifes,  and  EigJitfe 
"  engagements,"  an  "  impiety  that  ought  to  be  Errsr, 
"  exploded  out  of  all  nations  that  bear  the  name 
"  of  Chriftians  ;'*  and  yet  we  find  it  often  pafs 
among  the  lefs  difcerning  "  fort  of  men  for  ad- 
'*  mirable  policy  j"  and  thofe  impoftors  that  ufed 
it  *^  have  had  the  luck  to  be  efteemed  the  only 
"  politicians." — Our  author  wifely  and  nobly  con- 
demns the  reafonin^  of  Machiavel  in  his  Prince, 
*'  that  becaufe  the  greateft  part  of  ihe  world 
"being  wicked,  unjufc,  deceitful,  full  of  trea-, 
"  chery  and  circumvention,  there  is  a  necellity 
*'  that  thofe  who  are  downright,  and  confine  them- 
"  felves  to  the  firicl  rules  of  honefiyj  mud  ever 
**  look  to  be  over-reached  by  the  knavery  of  others," 
PJe<^uotes  too  from  Machiavel :  '*  This  part  hath 
*'  been  covertly  (hewed  to  mankind  by  ancient 
"  writers ;  who  fav  that  Achilles,  and  many  others 
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*'  of  thofe  ancient  princes,  were  intruded  to  CKi^ 
**  ron  the  Centaur,  to  be  brought  up  under  his 
"  difcipline.  The  moral  of  this,  having  for  their 
"  teacher  one  that  was  half  a  bead  and  half  a 
"  man,  was  nothing  elfe,  but  that  it  was  needfuf 
"  for  a  prince  to  underftand  how  to  make  his  ad- 
"  vantage  of  the  one  and  other  nature,  becaufe 
"  neither  could' fubfift  without  the  other." 

Without  condemning  our  fpecies  fo  far  as  Ma- 
chiavel,  by  pronouncing  the  greatefl:  part  wicked  j. 
or  going  the  length  of  the  ancients,  in  fuppofing 
them  half  beads  j  or  of  fome  moderns,  in  calling 
them  half  devils;  candour,  and  charity  itfelf,  mud 
'allow,  that  in  all  great  nations,  at  lead,  there  are 
many  both  wicked,  brutal,  and  diabolical;  and" 
enough  of  both  to  trample  on  the  laws,  and  dif- 
turb  the  peace,  liberty,  and  property,  of  the  good 
and  humane,  unlefs  provifion  is  made  in  the  con- 
ditution  to  redrain  them.  In  all  fimple  govern- 
ments, the  word  part  of  the  fpecies  are  lead  con- 
trouled,  and  have  mofi!  temptations  j  and  from 
hence  arifcs  a  new  and  drong  argument  in  favour 
of  fuch  a  mixture,  as  diall  guard  every  avenue  ta 
impodure,  and  every  inlet  to  vice.  Although 
the  vices  and  follies  of  mankind,  no  more  than 
their  difeafes  and  bodily  infirmities,  can  never  be 
wholly  eradicated  in  this  mixed  dare  of  good  and 
evil,  and  we  cannot  rationally  hope  that  policy 
will  ever  change  the  earth  into  heaven,  yet  the 
balance  of  three  branches  appears  to  afford  all 
that  the  conditution  and  courfe  of  thing's  will  ad- 
mit;  at  lead  all  that  have  hitherto  been  difco- 
vered.  It  would  be  folly  to  fay  that  no  further 
improvements  can  be  difcovered  :  the  moral  and 
intelledlual  world  is  as  little  known  as  the  phyfi- 
cal.  We  may  hope,  from  education,  enquiry,  and 
experiment,  great  advances)  but  until  they  are 
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further  purfued,  let  us  adopt  fuch  as  have  already 
been  found  pradticable  and  ufeful.  There  is  one 
alteration  which  will  be  found  indifpenfable,  be- 
fore any  great  meliorations  can  be  made  in  fo- 
ciety  and  government ;  fome  more  rational  me-, 
thod  of  determining  the  people's  votes  in  elec- 
tions, and  fome  efFedual  provifion  againft  cor- 
ruption. The  cry  of  family  fortune,  fome  pre- 
judice of  fuperftition,  fome  habitual  fondnefs,  a 
prejudice,  a  whim,  a  name,  too  often  determine 
the  votes  of  multitudes,  even  when  grofler  pro- 
fligacy has  no  fhare.  The  people  mud  be  taught 
to  be  governed  more  by  reafon,  and  lefs  by  founds. 
The  word  king,  like  magic,  excites  the  adora- 
tion of  fome,  and  execration  of  others  :  fome-, 
who  would  obey  the  lawful  orders  of  a  king, 
virould  rebel  againft  the  fame  orders,  given  by  the 
fame  authority  under  the  name  of  governors  or 
prefident ;  others  would  cheerfully  fubmit  to  a 
governor  or  prefident,  but  think  rebellion  againft 
a  king,  with  only  the  fame  authority,  virtue  and 
merit,  and  obedience  to  God*  Until  the  nature 
of  things  are  more  generally  underftood  by  the 
people,  and  mere  founds  have  lefs  influence,  it 
will  be  in  vain  to  expe6l  any  great  improvements. 
There  is  another  particular  too,  in  which,  I  fuf- 
peft,  the  people  muft  change  the  fundamental 
maxim  of  their  policy  throughout  the  world,  be- 
fore much  further  improvements  will  be  made. 
The  people,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  have  laid 
it  down  as  a  rule,  that  their  fervice  muft  be  per- 
feflly  difintereftcd:  no  man  deferves  to  be  em- 
ployed by  them,  who  will  not  ferve  them  gratis, 
at  leaft,  if  not  put  himfelf  to  great  expence  to 
procure  their  votes.  The  confequences  of  this 
are  many.  i.  No  man  can  ferve  them  who  is  not 
rich  •  this  is  giving  up  at  once  their  own  right  of 
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eleftion  into  the  hands  of  an  ari'ftocraey,  and  that 
charafteriftic  of  ariilocracy  too  which  has  the  lead 
iTierjt  in  it,  mere  wealth.     1.  This  introduces  an 
univerfal   fyflem  of  Machiavelian   hypocrify   into 
popular  elections  ;   and  thofe  who   are  mofc  ince- 
refted,  moft  corrupted,  .and  mod   determined  to 
carry  the  comaiodity  to  market,  are  the  moil  libe- 
ral in  their  offers  of  a  price  to  purchafe  it,  the  rT)o(l 
oftentatious  in  profeffions  of  difinterefted  nnotives. 
Ariflides,  Fabricius,  and  Cincinnatus,  are  eternally 
quoted,  as  if  fuch   characlers  were   always  to  be 
found  in  fufficienc  numbers  to  protect  the  people's 
liberties,  and  a  cry  and  Ihevv  of.  pure  virtue  is  fee 
up  by  the  mod   profligate  and  abandoned  of  hu- 
man kind,   fuch   as  would  fell  their  fathers,  their 
country,  and  their  God,    for    profit,   place,    and 
power*     Hypocrify,    fimulation,.   fineffe,    are   not 
more  practifed  in  the  courts  of  princes  than  they 
are  in  popular  elections,  nor  more  encouraged  by 
kings  than  people.     Unlefs  fome  means  can   be 
difcovered  to  reform  the  people,  and  to  enlighten 
them,    to  make   reditude,    inftead    of  chicanery, 
the    vifible   obvious    intereft    both    of  governors 
and  governed,    it  will  be  in  vain  to  expect  great 
changes  for  the  better  in  government.  To  improve 
this,  morals  and  fcience  mud  be  improved,  extend- 
ed, and  made  more  general,  if  not  univerfal  i   and, 
after  all,  perfection  we  know  can  never  be  attained 
in  either. 

Second  The  fecond  objeftion  is,  "  that  fuch  a  form  in 

Objec-  «  the  people's  hands  would  caufe  confufion  in  go- 
'^  vernment." — ^This  objedion  feems  to  have  been 
ftarted  by  his  own  party,  who  were  afraid  of  the 
influence  of  royalifts  j  and  the  anfwer  to  it  diflin- 
guifhestwo  dates  of  a  commonwealth  j — one,  while 
it  is  new  after  a  revolution,  when  great  numbers 
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are  difaffe<in:ed.  Thefe  he  treats  with  great  fe ve- 
rity, and  allows  the  danger  of  confufion  from  their 
intrigues  j  he  therefore  excludes  them  from  vot- 
ing, or  being  chofen,  and  juftifies  it  by  Greek  and 
Roman  examples. 

The  other  is  a  quiet  ftate,  when  all  the  people 
may,  he  thinks,  be  admitted  to  choofe  and  be  cho- 
fen without  confufion.     But  as  this  whole  objec- 
tion, and  anfwer  to  it,  relate  to  the  time  and  cir- 
cumftances  in  which  he  wrote,  it  is  unnecefTary  to 
enlarge  upon  it :  it  is  neverthelefs  amufing,  or  pro- 
voking, toobferve  with  what  facility  he  afierts  the 
right  of  the  majority  to  make  Jlaves  of  the  mino- 
rity.    "  Such  as  have  commenced  a  war,  to  ferve 
**  the  lufts  of  tyrants  againft  the  people's  intered:, 
'^  fhould  not  be  received  any  longer  a  part  of  the 
**  people,  but  may  be  handled  as  flaves  when  fub- 
*^  dued,  if  their  fubduers  pleafe  fo   to  ufe  them; 
"  becaufe,  by  their  treafons  againft  the  majefty  of 
*^  the  peoplcj  they  have  made  forfeiture  of  all  their 
"  rights  and  privileges."   The  majefty  of  the  peo- 
ple is  a  very  venerable,  fublime,  and  atfedting  idea; 
but,  in  human  theory,  every  governmentj  defpo- 
tifm.,  monarcliy,  ariftocracy,  and  every  mixture,  is 
created  by  the  people,  continued  by  their  fovereigii 
will,  and    reprefents   their    majefly,    their    auguft 
body.    Rcfiflance  therefore  to  a  defpotifm,  or  fim- 
ple  monarchy  or  ariftocracy,  or  a   mixed  govern- 
ment, is  as  really  treafon  againft  the  majefty  of  the 
people,  as  when  attempted  againft  a  fimple  or  re- 
preientacive  democracy  ;    fince   the  right  of   the 
people  ro  confide  their  authority  and  majefty  to   ■ 
one  man,  or  a  fev/  men,  can  no  more  be  doubted 
than  to  a  larger  number.    In  the  divine  theory, 
upon  which  moft  of  the  governments  of  Europe 
ftill  reft,  it  is  not  only  treafon,  but.  impiety  and 
blafphemy,  to  refift  any  government  whatever.    If 
F  f  3  the 
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the  fovereignty  of  a  nation  is  a  divine  right,  there 
is  an  end  of  all  the  rights  of  nnankind  at  once  j  and 
refiftance  to  the  fovereignty,  wherever  placed,  is 
rebellion  againft  God. 

It  is  worth  while  to  obferve  alfo  a  contradiftion 
to  what  our  aiuhor  had  advanced  in  the  former 
part  of  his  work.  "  The  old  commonwealth  of 
"  Greece,"  he  fays  here,  '*  were  wont  to  heap  up 
*'  all  honours  they  could  vent,  upon  fuch  as  did 
"  orfuffcred  any  thing  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
**  liberties."  Under  a  former  head  he  reprefented 
it  as  a  commendable  cuftom  of  commonwealths  to 
make  their  fervice  a  burthen. 

Third  xhe  third  objedion  is,  **  that  the  management 

jec.      c£  Qf  (i-^fe  affairs  requires  judgment  and  experi- 
*'  ence,  which  is  not  to  be  expefted  from  new 
'^  members  coming   into   thofe    aflemblies   upoii 
'*  every  election." — The  anfwer  to  this  objection 
is  of  great  importance,  becaufe  it  in  effeft,  though 
not  in  words,  gives  up  his  whole  argument  in  fa- 
vour of  a  fingle  fovereign  affembly.     He  diftin- 
guilhes  between  a6la  imperii   and  arcana  iniperii, 
a6ls  of  ftate  and  fecrets  of  ftate.     By  a6bs  of  ftate 
he  means  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  legiflative 
power  J  things  that  have  molt   influence  upon  a 
commonwealth,  as  to  iisill  or  well  being  j  and  the 
only   remedies   for  fuch  bad  cuftoms,  inconveni- 
ences, and  incroachments,  as  affli^l  and  grieve  it. 
Matters  of  grievance  being  matters  of  common 
fenfe,  and  fuch  as  are  obvious  to  the  people,  who 
beft  know  where  the  fhoe  pinches  them,  there  is 
no  need  of  any  great  fkill  or  judgment  in  pafllng 
or  applying  a  law  for  remedy.—**  But  as  to  fecrets 
"  of  ftate,  or  the  executive  part  of  government, 
'*  during  the  intervals  of  their  fupreme  aflemblies; 
^^  tbefe  things  being  of  a  nature  remote  from  or- 
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"**  dinary  apprehenfions,  and  fuch  as  necefiarily 
*'  require  prudence,  time,  and  experience,  to  fie 
*'  men  for  management,  much  in  reafon  may  be 
^^  faid,  and  mufl  be  granted, ybr  the  continuation  of 
*'  fuch  tnifts  in  the  fame  hands,  as  relate  to  matter 
"  of  council  or  adminiflration  of  juftice,  more  or 
"  lefs,  according  to  their  good  or  ill  behaviour. 
*'  A  prudential  continuation  of  thefe  may  (with- 
*'  out  queftion)  and  ought  to  be,  allowed  upon 
*'  difcretion  j  becaufe  if  they  do  amifs,  they  are 
"  eafily  accountable  to  the  people's  affemblies." 
Here  our  author's  plan  begins  to  develope  itfelf. 
Hitherto  we  had  heard  nothing  but  of  fucceflive 
fovereign  afTembliesof  the  people's  reprefentatives: 
now  indeed  we  learn  that  this  aflfembly  is  to  ap- 
point judges,  generals,  and  admirals,  and  a  ftand- 
ing  committee  perhaps  for  the  treafury,  the  admi- 
ralty, the  cuftoms,  excife,  and  foreign  affairs. 
"Whether  thefe  judges,  and  committees,  and  com- 
manders, are  to  be  members  of  the  fovereign  af- 
fembly,  or  whether  their  appointments  are  to  va- 
cate their  feats,  is  not  afcertained;  but  in  either 
cafe  i{  is  obvious  they  will  be  the  friends  and  con- 
fidents of  the  prevailing  party  in  the  houfe  :  they 
will  be  perfons  on  whole  friendfhip  the  major  party 
m  the  aiTembly  can  rely  to  promote  their  views, 
by  advancing  their  friends  among  their  conftitu- 
ents,  in  order  to  procure  a  new  eledlion,  or,  in 
other  words,  2.  ftanding  power,  a  thing  which  our 
author  dreads  fo  much  in  the  reprefentative  afTem- 
bly ;  and  thus  the  whole  executive  and  judicial 
power,  and  all  the  public  treafure,  is  at  once  ap- 
plied to  corrupt  the  legiflature  and  its  eledlors. 
And  what  is  it  '*  to  be  accountable  to  the  people's 
*^  aflemblies?"  It  is  to  be  afraid  to  offend  the 
ftrongeft  party  in  the  houfe,  by  bellowing  an  office 
taj"  deciding  a  caufe,  civil  or  criminal,  againft  their 
l^  f  4  inclinations. 
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jnclinatlons.  James's  boafl  comes  in  very  perti- 
nently here.  The  leaders  in  the  houfe  having  the 
appointment,  the  impeachment,  cenfure,  coiidem- 
narionj  reward,  and  pay  of  all  the  bifhops,  judges, 
and  com.manders,  in  th^fTr  power,  they  win  iiave 
what 'law,  gcfpel,  war,  peace,  and  negotiation  they 
pleafe.  Corruption  is  let  in  in  fuch  z.  torrchij  as 
the  virtue  of  no  people  that  ever  lived,  or  will 
live,  is  able  lo  refill:,  even  for  a  few  years :  the 
gangrene  fprcads  immediately  through  the  whole 
body. 

Our  author  proceeds  to  his  ordinary  routine  of 
examples.     "  Athens  upheld  conftant  returns  and 
periods  of  fucceffion  in  their  fupreme  alTcmblies 
for  remedy  of  grievances  ;  and  they  had  a  ftand- 
ing  council,  called  the  Areopagus,  to  whom  the 
**  fecrets  of  ftate  were  commitLccl  during  the  ad- 
**  miniftration  of  government,  during  the  inter- 
"^  vals  of  thofe  afiernblies,   at  whofe  return  they 
*'  were  accountable,  and  v/arily  continued  or  ex- 
**  eluded,  as  the  people  found  caufe."  But  our  au- 
thor no  where  recollefts  the  checks  to  the  popular 
government  of  Athens,  which,  however,  was  never 
at  any  one  moment  fo  popular  as  his  projefl.     He 
no  where  recolleds,  that  there  were  ten  flaves  to 
one  citizen  •,  that  the  education  of  the  citizens 
therefore  was  fuperior  to  that  which  is  poffible  in 
any  nation  that  has  not  flaves.     He  no  where  re- 
colle6ls,  that  the  whole  of  religion  was  faved  in  the 
hands  of  the  nobly  born,   which  gave  a  few  fami- 
lies fuch  an  influence  as  no  part  of  Chriftendom 
now  affords  an  example  of,  not  even  in   catholic 
countries.    Ke  no  where  recollefls,  that  the  whole 
people  were  divided  into  ranks,  and  all  magiftrates 
taken  out  of  the  hio;her  ranks.     He  no  vv^here  re- 
collects  the  fenate  of  one  hundred,  and  afterwards 
of  five  hiind.'-ed^  appointed  by  lor,  which  formed 
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the  council  of  ftate,  which  had  theconftant  charge 
ofpolirical  affairs,  and  particularly  the  preparation 
of  bufinefs  for  the  affembly  of  the  people.  He 
no  where  pays  a  fufncient  attention  to  the  court  of 
Areopagus,  and  its  important  powers,  and  the  per- 
fons  of  whom  it  was  compofed :  all  the  archons  out 
of  office  were  members  for  life.  He  no  where 
recolle(5ls,  that  a  fingle  reprefentative  affembly, 
being  neceffarily  few,  are  more  liable  to  corrup- 
tion than  even  a  colleftive'  affembly,  who  are  ma- 
ny. Thefe  important  checks,  which  gave  fuch  vaft 
weight  to  the  ariftocratical  part  of  the  commu- 
nity in  the  government  of  Athens,  have  no  equi- 
valent in  our  author's  plan.  He  no  where  recoi- 
Ie6ts,  that  Solon's  inftitution  vv'as  at  lail  ruined  by 
allowing  to  the  fourth  clafs  of  citizens  an  equal 
vote  in  the  affembly  of  the  people i  a  terrible  warn- 
ing againft  all  fuch  projects  of  government. 

In  Sparta  and  Rome,  fays  our  author,  they  had 
the  like  :  but  it  is  really  fliocking  to  read  thefe  af- 
firmations fo  entirely  without  foundation.  The  go- 
-vernments  of  Sparta  and  Rome  were  governments 
as  different  and  as  oppofite  to  our  author's  '^  right 
"form'*  as  can  be  imagined;  and  the  moment 
they  obtained  the  leaft  relcmblance  of  it,  all  au- 
thority was  Ijen  in  one  centre,  in  Nabis  and  Cicfar. 
Florence  too  v»^as  after  the  fame  mode  j  Holland 
and  Switzerland.  In  Holland  the  people  never 
had  the  ele6lion  of  any  regular  affemblics,  and  they 
never  fpeak  but  by  petition,  or  in  bodies  unknown 
to  any  written  conftitution;  I  mean  mobs :  a  more 
unlucky  example  could  not  have  been  thought  of. 
Their  regencies  too  are  for  life  in  general,  and  fill 
up  their  own  vacancies :  in  all  the  arillocratical 
cantons  of  Switzerland  the  fame.  How  far  fome 
of  the  fmalleft  democratical  cantons  in  any  parti- 
cular refembleour  author's  notions,  may  befeen  in 
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the  former  volume  j  but  no  fufficient  jufiification 
of  them  will  be  found  there:  but  if  a  parallel  could, 
in  ftates  fo  fmall  and  poor,  be  found,  it  would  be  no 
precedent  for  nations,  >large,  opulent,  and  power- 
ful, full  of  great  objeds  of  ambition,  and  con- 
ftantly  expofed  to  the  hoftile  envy  and  refentment 
of  great  and  dangerous  neighbours. 

fourth  The  fourth  objection  is,  "  that  fuch  a  govern- 

Objec-      «c  nient  brings  great  damage  to  the  public,  by  their 
"  frequent  difcontents,  divifions,  and  tumults.'* 

In  anfwer  to  this,  he  confiders  feveral  cafes.— 
I.  When  any  citizens  arrogate  privileges  to  them- 
felves  or  their  families,  beyond  the  ordinary  ftand- 
ard  of  the  people,  then  difcontents,  divifions,  and 
tumults  arife.  In  Rome,  the  fenate  retaining  the 
power  of  the  old  government  in  the  hands  of  them- 
felves  and  their  families,  upon  the  expulfion  of 
the  Tarquins,  occafioned  the  fubfequent  difcon- 
tents and  tumults.  "  Had  Brutus  made  them 
free  when  *'  he  declared  them  {oy  or  had  the 
**  fenate  followed  the  advice  and  example  of  Pub- 
^*^  licola,  all  occafion  of  difcontent  had  been  ta- 
*'  ken  away." — ""  2.  When  the  people  felt  them- 
<*  felves  not  fairly  dealt  withal"  by  their  leaders 
and  generals.  In  Syracufe,  Dionyfius  being  made 
general,  under  pretence  of  defending  the  people's 
'liberties,  and  then  ufing  his  power  to  other  pur- 
pofes,  became  the  firebrand  of  the  (late,  and 
put  the  people  all  into  flames  for  his  expulfion. 
"  In  Sparta,  the  people  were  peaceable  until 
"  they  found  themfelves  over-reached,  and  their 
*'  credulity  abufed,  for  converting  liberty  into  ty- 
^'  ranny  under  Manchanides  and  Nabis.  In  Rome, 
^'  under  the  people's  government,  the  fad  fight  of 
^'  people  fwarming  in.  tumults,  their  fhops  (hut 
^*  upp  all  irade  given  over,  and  the  city  forfai^en. 
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«*  asalfo  in  Athens,  the  occafion  was  the  fame;  for 
"  though  the  people  naturally  love  eale  and  peace, 
J^*  yet  finding  themfelves  outwitted  by  Heights,  and 
**  abufed  by  feats  of  the  fenate,  they  grew  out  of 
"  all  patience.     When  any  one  of  their  fenators,      ^ 
**  or  of  themfelves,  arrived  to  any  height  of  pow- 
*'  er,  by  infinuating  into  the  people's  favour  upon 
**  fpecious  and  popular  pretences,  and  then  made 
"  a  forfeiture  of  thofe  pretences,  as  Sylla  and  Ma- 
"  rius,  they  were  the  caufes  of  thofe  tumults  and 
*'  Daughters  among  the  Romans,  the  infamy  of 
"  which  has  been  caft  moft  injurioufiy  on  the  peo- 
*'  pie's  government  by  the  profane  pens  of  court 
*'  penfioners.     Ciefar  too  was  the  caufe  of  all  thofe 
"  civil  broils  and  tragedies  among   the   people/ 
An  impartial  writer  would  have  brought  every  one 
of  thefe  examples  in  proof  of  the  direfl  contrary ; 
for  they  all  fliew,  that  in  proportion  as  the  people 
gained  an  authority,  uncontrouled,  or  more  than 
a  balance  for  the  fenate,  they  grew  more  difcon- 
tented, divided,  and  tumultuous,  the  more  inclined 
to  ftir  up  fadious  leaders,  as  Pericles,  Alcibiades, 
Cleon,  the   Gracchi,  Marius,  Sylla,  and  Catiline 
and  Csefar.     The  people  were  certainly  peaceable 
under  the  kings,  though   the  archons  and  nobles 
were  not.     The  people  were  peaceable  under  the 
Grecian  archons  and  Roman  fenate,  fo  peaceable  as 
to  bear  extreme  opprefiion ;  but  their  turbulence 
began  with  their  afpiring  at  power,  and  increafed  as 
it  grew,  and  grew  intolerable  the  moment  they  ob- 
tained the  exercife  of  that  authority  which  our  au- 
thor contends  they  ought  always  to  exercife.  Thefe 
examples,  therefore,  all  fhew  the  necefiity  of  a  ba- 
lance to  the  people's  exercife  of  power  in  a  mixed 
government. — 3.  The  people  are  tumultuous  when 
fcnfible  of  opprelTion,  although    naturally   of  a 
peaceable  temper,  minding  nothing  but  a  free  en- 
joyment J 
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joymenti  but  if  circumvented,  miOed,  or  fqueezed, 
b^  fuch  as  they  have  trulted,  they  Iwell  like  the  fea, 
over-run  the  bounds  of  jufbice  and  honefty,  ruin* 
ing  all  before  them ;  but,  unhappily,  they  very 
often  mlRake  and  fwell  againft.the  moft  honeft  and 
faithful  men,  and  infid  upon  being  miOed  by  the 
mod  artful  and  knaviili.  A  great  majority  of  the 
people,  and  thofe  as  honed  as'^any,  are  too" fond  of 
eafe  and  peace  to  trouble  themielves  with  public 
affairs,  which  leaves  an  opportunity  to  the  profli- 
gate and  diflblute  to  have  m.ore  influence  than  they 
ought,  to  fet  up  fuch  idols  as  v^ili  flatter  and  fe- 
duce  them,  by  gifts,  by  offices,  and  by  partiality 
in  judgments  J  which  fhews,  that  although  they 
are  very  competent  to  the  choice  of  one  branch  of 
the  legiOativc,  they  are  altogether  incapable  of  well 
managing  the  executive  power.  It  is  really  un- 
accountable, but  by  that  party  fpirit  which  deftroys 
the  underdanding  as  well  as  the  heart,  that  our 
author  fhould  conclude,  "  there  is  not  one  prece- 
"  dent  of  tumults  or  fedition,  which  can  be  cited 
«  "  out  of  all  dories,  where  the  people  were  in  fault." 
It  was  even  thejr  fault  to  be  drawn  in  or  provok- 
ed ;  it  was  their  fault  to  let  up  idols,  whofe  craft 
or  injudice,  and  whofe  fair  pretences,  had  defigns 
upon  the  public  liberty.  They  ought  to  know 
chat  fuch  pretenders  will  always  arife,  and  that  they 
never  are  to  be  truded  uncontrouled. 

But  he  feems  to  be  aware  that  all  this  would 
net  be  quite  fuisfaftory.  In  order  to  extenuate 
the  evil,  he  admits,  for  argument  fake,  that  the 
people  were  tumultuous  in  their  own  nature  ;  and 
he  ought  to  have  admitted,  from  regard  to  truth, 
that  without  laws,  government,  and  force  to  re- 
train them,  they  really  are  fo.  "  Tumults,  whea 
"  they  happen^  are  more  eafily  born  than  thofe  in- 
**  conveniences  which  arife  from  the   tyranny  of 
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"  monarchs  and  great  ones."     It  1s  a  great  quef- 
tion,  whether   anarchy  or   tyranny  be  the  greater 
evil  ?     No  man  Vv'ho  reads  :he  third  book  of  Thu-> 
cidides,  or  Plato's  defcription   of  a   dcmocratical 
city,  or  who  coniiders  the  nature  of  mankind,  will 
hefitate  to  fay  that   anarchy,  while   it  lafcs,  is  a 
greater  evil  than  fimple  monarchy,  even  exercifed 
bv  tyrants  :  but   as  anarchy  can   never  laft  long, 
and  tyranny  may  be  perpetual,  no  man  who  loves 
his  country,  and  is  willing  to  fubmit  to  a  prefenc 
evil  for  a  future  public  good,  would  hefitate  to 
prefer  anarchy,  provided  there  was  any  hope  that 
the  fair  order  of  liberty,   and   a  free  conftitutiona 
would  arife  out  of  it.     A  chance  of  this  would  be 
preferred  by  a  patriot  to  the  certainty  in  the  other 
cafe.     Some  men  too  would  prefer  anarchy,   con- 
fcious  of  more  addrefs  with  the  people  than   with 
a  monarch  :  but  if  anarchy  and  tyranny  v.'ere  to  be 
alike  permanent  and   durable,  the    generality   of 
mankind   would  and  ought  to  prefer  tyranny;  ac 
lead  monarchy,  upon  the  principle  that  a  thoufand 
tyrants  are  worfe  than  one.     But  our  author  exte- 
nuates the  evils  of  tumults. — i.  The  injury  never 
extends  farther  than  fom.e  few  perfons,  and  thofe^ 
for   the   mod   part,  guilty   enough,  as   the  thirty 
grandees  in  Athens,  the  ten  in  Rome,  &c.     Such 
tumults,  however,  have  often  proceedea  to  greater 
lengths,  and  have  had  innocent  and  excellent  men 
for  their  objeft.  Examples  enough  have  been  cited 
from. Greece  and  Italy,  as  well  as  Holland. — 2,  Tu- 
mults are  not  lafting.     An  eloquent  oration  of  a 
grave  man,  as  Menenius,  Agrippa,  Virginius,  or 
Cato,  may  pacify    them.     True    fometimes,    but 
much  oftener  the  grave  man  v/ill  fall  a  facrifice  to 
their  fury.^ — 3.  Tumults  ufually  turn  to  the  good 
of  the  public ;  the  great  are  kept  in  awe,  the  fpr- 
rits  of   the  people   kept  warm    and    high   with 
10  thoushta 
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thoughts  of  liberty.  This  has  feme  weight  if? 
monarchies  and  ariflocracies,  where  they  "may  be 
quelled  •,  but  in  fimple  democracy,  where  they  can- 
not, they  would  be  fatal.  "  In  Rome  they  ob- 
*'  tained  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables^  procured  the 
**  tribunes  and  fupreme  afiemblieSj  and  frequent 
**  confirmation  of  them."  The  fupreme  aflem- 
blies  they  obtained  are  very  unluckily  quoted,  be- 
caufe  thefe,  having  no  controul,  deftroyed  the  com- 
monwealth* 

'^  All  this  is  far  otherwife  under  the  (landing 
*'  power  of  the  great  ones.  They,  in  their  coun- 
**  cils,  projeds,  and  defigns,  are  fad  and  tenaci* 
"  ous."  As  this  is  an  acknowledgment  that  the 
people  are  not  fall  and  tenacious,  that  is  fteady,  it 
lliould  feem  an  argument  in  favour  of  a  ftanding 
fenate,  at  lead  of  fome  fenate  appointed  from  the 
perfons  of  mod  experience,  bed  education,  mod 
refpeftable  families,  and  confiderable  property, 
who  may  be  fuppofed  thoroughly  to  underdand 
the  conditucion,  to  have  the  larged  views,  and  be 
"  fad  and  tenacious"  of  the  maxims,  cudoms, 
and  laws  of  the  nation,  to  temper  the  undeadinefs 
of  the  people,  and  even  of  their  reprefentatives* 
"  The  evils  under  thefe  forms  are  more  remedilefs 
*'  and  univerfal."  Not  at  all  in  mixed  govern- 
ments.  They  are,  on  the  contrary,  more  eafily 
"  remedied,"  for  the  houfe  of  commons  is  the 
grand  inqued  of  the  nation.  *'  Thofe  tumults 
"  and  quarrels  that  arife  among  them,  never  end 
"  but  in  further  opprcfTion  of  the  people."  Quar- 
rels among  them  have  commonly  given  more 
weight  to  the  people,  and  mud  always  end  in  reliev- 
ing the  people,  where  the  people  have  a  full  diare. 

Upon  the  whole,  tumults  arife  in  all  govern- 
ments ;  but  they  are  certainly  mod  remedilefs  and 
certainly  fatal  in  a  fimple  democracy.     Che-ats  and 
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tricks  of  great  men  will  as  certainly  take  place  in 
Timple  democracy  as  in  fimple  ariilocracy  or  mo- 
narchy, and  will  be  lefs  eafily  refilled  or  remedied  j 
and  therefore  our  author  has  not  vindicated  his 
proje6b  from  the  objeftion  of  its  danger  from  tu- 
mults. A  mixed  government,  of  all  others,  is  beft 
calculated  to  prevent,  to  manage,  and  to  remedy 
tumults,  by  doing  juftice  to  all  men  on  all  occafi- 
ens,  to  the  minority  as  well  as  majority;  and  by 
forcing  all  men,  majority  as  well  as  minority,  to  be  . 
contented  with  it. 

The  fifth  objeftion   is,  "  that  little  fecurlty  is  Fifth 
«  to  be  had  for  the  more  wealthy  and  powerful  ^„^^^- 
"  fort  of  men,  in  regard  of  that  liberty  which  the 
*'  people  afilime  to  accufe  or  calumniate  whom 
"  they  pleafe." 

In  anfwer  to  this,  our  author  acknowledges  that 
calum.niation  (by  which  he  means  ambitious  flan- 
dering  of  men,  by  whifperings,  reports,  or  falfe 
accufations),  have  been  more  or  lefs  in  all  forms 
of  government,  but  affirms  that  they  were  never 
allowed  or  approved  in  his  form  of  government ; 
that  they  have  been  moft  in  ufe  under  Handing 
powers  of  great  ones,  who  make  it  their  grand  en- 
gine to  remove  or  ruin  all  who  (land  in  their  way, 
and  have  always  inftruments  ready  at  hand  j  that 
it  is  marked  out  by  Arillotle  inter  flagicia  domi- 
nationis.  But  the  true  and  impartial  anfwer  is 
this,  that  all  fimple  governments  are  addicted  to 
this  vice,  and  make  ufe  of  it  as  an  inftrument  to 
deftroy  their  adverfaries.  In  our  author's  "  Right 
"  Conftitution"  it  would  be  as  prevalent  as  in  any 
monarchy  or  ariftocracy;  and  in  each  of  the  fimple 
governments  it  is  equally  impofiible  to  prevent, 
palliate,  or  remedy  the  evil.  In  a  fimple  demo-., 
cracy  it  muft  be  the  worft  of  all  upon  the  whole, 
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becaiife  the  whole  nation  muft  necefiarily  be  fiart- 
derers.  The  majority  calumniate  dfcourfe  for  the 
fame  reafon  that  unlimited  monarchs  and  fcnates 
doj  viz.  to  fupport  their  power  and  annoy  their  ene- 
mies; and  the  minority  are  neceffitated  to  flander 
in  their  turn  in  felf-defence.  The  liberty  of  accu- 
fation,  however,  in  every  form  of  government,  muft 
in  fome  degree  be  admitted  ;  without  it,  neither' 
will  nor  pleallire,  nor  law,  can  govern.  In  a  fim- 
ple  democracy  it  would  be  unlimited;  every  body 
belonging  to  the  majority  would  be  informers  and 
accufers,  and  always  fure  of  fupporting  his  accu- 
i'ation.  The  minority,  therefore,  in  a  fimple  de- 
mocracy, are  fubjected  to  fpies,  informers,  accufa- 
fations,  and  flanders,  without  end  and  without 
redrefs. 

In  a  mixed  government,  like  the  Englifli  and 
American,  informers  from  private  motives  are 
juftly  odious ;  from  public  motives  refpefled. 
Every  crime,  however  high,  may  be  profecuted 
and  punifhed  :  the  grand  inqueft  oiinz  nation  be- 
comes accufer  againft  thofe  in  high  places;  the 
grand  inqueft  of  the  counties  for  ordinary  offences. 
No  crime  can  be  concealed  ;  no  [i6litious  crime 
can  be  pretended  or  alledged.  Galumny  itfelf  is 
puniftiable  as  an  offence  againft  the  public,  and 
the  injured  individual  may  obtain  fatii.fadion.  It 
is  in  fuch  a  government  alone  that  calumny  is  or 
can  be  m.anaged  upon  principles  of  public  fafety 
and  private  juftice,  neither  of  which  can  ever  be 
generally  regarded  in  any  fimple  government,  and 
moft  certainly  leaft  of  all  in  our  author's  "  Right 
*'  Conftitution,"  or  authority  in  one  centre. 

For  the  proof  of  thefe  obfervations  any  hiftory 
would  ferve;  but  it  will  be  fufficient  to  attend  to 
thofe  anecdotes  quoted  by  our  author.  In  Rome 
*'  the  ten  grandees,  and  all  that  fucceeded  them  in 
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*'  tliat  domineering  humour  over  the  people,  ever 
*'  kept  a  retinue,  well  flocked  with  calum.niators 
"  and  informers  (fuch  as  we  call  "  Knights  of  the 
"  Poft")  to  fnap  thofe  that  any  v;ay  appeared  for 
"  the  people's  liberties.  This  was  their  conflant 
"  trade,  as  it  was  alfo  of  their  emperors." — "  Bun 
"  while  the  people  kept  their  power  entire  in  the 
'^  fupreme  affemblies,  we  read  not  of  its  being 
"  brought  into  any  conftant  practice." — This  con- 
tinued chicanery,  in  holding  out  to  the  people  of 
England  an  idea  that  the  Romans  were  ever  go- 
verned by  his  "  Right  Conftitution,"  is  really  un- 
pardonable :  nothing  can  be  more  unfair.  But 
to  pafs  this  over :  Are  the  examples  of  CafTius, 
Melius,  Manli'js,  Coriolanus,  the  Gracchi,  fo  foon 
forgot  ?  The  Scipios  indeed  he  recollects.  Thefe 
calumnies  were  promoted  by  the  fenate,  in  fome 
inftances,  it  is  true  ;  but  by  the  people  too  in  all : 
at  lead  the  people  were  made  the  dupes  and  tools; 
which  is  fufticient  to  make  the  examples  (Irong 
proofs  againft  our  author. 

The  fame  profligacy  of  a  party  fpirit  appears  in 
his  example  of  Athens.  "  By  their  lofty  and  un- 
"  worthy  carriage,  they  flirred  up  the  people's  fear 
"  and  jealoufy  lo  far,  as  to  quellion  and  fend  di- 
"  vers  of  them  into  banifiimencj  as  Alcibiades, 
"  Themiflocles,  and  others."  Why  are  Ariflides, 
Mikiades, Socrates,  and  Phocion  forgotten  ?  Thefe 
would  have  been  too  grofsly  againft  him,  and 
warnings  too  terrible  againft  his  paltry  fyftem. 
*'  Whereas,  if  the  rules  of  a  free  ftate  had  been 
"  puncflually  obferved,  by  preferving  a  difcreec 
"  revolution  of  powers,  and  an  equability  or  mo- 
"  derate  ftate  of  particular  perfons,  there  had  been 
"  no  occafion  of  encroachment  on  one  part,  or  of 
*'  fear  on  the  other."  That  is  to  fay,  if  the  rules 
of  a  free  ftate  had  been  obferved  in   a  city  where 
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no  fuch  rule  of  a  free  (late  exifted  j  and  an  equa- 
bility and  moderation  maintained,  of  which  there 
is  no  example  in  hiftory,  and  which  is  totally  im- 
practicable J  then  there  would  have  been  no  en- 
croachment or  fear :  or,  in  other  words,  if  all  men 
had  been  wife  and  virtuous,  and  there  had  been 
no  need  of  government  at  all,  then  there  would 
have  been  no  democratical  tyranny,  and,  he  might 
add,  monarchical  or  ariftocratical.  It  is  burlefque 
to  talk  of  a  rule  of  a  free  liate,  which  never  was, 
and  every  man  of  common  fenfe  knows  never  can 
be,  a  rule  of  a  free  ftate.  Our  conclufion  mufb 
be  diredly  contraiy  to  that  of  our  author ;  viz. 
the  calumniation  under  his  "  Right  Conftitution'* 
muft  be  more  frequent,  intolerable,  and  remediiefs, 
than  under  any  form  of  tyranny,  whether  monar- 
chical or  ariftocratical.  The  Englifli  conftitution 
furniPnes  rules,  means,  and  judicatures,  in  their 
grand  and  petit  juries,  and  in  impeachments  of  the 
comm.ons  before  the  lords,  fo  equitable  and  ad- 
mirable, that  it  is  very  unaccountable  that  any 
man  fhould  think  of  preferring  to  it  a  fimple  de- 
mocracyof  a  fmgle  reprefentative  affem.bly,  where 
is  is  fo  obvious  that  every  man's  reputation,  liberty, 
property,  and  life,  muft  be  in  ccnftant  danger  of 
accufations  by  and  before  an  omnipotent  party. 

"  The  liberty  of  accufation  by  the  people  be- 
"  fore  their  fupreme  afiemblies,"  cannot  mean 
that  the  whole  people  lliould  join  in  fuch  accufa- 
tion :  this  is  impoffible  ;  every  man  then  muil 
have  liberty  to  accufe  whom  he  will.  The  houfe 
will  confider  who  is  the  accufer,  and  who  the  ac- 
cufed  i  and  members  in  the  houfe  will  confider 
how  their  parties  are  likely  to  be  affected  by  the 
fentence,  more  than  trurh  or  juftice.  An  accufer, 
who  is  ufeful  to  the  majority,  will  rarely  be  pu- 
niihed,  let  his  accufation  be  ever  fo  falfe  or  mali- 
4-  cious : 
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cious :  one  of  the  minority  will  never  be  heard, 
though  his  complaint  be  ever  lo  true. — '*  The 
"  liberty  of  accufation  is,  indeed,  a  thing  fo  ef- 
**'  fentiaiiy  neceffary  for  the  prefervation  of  a  coin- 
"  munity,  that  there  is  no  poffibility  of  having 
"  perfons  kept  accountable  without  it;  and,  by 
*'  confequence,  no  fecuriry  of  life  and  eflate,  li- 
"  berty  and  property.  *  Maxime  inccreil  reipub, 
*'  libertatis  ut  libere  poffis  civem  aliquem  accu- 
^'  fare;'  it  mofc  highly  concerns  the  freedom  of  a 
"  commonwealth,  that  the  people  \\\w^  liberty  of 
*'  accufing  any  perfons  whatfoever.''  Thus  far  we 
agree,  as  well  as  in  the  opinion,  that  a  great  evil 
in  governments,  fimply  monarchical  or  ariftocrati- 
cal,  is  the  v/ant  of  fuch  liberty.  But  fimple  de-- 
mocracy  has  in  it  as  great  an  evil  in  this  refpecl ; 
for  the  minority  have  too  little  liberty  of  accufa- 
tion, in  proportion  as  tlie  majority  have  too 
much :  it  is  therefore  in  a  mixed  government 
only  where  an  equal  liberty  can  be  prelerved  to 
all,  without  being  too  great  in  any.  It  is  agreed, 
further  to  be  a  means,  and  the  oniy  means,  of  ex- 
tinguifhing  jealoufies  and  emulations,  difcontents 
and  fury,  in  the  people,  when  they  can  bring  to 
account  their  oppreflbrs  ;  and  the  infiances  of  the 
Decemviri  and  Coriolanus  are  properly  enough 
produced  :  the  ftory  from  Florence  too,  of  one 
who  occafioned  fuch  calamities  for  want  of  this 
liberty  of  accufation,  by  which  he  might  have 
been  taken  down  ;  and  the  cafe  of  Soderino,  who 
drove  the  people  to  call  in  the  Spaniards  rofup- 
prefs  him  for  want  of  fuch  a  power.  To  thefe 
examples  there  is  no  objedion,  nor  to  the  doctrine 
they  convey,  viz.  that  the  liberty  of  accufation  pre- 
vents the  people  very  often  from  running  in  rage 
and  defpair  to  internal  violence  or  foreign  alliance, 
and   in   both   cafes  to   arms.      But  the  conclufion 
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upon  the  whole  mud  be,  that  this  objedion  Hands 
in  full  force  againil  our  author's  plan,  and  wholly 
•  unanfwered.  There  is  no  fecurity  for  the  mofl: 
wealthy  and  powerful  fort  of  men  among  the  mi- 
nority J  they  will  be  conftantly  expofed  to  ruin  by 
falfe  accufations. 

Sixth  The  fixth  objedion  is,  "  that  people  by  nature 

Objec-       "  are   fa6lious,  inconftant,    and  ungrateful."     In 
''°"'  anfwer   to  the  charge  of  faction,  he   repeats  his 

pofitions  under  the  fourth  reafon  ;  and  his  exam- 
ples of  Pompey  and  Csfarj  Guelphs  and  Ghibel- 
lines  in  Italy  ;  the  families  of  Orleans  and  Bur- 
gundy in  France;  the  Guifians  ;  York  and  Lan- 
caller,  &c.  we  mull  refer  to  our  obfervations  on 
the  fourth  reafon. 

Inconftancy  he  allows  to  be  a  charaderifcic  of 
the  people  who  are  debauched,  and  in  a  corrupted 
itate  of  a  commonwealth,  when  degenerated  from 
its  true  principles,  as  in  Athens,  Rome,  Florence. 
"  But  yet  in  Rome  you  may  fee  as  pregnant  in- 
"  ilances  of  that  people's  conftancy,  as  of  any  fort 
*' of  men  whatfoever ;  for  they  continued  con- 
^'  ilant,  irreconcileable  enemies  to  all  tyranny  in 
"  general,  and  kingly  power  in  particular.  In 
"  IHce  manner,  when  they  had  once  gotten  their 
*'  fuccefiive  allemblies,  they  remained  fo  firm  and 
*'  ftifFto  uphold  them  :  in  making  their  eledions, 
**  too,  they  could  never  be  perfuaded  to  choofe  a 
*'  known  infam.ous,  vicious,  or  unworthy  fellow, 
"  fo  that  they  feldom  or  never  erred  in  the  choice 
"  of  their  tribunes  and  other  offices.  But  it  has 
''  ever  been  otherwife  under  kings  and  ftand- 
*'  ing  powers."  Here  he  mud  mean  fimple  mo- 
narchies and  ariftocracies,  becaufe  he  diftinguiflies 
the  cafe  from  Rome,  which  was  a  mixed  govern- 
ment.    *'  Standing  pov/ers  ufually  ran    into   all 
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*  the  extremes  of  inconftancy  upon  every  new  pro- 
**  jeft,  petty  humour,  and  occafion  ;   (hifted  prin- 
*'  ciples  every  moon  ;  cafliiered  ail  oaths,  protefia- 
*'  tions,   promifes,   and  engagem.ents,  and  blotted 
*'  out  the  memory  of  them  with  a  wet  finger,"  he 
inftances  in  Charles  the  Firft.     If  we  fpeak  impar- 
tially upon   this   head,  we  mull  fay  that  all  men 
are  alike;  that  fimple  governments  are  equally  in- 
conltant,  as  far  as  they  partake  of  the  fame  hu- 
man nature.     Kings  have  been  as  inconftant  as  any 
men  ;  (o  have  fimple  fenates.    Simple  democracies 
have  never  been  tried  ;  bur,  if  we  reafon  from  their 
nature^  we  fliali  conclude,  that  they  are  more  in- 
conftant thp.n  either,  becaufe  the  refult  depending 
on   the   majority  of  votes,  the  difficulty  and  im- 
poffibility   of    aflembling  equal    numbers    at   all 
times,   increafes  the  chances  of  change  and  incon- 
ftancy.   The  ignorance  of  multitudes,  who  compofe 
a  part  of  the  people,  is  another  caufe :  fo  that  if  a 
difference   muft  be  allowed,  it  muft   be  confefied 
that  fimple  democracy  is  the  leaft  conftant.     But 
a   m.ixed   government    produces    and    necefiltates 
conftancy  in    all  its  parts  \  the  king  muft  be  con- 
ftant,  to  preferve  his  prerogatives  ;  the  fenace  mull 
he  conftant,  to  preferve  their  (hare  ;  and  the  houfe 
theirs:   neither   can   go  beyond    its    line,  without 
being  called   back  by  the  other.     The  legiflative 
muft  be  conftant  to   preferve  its   rights,  and   the 
executive  for  the  fame  end  :   the  judicial  too  muft 
be  conftant  to  the  laws,  which  alone  can  fcreen  it 
/rom   the  refentment  and  encroachment  of  one  or 
other  of  the  three  branches  in  the  legifiature.      It 
is  to  this  univerfai  vigilance  and  conftancy,  which 
fuch  a  Conftitution  renders  nccefiTary  and  unavoid- 
able, that  the  laws  owe  their  perpetual  fuperiority, 
and   are   ab'le  to   make  kings,  noblrs,  and  com- 
moners, minifters  of  ftate  and  religion,  and  judges 
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too,  bow  with  reverence  to  its  decifions :  to  this 
conllancy,  therefore,  is  due  that  delightful  tran- 
quillity of  mind,  arifing  from  a  knfe  of  perfetl: 
fecurity  in  the  prote6lion  of  known  laws,  for  the 
enjoyment    of   life,    liberty,    honour,  reputation, 
and    property.      "   Ingratitude    has    been    much 
"  charged    upon   this   form." — '^  In  Athens   and 
"  Rome,  unhandfome  returns  were  made  to  wor- 
"  thy  perfons,  who  had  done   high  fervices^ — Al- 
"  cibiades,  Themifcocles,  Phocion,  Miltiades,  Ca- 
*'  millus,   Coriolanus,  and   both  the   Scipios,   the 
*'  caufe  of  whole  misfortunes  is  defcribed,  by  Plu- 
*'  tarch  and  Livy,  to  be  their  own  lofty  and  unwary 
*'  carriage^  which   excited    the  people's   fear    and 
"  jealouly.      The    Scipios  were   moft   to    be  pi- 
"  tied,  becaufe   the  nobles,  not   the  people,  dif- 
''  obliged  them;   as  for  Camillus   and  Coriolanus, 
"  they  deferved  whatever  befel  them,  becaufe  they 
**  maligned   and   hated   the   people."     All  this  is 
tolerably  jufb. — Our  author  proceeds  :  *'This  hu- 
"  m.our,  however,  is  highly  commended  by  Ibme, 
*'  as  a  fign   of  a  commonwealth's   being  in  pure 
"  and  perfect  health,  when  the  people  are  thus  ac-- 
**  tive,  zealous,    and  jealous,  in    behalf  of   their 
"  liberties,  that   will  permit   no  fuch  growth   of 
"  power  as  may  endanger  it."     Yet  he  adds,  with 
great  truth,  *'  that   the   people  have  been   fo  far 
**  from  ingratitude,    that  they  have  always  been 
*'  exceflive   in   their  rewards  and  honours  to  fuch 
*'  men  as  deferved  any  way  of  the  public,  while 
*'  they  conforme.d   themfelves  to   rules,   and  kept 
*'  in  a  pofture  fuitable  to  liberty.      VVitnefs  their 
**  confecrations  of  (tatues,  incenfe,  facrifices,  and 
"  crowns  of  laurel,  enrolling  fuch  men  in  the  num- 
"  ber  of  their  deities.     The  crime  of  ingratitude 
'*  cannot,  in  any  peculiar  manner,  be  faftened  upon 
"the  people." — This  is  very  jull  j  the  people  are 

no 
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no  more  ungrateful  than  kings  or  fenates,  nor 
more  jealous  ;  and  the  inftances  from  republics, 
of  apparent  ingratitude,  are  not  fair  proofs.  They 
commonly  have  arifen  from  party  j  and  the  ill- 
treatment  of  deferving  men  has  been  the  work 
of  intrigues  of  the  ariftocratical  and  monarchical 
parts  of  thefe  communities,  oftener  than  of  the 
people  themfelves.  The  jealoufy  and  enyy  of 
commanders,  and  leading  fenators  and  patricians, 
have  plotted  with  the  people,  fomented  their  preju- 
dices, inflamed  their  pafTions,  and  mifreprefented 
by  falfe  reports,  until  fuch  points  have  been 
carried.  There  is  another  thing  too  to  be  confi- 
dered  :  the  real  merit  of  public  men  is  rarely 
fully  known  and  impartially  confidered  ;  ernpi- 
riciim  is  praflifed  to  an  aftonifhing  degree  by 
fome,  even  in  the  pureft  times.  Ariftides  and 
ThtmiftocleS;  Cjefar  and  Cato,  are  not  upon  an 
equal  footing ;  but  when  men  arife,  who  to  real 
fervices  add  the  arts  of  political  cmpiricifm,^ 
conform  to  the  errors  of  the  people,  comply  with 
their  prejudices,  gain  their  hearts,  and  excite 
their  enthufiafm,  then  their  gratitude  is  a  conta- 
gion j  it  is  a  whirlwind  ; — it  is  infinitely  worfe  to 
the  public  than  their  ingratitude,  or  than  the  in- 
gratitude of  kings  or  nobles.  Our  author  pro- 
duces, as  inftances  of  the  ingratitude  of  princes  — 
"  Alexander  hated  Antipater  and  Parmenio,  and 
"  put  the  latter  to  deaths  Vefpafian  cafliiercd  the 
'*  meritorious  Antonies;  the  king  of  Portugal, 
"  Alphonfus  Albuquerque;  Ferdinand  of  Arra- 
*'  gon,  Confalvus  the  Great;  Henry  the  Seventh, 
"  Stanley,  of  the  houfe  of  Derby,  who  put  the 
"crown  upon  his  head;  Sylla,  his  inftrumcnts j 
*'  Auguiius,  Cicero  ;"  and,  he  might  have  added, 
many  thoufands  of  others.  After  all,  juftice  and 
found  policy  ought  to  be  the  rule  and  meafure  of 
G  g  4  rev/ards 
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rewards  and  punifhments,  not  any  vague  fenfation 
of  gratitude  or  jealoufy.     Every  fimple  govern- 
ment, and  every  unbalanced  mixture,  mull   pro- 
duce frequent   inflances,   not  only  of  ingratitude, 
but  of  injuflice  and  bad  policy,  in  the  article  of 
rewards  and  punifhments  ;  but  in  a  mixed  govern- 
ment, efFe(5lualIy   balanced,    it    is    rarely   pofTible 
that  real  fervice,  merit,  and  virtue,  fliould  go  un^ 
rewarded^     If  the  king  is  difpofed  10  be  ungrate- 
ful,  the  lords   and   commons  wi'J  not  fufter  ic;  if 
the  commons  are  ungrateiui,  the  king  an'i  lords 
\V)11  do  jullice  ;    if  the  lords   .ore  f^uilty,   the  king 
and  commons  willfct  all  right.     The  chances  of 
ingratitude,   therefore,   in  fuch  a  government  tire 
much  lefs,   and  the  affurance  of  ajiift  recompence 
,.(Of  .reward   is    much  greater,  while  the  danger  of 
royal   favouritihn  and    popular    extravagance  are 
u'holly  avoided.      As  there  is  nothing  of  more  ef- 
fential   importance  to  the  prefervation  of  liberty, 
the  promotion  of  profpeiity,   and  i\\Q  exaltation  of 
the  dignity  and  grandeur  of  a  ftatc,  than  a  juft,  ge- 
nerous, and   fteady  rule  of  policy  in  rewards  and 
punifhments,  it  muft,  with  all  humble  fubmifllon, 
be   prefumed,    that   a  riiixed   gtjvernment  has  an 
infinite   advantage   of   all   others    in   this  refped. 
But  of  all  imacrinable  Gfovernmjents,  that  of  one 
aflembly  is  the  v/orll ;   for  every  man  of  the  mi- 
nority will  be  fure  of  ingratitude  and  injuftice,  let 
his   fervice   be   what   it  will;  nay,   he  will   be  in 
danger  of  punifhment  for  his  merit  i   and   every 
man  of  the  majority  will  be  fafe  againft  punifh- 
ment for  many  mifdemeanors,  and  fure  of  exceffive 
rewards  for  every  trifling  fervice.     We  may  fairly 
conclude,  upon  tlie  whole,  that  none  of  thefe  fix 
objeftions  ftand  againft  a  free  government  of  three 
branches;    but   every  one  of  them  in  full  force 
figainft  a  lino;le  foverei;];n  afTembly. 

^  ''  Ta 
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'^  To  educate  the  young  fry  in  principles  of  FirftRulc 
"  diflike  and  enmity  againtt  kingly  governnnent,  of  Policy. 
5'  and  enter  into  an  oath  of  abjuration,  to  abjure 
.?^  a  toleration  of  kings  and  kingly  power  in  time 
*'  to  come."— This  rule  was  made  for  Charles 
Stuart.  Bpiitus  made  the  Romans  fwear,  "  that 
"  they  never  lliould  fuffer  any  man  again  to  reign 
*'  at  Rome.  The  Hollanders  abjured  Philip,  his 
"  family,  and  all  kings,  for  ever."  Thefe  were 
inventions  of  ariftocratical  cunning,  and  the  peo- 
ple were  dupes  for  taking  them.  A  king,  mean- 
ing a  fmgle  perfon  veiled  with  the  whole  execu- 
tive, is  the  only  remedy  for  the  people,  whenever 
the  nobles  get  the  better  of  them,  and  are  on  the 
fcramble  for  unlimited  power.  Let  every  people 
have  a  care  how  they  enfl.  ve  themfelves  by  iuch 
an  oath,  or  lay  themfelves  under  the  necefficy  of 
committing  perjury  :  let  them  fwear,  if  they  will, 
never  to  be  governed  by  an  abfolute  monarch  ; 
but  even  this  had  better  be  omitted,  for  there  are 
cafes  in  which  an  abfolute  monarch  is  a  lefs  evil 
than  a  crowd  of  lawlefs  lords.  A  better  oath  for 
the  common  people  would  be,  never  to  intrufi: 
any  part  of  the  executive  power  to  a  fenate,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  the  body  of  the  gentlemen. 

I  am  not  without  apprehenfions  that  I  have  not 
made  myfelf  fully  underftood.  The  people,  in 
all  nations,  are  naturally  divided  into  two  (orts, 
the  gentlemen  and  the  fimplemen,  a  word  Vv'hich 
is  here  chofen  to  fignify  the  common  people.  By 
gentlemen  are  not  meant  the  rich  or  the  poor, 
the  high-born  or  the  low-born,  the  induftrious  or 
the  idle,  but  all  thofe  who  have  received  a  liberal 
education,  an  ordinary  de,'^ree  of  erudition  in  li- 
beral arts  and  Iciences,  whether  by  birth  they  be 
defcended  from  mag^iftrates  and  officers  of  "overn- 
ixient,  or  from  hulbandmen,  merchants^  mecha- 
nics. 
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nies,  or  labourers  j  or  whether  they  be  rich  or 
poor.  We  muft  neverthelefs  remember,  that  ge- 
nerally thofe  who  are  rich,  and  dtfcended  from 
families  in  public  life,  will  have  the  beft  educa- 
tions in  arts  and  fciences,  and  therefore  the  gen- 
tlemen will  ordinarily,  notwithfi:anding  fom.e  ex- 
ceptions to  the  rule,  be  the  richer,  and  born  of 
more  noted  families.  By  the  commiOn  people  we 
inean  labourers,  hufbandmen,  mechanics,  and  mer- 
chants in  general,  who  purfue  their  occupations 
and  induftry  without  any  knowledge  in  liberal 
arts  or  fciences,  or  in  any  thing  but  their  own 
trades  or  purfuits;  though  there  may  be  excep- 
tions to  this  rule,  and  individuals  may  be  found 
in  each  of  thefe  clailes  who  may  really  be  gen- 
tlem.en. 

Now  it  feems  to  be  clear  that  the  gentlemen  in 
every  country  are  and  ever  muft  be  few  in  num- 
ber, in  comparifon  of  the  fjmplemen.  If  you 
pleafe  then,  by  the  dem.ocratical  portion  of  fociety 
we  will  underftand  the  common  people  as  before 
explained;  by  the  ariilocratical  part  of  the  com- 
munity we  will  under/land  the  gentlemen  :  the 
diftiniflions  which  have  been  introduced  among 
the  gentlemen  into  nobility,  greater  or  lefler,  are 
perfedly  immaterial  to  our  prefent  purpofe  j 
knights,  barons,  earls,  vifcounts,  marquiffes, 
dukes,  and  even  princes  and  kings,  are  ftill  but 
gentlemen,  and  the  word  noble  fignifies  no 
more  than  knowable,  or  confpicuous.  Bur  the 
gentlemen  are  more  intelligent  and  fl-:ilful,  as 
v/eli  as  generally  richer  and  better  conneded,  and 
therefore  have  more  influence  and  power  than  an 
equal  number  of  the  com.mon  people:  there 
is  a  conftant  energy  and  effort  in  the  m.inds  of 
the  former  to  increafe  the  advantages  they  pofTefs 
over  the  iacter,  and  to  augm.ent  their  wealth  and 
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influence  at  their  expence.  This  effort  produces 
refentmencs  and  jealoufies,  contempt,  hatred,  and 
fear,  between  the  one  fort  and  the  other.  Indi- 
viduals among  the  common  people  endeavour  to 
make  friends,  patrons,  and  protectors,  among  the 
gentlemen.  This  produces  parties,  divifions,  tu- 
muls,  and  war  :  but  as  the  former  have  mod  ad^ 
drefs  and  capacity,  they  gain  more  and  more  con^ 
tinually,  until  they  become  exorbitantly  rich,  and 
the  others  miferably  poor.  In  this  progrefs  the 
common  people  are  continually  looking  up  for  a 
proteclor  among  the  gentlemen.,  and  he  who  is 
mod  able  and  willing  to  proteifl  them  acquires 
their  confidence.  They  unite  together  by  their 
feelings,  more  than  their  refle6lions,  in  augment- 
ing  his  power,  becaufe  the  more  power  he  has,  and 
the  lefs  the  gentlemen  have,  the  fafer  they  are. 
This  is  a  fhort  flcetch  of  the  hiftory  of  that  pro- 
grefs of  paffions  and  feelings  which  has  produced 
every  fimple  monarchy  in  the  world ;  and,  if  na- 
ture and  its  feelings  have  their  courfe  without 
reflection,  they  will  produce  a  fimple  monarchy 
for  ever.  It  has  been  the  common  people,  then, 
and  not  the  gentlemen,  who  have  eftablilhied  Am- 
ple monarchies  all  over  the  world  :  the  common 
people,  againft  the  gentlemen,  eftabliilied  a  fim- 
ple monarchy  in  Ciefar  at  Rome,  in  the  Medici 
at  Florence,  &c.  and  are  now  in  dans;er  of  doinaj 
the  fame  thing  in  Holland  ;  and  if  the  Britifli 
conflitution  lliould  have  its  euthanafia  in  fimple 
monarchy,  according  to  the  prophecy  of  Mr. 
Hume,  it  will  be  efl^^clcd  by  the  common  people, 
to  avoid  the  increafing  oppreflions  of  the  gentle- 
men. 

If  this  is  the  progrefs  and  courfe  of  things  (and 
who  does  not  know  that  it  is?)  it  follows,  that  it 
Is  the  true  intercil  and  beft  policy  of  the  common 

people 
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people  to  take  away  from  the  body  of  the  gentle- 
men all  fhare  in  the  diftribution  of  offices,  and  ma- 
nagement of  the  executive  power.  Why  ?  Be- 
caufe  if  any  body  of  gentlemen  have  the  gift  of 
offices,  they  will  difpofe  of  them  among  their 
own  families,  friends,  and  connexions  ;  they  will 
alfo  make  ufe  of  their  vores  in  difpofing  of  of- 
fices, to  procure  themfelves  votes  in  popular  elec- 
tions to  the  fenate  or  other  council,  or  to  procure 
themfelves  appointments  in  the  executive  depart- 
ment. It  is  the  true  policy  of  the  common  peo- 
ple to  place  the  whole  executive  power  in  one 
man,  to  make  him  a  diftinft  order  in  the  ftate, 
from  whence  arifes  an  inevitable  jeaioufy  between 
him  and  the  gentlemen  ;  this  forces  him.  to  be- 
come a  father  and  prote6lor  of  the  common  peo- 
ple, and  to  endeavour  always  to  humble  every 
prciid  afpiring  fenator,  or  other  officer  in  the  (late, 
who  is  in  danger  of  acquiring  an  influence  too 
great  for  the  law,  or  the  fpirit  of  the  conftitution. 
This  influences  him  to  look  for  merit  among  the 
common  people,  and  to  promote  from  among  them 
iuch  as  are  capable  of  public  employments;  fo 
that  the  road  to  preferment  is  open  to  the  com- 
mon people  much  more  generally  and  equitably 
in  fuch  a  government,  than  in  an  arillocracy,  or 
one  in  which  the  gentlemen  have  any  iliare  in  ap- 
pointments to  offices. 

From,  this  deduction  it  follows,  that  the  pre- 
cept of  our  author,  ''  to  educate  children  (of  the 
**  comm-on  people)  in  principles  of  diflike  and 
"  enmity  againft  kingly  government,  and  enter 
*'  into  an  oath  of  abjuration  to  abjure  a  toleration 
*'  of  kings  and  kingly  powers,"  is  a  moll  iniqui- 
tous and  infamous  ariftocratical  artifice,  a  moft 
formal  confpiracy  againft  the  rights  of  mankind, 
and  againft  that  equality  between  the  gentlemen 

and 
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and  the  common  people  which  nature  has  efla- 
bliihed  as  a  moral  right,  and  law  fhould  ordain 
as  a  political  right,  for  the  prefcrvation  of  liberty. 
By  kings,  and  kingly  power,  is  meant,  both  by 
our  author  and  me,  the  executive  power  in  a  fm-» 
gle  perfon,  American  common  people  are  too 
enlightened,  it  is  hoped,  ever  to  fall  into  fuch  an 
hypocritical  fnare  ;  the  gentlemen  too,  it  is  hopedj 
are  too  enlightened,  as  well  as  too  equitable,  ever 
to  attempt  fuch  a  meafure ;  becaufe  they  miUfl 
know  that  the  confequence  will  be,  that,  after  fur- 
fering  all  the  evils  of  contefts  and  diffenfions, 
cruelty  and  opprcfiion,  from  the  ariilocratics,  the 
common  people  will  perjure  themfelves,  and  fet 
up  an  unlimited  monarchy  infcead  of  a  regal  re- 
public. 

The  fecond  rule  of  policy  is,  "  not  to  fuiFer  Secor.i 
*^  particular  perfons  to  grandife  or  greaten  them-  Rule* 
*'  felves  more  than  ordinary  j  for  that  by  the  Ro- 
^^  mans  was  called  *  affedlatio  regni,'  an  afpiring 
^*  to  kinglhip."  Melius  and  Manlius  are  again 
cited  :  "  The  name  of  the  latter  was  ever  after  dif- 
'^  owned  by  his  whole  family,  that  famous  family 
**  of  the  Manlii,  and  both  the  name  and  memory 
"  of  him  and  of  his  confulfnip  were  razed  out 
"  of  all  public  records  by  decree  of  the  fenate." 
,= — It  is  certainly  an  eflential  rule  in  a  free  govern- 
ment, to  fuffer  no  man  to  greaten  himfelf  above 
the  law  :  but  it  is  impofiible  it  fliould  ever  be  ob- 
ferved  in  a  fimple  democracy  or  ariftocracy.  What 
might  not  Manlius  have  done,  if  Rome  had  been 
governed  by  a  fingle  fovereign  aflfembly  of  repre- 
fentatives  ?  It  was  the  ariftocracy  that  murdered 
Manlius,  mAich  againft  the  v.'ill  of  the  democracy, 
fo  that  the  inftance  is  againft  the  author.  The 
Orange  family  in  Holland  are  mentioned  tooi  but 
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it  is  the  common  people  who  have  fupported  that  fa- 
mily, for  their  protecTtion  againft  the  ariftocracy.   It 
is   agreed,  however,  by  many  refpedtable  writerSj 
that  the  family  of  Orange  have  been  dangerous  in 
that  (late,  becaufe  the  people  have  no  conltitutional 
fhare  in  the  government,  and  the  authority  exer- 
cifed  by  the  ftadtholder  is  no:  legally  defined :  if 
ihi^  people,  therefore,  in  their  anger,  fliouid  aug- 
ment the  power  of  that  houfe  too  much  above  the 
ariftocracy,  it  would  be  abfolute;  but  if  the  people 
ihould  expel  that  houfe,  they  mufl  fet  up  another,  as 
well  as  demand  a  Ihare  in  the  legiflature  for  them- 
feives,  or  'become  fiaves,  and  a  prey  to  the  arif- 
tocracy.    It  is  a  good  rule  for  Holland  to  beware 
of  too  great  a  man;  but  it  is  equally  neceifary  to 
beware  of  five  thoufand  men,  who  may  eafily  be- 
come too  great.     But  in  our  author's  Right  Con- 
fiitution  the  obfervance  of  the  rule  is  impofilble. 
The  people,  if  unreftrained  by  a  fenate  or  a  king, 
will  fet  up  fome  one  man,  and  advance  him  to  2, 
greatnefs  of  dignity  and  authority  inconfiflent  with 
jiberty  :  as  foon  as  any  one  in  fuch  a  governmenc 
gets  the  command  in  chief  of  an  army,  he  has 
the  ftate  in  his  power.     The  common  people  in. 
Holland  would  affift  the   army   in  making    the 
prince  abfolute  (if,  indeed,  the  prince  would  ac- 
cept of  a  gift  that  would  ruin  his  country  as  well 
as  his  houfe)   if  they  were   not    reftrained    by  a 
(landing  ariRocratical  power,   which  our  author 
abhors. 

bird  Non  diurnare  imperia  ;  *'  not  to  permit  a  con- 

ule.        ««  tinuation  of  command  and  autliority  in  the  hands 
*'  of  particular  perfons  or  families." — This  rule  is 
undoubtedly  necefiary  to  preferve  a  fimple  arifto- 
cracy  or  democracy ;  but  it  is  impraflicable  in 
eth,  and  therefore  it  is  impraclicable  to  preferve 
7  an  - 
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ati  arlftocracy  or  democracy.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  a  neceffary  or  proper  rule  in  a  well  confli- 
tuted  free  government.  Command  and  authority 
may  be  continued  for  any  number  of  years,  or  for 
life,  in  the  fame  hands,  without  the  leaf!:  danger ; 
becaufe,  upon  the  fmalleft  fymptom  of  an  inclina- 
tion to  abufc  his  power,  he  may  be  difplaced  by  the 
executive,  v/ithout  danger  or  inconvenience  :  but 
in  a  fimple  ariftocracy  or  democracy  he  cannot  be 
removed  at  all;  the  majority  will  fupport  him  at 
all  events ;  or,  if  they  do  nor,  the  majority  that 
removes  him  will  be  fo  fraall,  that  the  minority 
who  are  his  friends  may  often  raife  convulfions.  Ic 
is  a  neceffary  rule,  too,  in  fuch  a  mixed  government: 
as  that  of  Rome,  where,  in  the  bed  of  times,  the 
people  had  an  authority  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the 
fenate.  Where  the  mixture  is  of  two  powers  onlvj 
and  the  executive  is  wholly  in  one  of  them,  or 
partly  in  one,  and  partly  in  another,  they  are  in 
continual  danger  of  the  tyranny  of  a  fingle  perfon., 
on  account  of  the  frequent  difputes  between  the 
two  branches  about  the  exercife  of  the  executive 
and  judical  power;  but  where  the  executive  is  irt 
one  hand,  the  legiflative  in  three,  and  the  judicial 
in  hands  different  from  both,  there  is  rarely,  ifever, 
any  danger  from  a  continuance  of  command  in 
any  one.  Livy  had  good  reafon  in  the  Roman 
ftate  to  fay,  **  Libertatis  magna  cuftodia  efl:,  Ci 
*'  magna  imperia  efle  non  fines,  et  temporis  mo- 
"  dus  imponatur;"  it  is  a  grand  prefervative  of 
liberty  if  you  do  not  permit  *'  great  powers  and 
"  commands  to  continue  long,  and  if  you  limit  in 
*'  point  of  time."  And  to  this  purpofe  the^^Lmilian 
law,  if  it  could  have  been  obferved,  would  have 
been  a  good  one.  *'  The  noble  Roman,  in  the  ninth 
**  book,  fpoke  in  charaifler,  when  he  faid,  '  Hoc 
*'  quidem  regno  fimile  eft,'  and  this- indeed  is  like 

*'  a  kina- 
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"  a  kingfhip,  that  I  alone  fhould  bear  this  great 
*'  office  of  cenforlhip  '  triennium  et  fex   menfes/ 
**  three  years  and  fix  months,  contrary  to  the  M.vcii- 
*'  lian  law/*     Livy   too  fpeaks  in  charafter,  as  a 
good  citizen  of  an  ariftocratical  government,  when 
in  his  third  book  he  fpeaks  of  a  monftrous  biifi- 
nefs,   that  the  ides  of  May  were  come  ("  which 
"  was  the  time  of  their  year's  choice")  and  yet 
"  no  new  eleftion  appofhted  :  id  vero  regnum  haud 
*'  dubie  videre,  deploratur  in  perpetuum  libertasj" 
**  it  without  doubt  feems  no  other  than  a  kingdom, 
**  and  liberty  is  lofr  for  ever."     It  was  no  doubt 
*'  treafon  for  any  man  to  hold  that  high  office  of 
"  the  diclacorHiip  in  his  hand  beyond  fix  months. 
"  Cicero's  Epiftles   to  Atticus  concerning  Caefar 
"  contain  notable  fluff  to  this  purpofe.    The  care 
"  of  that  people  in  not  permitting  any  man  to  bear 
"  the  iame  office  twice  together,"  v^/as  all  in  cha- 
ra6ler,  becaufe  continuance   in   high  office    con- 
ftantly  expofed  the  ftate  and  conftitution   to  the 
danger  of  being  overturned,  and  converted  into  an 
'    abfolute  monarchy.     In  this  confiitution  too,  in 
confequence  of  the  checks  between  the  fenate,  the 
tribunes,  and  the  people,  there  was  fome  chance 
for  having  this  law  obferved  :  but  an  jSmilian  lav/, 
in  our  author's  "  Right  Confcitution,"  would  be 
■    made  to  no  purpofe  j  it  would  be  'i^t  afide,  with- 
'•  -       out  ceremony,  when  nothing  but  a  vote  of  an  all- 
powerful  miajority  would  be  wanting  to   fet  it  at 
defiance  :  but  in  a  mixed   conllitutiori    of  three 
branches,  fuch  a  law,  if  made,   would  be  puniflu- 
ally   executed,  much  more   cxadly  and   certainly 
than  in  the  Roman   conftitution;   bu:   in   fuch  a 
conftitution  fuch  a  law  would  be  unneceffary,  as 
no  danger  can   arife  from  the  continuance  of  any 
general  or  admiral  in  command.     The  fame  rea- 
Ibning  is  applicable  to  the  free  ftates  of  Greece, 

where 
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whefe,  Ariftotle  tells  us,  "  this  rule  was  ob- 
*'  ferved."  The  fpeech  of  Cincinnatus  to  the  peo- 
ple, to  perfuade  them  to  let  him  lay  down  his 
comrnandj  now  the  time  was  come,  though  the 
enemy  was  almoft  at  the  gates,  and  never  more 
need,  than  at  that  time,  of  his  valour  and  prticjlence, 
is  a  terrible  example  againfl:  our  author's  fyftem  : 
for,  though  "  no  perfuafion  would  ferve  the  turn, 
"  refign  he  would,  telling  thern  there  v/ould  be 
'^  more  danger  to  the  ftate  in  prolonging  his  pow- 
"  er  than  from  the  enemy,  fmce  it  might  prove 
"  a  pernicious  precedent  to  the  Roman  freedom;" 
yet,  as  no  more  than  two  or  three  fuch  characters 
as  Cincinnatus  appeared  in  ^tvtn  hundred  years,  a 
ftatefman  would  be  mad  who  Ihould  place  the  ex- 
iftence  of  his  form  of  government  upon  the  pre- 
fumption  that  a  fuccefiion  of  characters  fo  difinte- 
refted  would  appear  to  refill  the  people  themfelves 
in  their  defire  to  violate  a  law.  If  the  people  at 
that  period  could  forget  a  rule  fo  eflential  to  their 
fafety,  what  are  we  to  expeft  v/hen  they,  and  their 
idols  too,  are  more  corrupt  ?  "  M.  Rutilius  Cen- 
forinus,  although  he  too  made  a  fpeech  againfi: 
it,  gave  way  to  the  people,  when  they  forced 
*'  him  to  undergo  the  office  of  cenfor  twice  toge- 
"  ther,  contrary  to  the  intent  and  practice  of  their 
*'  anceftors,  and  accepted  it  upon  this  condition, 
"  that  a  law  might  pafs  againil  the  title  in  that 
"  and  other  officers,  left  it  fhould  be  drawn  into 
"  precedent  in  time  to  come."  But  our  author 
all  along  miftakes  the  fpirit  of  this  rule^  it  was 
an  ariftocratical  regulation  altogether  :  it  was  the 
fenate  and  patricians  who  procured  it  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  from  an  ariftocratical  motive  and  principle; 
from  ajealoufy  of  the  people  on  one  fide,  and  of 
kingly  power  on  the  other.  It  is  the  fame  fpirit 
which  precipitated  Caffius  and  Manlius  from  the 
Vol.  III.  H  h  rock. 
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rojclc,  and  put  Melius  to  death  without  ceremony. 
The    people,    or   their  reprefentatives,  if  uncon- 
trouled,  would  not  probably  ever  make  fuch  a  law; 
if  they   did,  they  would   never  long  obferve   it: 
the  people  would  not  fuffer  it  to  be  much  or  long 
obferved  in  Rome,  notwithllanding  all  the  exer- 
tions of  the  ariftocracy.  The  times  loon  came  when 
Cincinnatus's  and  Cenforinus's  v/ere   not  found  to 
refufc  power  and  office  offered  them  againtt  law, 
any  more  than  Horatii  and  Valerii  were  found  to 
poftpone  their  private  fortune  to  plebeian  liberty. 
Even  the  Grecian  ariftocracies  could  not  obferve 
this  rule.    It  was  a  law  of  Sparta  that  no    man 
Ihould  be  twice   admiral ;   but   Lyfander  had  ad- 
drefs  enough  to  perfuade  his  countrymen  to  give  the 
title  to  Aratus,  but  the    real  command  to  him- 
felf,  under  the  tide  of  vice-admiral.     Even  in  that 
v<^hich   was   in   appearance   the  mofl:  democratical 
Hate  of  Greece,  Achaia,  Aratus  had  the  real  power 
and  command  when  he  was  out  of  place,  as  much 
as  when  he  was  in.     Our  author  miftakes  too  the 
fpirit  of  the  law,  "  that  no  tribune  fhould  be  con- 
'.     "  tinued  two   years  together."     This   law  was   a 
mere  ariftocratical  artifice,  to  weaken  the  influence 
of  the  tribunes  and  their  conftituents,  by  prevent- 
in^  ihem  from  acquiring  confidence,  fls:ill,  and  in- 
jfluence,  by  experience.     If  the  people  had  under- 
ftood  their  own  caufe,  they  would  have  infilled 
upon  the  privilege  of  choofing  the  fame  tribune  as 
long  as  they  approved  his  condud. 

Fourth  "  Not  to  let  two  of  one  family  to  bear  oiHces  of 

Rule.  <*  high  truft  at  one  time,  nor  to  permit  a  eontinua- 
"  tion  ofgreat  powers  in  anyone  fam/ily."  This  rule 
is  indilpenfable  in  ariftocracies,  where. the  fove- 
reignty  is  in  continual  danger  from  individuals  of 
greac  influence  and  powerful  connections,  where  a 
.  :.3  t;  jealoufy 
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jealoufy  of  popular  men  and  meafures  muft  be  con- 
ftantly  kept  up  to  its  highcft  pitch.     The  Romaa 
rule,   *'  Ne  duo  vel  plures  ex  una  familia  magnos 
*'  magiftratus  gerant  eodem  tempore,  let  not  two 
*'  or  more  of  one  family  bear  great  offices  at  the 
*^  fame   time  j"  and  the  other,  "  Ne  magna  im- 
.*'  periaab  una  familia  prefcribantur,  lee  not  great 
*'  commands  be   prefcribed  or  continued   in  one 
*'  family  •,"  were  neceflfary  ariftocratical  rules,  be- 
caufe,  as  the  patricians  were  always  afraid  of  the 
people,    who  were  continually  urging  for   more 
power,  a  very  powerful  family,  by  joining  with  the 
people,  might  have  changed  the  conititution.     Ic 
is  a  wife  and  ufeful  rule  in  general  In  all  govern- 
ments J  but  in  a  fimple  democracy,  though  it  may 
be  more  neceflary  than  in  any  other  form,  it  is  al- 
ways  imprafticable  ;  the   people  will  fet  it  afide 
whenever  tiiey  pleafe,  and  will  always  be  fure  to 
depart  from  it  in  favour  of  a  favourite  man  or  fa- 
mily: but  in  a  mixed  conftitution  of  three  branches 
there  is  lefs  neceffity  of  obferving  the  rule  v/iih 
Itrictnefs,  and  more  facility  of  obferving  it  when 
neceffary.     It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  confli- 
tution  of  Rome  could  have  been  longer  preferved, 
if  Cicero  had  joined  Antony  inftead  of  Oflavius. 
The  people  were  now  iincontrouled,  and  the  fe- 
nate  had  ioil  its  authority;  and  the  people  behav- 
ed as  they  always  do,  when  they  pretend  to  exer- 
cife   the  whole  executive  and   legiflative   power; 
that  is,  they  fet  up  immediately  one  man  and  one 
family  for  an  emperor,  in  effeft,  fometimesrefpeft- 
ing  ancient  forms  at  firfi:,  and  fometimes  rejecting 
them  altogether.     But  of  all  rules,  this  is  the  lead 
poflible  to  perfuade  them  to  obferve  in  fuch  a  cafe. 
The  Florentine  family  of  the  Medici  were  fet  up 
in  this  manner  by  the  people,  who,   as  Machiavel 
informs  us,  aimed  at  all  power^  and  a  fimple  de- 
li h  2  mocracy  5 
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mocracy ;  and  in  fuch  cafes  "  Cofimus  is  always 
**  cafily  admitted  to  fucceed  liis  coufin  Alexan- 
'^  der."  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  "  Pom- 
*'  peiiis  Columba  flood  up  in  the  conclave,  and 
"  fhewed  them  how  dangerous  and  prejudical  it 
**  mufl  of  necefTity  prove  to  the  liberties  of  Italy, 
"  that  the  popedom  fhould  be  continued  in  one 
**  houfe,  in  the  hands  of  two  brothers,  one  afcer 
'^  another-,"  but  if  the  eleftion  of  a  pope  had 
depended  upon  the  people  of  Florence,  Julian 
'^^^'  dc  Medicis  would  have  been  chofen  to  fucceed 
his  brother,  though  Columba  had  harangued 
them  with  ever  fo  much  eloquence  againil  it.  A 
conclave  of  cardinals,  and  a  body  of  people  in  a 
city,  are  very  different  eledlors.  The  continua- 
tion'of  power  in  the  houfe  of  Orange  is  another 
inftance  in  point;  that  family  have  been  conti- 
nued in  power  by  the  will  of  the  people,  very 
often  exprelfed  in  outrageous  fury,  and  very  often 
much  againft  the  inclination  of  the  ariftocracy. 

In  every  nation,  under  every  form,  of  govern- 
ment, public  affairs  were  always  managed  by  a 
very  fmall  numiber  of  families,  compared  with 
the  whole  number.  In  a  fimple  democracy  they 
will  ever  be  conduced  by  the  fmalleft  number  of 
all ;  the  people  will  confer  all  upon  a  very  few  fa- 
milies at  firft,  and  upon  one  alone  at  length. 
"The  Roman  fenate  carried  all  by  fam.iliesj  fo 
'^'**  does  the  fenate  of  Venice ;"  but  the  number  is 
greater  than  will  ever  be  intruffcd  by  a  people 
who  exercife  the  whole  executive  and  legiflative 
power  in  one  afTembly.  But  the  largefl  number 
of  families  that  can  be  introduced  into  adual  con- 
fidence and  fervice,  in  any  combination  of  the 
powers  of  fociety,  is  in  the  compofition  of  three 
branches  ;  becaufe  here  as  many  families  are  em- 
ployed to  reprefent  the  people  by  numbers,  as  to 

reprefenr 
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reprefent  property  in  the  fenate ;  and  it  is  in  fuch 
a  form  alone  than  fo  many  families  may  be  em- 
ployed without  confufion  and  fedition.  Here 
then  this  rule  of  policy  may  be  bell  obferved,  not 
to  let  two  or  more,  unneceffarily,  bear  high  offices 
at  onc€  ;  or,  if  there  are  feveral  of  a  family  whofe 
merit  is  acknowledged,  they  may  be  employed 
without  the  fmalleft  danger. 


'to' 


To  hold  up  the  majefty  and  authority  of  their  Fifth 
*'  fuifragcs  cr  votes  entire,  in  their  fenators  or  Rule 
"  fupreme  affembliesj"  or,  in  other  words,  "to 
*'  maintain  the  free  fuffrages  of  fenates  or  people, 
"  untainted  with  the  influence  or  mixture  of  any 
"commanding  power;  for  if  this  were  not  fe- 
"  cured  from  conlroul  or  influence  of  any  other 
"power,  then  aftum  erat  de  libertate."  —  To 
maintain  the  independence  and  integrity  of  fuf- 
frages,  without  corruption  from  flattery,  artifice, 
bribes,  or  fear,  is  no  doubt  a  good  rules  but  if  the 
author  heie  means  that  the  power  of  the  people 
fi>ould  be  abiblute,  and  without  controul  from  a 
fenate  or  a  firft  executive  magin:rate,  it  is  beg- 
ging the  queftion,  and,  what  is  more,  it  is  notori- 
oufly  falfe  and  defl:ru<5tive. 

"  So  long,"  fays  our  author,  "  as  the  Roman 
"  people  kept  up  their  credit  and  authority  as 
"  facred,  in  their  tribunes  and  fupreme  aflfemblies, 
'*  fo  long  they  continued  really  free."  But  how 
long  was  this  ?  While  they  were  only  defending 
themfelves  from  the  tyranny  of  the  fenate  j  while 
they  were  greatly  inferior  to  the  fenate  in  power  *, 
while  they  were  increafing  their  own  power  by 
obtaining  the  office  of  tribune,  by  obtaining  li- 
berty to  marry  into  patrician  faaiilies,  to  be  ap- 
pointed ediles,  confuls,  cenfors,  &c. :  in  fliort,  while 
Xh^'iv  ppv.'cr  was  inferior  to  that  of  the  fenate,  and 
,,      ^  ;        H  h  3  controulablc 
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controllable  by  it,  they  enjoyed  as  much  liberty 
as  ever  was  enjoyed  under  that  government ;  but 
the  moment  they  obtained  an  equality  of  power 
with  the  fenate,  they  began  to  exercife  more  than 
their  half,  and  to  give  it  to  their  idols.  "  When, 
*'  by  their  own  negledl,  they  gave  Sylla,  and  his 
"  party  in  the  fenate,  an  opportunity  of  power  to 
*'  curb  them,  then  their  fujffrages  (once  efteemed 
**  facred;  vcre  trodden  under  foot;  for  immedi- 
*'  ately  after  they  came  to  debate  and  a6l  but  by 
**  courtefy,  the  authority  left  being  by  Sylla,  after 
**  the  expiration  of  his  didlatorfhip,  in  the  hands 
"  of  the   {landing   fenate,  fo   that   it  could  never 

.  *'  after  be  regained  by  the  people.     Csfar,  when 

■  *' he  marched  to  Pvome,  deprived  them  alfo  of 
**  the  authority  of  their  fufFrages  ;  only  in  a  for- 
*'  mal  way  made  ufe  of  them  ;  and  fo,  under  a 
I  *'  fhadow  of  legality,  he  afiTumed  that  power  unto 
**  himfelf,  which  they  durft  not  deny  him,"  Our 
author  is  never  weary  of  producing  anecdotes  and 
examples  from  hiftory,  which  prove  his  own  fyftem 
to  be  infallibly  deftruclive  of  liberty.  It  is  a  mi- 
ferable  confolation  to  a  virtuous  citizen,  who  has 

"  loft  his  liberty,  to  tell  him  that  he  has  loft  it  "  by 
•'^  the  negled  and  fault  of  his  fellow-citizens  in 
*'  general  ]"  it  is  the  moft  humiliating  and  defpe- 
rate  fiavery  of  all.  If  he  had  loft  it  by  the  fimple 
ufurpation  of  a  fingle  man  or  fenate,  without  the 
fault  of  the  people  (if  that  indeed  is  a  poffible  or 

•  fuppofable  cafe)  he  might  ftill  entertain  a  hope 
©f  regaining  it  -,  but  when  we  are  told  that  a  peo- 
ple loft  their  liberty  by  a  neglect  or  fault  that  we 
know  they  will  always  commit  when  uncontrouled, 
is  it  not  a  corrclufive  argument  for  providing  in 
the  conftitution  an  effeftual  controul  ?  When  the 
people  exercife  all  powers  in  fingle  aflemblies,  we 
know  that  the  power  of  Sylla  and  Casfar  will  al- 
ways 
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ways  mix  in,  and  influence  and  controul :  it  is  inri- 
pofUble,  then,  that  in  our  author's  fornn  of  go- 
vernment this  fifth  rule  of  policy  ever  fhould  be 
obferved,  or  the  fuffrages  kept  pure  and  upright. 
*'  Juft  in  the  fame  manner  dealt  Cofmus  in  the 
*'  Florentine  fcnate  :  he  made  ufe  of  their  fuf- 
*'  frages,  but  he  had  fo  played  his  cards  before- 
"  hand,  that  they  durft  not  but  yield  to  his  am- 
*'  binon.  So  Tiberius  firft  brought  the  fuffrages 
**  of  the  fenate  at  his  own  devotion,  that  they 
"  durft  not  but  confent  to  his  cftablifhmenr,  and 
"  then  fo  ordered  th.e  matter,  that  he  might  feem 
**  to  do  nothing,  not  only  without  their  confent, 
"  but  to  he  forced  to  accept  the  empire  by  their 
*'  increaty ;  fo  that  you  fee  there  was  an  empire  in 
"  effecfl,  long  before  it  was  declared  in  formality." 
Will  duplicity  be  lefs  prafticabie,  or  lefs  com- 
mon, in  an  aOembly  of  the  people  than  in  a  fe- 
nate ?  May  not  an  empire  or  defpotifm  in  effecl, 
though  democratical  in  form,  be  lefs  difficult  to 
accomplifii  than  even  under  an  ariftocratical  form  ? 
Empire  of  particular  men  v/ill  cxift  in  efreft  un- 
der every  fimple  form,  and  every  unequal  mix- 
ture :  an  empire  of  laws  in  reality  can  be  main- 
tained only  in  an  equal  mixture  of  all  three.         ^ 

"  That  the  people  be  continually  trained  up  in  sixth 
"  the  exercife  of  arms,  and  the  militia  lodged  Rule. 
"  only  in  the  people's  hands,  or  that  part  of  them 
*'  which  are  mod  firm  to  the  intereil  of  liberty, 
"  that  fo  the  power  may  reft  fully  in  the  difpo- 
"  fition  of  their  fupreme  alTemblies." — The  limi- 
tation to  '^  that  part  moft  firm  to  the  intcrefl;  of 
"  liberty,"  was  inferted  here,  no  doubt,  to  referve 
the  right  of  difarming  all  the  friends  of  Charles 
Stuart,  the  nobles  and  bifliops.  Without  ftopping 
to  enquire  into  the  juftice,  policy,  or  neceflity  of 

H  h  4,  this. 
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this,  the  rule  in  general  is  excellent:  all  th^ 
corifequences  that  our  author  draws  from  it,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  admitted,  One  confequence  was, 
according  to  him,  "  that  nothing  could  at  any 
time  be  impofed  upon  the  people  but  by  their 
confent,"  that  is,  by  the  confent  of  them.fclves, 
or  of  fuch  as  were  by  them  intruded.  As  Arif- 
totle  tells  us,  in  his  fourth  book  of  Politics,  the 
Grecian  flates  ever  had  fpecial  care  to  place  the 
ufe  and  exercife  of  arms  in  the  people,  becaufe 
the  commonwealth  is  theirs  who  hold  the  arms  : 
the  fword  and  fovereignty  ever  walk  hand  in 
hand  together."  This  is  perfedly  juft.  "  Rome, 
and  the  territories  about  it,  were  trained  up 
perpetually  in  arms,  and  the  whole  common- 
wealth, by  this  means,  became  one  formal  mi-^ 
litia.  There  was  no  difference  in  order  be- 
tween the  citizen,  the  hufbandman,  and  the 
foldier."  This  was  the  *'  ufual  courfe,  even 
before  they  had  gained  their  tribunes  and  af- 
femblies  i  that  is,  in  the  infancy  of  the  fenate, 
immediately  after  the  expulfion  of  their  kings." 
,.^ut  v/hy  does  our  author  difguile  that  it  was  the 
ffame  under  the  kings?  This  is  the  truth;  and 
it  is  not  honelt  to  conceal  it  here.  In  the  times 
of  Tarquin,  even,  we  find  no  ftanding  army, 
"  not  any  form  of  foldiery;" — "  nor  do  we  find, 
"  that  in  after  times  they  permitted  a  depofition 
^**  of  the  arms  of  the  commonwealth  in  any  other 
*'  way,  till  their  empire  increafing,  necelTuy  con- 
.f'  ftrained  them  to  ered  a  continued  ftipendiary 
,"  foldiery  abroad,  in  foreign  parts,  either  for  the 
*'  holding  or  winning  of  provinces."  Thus  we 
have  the  truth  from  himfelfj  the  whole  people 
■vvere  a  militia  under  the  kings,  under  the  fenate, 
and  after  the  fenate's  authority  was  tempered  by 
j3opular  tribunes  and  alTembliesi    but  after  the 

people 
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people  acquired  power,  equal  at  leaft,  if  not  fupe- 
rior  to  the  fenate,  then  "  forces  were  kept  up, 
"  the  ambition  of  Cinna,  the  horrid  tyranny  of 
"  Sylla,  and  the  infolence  of  IVIarius,  and  the 
"  felf  ends  of  divers  other  leaders,  both  before 
"  and  after  them,  hlled  all  Italy  with  tragedies, 
"  and  the  world  with  wonder."  Is  not  this  an  ar- 
gument for  the  power  of  kings  and  fenates,  rather 
than  the  uncontroulable  power  of  the  people,  whea 
it  is  confefled  that  the  two  firft  ufcd  it  wifely,  and 
the  laft  pernicioufly  ?  The  truth  is,  as  he  faid  be- 
fore, *'  the  fword  and  fovereignty  go  together.'* 
While  the  fovereignty  was  in  the  fenate  under 
kings,  the  militia  obeyed  the  orders  of  the  fenate 
given  out  by  the  kings  ;  while  the  fovereignty  was 
in  the  fenate,  under  the  confuls,  the  militia  obey- 
ed the  orders  of  the  fenate  given  out  by  confuls ; 
but  when  the  fovereignty  was  loft  by  the  fenate, 
and  gained  by  the  people,  the  militia  was  neg- 
le«fl:ed,  a  (landing-  army  fet  up,  and  obeyed  the 
orders  of  tiie  popular  idols.  "  The  people,  fee- 
"  ing  what  mifery  they  had  brought  upon  them- 
^*  felves,  by  keeping  their  armies  within  the 
*?'  bowels  of  Italy,  pafTed  a  law  to  prevent  it,  and 
*^  to  employ  them  abroad,  or  at  a  convenient  dif- 
"  tance  :  the  law  was,  that  if  any  general  march- 
*'  ed  over  the  river  Rubicon,  he  (hould  be  de- 
**  clared  a  public  enemy  ;"  and  in  the  paffage  of 
that  river  this  following  infcription  *'  v/as  ere6l- 
'^  ed,  to  put  the  men  of  arms  in  mind  oftheirduty : 
**  Imperator,  five  miles,  f:ve  tyrannus  armatus 
*'  quifque,  fifiito  vcxillum,  armaque  deponito,  ncc 
*' citra  hunc  amnem  traiicicoj'  general,  or  fol- 
**  dier,  or  tyrant  in  arms,  whofoever  tnou  be, 
'*  ftand,  quit  thy  ilandard,  and  lay  afide  rhy  arms, 
*^  or  elfe  crofs  not  this  river."  But  to  what  pur- 
pofe  was  the  law  i  Casfar  knew  the  people  now  to 
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be  fovercign,  without  controul  of  tiie  fenate,  and- 
that  he  had  the  confidence  both  of  them  and  his 
army,  and  cnfi  the  die,  and  eretlcd  "  prjEtorian 
"  bands,  inftead  of  a  public  militia  ;  and  was  fol- 
"  lowed  in  it  bv  his  fucceiTors,  by  the  Grand  Sig- 
"  nior,  by  Coiinus  the  firft  great  duke  of  Tuf- 
**  cany,  by  the  Mufcovite,  the  Ruffian,  the  Tar- 
*'  tar,  by  the  French,"  and,  he  might  have  added, 
by  all  Europe,  who  by  that  means  are  all  abfo- 
lute,  excepting  England,  becaufe  the  late  king 
Charles  I,  vvho  attempted  it,  did  not  fucceed  ;  and 
becaufe  our  author's  "  Right  Gonditution  of  a 
Commonwealth"  did  not  fucceed'*.  if  it  had,  Oliver 
Cromwell  and  his  defcendants  would  have  been 
emperors  of  Old  England  as  the  Ca?fars  were  of 
Old  Rome.  The  militia  and  fovereignty  are  in- 
feparable.  In  the  Engliih  conllitution,  if  the 
whole  nation  were  a  mJIitia,  there  would  be  a  mi- 
litia to  defend  the  crown,  the  lords,  or  the  com- 
mons, if  either  were  attacked  :  the  crown,  though 
it  commands  themi,  has  no  power  to  i^Ct  them  im- 
properly, becaufe  it  cannot  pay  or  fLibfift  them 
without  the  confent  of  the  lords  and  commons; 
but  if  the  militia  are  to  obey  a  fovereignty  in  a 
Jingle  alTembly,  it  is  commanded,  paid,  fublifted, 
and  a  ftanding  army  too  may  be  raifed,  paid,  and 
fubfifted,  by  the  vote  of  a  majority;  the  militia 
then  rauil  all  obey  the  fovereign  majority,  or  di- 
vide, and  part  follow  the  majority,  and  part  the 
minority.  This  laft  cafe  is  civil  war  ;  but  until  ic 
comes  to  this,  the  whole  militia  may  be  employed 
by  the  majority  in  any  degree  of  tyranny  and  op- 
prclTion  over  the  minority.  The  confiitution 
furnifhes  no  refource  or  remedy ;  nothing  affords 
a  chance  of  relief  but  rebellion  and  civil  war:  if 
this,  terminates  in  favour  of  the  minority,  they 
y^ill  tyrannize  in  their  turns,  exafperated  by  re- 
V  Tenge^ 
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^ens^e,  in  addition  to  ambition  and  avarice;  if  the 
majority  prevail,  their  domination  becomes  more 
cruel,  and  foon  ends  in  one  defpot:  It  muft  be 
made  a  facred  maxim,  that  the  militia  obey  the 
executive  power,  which  reprefents  the  whole  peo- 
ple in  the  execution  of  laws.  To  fuppofe  arms 
in  the  hands  of  citizens,  to  be  ufed  at  individunl 
difcretion,  except  in  private  itli-dcfence,  or  by 
partial  orders  of  towns,  counties,  or  diftrifts  of  a 
fbate,  is  to  demolifii  every  conftitution,  and  lay 
the  laws  proftrate,  fb  that  liberty  can  be  enjoyed 
by  no  man — it  is  a  diflolution  of  the  government. 
The  fundamental  law  of  the  militia  is,  that  it  be 
created,  diredled,  and  commanded  by  the  laws, 
and  ever  for  the  fupport  of  the  laws.  This  truth 
is  acknovv^ledged  by  our  author,  when  he  fays, 
**  The  arms  of  the  commonwealth  fhould  be 
*'  lodged  in  the  hands  of  that  part  of  the  people 
"  which  are  firm  to  its  eftablifliment." 

'•'  Children  fnould  be  educated  and  inftrufted  Seveiuk 
^'  in  the  principles  of  freedom.  Arifcotle  fpeaks  Rule* 
*'  plainly  to  this  purpofe,  faying,  '  that  the  inftitu- 
**  tion  of  youth  fhould  be  accommodated  to  that 
*^  form  of  government  under  which  they  live  ;  for- 
'*  afmuch  as  it  makes  exceedingly  for  the  pre- 
"  fervation  of  the  prefent  government,'  whatfo- 
*^  ever  it  be." — It  is  u'nneceflary  to  take  pains  to 
friew,  that  the  "  imprefnons  men  receive  in  youth 
**  are  retained  in  full  age,  though  never  fo  bad, 
*'  unlefs  they  happen,  which  is  very  rare,  to  quit 
"  the  corrupt  principles  of  education  by  an  ex-. 
"  cellent  reafon  and  found  judgment;"  nor  is  it 
neceffliry  to  cite  the  teftimonies  "  of  Plutarch  or 
*'  Ifocrates,"  Plato  or  Solomon,  or  "  Csefar's  Com- 
*'  mentaries,"  nor  the  examples  of  "  Greece  or 
^'  GalUa," and  her  "  Druids." — The  example  of  t!ie 
•f  ^  •  difBculty 
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difliculty  the  Romans  found  to  eftablifh  their 
ariilocracy  upon  the  ruins  of  monarchy,  arifing 
from  the  education  of  their  youth  (even  the  fons 
of  Brutus)  in  difTcrent  principles,  and  the  ob- 
ftruclions  experienced  by  the  C^efars  in  eftablifii- 
ing  defpotifm  among  a  people  educated  under  a 
commonwealth!  are  appofite  enough.  Education 
is  more  indifpenfabie,  and  mull  be  more  general, 
under  a  free  government  than  any  other.  In  a 
monarchy,  the  few  who  are  likely  to  govern  mud 
htivc  fome  education,  but  the  common  people 
mpft  be  kept  in  ignorance;  in  an  ariftocracy,  the 
Bobles  (hould  be  educated,  but  here  it  is  even  more 
necedary  that  the  common  people  fliould  be  igno- 
rant ^  but  in  a  free  government  knov/ledge  muft 
be  general,  and  ought  to  be  univerfal.  Yet  fuch 
is  the  miferable  blindnefs  of  mankind,  that  in  our 
author's  *'  Right  Conihtution  "  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  the  pitiful  motive  of  faving  the  expence 
would  not  wholly  extinguifli  public  education.  If 
there  were  not  a  fcnate,  but  the  people  in  one  af- 
fembly  ruled  all,  it  is  a  ferious  queftion,  whether 
there  is  one  people  upon  earth  io  generally  gene- 
rous and  intelligent,  as  to  maintain  fchools  and 
univerficies  at  the  public  expence.  The  greater 
number  of  every  people  are  ftill  ignorant ;  and 
although  their  leaders  might  artfully  perfuade 
them  to  a  thoufand  idle  expences,  they  would  not 
be  able  to  perfuade  them  to  this.  Education, 
then,  muft  be  fupported  by  private  munificence; 
and  this  fource,  although  fufficient  to  maintain  a 
few  fchools  and  a  univerfity  in  a  great  nation, 
can  never  be  fufficient  to  maintain  fchools  in  fuf- 
ficient numbers  to  educate  a  whole  people.  Where 
a  fenate  is  preferved,  it  is  always  a  maxim  with 
them  to  refpeft  learning,  and  educate  their  own 
families  j  their  example  is  followed  by  all  others* 
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who  are  any  way  in  eafy  circumftances  :  in  a  go- 
vernment of  three  branches,  commoners  as  well 
as  nobles  are  under  a  necefluy  of  educating 
their  children,  becaufe  they  hope  to  be  called 
to  public  fervice,  where  it  is  neceffhry.  In  all 
the  mixed  governments  of  antiquity,  education 
was  neceffary,  and  where  the  people  had  a  Ihare 
it  was  the  moft  generally  pra6tifcd  ;  but  in  a  fim- 
ple  government  it  never  was  general.  In  Sparta  it 
was  far  from  being  general ;  it  was  confined  to  youth 
of  family  ;  fo  it  was  under  the  ariftocracy  in  Rome  : 
and  although  we  have  no  examples  of  fimple  de- 
mocracy to  recur  to,  v;e  need  only  conhder,  thaC 
the  n^ajority  muft  be  ignorant  and  poor  5  and  re- 
colleft  the  murmurs  and  oppofition  made  by  num- 
bers of  the  loweft  clafTes,  who  are  often  joined  fof 
fmifler  purpofes  by  fome  men  of  confequence,  to 
be  convinced,  that  a  general  public  education 
never  can  long  exifi:  in  a  fimple  democracy  5— the 
ftinginefs,  the  envy,  and  malignity  of  the  bafe  and 
ignorant,  would  be  flattered  by  the  artful  and  de- 
figning,  and  the  education  of  every  family  lefz  to 
its  own  expence,  that  the  rich  only  might  have 
their  children  educated. 

"  To  ufe  liberty  with  moderation,  left  it  turn  Eigatk 
"  to  licentioufnefs ;  which,  as  it  is  a  tyranny  it-  Rule» 
**  felf,  fo  it  ufually  occafions  the  corruption  and 
"  converfion  of  a  free  ftate  into  monarchical 
*'  tyranny." — This  is  a  caution  to  the  people,  and 
can  do  no  harm;  but  will  do  little  more  good, 
than  "  be  ye  warmed,  and  be  ye  clothed,"  vvill 
relieve  the  wants  of  the  poor.  Le6lures,  and  fer- 
mons,  and  admonitions,  will  never  be  fufficient  tb 
make  all  men  virtuous;  political,  as  well  as  mo- 
ral, writers  and  exhortcrs  will  fpend  their  ink  and 
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out  completely  reforming  the  world,  and  reftorincr 
innocence  and  purity  to  all  mankind.  How  then 
is  the  tyranny  of"  licentioufnefs  to  be  avoided  ?  By 
the  energy  oflaws.  And  where  will  be  the  energy 
of  law,  when  a  majority  may  fet  it  afide  upon 
every  queftion  ?  Will  not  the  licentious  rich  man, 
who  has  perhaps  greater  influence  in  cledions  for 
his  licentioufnefs,  be  proteded  from  punilhment 
by  his  party  in  the  houfe  ?  Will  not  the  continual 
proftitution  of  judgment  in  the  executive  courts, 
to  the  views  of  a  political  party,  increafe  and  pro- 
pagate licentioufnefs  ?  Will  not  the  daily  profti- 
tution  of  the  executive  power,  by  beftowino-  of- 
fices, not  for  virtue  or  abilities,  but  merely  for 
party  merit,  daily  increafe  licentioufnefs  ?  Will 
not  the  appropriation  of  the  public  money  to 
cleftions  ingreafe  the  means  of  debauchery  among 
the  vicious  ?  Will  not  the  minor  party  be  necef- 
fitated  to  imitate  the  majority  in  thefc  practices  as 
much  as  poiTible,  in  order  to  keep  themfelves  xn 
any  hopes  ?  When  their  hopes  are  gone,  they  muft 
join  the  other  fide  in  worfhipping  the  fame  idols, 
who  then  become  complete  dcfpots.  In  our  au- 
thor's plan  of  government,  then,  his  caution 
againft  licentioufnefs  will  be  throvvn  away  ;  but  in 
a  mixed  government  it  will  be  extremely  ufeful. 
The  laws  may  be  made  to  concur  with  fermons, 
and  the  fcourge,  the  pillory,  and  the  gallows,  may 
enforce  the  precepts  of  moral  writers  :  the  ma- 
giftrate  may  be  a  terror  to  evil  doers,  and  a  praife 
to  them  that  do  well,  inftead  of  being  a  terror 
only  to  the  minority,  and  a  praife  to  "thofe  Vv'ho 
©pprefs  them.  As  cautions  and  admonitions, 
therefore,  are  undoubtedly  ufeful  in  a  government 
truly  free,  though  idle  and  trifling  in  a  fimple  de- 
mocracy, lee  us  proceed  to  confider  thofe  of  our 
author* 
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His  firft  caution  under  this  eighth  rule  of  po-  y\t9l 
licy  is,  "  It  is  above  all  things  neceffary  to  avoid  Cautioa. 
**  civil  diflenfions  i"  and  **  the  uttermoft  remedy 
**  is  not  to  be  ufed  upon  every  diftemper  or  de^ 
"  fault  of  thofe  that  fliall  be  intrufted   with  the 
"  people's  povi^er  and  authority."     How  charming 
it  is  for  brothers  to  live  in  harmony  !  The  fmalkft 
things  increaf"  by  concord  !   How  many  beautiful 
fcntimcnts,  in  heavenly  numbers,  from  writers  fa- 
cred   and  profane,  might  be  faid  or  fung  in  ho- 
nour of  peace,  concord,  harmony,  and  brotherly- 
love  !   Repetitions  of  them  from  age  to  age  have 
been  made,  no  doubt,  to  the  edification  and  com- 
fort of  many  3    but,  alas  !    diilcniions  ftill   exill, 
and  daily  arife,  in  every  nation,  ciry,  village,  and, 
I  fear,  I   may   add  family,  in   the  whole  world. 
Something  more  efficacious,  then,  than  moral  fong, 
ingenious  fable,  philofophic  precept,  or  Chriftian 
ordinance,  with   reverence  be  it  fpoken,  m^uft  be 
employed  in  fociety,  or  diiTenfions  will  fcill  ravage 
and  defolate  the  world.     In  a  fimple  democracy 
the  citizens  vvill  not  all  think  alike  j  various  fyf- 
tems  of  policy  will  be  approved  by  different  per- 
fons;  parties  will   be  formed^  even  with  the  befr 
intentions,  and  from   the  purefi:  motives  ;  others 
will  be  formed  from  private  views  and  fiom  bafc 
motives:   the  majority  m.uft  decide,  and,  to  ob- 
tain this,  the  good  Vv'ill   be  obliged  to  unire  with 
the  bad,  and   probably  there  will   be  no  circle  or 
combination,  no  club  or  party  in  the  houfe,  but 
will  be  compofed  partly  of  difintereded  mien,  and 
partly  by  intereiled  ones,   partly  by  the  virtuous, 
and  partly  by  the  vicious ;  honefl  men  and  knaves^ 
wife    men    and    fools,    will  be    kneaded   together 
in  every   mafs.      Out   of  the  coliifions  of   thefe 
diffenfions  unavoidably  grow,  and  therefore  feme 
provilion  muft  be  made  to  decide  them.     An  up- 
8  right 
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right  independent  tribunal,  to  judge  of  contro" 
verfics,  is  indifpenfable ;  and  an  upright,  inde- 
pendent, judiciary  tribunal,  in  a  finnple  democracy, 
is  impoflible.  The  judges  cannot  hold  their  com- 
millions  but  durante  bene  placito  of  the  majority; 
if  a  law  is  made,  that  their  comniifTions  fliall  be 
quamdiu  fe  bene  geflerint,  this  may  be  repealed 
whenever  the  majority  will,  and,  without  repealing 
it,  the  majority  only  are  to  judge  when  the  judges 
behave  amifs,  and  therefore  have  them  always  at 
mercy.  When  difputes  arife  between  the  rich  and 
poor,  the  higher  and  the  lower  claffes,  the  majo- 
rity in  the  houfe  raufl:  decide  them  ;  there  is  no 
pofTibility,  therefore,  of  having  any  fixed  rule  to 
fettle  difputes  and  compofe  contentions  :  but  in 
a  mixed  government  the  judges  cannot  be  dif- 
placed  but  by  the  concurrence  of  two  branches, 
who  are  jealous  of  each  other,  and  can  agree  in 
nothing  but  juftice  j — the  houfe  mud  accufe,  and 
the  fenate  condemn;  this  cannot  be  without  a 
formal  trial,  and  a  full  defence.  In  the  other,  a 
judge  may  be  removed,  or  condemned  to  infamy, 
without  any  defence,  or  hearing,  or  trial.  This 
part  of  our  author's  caution,  then,  is  vain,  ufelefs, 
and  idle,  in  his  own  form  of  government,  but 
wife,  ju  11,  and  excellent,  in  a  government  pro- 
perly mixed  :  fuch  cautions  are  provided  by  the 
conflitution  itfeif,  that  civil  difienfions  can  fcarcely 
ever  arife ;  or,  if  they  do,  may  be  eafily  com- 
pofed.  -         - 

The  other  part  of  the  caution,  "  that  the -tit"*- 
"  termoft  rem.edy  is  not  to  be  ufed  upon  every 
*' diftemper  or  default  of  thofe  that  (hall  be  in--  > 
"  trufted  with  the  people's  power  and  authority/*^*  - 
is,  in  a  fimple  democracy,  totally  ufelefs  arid  im- 
practicable. There  is  no  other  remedy  but  the 
uttermoft    for    any   diftemper    or    default:    the 
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courts  of  juflice,  being  tools  of  the  majority,  will 
give  no  remedy  to  any  of  the  minority  j  peti- 
tions and  remonftrances  to  the  houfc  itfelf,  againft 
its  own  proceedings,  will  be  defpifcd  or  refented  ; 
fo  that  there  can  be  abfolutely  no  remedy  but  in 
arms,  or  by  the  enormity  of  tumult,  diflTenfion,  and 
fedition,  which  I  fuppofe  are  meant  by  "  the  utter- 
"  molt  remedy." 

It  is  very  true,  as  our  author  fays,  ^'  if  one  in- 
'^  convenience  happen  in  government,  the  correc- 
**  tion   or   curing  of  it  by  violence  introduceth  a 
''   thoufand  ;   and  for  a  man  to  think  civil  war  or 
"  the  fword  is  a  way  to  be  ordinarily  ufed  for  the   • 
"  recovery  of  a  fick  ftate,  it  were  as  great  a  mad- 
"  nefs  as  to  give  flrong  waters  in  a  high  fever; 
"  or  as  if  he  fhall  let  himfclf  blood  in  the  heart  to 
"  cure  the  aching  of  his  head."     This  is  perfeflly 
juft,  and   exprelfed  with  great  beauty,  propriety, 
and  force:  yet   it   is  certain,  that  a  member  of 
the  minor  party,  in  Nedham's  and  Turgot's  govern- 
ment, has  no  chance  for  any  other  remedy  ;   and 
even  this  is  often  as  defperate  as  it  is  always  dread«: 
ful,  becaufe  the  weaker  mud  attack  the  ftronger. 
If  the  only  expedient  to  "confute  the  arguments" 
againft  fuch  a  coUeclion  of  authority  in  one  centre 
be,  that  fuch  a  people  "  give  them  the  lye  by  a 
**  difcreet  and  moderate  behaviour  in  all  their  pro- 
"  ceedings,  and  a  due  reverence  of  fuch  as   they 
*'  have  once   elefted  and  made  their  fuperiors," 
thefe  arguments  v,?ill  never  be  confuted,  and  the 
caufe  of  liberty  is  defperate ;  becaufe  it  is  as  def- 
perate  to   expe6t  that    a   majority   uncontrouled 
^ould  behave  always  difcreetly  and  moderately,  as 
to  expe6t  that  ail  men  will  be  wife  and  good. 

Our  author's  criterion  for  determining  the  cafes 
in  which  the  people  (in  whom  "  all  majefty  and 
"  authority  fundamentally  refides,  being  only  mi- 
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"  niflerially  in  their  truftees  or  reprefentatives) 
**  may  ufe  fliarp  and  quick  remedies  for  the  cure 
*'  of  a  commonwealth,"  is  very  judicious,  and  has 
been  the  rule  in  all  Englifh  revolutions  fince— 
**  in  fuch  cafes  only  as  are  manifcll  intrenchments, 
"  either  in  defign  or  in  being,  by  men  of  power, 
"  upon  the  fundamentals  or  elTentials  of  their  li- 
"  berty,  without  which  liberty  cannot  confift:."— -. 
This  rule  is  common  to  him  and  Milton,  and  has 
been  adopted  by  Sidney,  Locke,  Burner,  Hoad- 
ley  :  but  this  rule  is  ufelefs  in  a  fimple  democracy. 
The  minority  have  no  chance  for  juftice  in  fmaller 
cafes,  becaufe  every  department  is  in  the  hands  of 
their  enemies ;  and  when  the  tyranny  arrives  at 
this  laft  extremity,  they  have  no  hope,  for  aU  the 
means,  at  lead  the  moft  of  the  means,  of  quick 
and  fharp  remedies,  are  in  the  hands  of  their  ene- 
mies too;  fo  that  the  molt  defperate,  irremediable, 
and  forlorn  condition  of  liberty,  is  in  that  very 
colledlion  of  all  authority  into  one  centre,  that  our 
author  calls  "  a  right  Conftitution  of  a  Com- 
**  monwealth." 

The  inftance  brought  by  our  author  to  illuftrate 
liis  meaning,  proves  the  fiuiie  thing.  In  that  con- 
tention of  three  hundred  years  in  Rome,  between 
the  fenate  and  people,  about  the  divifion  of  the 
conquered  lands,  the  people  made  a  law  that  no 
citizen  fl^ould  poiTefs  above  five  hundred  acres  of 
land.  The  fenators  cried  it  was  an  abridgment  of 
liberty  i  the  people  cried  it  was  inconnftent  with 
liberty,  that  the  fenators  (hould  engrofs  too  much 
wealth  and  power.  Livy  fays,  "  the  people  were 
"  right,  and  the  fenators  wrong,  but  that  both  did 
"  ill  in  making  it  a  ground  of  civil  diffenfionj'*  for 
the  Gracchi,  inftead  of  finding  out  moderate  ex- 
pedients to  reduce,  the,  fenatjors  to  reafon,  proceeded 
•'•  '.  '^  p;.  -B,.t  •  with 
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with  fuch  heat  and  violence,  that  the  fenate  was 
forced  to  choofe  Sylla  for  their  general ;  which 
being  obfcrved  by  the  people,  they  alfo  raifed  aa 
army,  and  made  Marius  their  general,  and  hereia 
came  to  a  civil  war,  "  which,  through  fines,  banifli- 
*'  ment,   inhuman  cruelties  a6led  on  both   fides, 
**  defeats  in  the  open  field,  and  mafiacres  within 
**  the  city,  cofl:  the  beft  blood  and  eftates  of  the 
nobility  and  commons,    and  in   the  en,d    coft 
them  their  liberty,  for  out  of  the  root  of  this 
fprang  that  civil  war  between  Pompey  and  C^e- 
far."     All  this  again,  which   is   true  and  jufl:, 
fhews  that  our  author  had  read  the  Roman  hiftory 
with  difcernment,  and  renders  it  more  unaccount- 
able that  he  fhould  have  perverted  fo  much  good 
fenfe  and  learning  to  fupport  a  fantaftical -image, 
that  he  muft  have  feen  could  not  endure.     The  ex- 
ample in  queftion  fliews  more  than  the  impraftica- 
bility  of  liberty  in  a  fimple  democracy;  it  fhews 
the  imperfeflion  of  a   mixture  of  two  powers,  a 
fenate  and  people.     In  a  fimple  democracy,  what- 
ever difpute   arifes,   whether  about  a  divifion  of 
lands,  or  any  thing  elfe,  muft  be  decided  by  the 
majority  ;  and  if  their  decree  is  unjuil,  there  is  n.o 
remedy  but  to  appoint  Sylla  and  Marius  generals,        ^ 
In  the  Roman  mixture  of  two   powers  there  is  no 
remedy  to  decide  the  difpute,  but  to  appoint  Sylla 
and  Marius,  Pompey  and  Caefar ;  but  when  there 
are  three  branches,  after  two  have  offered  all  pof- 
fible  arguments,  and  cannot  agree,   the  third  has 
only  to  confider  which  is  neareit  juftice,  and  joia 
with  that,  to  decide  the  controverfy  and  reftore  the 
peace.     It  fhall  readily  be  granted,  that  the  civil 
War  between  Marius  and  Sylla  was  needlefs,  and 
about  an  objefl:  which  did  not  immediately  affect 
the  fundamentals  of  the  conllitution ;  yet   indi- 
reftly  it  did  -,  and  the  fa<5t  is,  that  the  ftruggle  now 
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beoan  to  be  ftrious  which  fhould   be  mafler.     It 
was  no  longer  a  qucflion,  whether  the  fenate  (hould 
be  reitrained,  but  whether  the  people   fhould   be 
niafters.    The  army  under  Pompey  was  neceflary. 
Why  ?  To  prevent  the  people  from  being  mafters, 
and  to  defend  the  exiftence   of  the  fenate.     The 
people  indeed   were   already  mailers,   and   would 
have  an  idol.     The  inftance  of  Charles  the   Firft 
may  be  equally  applicable ;  but  thofe  times  afford 
as  melancholy  ah  example  of  a  dominatio  plebis,  as 
they  do  a  fuccefsful  one  of  refinance  to  a  tyrant. 
But  if  any  one  thinks  thefe  examples  and  cautions, 
without  a  balance  in  the  conftitution,  will  inftrufl 
people  how  to  demean  themfelves,  and  avoid  licen- 
tioufnefs,  tumult,  and  civil  difienfion,   and  in  all 
"  the  neceffary  points  of  prudence   and  forbear- 
?'  ance  which   ought  to  take  place  in   refpeft  of 
*'  fuperiors,   till  it  fliall  evidently   appear  unto  a 
"  people,  that  there  is  a  dcfign  on  foot  to  furprife 
"  and  feize  their  liberties,"   he  will  be  miferably 
miftaken.     In  a  fiinple  democracy  they'  will  rife  in 
arms,  a  thoufand  times,  about  common  affairs  of 
meum  and  tuum,  between   the  major  and   minor 
party,  before  any  fundamental  attack  fliall  be  made 
on  the  conftitution. 

liecond  "  That  in  all  eleftions  of  magiftrates,  they  have 

tauuof.>    <*  an   efpecial    eye  upon   the   public,  in   making 

*'  choice  of  fuch  pcrlbns  only   as   have  appeared 

"  moft  eminent   and   active  in  the  eftablilliment 

"  and  love  of  freedom." 

But  fuppofe  any  of  the  people  fhould  love  their 
friends  better  than  liberty,  and  themfelves  better 
than  the  public,  as  nine  tenths  of  the  people  did 
in  the  purefb  moments  of  Grecian  and  Roman  li- 
berty, even  when  Ariftides  appeared  as  a  rare  phas- 
nornenon  in  one,  and  Cincinnatus  in  the  other  ?  In 
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uch  cafe  they  will  vote  for  their  friends,  though 
royalifts,  papiih,  malignants,  or  call  them  by  what 
name  you  will.  In  our  author's  "  Right  Confti- 
"  tution"  many  will  vote  for  a  treat,  many  for  a 
job,  fome  for  exemption  from  punifhment  for  a 
crime,  fome  for  a  monopoly,  and  fome  for  the  pro- 
mile  of  an  office.  This  will  not  be  virtuous,  but 
how  can  you  help  that  ? 

"  In  the  hands  of  thole,"  fays  our  author,  "  who 
"  have  appeared  moft  eminent  and   active   in  the 
"  eftablilliment  of  freedom,  may  be  fafely  placed 
^'  the  guardianfhip  of  liberty;    becaufe   fuch  men 
"  have  made  the  public  intereft  and  their  own  all 
*'  one,  and  therefore  will  neither  betray  nor  defert 
'-^  it  in  profperity  or  adverfity."     This  was  mo- 
deftly  befpeaking  unlimited  confidence  for  Oliver 
Cromwell  and  his  alTociates;   and  fuch  blind,  rafli 
confidence  has  furrendered  the  liberties  of  all  na- 
tions :  but  it  is  not  the  language  nor  the  maxim  of 
liberty  j   her  univerfal  precept  lliould  be,  truft  not 
to  human  nature^  without  a  controuly  the  conduct  of 
my  caufe.     To  lay  it  down  "  as  a  certain  rule,  that 
*'  if  any  perfon  be  admitted  into  power  that  loves 
**  not  the  commionwealth  above  all  confiderations, 
**  fuch  a  man  is  every  man's  money  ;  any  flate- 
^'^  mierchant  may   have   him  for  a  fa6lor  ;  and  for 
^'  good  confideration  he  will  often  make  returns 
"  upon  the  public  intereft,  have  a  flock  going  ia 
*'  every  party,  and  v/ith  men  of  every  opinion  ; 
*'  and,  if  occafion  ferve,  truck  with  the  common 
"  enemy   and  commonwealth  both  together,"  is 
perhaps  to  rely  upon  a  patriotifm  that  never  ex- 
ifted  in  any  whole  nation.     It  is  to  be  feared  the 
commonwealth  would  fuffer  in  mofb  countries  :  but 
admitting  fo  exalted  an  opinion  of  the  patriotifm 
of  any  given  country,  it  will  ftill  remain  true,  that 
there  will  be  differences  of  fentiment  concerning 
I  i  3  the 
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the  good  of  the  commonwealth  ;  and  the  parties 
formed  by  thefe  divifions,  if  uncontrouled,  will 
have  all  the  ill  confequences  that  have  been  point- 
ed out.  The  more  fincerely  parties  love  the  re- 
public, with  fo  much  the  more  ardour  will  they 
purfue  their  own  notions  of  its  good.  Ariftotle's 
opinion,  in  the  firlt  book  of  his  Politics,  *'  Per 
"  negligentiarn  mutatur  flatus  reipublics",  cum  ad 
''  poteftaces  allumuncur  illi  qui  prefentem  ftatum 
''  non  amant ;  the  form  of  a  commonwealth  is 
*•*  then  altered  by  negligence,  when  thofe  men  are 
taken  into  power  who  do  not  love  the  prefent 
eftablifhment,"  may  be  well  founded  ;  and  yet  it 
may  not  follow  that  it  is  fafe  to  trufl  omnipotence 
to  thofe  who  are  well  affecfled,  nay  even  to  thofe 
who  really  love  the  commonwealth  above  all  other 
things,  and  prefer  her  good  to  their  own,  lince 
that  charafter  may  change,  and  thofe  virtues 
too  may  not  be  accompanied  vi^ith  fo  many  motives 
and  fo  many  advantages  of  information,  in  what 
the  good  of  the  public  confifts,  as  may  be  had  in 
a  divifion  and  mixture  of  powers.  It  is  a  good 
Tule  "  to  avoid  thofe  who  hate  the  commonwealth, 
"  and  thofe  who  are  neutral  and  indifferent  about 
"  it ;"  and  no  doubt  moft  of  the  broils,  tumults, 
and  civil  dillenfions,  in  free  ftates,  have  been 
-  occafioned  by  "  the  ambitious,  treacherous,  and 
"  indirefl  practices  of  fuch  perfons  admitted  into 
**  power,  as  have  not  been  firm  in  their  hearts  to 
"  the  interefts  of  liberty."  But  how  fiiall  the 
people  know  whofe  heart  will  ftand  the  trial,  when 
fo  many  people  have  been  difappointed  before 
them  ?  Rome  is  again  quoted  as  an  example;  and 
the  fenate  are  faid  to  have  garbled,  perplexed,  and 
turmoiled  the  people's  affairs,  concernments,  and 
underftandings :  but  although  this  is  true,  it  is 
equally  fo  that  the  people  perple^jed  their  own  af- 
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fairs,  and  thofe  of  the  fenate  too. — You,  who  have 
pardoned  already  fo  many  digreffions,   will  eafily 
excufe  another  in  this  place.     The  words  virtue 
and  patriotifm  might  have  been  enumerated  among 
thofe  of  various  and  uncertain  fignjAcation.  Mon- 
tefquieu's  Spirit  of  Laws  is  a  very  ufeful  collec- 
tion of  materials  •,  but  is  it  too  irreverent   to  fay 
that  it  is  an  unfinifhed  work  *  ?     He  defines  a  re- 
publican government  to  be  *'  that  in  which  the 
**  body,  or  only  a  part  of  the  people,  is  pofTefTed 
*^  of  the  fupreme  power  f."     This  agrees  with 
Johnfon's  definition,  **  a  ftate  in  which  the  govern- 
*'  ment  is  more  than  one." — "  When  the  body  of 
the  people,"  fiys  Montefquieu  J,  "  in  a  republic, 
are  pofiefTed  of  the  fupreme  power,  this  is  called 
a  democracy :  when  the  fupreme  power  is  lodged 
in  the  hand  of  a  part  of  the  people,  it  is  then 
an  ariflocracy."     And  again  §,  *'  it  is  the  na- 
ture of  a  republican  government,  that  either  the 
colledlive  body    of  the  people,    or   particular 
friends,  fhould   be   poiTeiTed   of  the   fovereign 
power.     In  a  popular  flate,  virtue  is  the  ne* 
eeffary  fpring  of  government  ||.  As  virtue  is  ne- 
cefTary  in  a  popular  government,  fo  it  is  necef- 
fary  alfo  under  an  ariftocracy.     True  it  is,  that 
**  in  the  latter  it  is  not  fo  abfolutely  requifite.** 
Does  this  writer  mean  that  honour  and  fear,  the 
former  of  which  he  calls  the  principle   of  monar*- 
chy,  and  the  latter  of  defpotifm,  cannot  exift  in  a 
republic  ?  or  that  they  are  not  neceffary  ?     Fear, 
furely,  is  neceffary   in   a  republican  government : 
there  can  be  no  government  without  hopes  and 
fears.  Fear  then,  in  truth,  is  at  leaft  one  principle 

*  Cell  !e  portefeuille  d'un  homme,  d'efprit,  qui  a  ete  jcttC 
par  le  fenetre  et  ramafTeepar  des  fots,  faid  Voltaire, 
t  Spirit  of  Laws,  book  ii.  c.  i.  %  B.ii.  C.  a. 
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in  every  kind  of  government,  in  the  fimpleft  de- 
mocracy as  well  as  the  fimpleft  defponifm.  This 
arrangement,  fo  exa(5t  and  fyftematical  in  appear- 
,  ance,  and  which  has  been  celebrated  as  a  difcovery 
of  the  principles  of  all  government,  is  by  no  means 
iatisfaftory,  fince  virtue  and  honour  cannot  be  ex- 
cluded from  defpotifms,  nor  fear  nor  virtue  from 
monarchies,  nor  fear  nor  honour  from  republics; 
but  at  leaft  it  is  apparent  that  in  a  republic,  confti- 
tuted  as  we  propofe,  the  three  principles  of  fear, 
honour,  and  virtue,  unite  and  produce  more  union 
among  the  citizens,  and  give  greater  energy  to  the 
laws. — But  not  to  enlarge  on  this,  let  us  proceed 
to  the  enquiry,  what  is  virtue  ?  It  is  not  that  claf- 
fical  virtue  which  we  fee  perfonified  in  the  choice 
of  Hercules,  and  v.'hich  the  ancient  philofophers 
fummed  up  in  four  v;ords,  prudence,  juftice,  tem- 
perance, and  fortitude.  It  is  not  Chriftian  virtue, 
lb  much  more  fublinr.e,  which  is  fummarily  com- 
prehended in  univerfal  benevolence.  What  is  it 
then  ?  According  to  Montefquieu  *,  it  Ihould 
feem  to  be  merely  a  negative  quality;  the  abfence 
only  of  ambition  and  avarice:  and  he  thinks  that 
what  he  thus  advances  is  confirmed  by  the  unani- 
mous teltimony  of  hiftorians.  But  is  this  matter 
well  confidered?  Look  over  the  hiftory  of  any 
republic,  and  can  you  find  a  period  in  it,  in  which 
ainbition  and  avarice  do  not  appear  in  very  ftrong 
charaders,  and  in  which  ambitious  men  were  not 
the  moft  popular.  In  Athens,  Pififtratus  and  his 
.fucce!T,)rs  were  more  popular,  as  well  as  ambitious, 
than  Solon,  Themilloc  it  r,  than  Ariftides,  &c.  In 
.I^pnje,.  under  the  kings,  the  eternal  plots  of  the 
..  nohl'TS  againft  rhe  lives  of  the  kings,  to  ufurp  their 
:;i;Gnes,  are  proofs  of  an  ardent  and  unbridled  am- 
..\|3iticn.  Nay,  if  we  attentively  examine  the  moft 
*  Jcok  iii,  c,  3, 
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virtuous  charafters,  we Ihall  find  unequivocal  marks 
of  an  ardent  ambition.  The  elder  Brutus,  Ca- 
millus,  Regulus,  Curius,  i^milius,  Cato,  all  dilco- 
ver  an  ambition,  a  third  of  glory,  as  ftrong  as  that 
of  Csfar:  an   honourable  ambition,  an  ambition  * 

governed  by  juftice,  if  you  will  ;   but  an  ambition 
Hill.  But  there  is  not  a  period,  in  Athenian  or  Ro- 
man annals,  when  great  charaders  did  not  appear 
afluated   by  ambition  of  another  kind  ;  an  unjuft 
and   diflionourable  ambition  :   fuch  as  Pifiuracus, 
Themiftocles,    Appius   Claudius,    &:c.  and    thefe 
charafters   were   always   more    popular    than    tiic 
others,  and  were  fupported  chiefly  by  plebeians, 
not  fenates  and  patricians.     If  the  abfence  of  ava- 
rice is  necelTary  to  republican  virtue,  can  you  find 
any  age  or  country  in  which  republican  virtue  has 
exified  ?     That  fingle  chara6lers,  or  a  few  among 
the  patricians,  haveexided,  who  were  exempt  from 
avarice,   has   been  already  admitted  j    but  that  a 
moment  ever  exifted,  in  any  country,  where  pro- 
perty was  enjoyed,  when   the  body  of  the  people 
were  univerlally  or  even  generally  exempted  from 
avarice,  is  not  eafy  to  prove.     Every  page  of  the 
hiftory  of  Rome  appears  equally  marked  with  am- 
bition and  avarice  J  and  the  only  difference  appears 
in  the  means  and   objeds.     in  fome  periods  the 
nation  was  extremely  poor,  in  others  immenfely 
rich  ;  but  the  paffions  exifted  in  all  j  and  the  Ro- 
man foldiers  and  common  people  were  for  ever 
quarrelling  Vv'ith  their  moft  virtuous  generals,  for 
refufing  to  indulge  their  avarice,  by  diftributing 
the  fpoils  among  them,  and  for  loving  the  public 
too   well,   by  putting  the  booty  into  the  public 
treafury.  Shall  we  fay  then  that  republican  virtue  is 
nothing  but  fimple   poverty ;    and  that  poverty 
slone  can  fupport  fuch  a  government  ?    But  Mon- 
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•tefquieu  tells  us*,  virtue  in  a  republic,  is  a  love 
of  the  republic ;  virtue  in  a  democracy,  is  love  of 
the  democracy  :  and  why  might  he  not  have  faid, 
that  virtue  in  a  monarchy,  is  a  love  of  the  monar- 
*  chy;  in  a  defpotifm,  of  the  dcfpot ;  in  a  mixed 

government,  of  the  mixture  ?  Men  in  general 
love  their  counrry  and  its  government.  Can  it  be 
proved  that  Athenians  loved  Athens,  or  Romans 
Rome,  more  than  Frenchmen  love  France,  or  En- 
giilTimen  their  iiland  ?  There  are  two  principal 
caufcs  of  difcrimination.— The  tirfi:  is,  the  great- 
nefs  or  fmallnefs  of  the  iiatc.  A  citizen  of  a  fmall 
republic,  who  knows  every  man  and  every  houfe 
in  it,  appears  generally  xo  have  the  ftrongeft  at- 
tachment to  it,  becaufe  nothing  can  happen  in  it 
that  does  not  intereil  and  affect  his  feelings  :  but 
in  a  great  nation,  like  France  (^i  England,  a  man 
is  as  it  v^rere  loll  in  the  crowd ;  there  are  very 
few  perfons  that  he  knows,  and  few  events  that 
will  much  afi'ecl  him  i  yet  you  will  find  him  as 
much  attached  to  his  circle  of  friends  and  know- 
ledge as  the  inhabitant  of  the  fmall  flate, — The 
iecond  is,  the  goodnefs  or  badnefs  of  the  conditu- 
tion,  the  climate,  foil,  &c.  Other  things  being 
equal,  that  conllitution,  whofe  bleffings  are  the 
moll  felr,  will  be  mod  beloved  ;  and  accordingly 
we  find,  that  governments  the  befl  ordered  and  ba- 
lanced have  been  rnoft  beloved,  as  Sparta,  Athens, 
.^  Carthage,  Rome,  and  England,  and  we  might  add 
Elolland,  for  there  has  been,  in  pradice  and  efi^e(5l, 
a  balance  of  three  powers  in  that  country,  though 
not  fufFiciently  defined  by  law.  Moral  and  Chrif- 
tian,  and  political  virtue,  cannot  be  too  much  be- 
ioved,  pra6lifed,  or  rewarded  ;  but  to  place  liberty 
on  that  foundation  only  would  not  be  lafe  :  but 
*  Book  V.  c.  2,  3<. 
f  it 
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it  may  be  well  quedioned,  whether  love  of  th<* 
body  politic  is  preoifely  moral  or  Chriftian  vir. 
tue,  which  requires  juftice  and  benevolence  to 
enemies  as  well  as  friends,  and  to  other  nations 
as  well  as  our  own.  It  is  not  true,  in  fa6V,  that 
any  people  ever  exifted  who  loved  the  public 
better  than  themfelves,  their  private  friends, 
neighbours,  &:c.  and  therefore  this  kind  of  virtue, 
this  fort  of  love,  is  as  precarious  a  foundation  for 
liberty  as  honour  or  fear:  it  is  the  laws  alone 
that  really  love  the  country,  the  public,  the  whole 
better  than  any  part  j  and  that  form  of  govern- 
ment which  unites  all  the  virtue,  honour,  and 
fear  of  the  citizens,  in  a  reverence  and  obedience 
to  the  laws,  is  the  only  one  in  which  liberty  can 
be  fecure,  and  all  orders,  and  ranks,  and  parties, 
compelled  to  prefer  the  public  good  before  their 
own  ; — that  is  the  government  for  which  we  plead. 
The  firft  magiftrate  may  love  himfelf,  and  family, 
and  friends,  better  than  the  public,  but  the  laws, 
fupported  by  the  fenate,  commons,  and  judges, 
will  not  permit  him  to  indulge  it  j  the  fenate  may 
love  themfelves,  their  families,  and  friends,  more 
than  the  public,  but  the  firft  magiftrate,  com- 
mons, and  judges,  uniting  in  fupport  of  public 
law,  will  defeat  their  projefls ;  the  common  peo- 
ple, or  their  reprefentatives,  may  love  themfelves 
and  partial  connections  better  than  the  whole,  but 
the  firft  magiftrate,  fenate,  and  judges,  can  fup- 
port the  laws  againft  their  enterprizes ;  the 
judges  may  be  partial  to  men  or  factions,  but  the 
three  branches  of  the  legiflature,  united  to  the 
executive,  v>^ill  eafily  bring  them  back  to  their 
duty.  In  this  way,  and  in  no  other,  can  our  au* 
thor's  rule  be  always  obferved,  "  to  avoid  all  who 
*'  hate  the  commonwealth,  and  thofe  who  art 
*^^  neutral  and  indifferent  about  it." 

Montefquieu 
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■  Montefquieu  adds  *,  "  a  love  of  democracy  is 
*' thaf  of  equality."  But  what  paffion  is  this? 
Every  man  hates  to  have  a  fuperior,  but  no  man 
is  willing  to  have  an  equal ;  every  man  defires  to 
be  fuperior  to  all  others.  If  the  meaning  is,  that 
every  citizen  loves  to  have  every  other  brought 
dov/n  to  a  level  with  himfelf,  this  is  fo  far  true, 
but  is  not  the  whole  truth  :  when  every  man  is 
brought  down  to  his  level,  he  willies  them  de- 
preffed  below  him  j  and  no  man  will  ever  acknow- 
ledge himfelf  to  be  upon  a  level  or  equality  witit 
others,  till  they  are  brought  down  lower  than 
him. — -Montefquieu  fubjoins,  "  a  love  of  the  de- 
*•  mocracy  is  likewife  that  of  frugality."  This  is 
another  paflion  not  eafily  to  be  found  in  human 
nature.  A  paffion  for  frugality,  perhaps,  never 
cxifted  in  a  nation,  if  it  ever  did  in  an  indivi- 
dual. It  is  a  virtue  :  but  reafon  and  refiedion 
prove  the  neceOity  and  utility  of  this  virtue;  and, 
after  all,  it  is  admired  and  efteemed  more  than 
beloved.  But  to  prove  that  nations,  as  bodies, 
are  never  actuated  by  any  fuch  paffion  for  fruga- 
lity, it  is  fufficient  to  obfcrve,  that  no  nation  ever 
practifed  it  but  from  necelTity.  Poor  nations 
only  are  frugal,  rich  ones  always  profufe  ;  except- 
ing only  fome  few  inftances,  when  the  pafiion  of 
avarice  has  been  artfully  cultivated,  and  became 
the  habitual  national  character :  but  the  pafTion  of 
avarice  is  not  a  love  of  frugality.  Is  there,  or  is 
.there  not,  any  folid  foundation  for  thefe  doubts  ? 
Mufl  we  bow  v/ith  reverence  to  this  great  mafter 
of  laws,  or  may  v;e  venture  to  fufpeft  that  thefe 
doctrines  of  his  are  fpun  from  his  imagination  ? 
Before  he  delivered  fo  many  grave  leffons  upon 
c!emocra<:ies,  he  would  have  done  well  to  have 

*  Spirit  of  Laws,  book  v.  chap.  3. 
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ftown  when  or  where  fuch  a  government  exifted. 
Until  fome  one  Hiall  attempt  this,  one  may  ven- 
ture to  fufpeft  his  love  of  equality,  love  of  fru- 
gality, and  love  of  the  democracy,  to  be  fantafti- 
cal  paflions,  feigned  for  the  regulation  and  ani* 
mation  of  a  government  that  never  had  a  more 
folid  exiftence  than  the  flying  ifland  of  Lagado. 

Suppofc  we  fliould  venture  to  advance  the  fol- 
lowing propofitions,  for  further  examination  and 
refledion. 

1.  No  democracy  ever  did  or  can  exifi:. 

2.  If,  however,  it  were  admitted,  for  argu- 
ment fake,  that  a  democracy  ever  did  or  can 
cxift,  no  fuch  paiTion  as  a  love  of  democracy, 
ftronger  than  felf-love,  or  fuperior  to  the  love  of 
private  intereft,  ever  did,  or  ever  can,  prevail  ia 
the  minds  of  the  citizens  in  general,  nor  of  a  ma-. 
jority  of  them,  nor  in  any  party  or  individual  of 
them. 

3.  That  if  the  citizens,  or  a  majority  of  them, 
or  any  party  or  individual  of  them,  in  adlion  and 
praflice,  preferred  the  public  to  his  private  inte- 
reft,  as  many  undoubtedly  would,  it  would  not 
be  from  any  fuch  pafTion  as  love  of  the  demo- 
cracy, but  from  reafon,  confcience,  a  regard  to 
juftice,  and  a  fenfe  of  duty  and  moral  obligation; 
or  elfe  from  a  defire  of  fame,  and  the  applaufe, 
gratitude,  and  rewards  of  the  public. 

4.  That  no  love  of  equality,  at  lead  fince 
Adam's  fall,  ever  exifted  in  human  nature,  any 
otherwife  than  as  a  defire  of  bringing  others  down 
to  our  own  level,  which  implies  a  defire  of  raifing 
ourfelves  above  rthem,  or  deprefling  them  below 
us.  That  the  real  friends  of  equality  are  fuch 
from  refleftion,  judgment,  and  a  fenfe  of  duty, 
not  from  any  palTion,  natural  or  artificial,  ii 

5.  That  no  love  of  frugality  ever  exifted  as  a 

pafiion, 
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pafnon,  but  always  as  a  virtue,  approved  by  ^t^\^ 
and  long  reflexion,  as  ufeful  to  individuals  as 
well  as  the  democracy. 

6.  That  therefore  the  dennocracy  of  Montef- 
quieu,  and  ics  principle  of  virtue,  equality,  fru^ 
gality,  &c.  according  to  his  definitions  of  them, 
are  all  mere  figments  of  the  brain,  and  delufive 
imaginations. 

7.  That  his  paiTion  of  love  of  the  democracy 
would  be,  in  the  members  of  the  majority,  only  a 
love  of  the  majority;  in  thofe  of  the  minority, 
only  a  love  of  the  minority. 

8.  That  his  love  of  equality  would  not  even 
be  pretended  towards  the  members  of  the  mino- 
rity, but  the  femblance  of  it  would  only  be  kept 
wp  among  the  members  of  the  majority. 

9.  That  the  diftindion  between  nature  and  phi- 
lolophy  is  not  enough  attended  to;  that  nations 
are  actuated  by  their  paffions  and  prejudices;  that 
^ery  few,  in  any  nation,  are  enlightened  by  philo- 
fophy  or  religion  enough  to  be  at  all  times  con- 
vinced that  it  \%  a  duty  to  prefer  the  public  to  a 
private  intereft,  and  fewer  ftill  are  moral,  ho- 
nourable, or  religious  enough  to  pra6life  fuch 
ielf-denial. 

10.  Is  not  everyone  of  thefe  propofitions  proved, 
beyond  difpute,  by  all  the  hiftories  in  this  and 
the  preceding  volumes,  by  all  the  other  hiltories 
of  the  world,  and  by  univerfal  experience.^ 

j^-'li.  Thar,  in  reality,  the  word  democracy  fig- 
nifies  nothing  more  nor  lefs  than  a  nation  or  peo- 
ple without  any  government  at  all,  and  before 
any  conftitution  is  inftituted. 

12.  That  «cvery  attentive  reader  may  perceive, 
that  the    notions   of  Montefquieu,  concerning  a 
democracy,  are  imaginations  of  his  own,  derived  ■ 
iiom  the  contemplation  of  the  reveries  of  Xenophon 

'  '  ^       _  ■  and 
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and  Plato,  concerning  equality  of  goods  and 
community  of  wives  and  children,  in  their  deliri- 
ous ideas  of  a  perfed:  comm.onweakh. 

13.  That  fuch  reveries  may  well  be  called  de- 
lirious, fince,  befides  all  the  other  arguments 
againft  them,  they  would  not  extinguifh  the  fa- 
mily fpirit,  or  produce  the  equality  propofed  ; 
becaufe,  in  fuch  a  (late  of  things,  one  man  would 
have  twenty  wives,  while  another  would  have 
none,  and  one  woman  twenty  lovers,  while  others 
would  languifli  in  obfcurity,  folitude,  and  celi- 
bacy. 

A  third  caution  is,  "  that  in  all  their  eledlons  Third 
**  of  any  into  the  fupreme  court  or  council,  they  Caution, 
*'  be  not  led  by  any  bent  of  fa6lion,  alliance,  or 
"  afFedlion,  and  that  none  be  taken  in  but  purely 
**  on  the  account  of  merit." — This  is  the  rule  of 
virtue,  wifdom,  and  jufticej  and  if  all  the  people 
were  wife  and  juft  they  v/ould  follow  it  :  but 
how  (hall  we  make  them  fo,  when  the  law  of  God, 
in  nature  and  in  revelation,  has  not  yet  effedled 
it?  Harrington  thinks,  that  advifing  men  to  be 
mannerly  at  the  public  table,  will  not  prevent 
fome  from  carving  for  themfelves  the  bell  parts, 
and  more  than  their  Ihares.  Putting  "  men  in  au- 
*'  thority  who  have  a  clear  reputation  of  tran-- 
**  fcendent  honefly  and  wifdom,  tends,  no  doubt, 
*'  to  filence  gainfayers,  and  draw  the  confent  and 
"  approbation  of  all  the  world  i*'  but  how  fiiali 
we  prevent  fome  from  getting  in,  who  are  tran- 
fcendent  only  in  craft,  hypocrify,  knavery, or  folly  ? 
The  beft  way  that  can  be  conceived  of,  furely,  is 
to  feparate  the  executive  power  from  the  legiQa- 
tive,  make  it  refpo.nfible  to  one  part  of  the  legif- 
lature,  on  the  impeachment  of  another,  for  the 
«fc  of  its  power  of  appointment  to  offices,  and 

to         • 
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to  appoint  two  afTemblies  in  the  legiOature,  that 
the  errors  of  one  may  be  corre(5ted  by  the  other. 

'm?rth  "  To  avoid  falfe  charges,  accufatlons,  and  ca- 

L'aGtion.  fc  lumniations,  againft  perfons  in  authority,  which 
"  are  the  greateft  abufes  and  blemifhes  of  liberty, 
**  and  have  been  the  moft  frequent  caufes  of  tu- 
*^  mult  and  diflenfion  ;"  though  "  it  is  the  fecret 
"  of  liberty,  that  all  magiftrates  and  public  ofH- 
*'  cers  be  kept  in  an  accountable  ftate,  liable  to 
**  render  an  account  of  their  behaviour  and  ac- 
'  '*  tions,  and  that  the  people  have  freedom  to  accufe 
"  whom  they  pleafe." — Difficult  as  it  is  to  recon- 
cile thefe  neceffary  rules  in  a  free  governmentj 
■where  an  independent  grand  jury  protects  the  re- 
putation of  the  innocent,  and  where  a  fenate  judges 
of  the  accu rations  of  the  commons,  how  can  it  be 
done  in  a  fimple  democracy,  where  a  powerful  ma- 
jority, in  a  torrent  of  popularity,  influences  the 
appointment  of  grand  and  petit  juries,  as  well  as 
the  opinion  of  the  judges,  and  where  a  triumph- 
ant party  in  the  legillature  is  both  accufer  and 
judge  ?  Is  there  not  danger  that  an  accufer  be- 
longing to  the  minor  party  will  be  puniOied  for 
calumniation,  though  his  complaint  is  juft;  and 
that  an  accufed  of  the  minor  party  will  be  found 
guilty,  though  innocent  j  and  an  accufed  of  the 
major  party  acquitted,  though  guilty  ?  It  is  ridi- 
culous to  hope  that  magiftrates  and  public  officers 
will  be  really  refponfible  in  fuch  a  government,  or 
that  calumniations  will  be  difcount<jnanced  except 
on  one  fide  of  the  houfe.  The  oftracifms  and  pe- 
ralifms  of  antiquity,  however  well  intended  againft 
fufpedled  men,  were  foon  perverted  by  party?  and 
turned  againft  the  beft  men  and  the  leaft  fufpici- 
ous ;  and  in  the  fame  manner  it  is  obvious,  that 
rcfponfibility  and  calumniation  in  a  fimple  demo- 

.' .'    /  .,  cracy 
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cracy  will  be  mere  inflrumsnts  in  the  hands  of  the 
majority,  to  be  cmpicyed  againft  the  bed  men  of 
an  oppofite  party,  and  to  fcreen  the  worft  in  their 
own.  The  Romans,  by  tlicir  caution  to  retain  in 
full  force  and  virtue  ,that  decree  of  the  fenatej, 
called  Turpitianum,  whereby  a  fevere  fine  was  fee 
on  the  heads  of  all  calumniators  and  falfe  accu- 
fers,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  retained  the  free- 
dom of  keeping  all  perfons  accountable,  and  ac- 
cufing  whom  they  pleafed,  although  they  pre- 
ferved  their  (late  a  long  time  from  urfurpation  of 
men  in  power  on  one  Ode,  and  from  popular  cla- 
mour and  tumult  on  the  other  fide,  we  muil  re- 
member had  a  fenate  to  check  the  people,  as  well 
as  to  be  checked  by  them  j  and  yet  even  this  mix- 
ture did  not  prevent  the  Gracchi,  Marius,  Sylla^ 
and  Carfar,  from  ufurping,  nor  the  people  from 
being  tumultuous,  as  foon  as  they  obtained  even 
an  equality  with  the  fenate  :  fo  that  their  example 
cannot  convince  us  that  cither  of  thefe  rules  can 
be  obferved  in  a  fimple  democracy  j  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  a  proof  that  the  more  perfed  the  ba- 
lance of  pov/er,  the  more  exadly  both  thefe  necef- 
fary  rules  may  be  obferved. 

A'  ?[hh  caution  is,  '^  that  as  by  all  means  they  ^if^th 
"  fhould  beware  of  ingratitude  and  unhandfomc  ^^'^'^'O'^' 
returns  to  fuch  as  have  done  eminent  ferviccs 
for  the  commonwealth,  fo  it  concerns  them,  for 
the  public  peace  and  fecurity,  not  to  impofe  a 
trufc  in  the  liands^  of  any  perfon  or  perfons, 
further  than  as  they. may  take  it  back  again  ac 
pleafure.  The  reafon  is,  honores  mutant  mo- 
res. Acceflions  and' continuations  ^of  power 
expofc  the  mind  to  temptations;  theyare  fails 
too  big  for  any  bulk  of  mortality  to  freer  an 
even  courfe  by/^  How  is  this  confident  with 
Vol..  m,  K  k  whac 
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what  is  faid  under  the  head  of  the  fecond  cau-* 
tion  ?  "In  the  hands  of  fuch  as  have  appeared 
''  mod  eminent  and  a^ive  in  the  eftablifhment 
"  and  love  of  liberty,  the  giiardianfhip  of  liberty 
*'  may  be  fafely  placed,  becaofe  fuch  men  have 
"  made  the  public  intereft  and  their  own  all  one, 

'  *'   and  therefore  will    never   betray  nor  defert  it^ 

'*  in  profperity  or  adverfuy."  In  fhort,  our  au- 
thor inculcates  a  confidence  and  difiidence  at  the 
Ume  time  thut  feem  irreconcileable.  Under  this 
head  he  is  diffident.  *'  The  kingdoms  of  the 
*'  world  are  baits  that  fcldom  fail  :  hone  but  he- 
*'  that  was  more  than  man  could  have  refufed 
*'  them.  How  many  Ute  ftates,  by  trufting  their 
**  own  fervants  too  far,  have  been  forced  to  re- 
*"  ceive  them  as  mafters  !  Immoderate  power 
,  **  lets  in  high  thoughts.  The  fpirit  of  ambition 
'  "  is  a  fpirit  of  giddinefs:  it  foxes  men,  makes 
''  them  drunk,  mere  fots,  non  compos  mentis^- 
■  ^'  hurried  on  without  fear  or  wit.  AH  tempta- 
''  tions  and  opportunities  of  ambition  muft  be  re- 
*'  moved,  or  there  will  arife  a  neceffity  of  tumult 
"■  and  civil  diffcniion  ;  the  common  confequence 
"  ha[h  ever  been  a  ruin  of  the  public  freedom." 
Hov/  is  it  pofiible  for  a  man  v-'ho  thinks  in  this 
manner  to  propofe  his  "  Right  Conflitution/* 
where  the  whole  authority  being  in  one  reprefcn- 
tat'ive  aOembly,  the  utrr^)!!:  latitude,  temptation, 
and   opportunity,    is  given   to   private  ambition  I 

I  ,  What  has  a  rich  and  ambitious  man  to  do,  but 
iland  candidate  for  an  eltsSlion  in  a  town  where  he- 
has  many  relations,  niuch  property,  numerous  de- 
pendants ?  There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  getting 
-cboien.  When  once  in,  he  has  a  vote  in  thedil- 
pofal  of  every  office,  the  appointment  of  every 
judge^  and  the  diftribucion  of  all  the  public  mo- 
iiey.     May  not  he  and  others  join  together  to  vote' 
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for  fuch  as  will  vote  for  them  ?  A  man  once  in, 
has  twice  as  much  power  to  gee  in  again  at  the 
next  eleflion,  and  every  day  adds  accefTions,  accu- 
mulations, and  continuations  of  power  to  him. 
"  Casfar,  who  firft  took  arms  upon  the  publit; 
*^  fcore,  and  became  the  people's  leader,  letting 
•*  in  ambitious  thoughts,  forfook  his  friends  and 
*'  principles,  and  becam.e  another  man,  and  turned 
*'  his  arms  upon  the  public  liberty/'  And  has  not 
every  nation,  and  city,  and  aiTembly,  many  Cccfara 
in  it  ?  When  private  men  look  to  the  people  for 
public  offices  and  commands,  that  is,  when   the 

Eeople  claim  the  executive  power,  they  will  at  fird 
e  courted,  then  deceived,  and  then  betrayed. 
Thus  did  Sylla  ferve  the  fenate,  and  Marius  the 
people;  thus  every  fimple  government  is  ferved  : 
but  where  the  executive  appoints,  and  the  legifla- 
tive  pay,  it  is  otherwife;  where  one  branch  of  a 
legiflative  can  accufe,  and  another  condemn,  where 
both  branches  of  legiflature  can  accufe  before  the 
executive,  private  com.m.anders  muft  always  have 
a  care  —  they  may  be  difarmed  in  an  inftant* 
Pififtratus,  Agathocles,  Cofmos,  Soderino,  Sava- 
narola,  Caftruccio,  and  Orange,  all  quoted  by  our 
author,  are  all  examples  in  point  to  fhew,  that  fim- 
ple democracies  and  unbalanced  mixtures  can 
never  take  a  trufl:  back  again,  when  once  commit- 
ted to  an  ambitious  commander.  That  this  cau- 
tion therefore  may  be  obferved,  and  truft  taken 
back  at  pleafure  when  ill  managed,  or  in  danger 
of  being  fo,  no  government  is  equal  to  the  tripar- 
tite compofition. 

The  ninth  rule  is,  *'  that  it  be  made  an  unpar-  jsj-fnt/j 
*'  donable   crime   to   incur   the    guilt  of  treafon  Rule. 
*'  againft  the  interefc  and  majefty  of  the  people. 
^*  It  was  treafon  in  Brutus's  fona  to  confpire  the 
K  k  2  *'  reftoration, 
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*^  reQoration  of  Tarquin."  So  their  father  judged 
it,  but  it  was  the  intereft  and  majerty  of  the  fenats 
here  that  v/as  held  to  be  the  interefl:  and  majefty 
of  the  people.  The  treafon  of  Melius  and  Man- 
li^iis  too  was  againft  the  majefby  of  the  fenate,  and 
in  favour  of  the  majefty  of  the  people.     The  trea- 

Jbn  of  the  Decemviri  too  was  againft  the  fenate, 
and  fo  was  that  of  Csefar.  In  Venice  too  it  is  trea- 
fon to  think  of  confpiring  with  the  people  againft 
tlie  ariftocracy,  as  much  as  it  was  in  Rome.  It 
is  treafon  to  betray  fecrcts  both  in  Venice  and  in 
Rome;  the  guilty  v.'cre  hanged  upon  a  gibber,  or 
ipurnt  alive. 

i.  No  doubt  a  fimple  democracy  would  make  it 
treafon  to  introduce  an  ariftocracy  or  a  monarchy; 
but  hov/  could  they  punifh  it,  when  the  man  who 
commits  it  has  the  army,  the  judges,  the  bifhops, 
and  a  majority  of  the  affemibly  and  people  too  at 
his  devotion  ?  How  can  fecrecy  in  a  fimple  de*' 
* .  '  m.ocracy  be  kept,  where  the  numbers  are  fo  great, 
and  where  confcituents  can  call  to  account?  or  how 
can  it  be  punifned,  when  betrayed,  when  fo  many 
will  betray  it  ;  v;hen  a  mer.nber  of  the  majority 
betrays  it,  to  ferve  the  caufe  of  the  majority  ?  "  it 
"  is  treafon  iii  Venice  for  a  fenaror  to  receive  gifts 
*'  or  penfions  from  a  foreign  prince  or  flare."  But 
a?,  according  to  the  heathen  proverb,  "  the  Gods 
*^  themfelves  may  be  taken  v/ith  gii''ts,"  how-can 
you  prevent  them  from  being  taken  by  the  ma- 
"*  joriry    in    a  fimple    democracy?    Thuanus,  who 

fays,  *'  the  king  of  France  need  not  ufe  much  la- 
*'  bour  to  purchafe  an  interefl:  with  any  prince  or 
•"  ftate  of  Italy,  unlefs  it  be  the  Venetian  repub- 

/<*'.  iic,   where  all   foreign   penfioners  and  compli- 

"  ances  are  punifhed  with  the  utmrofl:  fevcrity,  but 

'■^--^rfcape  well  enough  in  other  places,"  might  have 

added,  that  no  difficulty  would  ever  be  found  to 

' v;    ■'.  <  purchalig 
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purcliafe  an  intereft  in  a  fimple  democracy,  or  In 
any  other   fimple   uncontrouled    afiVmbly.     In   a 
liinple  democracy  no  great  fum  would  be  required 
to  purchafe  eleftions  for  proper  inftrumehts,  or 
to  purchafe  the  fuffrages  of  fome  already   in  their 
feats.     A  party  pardons  many  crimes,,   as  well  as 
leiTer  faults.     "  It  is  treafon  for  any  Venetian  fe- 
"  nator  to  have  any   private  conference  with  fo- 
"  reign  ambaOadors  and  agents  ;  and  one  article 
*'  of  charge,  which  took  oft  Barnevelt's  head,  was, 
"  that  he  held  familiarity  and  converfe  witfh  the 
"  Spanifli  ambafiador  in  time  of  war."     Although 
receiving  bribes   from   foreign  ambaffadors  ought 
to  be  punifhed  with  the  utmofi:  feveriry,  and   all 
uncommon  familiarity  with  t!iem   avoided   as  fuf- 
picious  and  difhonourable,  fuch  extremes  as   thefe 
of  Venice  and  of  Holland,  in  the   cafe  of  Barne- 
ytXt,  may  as  well  be  avoided.     But  in  a  fimple  de- 
mocracy,  it  will  be  found   next  to   impofiible  to 
prevent  foreign  powers  from  making  a  party,  and 
purchafing  an   intereft :  an   ambaffador  ivill   have 
a  right  to   treat  with  all   tlie  members,  as  parts  of 
the  fovereignty,  and  therefore  may  have  accefs  to 
thofe  who  are  leau  on  their  guard,  and  moft  eafily 
corrupted.    But  in  a  mi^iied  government,  where  the  -  . 

executive  is  by  itfelf,  the  minifters  only  can  be 
purchafed,  who,  being  few,  are  more  eafly  watch- 
ed and  puniflied  ;  befides  that  it  is  the  executive 
power  only  that  is  managed  by  minifters  j  and  this 
often  cannot  be  completed  bu  t  by  the  concur- 
rence of  the  legiflature.  The  difnculties  of  cor- 
rupting fuch  a  government  therefore  are  much 
greater,  as  both  the  legiflative,  executive,  and  ju- 
dicial power,  muft  be  all  infeftcd,  or  there  Vi'ill  be 
danger  of  detection  and  ounilhment. 
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LETTER        Vil. 

Grofvenor-Sq^uarCy  Dec.  26,  1787, 
Dear  Sir, 

IT  fhould  have  been  before  obferved,  that  the 
Weftern  empire  fell  in  the  fifth  century,  and 
the  Eadern  in  the  fifteent'i. 

Auguftulus  was  compelled  by  Odoacer,  king  of 
4;'5.  the  Heruli,  in  475,  to  abdicate  the  Weflern  empire, 
and  was  the  laft  Roman  who  pofTcffcd  the  Impe- 
rial dignity  at  Rome.  The  dominion  of  Italjir 
.  fell,  foon  afterwards,  into  the  hands  of  Throdoric 
the  Goth.  The  Eallern  empire  lafted  many  cen- 
turies afterwards,  till  it  was  annihilated  by  Ma- 
homet the  Great,  and  Conftantinople  was  taken  in 

5453*  '■^^^  y^^*"  1 453'  '•^^^^'^  interval  between  the  fall  of 
thefe  two  empires,  making  a  period  of  about  a 
thoufand  years,  is  called  The  Middle  Age*. 
During  this  term  republics  without  number  arofe 
in  Italy;  v;hiiled  upon  their  axles  or  fingle  cen-^ 
tres ;  foamiCd,  raged,  and  bur  it,  like  fo  many  wa- 
ter-fpouts  upon  the  ocean.  They  were  all  alike 
ill-conftituted ;  all  alike  miferables  and  all  ended 
in  fimilar  difgrace  and  defpotifm.  It  would  be 
curious  to  purfue  our  fubjeft  through  all  of  them 
whofe  records  have  furvived  the  ravages  of  Goths, 
Saracens,  and  bigotted  Chriftians  ;  through  thofe 
other  republics  of  Cafirile,  Arragon,  Catalonia, 
Gallicia,  and  all  the  others  in  Spain;  through 
thofe  in  Portugal';  through  the  feveral  provinces 

*  Barbeyrac's  Preface  to  his  Iliftory  of  Ancient  Treaties. 
Corps  Dipl.  torn.  xxii.  fiaiiis's  Philological  Enquiries, 
part  iii.   chap.  1. 
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that  now  compofe  the  kingdom  of  France ;  through 
thofe  in  Germany,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland, 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  &c.  But  if  fuch  a 
work  fhould  be  fufficiently  encouraged  by  the 
public  (vv'hich  is  not  probable,  for  mankind  in  ge-. 
neral  dare  not  as  yet  read  or  think  upon  Consti- 
tutions) it  is  too  extenfive  for  my  forces,  and 
ought  not  to  be  done  in  fo  m.uch  hafte.  The  pre- 
ceding Letters  have  been  produced  upon  the  fpur 
of  a  particular  occafion,  v^hich  made  it  neceffary 
to  write  and  publifh  with  precipitation,  or  it  might 
have  been  ufelefs  to  have  publifhed  at  all.  The 
whole  has  been  done  in  the  midfl  of  other  occu- 
pations, in  fo  much  hurry,  that  fcarce  a  moment 
could  be  fpared  to  correcft  the  f!:yle,  adjufl  the 
method,  pare  off  excrefojnces,  or  even  obliterate 
repetitions ;  in  all  which  refpcfts  it  ftands"^  in 
need  of  an  apology.  Tou  may  purfue  the  invefti- 
gation  to  any  length  you  pleafe.  All  nations, 
frofTi  the  beiii^inino:,  have  been  agitated  by  the 
fame  paffions.  The  principles  developed  in  thcfe 
Letters  will  go  a  great  way  in  explaining  every 
phrenomenon  that  occurs  in  the  hillory  of  govern- 
ment. The  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  and 
thofe  heavenly  bodies  whole  cxiftence  and  move- 
ments we  are  as  yet  only  permitted  faintly  to 
perceive,  do  not  appear  to  be  governed  by  laws 
more  uniform  or  certain  than  thofe  wh'ch  regu- 
late the  moral  and  political  world.  Nations  move 
by  unalterable  rules  j  and  education,  difcipline,  and 
iaws,  make  the  greateft  difference  in  their  accom- 
plifhments,  happinefs,  and  perfcdion.  It  is  the 
mafter  artift  alone  who  finiCies  his  building,  his 
pid:ure,  or  his  clock.  The  prefcnt  actors  on  the 
llage  have  been  too  little  prepared  by  tiieir  early 
views,  and  too  much  occupied,  with  turbulent 
icenes,  to  do  more  than  they  have  done:  impar- 
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tial  juftice  will  confefs,  that  it  is  aftonlOiing  they 
have  been  able  to  do  fo  much.  It  is  for  you,  and 
your  younhfi|i  companions,  to  make  yourfelves 
inafters  of  what  your  predeceflbrs  have  been  able 
to  comprehend  and  accomplifh  but  imperfeftly. 
A  profpefl  into  futurity  in  America,  is  like  con- 
templating the  heavens  through  the  telefcopes  of 
Herfchell  :  objeds,  ftupendous  in  their  magni- 
tudes and  niotions,  ftrike  us  from  all  quarters, 
and  fill  us  with  amazement !  When  we  recolleit, 
that  the  v^ifdom  or  the  folly,  the  virtue  or  the 
vice,  the  liberty  or  fervitude,  of  thofe  millions 
now  beheld  by  us,  only  as  Columbus  faw  thefe 
times  in  vifion  *,  are  certainly  to  be  influenced, 
perhaps  decided,  by  the  manners,  examples,  prin- 
ciples, and  polincal  inftitutions  of  the  prefent 
generation,  that  mind  muft  be  hardened  into  fcone 
that  is  not  melted  into  reverence  and  awe.  With 
fuch  affc6ling  fcenes  before  his  eyes,  is  there,  pan 
there  be,  a  young  American  indolent  and  incuri- 
ous j  furrendered  up  to  difllpation  and  frivolity; 
,'vain  of  imitating  the  loofcft  manners  o[  coun- 
tries, which  can  never  be  made  much  better  or 
much  w.orfe  ?  A  profligate  American  youth  muft 
be  profligate  indeed,  and  richly  merits  the  fcora 
of  all  mankind. 

The  world  has  been  too  long  abufed  with  no- 
tions, that  climiate  and  foil  decide  the  chara6lers 
"and  political  inftitutions  of  nations.  The  laws  of 
'Solon,  and  the  defpotifm  of  Mahomet,  have  ac 
different  times  prevailed  at  Athens  j  confuls,  em- 
perors, and  pontiffs,  have  ruled  at  Rome.  Can 
there  be  dell  red  a  ftronger  proof,  that  policy  and 
education  are  able  to  triumph,  over  every  difad- 
vantage  of   climate?    Mankind    have   been    ftili 

*  !3arIo\v's  Vi^on  of  Columbus. 
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more  injured  by  infmuations,  that  a  certain  celef- 
tial  virtue,  more  than  human,  has  been  neceJTary 
to  preferve  liberty.  Happin-efs,  whether  in  defpo- 
tifm  or  democracy,  whether  in  flavery  or  liberty, 
can  never  be  found  without  virtue.  The  bed  re- 
publics will  be  virtuous,  and  have  been  To ;  buc 
we  may  hazard  a  conjetture,  that  the  virtues  have 
been  the  effect  of  the  well-ordered  conftitution, 
rather  than  the  caufe  :  and  perhaps  it  v/ould  be 
impoffible  to  prove,  that  a  republic  cannot  exiil, 
even  among  highwaymen,  by  letting  one  rogue  to 
watch  another  5  and  the  knaves  themfelves  may, 
in  time,  be  made  honeft  men  by  the  ftruggle. 

It  is  now  in  our  power  to  bring  this  work  to  a 
conclufion  with  unexpefled  dignity.  In  the  courfe 
of  the  lad  fummer,  two  authorities  have  appeared, 
greater  than  any  that  have  been  before  quoted,  in' 
which  the  principles  we  have  attem.pted  to  defend 
have  been  acknowledged.  The  firfc  is,  an  Ordi- 
nance of  Congrefs,  of  the  13th  of  July  1787,  for 
the  Government  of  the  Territory  of  the  United 
States  North-weft  of  the  River  Giiio  ;  the  fcccnd 
is,  the  Report  of  the  Convention  at  Philadelphia, 
of  the  17th  of  September  1787.  The  former  con- 
federation of  the  United  States  was  formed  upon 
the  model  and  example  of  all  the  confederacies, 
ancient  and  modern,  in  which  the  fcsderal  coun- 
cil was  only  a  diplomatic  body  :  even  the  Lycian, 
v/hich  is  thought  to  have  been  the  bed,  was  no 
more.  The  miagnitude  of  territory,  tlK  popu- 
lation, the  wealth  and  commerce,  and  efpecially 
the  rapid  grovah  of  the  United  States,  have  fhewn 
fuch  a  government  to  be  inadequate  to  their 
wants  ;  and  the  new  fyftem,  which  feems  ad- 
mirably calculated  to  unite  their  interefts  and  af- 
fections, and  bring  them  to  an  uniformity  of  prin- 
ciples and  fentim.ents,  is  equally  well  combined  to 

unite 
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unite  their  wills  and  forces  as  a  fingle  nation.  A 
refult  of  accomnnodation  cannot  be  fuppofed  to 
reach  the  ideas  of  perfedion  of  any  one;  but  the 
conception  of  fuch  an  idea,  and  the  deliberate 
union  of  fo  great  and  various  a  people  in  fuch  a 
plan,  is,  without  all  partiality  or  prejudice,  if  noc 
the  greateft  exertion  of  human  underflanding,  the 
greateft  fingle  efiort  of  national  deliberation  that 
the  world  has  ever  feen.  That  it  may  be  im- 
proved is  not  to  be  doubted,  and  provifion  is 
made  for  that  purpofe  in  the  Report  itfelf.  A 
people  who  could  conceive,  and  can  adopt  it,  we 
need  not  fear  will  be  able  to  amend  it,  when,  by 
experience,  its  inconveniences  and  imperfedions^ 
^ali  be  ki:n  and  felt. 


WE 
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WE  the  People  of  the  United  States,  ia 
order  to  form  a  more  perfefl  Union,  eila- 
blifli  Juftice,  infure  domeftic  Tranquillity, 
provide  for  the  common  Defence,  pro- 
mote tfie  general  Welfare,  and  fecure  the 
Elefiings  of  Liberty  to  ourfelves  and  our 
Pofterity,  do  ordain  and  eflablilli  this 
Constitution  for  the  United  States  of 
America. 


ARTICLE       J. 

Se&.  I.    A   IX  legiflative  powers  herein  granted 
XjL  fi^^ll  be  veiled  in  a  Congreis  of  the 
United  States,  which  fhali  confift  of  a  Senate  and 
Houfe  of  Reprefentatives. 

Se5f.  2.  The  Koiife  of  Reprefentatives  lliall  be 
compofed  of  members  chofen  every  fecond  year  by 
the  people  of  the  feveral  ftates,  and  the  ele6lors 
in  each  ftate  dial!  have  the  qualifications  requifite 
for  eleftors  of  the  moil  numerous  branch  of  the 
ilate  legiflature. 

No  perfon  lliall  be  a  reprefentative  who  fl:iall 
not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  twenty-five  years, 
and  been  feven  years  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  who  (ball  nor,  when  ele6led,  be  an 
inhabitant  of  that  ftate  in  which  he  fhali  be 
chofen. 

Reprefentatives  and  direct  taxes  fhali  be  ap- 
portioned among  the  feveral  ftates  which  rnay  be 
Included  within  this  Union,  accordinp-  to  their  re- 
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fpeclive  numbers,  which  fliall  be  determined  by 
adding  to  the  whole  number  of  free  perfons,  in- 
cluding thofe  bound  to  fervice  for  a  term  of  years, 
and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three-fifths  of  all 
other  perfons.  The  a6luai  enumeration  fhall  be 
made  within  three  years  after  the  firft  meeting  of 
the  Congrefs  of  the  United  States,  and  within 
every  fubfequent  term  of  ten  years,  in  fuch  man- 
ner as  they  ihall  by  law  dired:.  The  number  of 
reprefentatives  fliall  not  exceed  one  for  every 
thirty  thoufand,  but  each  ftate  (liall  have  at  lealt 
one  reprefentative ;  and  until  fuch  enumeration 
fhall  be  made,  the  ftate  of  New-Hampfliire  fhall 
be  entitled  to  chufe  three,  MafTachufetrs  eight, 
Rhode  IQand  and  Providence  Plantations  one, 
Conneclicut  five,  New-York  fix,  New-Jerfey  four, 
Pennfyivania  eight,  Delaware  one,  Maryland  fix, 
Virginia  ten.  North- Carolina  five,  South-Carolina 
five,  and  Georgia  three. 

When  vacancies  happen  in  the  reprefentation 
from  any  ftate,  the  Executive  authority  thereof 
fhall  ifTue  writs  of  election  to  fill  fuch  vacancies. 

The  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives  fiiall  chufe  their 
Speaker  and  odier  officers  j  and  fhall  have  the  fols 
p.ower  of  impeachment. 

ScB.  3.  The  Senate  of  the  United  Srates  fliall  be 
compofcd  of  two  fenators  from  each  ftate,  chojen 
by  the  legifiature  thereof,  for  fix  years  i  and  each 
fenator  fiiall  have  one  vote. 

Im.mediately  after  they  fivall  be  afiembled  in 
confcq-Lience  of  the  firft  election,  they  fliall  be  di- 
vided as  .equally  as  may  be  into  three  clafics.  The 
feats  of  the  fenators  of  the  firft  clafs  fliall  be  vacated 
at  the  expiration  of  the  fecond  year,  of  the  fecond 
clafs  at  the  expiration  of  the  fourth  year,  and  of 
the  third  clafs  at  the  expiration  of  the  fixch  year, 
fothat  one- third  may  be  chofcn  every  fecond  year  •, 

and 
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and  if  vacancies  happen  by  refignation,  .or  other- 
wife,  durinty  the  recefs  of  the  legiflature  of  any 
Hate,  the  Executive  thereof  may  make  temporary 
appointments  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  legif- 
lature, which  fhall  then  fill  fuch  vacancies. 

No  perfon  (hall  be  a  fenator  who  fliall  not  have 
attained  to  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  been  nine 
years  a  citizen  of  the  Uni:ed  States,  and  v/ho  fhall 
not,  when  elecled,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  ftate  for 
which  he  fliall  be  chofen. 

The  Vice-Prefidenr  of  the  United  States  fhall  be 
Prelident  of  the  Senate,  but  fnall  have  no  vote, 
unlefs  they  be  equally  divided. 

The  Senate  fliall  chufe  their  other  officers,  and 
alfo  a  Prefident  pro  tempore^  in  the  abfence  of  the 
Vice-Prefident,  or  when  he  fhall  exercife  the  office 
of  Prefident  of  the  United  States. 

The  Senate  fhall  have  the  fole  power  to  try  all 
impeachments.  When  fitting  for  that  purpofe,  • 
they  fliall  be  on  oath  or  affirmation.  When  the 
Prefident  of  the  United  States  is  tried,  the  Chief 
Juftice  fliall  prefide :  And  no  pepfon  fliall  be  con- 
vicled  without  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of 
the  members  prefent. 

Judgment  in  cafes  of  impeachment  fhall  not 
Extent  further  than  to  reniova!  from  office,  and  dif- 
qualification  to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of  ho- 
nour, trulf,  or  profit,  under  the  United  States  ; 
but  the  party  convi*:ted  fhall  neverthelefs  be  liable 
and  fubjed  to  indidmenr,  trial,  judgment,  and  pu- 
pifhment,  according  todaw. 

Se^.  4.  The  times,  places,  and  manner  of 
holding  eleftions  for  fcnators  and  reprefcnratives, 
(liall  be  prefcribed  in  each  ilate  by  the  legiflature 
thereof:  but  the  Congrefs  may  at  any  time  by  law 
make  or  alter  fuch  regulations,  except  as  to  the 
places  of  chafing  Senators. 
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The  Congrefs  fiiall  affemble  at  leall  once  m 
every  year,  and  fuch  meeting  fball  be  on  the  firft: 
Monday  in  December,  unlels  they  fhall  by  law 
appoint  a  different  day. 

Sen.  5.  Each  houfe  fliall  be  the  judge  of  the 
ekitionsj  returns,  and  qualifications  of  its  own 
members,  and  a  majority  of  each  fliall  conftitiite  a 
quorum  to  do  bufincls  ;  but  a  fmaller  number  may 
adjourn  from  day  to  6.d.y,  and  may  be  author^fed  to 
compel  the  attendance  of  abfcnt  members,  in  fuch 
manner,  and  under  fuch  penalties,  as  each  houfe 
may  provide. 

Each  houfe  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, punifn  its  m'^mbers  for  diforderly  beha- 
viour, and,  with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds, 
expel  a  member. 

Each  houfe  fhall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceed- 
ings, and  from  time  to  time  pubiiOi  the  fame,  ex- 
cepting fuch  parts  as  may  in  their  judgment  re- 
quire fecrecy  ;  and  the  Yeas  and  Nays  of  the  mem- 
bers of  either  houfe  on  any  quellion  Hiail,  at  the 
ciefire  of  onc-fifrh  of  thofe  prefent,  be  entered  on 
the  journal. 

Neither  houfe,  during  the  fefTion  of  Congrefs,, 
ihall,  without  the  confent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for 
more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any  other  place  thaii 
that  in  which  the  two  houics  Ihail  be  CitLinCT. 

o 

Seol.  6.  The  fenators  and  reprefentatives  flia!! 
receive  a  compenfation  for  [heir  fervices,  to  be 
afcertained  by  law,  and  paid  out  of  the  treafury  of 
the  United  States.  They  fball  in  all  calcs,  except 
treaion,  felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace,  be  privi- 
leged from  arrefl  during  their  attendance  at  the 
feifion  of  their  refoective  houfes,  and  in  going  to 
ana  returning  trcm  the  iamc  ;  and  ior  any  Ineech  or 
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debate  In  either  houfe,  they  lliall  not  be  quedioncd 
in  any  other  place. 

No  fenator  or  reprefentative  fliall,  during  the 
time  for  which  he  was  elefted,  be  appointed  to  any 
civil  office  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  which  fhall  have  been  created,  or  the  emo- 
luments whereof  fliall  have  been  encreafed  during 
fuch  time  ;  and  no  perfon  holding  any  office  under 
the  United  States,  fhall  be  a  member  of  either  houf^ 
during  his  continuance  in  office. 

Se^.  7.  All  bills  for  railing  revenue  fhall  ori- 
ginate in  the  houfe  of  Reprefentatives  •,  but  the  Se- 
rtate  may  propofe  or  concur  with  amendments  as 
on  other  bills. 

Every  bill  which  Hiall  have  pafTed  the  Hoyfe  of 
Reprefentatives  and  the  Senate,  fliall,  before  it  be- 
comes a  law,  be  prefenred  to  the  Prefident  of  the 
United  States-,  if  he  approve  he  fhall  fign  it,  buc 
if  not  he  fhall  return  it,  with  his  objedions,  to 
that  houfe  in  which  it  fhall  have  originated,  who 
fliall  enter  the  obje(5lions  at  large  on  their  journal, 
and  proceed  to  re-confider  it.  If,  after  fuch  re-con- 
fideration,  two-thirds  of  that  houfe  fliail  agree  to 
pafs  the  'bill,J.t  fhall  be  fenr,  together  with  the 
objeftions,  to  the  other  houfe,  by  which  it  ffiall 
likewife  be  re-confidered,  and  if  approved  by  two- 
thirds  of  that  houfe,  it  fliall  become  a  lav/.  But  in 
all  fuch  cafes  the  votes  of  both  houfes  fliall  be 
determined  by  Yeas  and  Nays,  and  the  names  of 
the  perfons  voting  for  and  againft  the  bill  Ihall  be 
entered  on  the  journal  of  each  houfe  refpedively. 
If  any  bill  fhall  not  be  returned  by  the  Prefident 
within  ten  days  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it  Ihail 
have  been  prefented  to  him,  the  fame  fliall  be  a 
law,  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had  figned  ir,  unlefs 
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the  Congrcfs  by  their  adjournment  prevent  its  re- 
turn, in  which  cnfe  it  fliall  not  be  a  law. 

Every  order,  refolution,  or  voce,  to  which  the 
concurience  of  ihe  Senate  and  Houfe  of  Reprefen- 
tatives  may  be  necefiary  (except  on  a  queltion  of 
adjournment)  fiiall  be  prefenred  to  the  Prefidcnt  of 
the  United  States ;  and  before  the  fame  (hall  take 
effect,  fhall  be  approved  by  him,  or,  being  difap- 
proved  by  him,  (liall  be  re-pafied  by  two-thirds  of 
the  Senate  and  Houfe  of  Rcprefentatives,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  and  limitations  prefcribed  in  the 
cafe  of  a  bill. 

Se^.  8.  The  Congrefs  fliall  have  povvet* 

To  lay  and  collecc  taxes,  duties,  impofls,  and 
excifes,  to  pay  the  debrs  and  provide  for  the  com- 
mon defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
Scares;  but  all  duties,  imipcfts,  and  exci!es,  fhall 
be  uniform  thrqughout  the  United  Staccs  ; 

To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United 
Stares : 

To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  ^nd 
among  the  feveral  (latts,  and  witK  the  Indian  tribes  : 

To  etlablifli  an  uniform  rule  of  naturalization, 
and  uniform  laws  on  the  fubje6l"of  bankrupcles, 
throuL2;hout  the  United  States  ;     '  ' 

To  coin  money,  regelate  the  value  thereof,  Snd; 
of  foreign  coin,  and  fix  the  ftandard  of  weights 
and  meafures  : 

To  provide  for  the  punifliment  of  counterfeit- 
ing the  ftcurities  and  current  coin  of  the  United 
States : 

To  eflablifh  poft-ofHces  snd  poil:- roads  : 

To  promjore  the  progrefs  of  fcience  and  ufeful 
arts,  by  fccuring,  for  limited  times,  to  authors  and 
inventors   the  exclufive   right   to  their  refpedtive 
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To  conilitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  fupreme 
court: 

To  define  and  punifh  piracies  and  felonies  com- 
mitted on  the  high  Teas,  and  offences  againft  the 
iaw  of  nations  : 

To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and 
reprifal,  and  make  rules  concerning  captures  on 
land  and  warer : 

To  raife  and  fupport  armies  •,  but  no  appropria- 
tion cf  money  to  that  ufe  Ihali  be  for  a  longer 
term  than  two  years  : 

To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy: 

To  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regula- 
tion of  the  land  and  naval  forces  : 

To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  exe- 
cute the  laws  of  the  union,  fupprefs  infurrcdlions, 
and  repel  invafions  : 

To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  difci- 
plining  the  militia,  and  for  governing  fuch  part  of 
them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  lervice  of  the 
United  States,  referving  to  the  States  refpeflivcly, 
the  appointment  of  the  officers,  and  the  authority 
of  training  the  militia  according  to  the  difcipline 
prefcribed  by  Congrefs  : 

To  exercife  exclufive  iegiflation  in  all  cafes 
whatfoever,  over  fuch  diftrid:  (not  exceeding  ten 
miles  fquarc)  as  may,  by  cefTion  of  particular  ftates, 
and  the  acceptance  of  Congrefs,  become  the  feat  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  to  exer- 
cife like  authority  over  all  places  purchaled  by  the 
confent  of  the  legiflature  of  the  ftate  in  which  the 
fame  fhall  be,  for  the  ere(5tion  of  forts,  magazines, 
arfenals,  dock-yards,  and  other  needful  buildings : 
And 

To  make  all  laws  which  fhall  be  necelTary  and 
proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing 
powers,  and  all  other  powers  veiled  by  this  con- 
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ftitutlon'  in  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof. 

Se^.  9.  The  migration  or  importation  of  fuch 
perfons  as  any  of  the  ftates  now  exifting  fhall  think 
proper  to  admit,  fhall  not  be  prohibited  by  the 
Congrefs  prior  to  the  year  one  thoufand  eight  hun- 
dred and  eight,  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  impofed 
on  fuch  importation,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for 
each  perfon. 

The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  fhall 
not  be  fufpended,  unlefs  when  in  cafes  of  rebellion 
or  invafion  the  public  fafety  may  require  it. 

No  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  pojl  facfo  law  fhall  be 
palfed. 

No  capitation,  or  ©ther  direcl,  tax  fliall  be  laid, 
iinlefs  in  proportion  to  the  cenfus  or  enumeration 
herein  before  directed  to  be  taken. 

No  tax  or  duty  iliall  be  laid  on  articles  ex- 
ported from  any  ftate.  No  preference  fhall  be 
given  by  any  regulation  of  commerce  or  reve- 
nue to  the  ports  of  one  flate  over  thofe  of  an- 
other ;  nor  fhall  veffels  bound  to,  or  from,  one 
iUte,  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties  in 
another. 

No  money  (hall  be  drawn  from  the  treafury,  but 
m  cohfequence  of  appropriations  made  by  law; 
and  a  regular  flatemenc  and  account  of  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  all  public  money  fhall  be 
publiihed  from  time  to  time. 

No  title  of  nobility  fhall  be  granted  by  the 
United  States :  And  no  perfon  holding  any  office 
of  profit  or  truft  under  them,  fhall,  without  the 
confent  of  the  Congrefs,  accept  of  any  prcfent, 
''emolument,  office,  or  title,  of  any  kind  whatever, 
from  any  king,  prince,  or  foreign  flate. 

•■  .  ■       '   Se^. 
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Se^.  10.  No  ftate  fhall  enter  into  any  treaty, 
alliance,  or  confederation  ;  grant  letters  of  marque 
and  reprifal ;  coin  money;  emit  bills  of  credit; 
make  any  thing  but  gold  and  filver  coin  a  tender 
in  payment  of  debts ;  pafs  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex 
pojl  faclo  lav/,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of 
contracls,  or  grant  any  title  of  nobility. 

No  ftate  fhall,  without  the  confcnt  of  the  Con- 
greis,  lay  any  impofts  or  duties  on  imports  or  ex- 
ports, except  ^what  may  be  ablblutely  necelTary 
for  executing  its.infpeiflion  laws-,  and  the  net  pro-» 
duce  of  all  duties  and  impofts,  laid  by  any  ftate  on 
imports  or  exports,  fhall  be  for  the  ufe  of  the 
Trcafury  of  the  United  States ;  and  all  fuch  laws 
fhall  be  fubje^t  to  the  revifion  and  controul  of  the 
Congrefs.  No  ftate  ftiali,  without  the  confent  of 
Congrefs,  lay  any  duty  of  tonnage,  keep  troops  or 
fhips  of  war  in  time  of  peace,  enter  into  any  agree- 
ment or  compact  with  another  ftate,  or  with  a 
foreign  power,  or  engage  in  war,  unlefs  actually 
invaded,  or  in  fuch  imminent  danger  as  will  not 
admit  of  delay. 

ARTICLE        II. 

Sii^.  I.  The  executive  power  fliall  be  vefted 
in  a  Prefident  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
He  ftiall  hold  his  cfRce  during  the  term  of 
four  years,  and,  together  with  the  Vice-Prefi- 
dent,  chofen  for  the  fame  term,  be  eleded  as 
follows : 

Each  ftare  ft-iall  appoint,  in  fuch  manner  as  the 
legifiature  thereof  may  diredr,  a  number  of  elec- 
tors, equal  to  the  whole  number  of  fenators  and 
reprefentatives  to  which  the  ftate  may  be  entitled 
iii  the  Congrefs :  but  no  fenator  or  reprefentative, 
L  1  2  or 
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or  perfon  holding  an  office  of  truft  or  profit 
imder  the  United  States,  fliall  be  appointed  an 
ekdlor. 

Theeleftors  fhall  meet  in  their  refpecStivc  ftates, 
and  vote  by  ballot  for  two  perfons,  of  whom  one 
at  lead  fiiall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  fame  ftate 
with  themfelves.  And  they  fhall  make  a  lift  of  all 
the  perfons  voted  for,  and  of  the  number  of  votes 
for  each  •,  which  lift  they  fhall  fign  and  certify, 
and  tranfmit  fealed  to  the  feat  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  dire6led  to  the  Prefident  of 
the  Senate.  The  prefident  of  the  Senate  fhall,  in 
the  prefcnce  of  the  Senate  and  Houfe  of  Repre- 
fcntatives,  open  all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes 
fiiall  then  be  counted.  The  perfon  having  the 
greateil  number  of  votes  fliall  be  the  Prefident,  if 
fuch  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number 
of  eleftors  appointed  j  and  if  there  be  more  than 
one  who  have  fuch  majority,  and  have  an  equal 
number  of  votes,  than  the  Houfe  of  Reprefenta- 
tives  fliall  immediately  chufe  by  ballot  one  ot 
them  for  Prefident  •,  and  if  no  perfon  have  a  ma- 
jority, then  from  the  five  higheft  on  the  lifb  the 
faid  Houfe  Iliall  in  like  manner  chufe  the  Prefi- 
dent. But  in  chufing  the  Prefident,  the  votes 
Ihall  be  taken  by  ftates,  the  reprefentation  from 
each  ftate  having  one  vote  ;  a  quorum  for  this 
purpofe  fiiiill  confift  of  a  member  or  members 
from  two-thirds  of  the  ftates,  and  a  majority  of  all 
the  ftates  fliall  be  neceftary  to  a  choice.  In  every 
cafe,  after  the  choice  of  the  Prefident,  the  perfon 
having  the  greateft  number  of  votes  of  the  eleftors 
fliall  be  the  Vice-Prefident.  Biit  if  there  fliould 
remain  two  or  more  who  have  equal  votes,  the 
Senate  fliall  chufe  from  them  by  ballot  the  Vice- 
Prefident. 
^       ^   ,;^  The 
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The  Congrefs  may  determine  the  time  of  chuf- 
ing  the  eledlors,  and  the  day  on  which  they  fhall 
give  their  votes ;  which  day  fliall  be  the  fame 
throughout  the  United  States. 

No  perfon,  except  a  natural  born  citizen,  or  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  this  conftitution,  fhall  be  eligible  to 
the  office  of  Prefident  -,  neither  Iliall  any  per- 
fon be  eligible  to  that  office  who  ffiall  not  have 
attained  to  the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  and  been 
fourteen  years  a  rcfident  within  the  United  States. 

In  cafe  of  the  removal  of  the  Prefident  from 
office,  or  of  his  death,  refignation,  or  inability  to 
difcharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  faid  office, 
the  fame  fhall  devolve  on  the  Vice-Prefident,  and 
the  Congrefs  may  by  law  provide  for  the  cafe  of 
removal,  death,  refignation,  or  inability,  both  of 
the  Prefident  and  Vice-Prefident,  declaring  v;hat 
officer  fhall  then  ad:  as  Prefident,  and  fuch  officer 
fhall  adl  accordingly,  until  the  difability  be  re- 
moved, or  a  Prefident  fhall  be  elected. 

The  Prefident  fhall,  at  flaced  times,  receive  for 
his  fervices  a  compenfation,  which  ffiall  neither 
be  encreafed  nor  diminiffied  during  the  period  for 
which  he  fhall  have  been  eleded,  and  he  ffiall  not 
receive  within  that  period  any  other  emokimenc 
from  the  United  States,  or  any  of  them. 

Before  he  enter  on  the  execution  of  his  office,  he 
ffiall  take  the  following  oath  or  affirmation  : 

"  I  do  folemnly  fwear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will 
"  faithfully  execute  the  office  of  Prefident  of  the 
"  United  States,  and  will,  to  the  beft  of  my  abi- 
'*  lity,  preferve,  proteft,  and  defend  the  conflitu- 
"  tion  of  the  United  States.'*  '    ^  ' 

Se5f.  2.  The  Prefident  ffiall  be  commander  in 
chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States, 
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and  of  the  militia  of  the  feveral  dates,  when  called 
into  the  actual  fervice  of  the  United  States:  he 
may  require  the  opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  princi- 
pal officer  in  each  of  the  executive  departments, 
upon  any  fubject  relating  to  the  duties  of  their 
refpe(5tive  offices,  and  he  lliall  have  power  to 
grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  offences  againfl:  the 
United  States,  except  in  cafes  of  impeachment. 

He  fhall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
confent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided 
two-thirds  of  the  fenators  prefent  concur ;  and  he 
fhall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
confent  of  the  Senate,  fiiall  appoint  ambaffadors, 
other  public  minifters  and  confuls,  judges  of  the 
fupreme  court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  United 
States,  whofe  appointments  are  not  herein  otherwife 
provided  for,  and  which  fhall  be  eftablifned  by  law. 
But  the  Congrefs  may  by  law  veft  the  appointment 
of  fuch  inferior  officers,  as  they  think  proper,  in 
the  Prefident  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the 
heads  of  departments. 

The  Prefident  fhall  have  power  to  fill  up  all 
vacancies  that  may  happen  during  the  recefs  of 
the  Senate,  by  aranting;  commiffions  which  ijiali 
cxoire  at  the  end  ot  their  next  Seffion.  '"TV. 

Se5l.  '^,  He  fhall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the 
Congrefs  information  of  the  ftate  of  the  union, 
and  recommend  to  their  confideration  fuch  mea- 
fures  as  he  ffiall  judge  necefTary  and  expedient ;  he 
may,  on  extraordinary  occafions,  convene  both 
houfes,  or  either  of  them,  and  in  cafe  of  difagree- 
ment  between  them,  with  refpefl  to  the  time  of 
adjournment,  he  may  adjourn  them  to  fuch 
tim.e  as  he  fhall  think  proper :  he  fiiall  re- 
ceive ambafTadors  and  other  public  minifters;  he 
lliall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  execute 
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ed,  and  fhall  commifiion  all  the  officers  of  the 
United  States. 

Se5i.  4.  The  Prefident/  Vice-Prefident,  and  all 
civil  officers  of  the  United  States,  fhall  be  remov- 
ed from  office  on  impeachment  for,  and  convidion 
of,  treafon,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  mif> 
demeanors. 

ARTICLE       III. 

Se5l.  I.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States^ 
fliall  be  vefted  in  one  fupreme  court,  and  in  fuch 
inferior  courts  as  the  Congrefs  may  from  time  to 
time  ordain  and  eftablifn.  The  judges,  both  of 
the  fupreme  and  inferior  court,  fhall  hold  their 
offices  during  good  behaviour,  and  fhall,  at  ftated 
times,  receive  for  their  fervices  a  compenfation, 
which  fliall  not  be  diminiflied  during  their  conti- 
nuance in  office. 

Se5l.  2.  The  judicial  power  fhall  extend  to  all- 
cafes,  in  law  and  equity,  arifing  under  this  confti- 
tution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties' 
made,  or  which  fliall  be  made,  under  their  autho- 
rity j  to  all  cafes  affecting  ambaffadors,  other  pub- 
lic miniflers  and  confuls  ;  to  all  cafes  of  admiralty 
and  maritime  jurifdi6tion ;  to  controverfies  to 
which  the  United  States  fliall  be  a  party  •,  to  con- 
troverfies between  two  or  more  ftates,  between  a 
ftate  and  citizens  of  another  flate,  between  citi- 
zens of  different,  ftates,  between  citizens  of  the 
fame  ftate  claiming  lands  under  grants  of  different 
ftates,  and  between  a  ftate,  or  the  citizens  thereof, 
and  foreign  ftates,  citizens,  or  fubjeds. 

In  all  cafes  affefting  ambaffadors,  other  public 
miniflers  and  confuls,  and  thofe  in  which  a  flats 

■:   LI4    -^^-^  ihaii  • 
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fhall  be  party,  the  fupreme  court  Ihall  have  origi- 
nal jurifdidion.  In  all  the  other  cafes  before  men- 
tioned, the  fupreme  court  fhall  have  appellate 
jurifdidlion,  both  as  to  law  and  fadt,  with  fuch 
exceptions,  and  under  fuch  regulations,  as  the  Con- 
grefs  fliall  make. 

The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cafes  of  im- 
peachment, fhall  be  by  jury ;  and  fuch  trial  fhall 
be  held  in  the  ftate  where  the  laid  crimes  Ihall 
have  been  committed  ;  but  when  not  committed 
within  any  fbate,  the  trial  fhall  be  at  fuch  place  or 
places  as  the  Congrefs  may  by  law  have  direfted. 

Se5l.  3.  Treafon  againft  the  United  States, 
fhall  confift  only  in  levying  war  againll  them,  or 
in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid 
and  comfort.  No  perfon  fhall  be  convifted  of 
treafon  unkfs  on  the  teftimony  of  tv.o  witnefTes 
to  the  fame  overt  ad,  or  on  confefTion  in  open 
court. 

The  Congrefs  fhall  have  power  to  declare  the 
punifhment  of  treafon,  but  no  attainder  of  treafon 
fhall  work  corruption  of  biood,  or  forfeiture,  ex- 
cept during  the  life  of  the  perfon  attainted. 

ARTICLE       IV. 

Se^.  I.  Full  faith  and  credit  fhall  be  given  in 
each  flate  to  the  public  afts,  records,  and  judicial 
proceedings  of  every  other  flate.  And  the  Con- 
grefs may  by  general  laws  prefcribe  the  manner  in 
which  fuch  acts,  records,  and  proceedings  (hail  be 
proved,  and  the  efied  thereof. 

Se^.  1.  The  citizens  of  each  flate  fliall  be  en- 
titled to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in 
the  fcveral  ftates. 

,3..i^      ,    i,,    ,  A  perfon 
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A  perfon  charged  in  any  ftate  with  treafon,  fe- 
lony, or  other  crime,  who  fhall  flee  fr\'>m  juftice, 
and  be  found  in  another  ftate,  fhall,  on  demand  of 
the  executive  authority  of  the  ftate  from  which  he 
fled,  be  delivered  up,  to  be  removed  to  the  ftate 
having  jurifdiclion  of  the  crime. 

No  perfon  held  to  fervice  or  labour  in  one 
ftate,  under  the  laws  thereof,  efcaping  into  an- 
other, ftiall,  in  confequence  of  any  law  or  regu- 
lation therein,  be  difcharged  from  fuch  fervice 
or  labour,  but  ftiall  be  delivered  up  on  claim 
of  the  party  to  whom  fuch  fervice  or  labour  may 
be  due. 

Se^.  3.  New  ftates  may  be  admitted  by  the 
Congrefs  into  this  union  -,  but  no  new  ftate  ftiall 
be  formed  or  erefted  within  the  jurifdi6lion  of  any 
other  ftate  •,  nor  any  ftate  be  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  two  or  more  ftates,  or  parts  of  ftates,  with- 
out the  confent  of  the  legiftatures  of  the  ftates  con- 
cerned, as  vv'ell  as  of  the  Congrefs. 

The  Congrefs  fhall  have  power  to  difpofe  of 
and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  refpect- 
ing  the  territory  or  other  property  belonging  to 
the  United  States ;  and  nothing  in  this  confti- 
tution  ftiall  be  fo  conftrued  as  to  prejudice  any 
claims  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  particular 
ftate. 

Se^.  4.  The  United  States  ftiall  guarantee  to 
every  ftate  in  this  union  a  Republican  form  of  go- 
vernment, and  fhall  protect  each  of  them  againft 
invafion  ;  and,  on  application  of  the  legidature,  or 
of  the  executive  (when  the  legiftature  cannot  be 
convened),  againft  domeftic  violence. 


ARTICLE 
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ARTICLE       V. 

The  Congrefs,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both 
Houfes  fliall  deem  it  neceflary,  Ihall  propofe  a- 
mendments  to  this  conftitution,  or,  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  legiflatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  feveral 
Itates,  (hall  call  a  convention  for  propofing  amend- 
ments, which,  in  either  cafe,  fhall  be  valid,  to  all 
intents  and  purpofes,  as  part  of  this  conftitution, 
when  ratified  by  the  legiflatures  of  three-fourths  of 
the  feveral  ftates,  or  by  conventions  in  three- 
fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other  mode  of 
ratification  may  be  propofed  by  the  Congrefs :  Pro- 
vided, that  no  amendment  which  may  be  made 
prior  to  the  year  one  thoufand  eight  hundred  and 
eight  fhall  in  any  manner  afi^edt  the  firft  and  fourth 
claufes  in  the  ninth  fedtion  of  the  firft  article  ;  and 
that  no  ftate,  without  its  confent,  fhall  be  deprived 
of  its  equal  fuffrage  in  the  Senate. 

ARTICLE      VI. 

All  debts  contracted  and  engagements  entered 
into,  before  the  adoption  of  this  conftitution,  fhall 
be  as  valid  againft  the  United  States  under  this  con- 
ftitution, as  under  the  confederation. 

This  conftitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  which  fhall  be  made  in  purfuanee  thereof  j 
and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  fhall  be  made, 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  fhall  be 
the  fupreme  law  of  the  land-,  and  the  judges  in 
every  ftate  fhall  be  bound  thereby,  any  thing  in 
the  conftitution  or  laws  of  any  ftate  to  the  contrary 
notwithftanding. 

The  fenators  and  reprefentatives  before  men- 
tioned, and  the  members  of  the  feveral  ftate  legif- 
latures. 
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latures,  and  all  executive  and  judicial  officers, 
both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  feveral  ftates, 
{hall  be  bound,  by  oath  or  affirmation,  to  fupport 
this  conftitution  i  but  no  religious  tell  Ihall  ever 
be  required  as  a  qtialification  to  any  office  or  pub- 
lic trufl:  under  the  United  States. 


ARTICLE      VII. 

The  ratification  of  the  conventions  of  nine  Hates, 
fhall  be  fufficient  for  the  ellablilliment  of  this 
conftitution  between  the  Hates  lb  ratifying  the 
fame. 

DONE  in  Convention,  by  the  unanimous  confent 
of  the  States  prefent,  the  leventeenth  day  of 
September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thou- 
fand  ievcn  hundred  and  eighty-feven,  and  of 
the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  twelfth.  In  witnefs  whereof  we 
have  hereunto  fubfcribed  our  Names. 

GEORGE    WASHINGTON,    Prefident, 
And  Deputy  from  Virginia. 

New^Hampfhire.  \  J?.^"  Langdon, 

'^•'  i  Nicholas  Gilman. 

Comemm.  |  W.lliam  Samuel  Johnfon, 

(.Roger  bnerman. 
New-Tork.  Alexander  Hamilton. 

!  William  Livingfton, 
David  Brearly, 
William  Paterfon, 
Jonathan  Dayton. 

PennJ^lvania, 


Pemfyhania, 


Delaware. 


Maryland. 
Virginia. 
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fBenjamin  Franklin, 
j  Thomas  Mifflin, 
I  Robert  Morris, 
)  George  Clymer, 

Thomas  Fitzfimons, 

Jared  Ingerfol], 

James  Wilfon, 
^Gouverneur  Morris. 

George  Read, 

Gunning  Bedford,  Junior, 

John  Dickinfon, 

Richard  BaiFctt, 
„  Jacob  Broom. 
r  James  M'Henry, 
<  Daniel  of  Sc.  Tho.  Jenifer, 
L  Daniel  Carrol. 


5  John  Blair, 


James  Madifon,  Junior, 
r  William  Blount, 
North-Carolina.    \  Richard  Dobbs  Spaight, 
t  Hugh  Wiiliamfon. 

[John  Rutledge, 
Charles  Cotefworth  Pinckney, 
Charles  Pinckney, 
Pierce  Butler. 
{William  Few, 
Abraham  Baldwin. 
Atteft.     William  Jackson,  Secretary. 


South'Carolina. 


Georgia. 


IN      CONVENTION, 

Monday,  September,  17,  1787. 

PRESENT, 

The    States   of   New-Hampfhire,   MafTchufetrs, 

Connedicur,  Mr.  Hamilton  from   New- York, 

■  New> 
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New-Jerfey,  Pennfylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  North-Carolina,  South-Carolina,  and 
Georgia : 

RESOLVED, 

^HAT  the  preceding  Conjlitut'ion  he  laid  before 
the  United  States  in  Congrcfs  ajj'emblcd^  and  that  it  is 
the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  that  it  Jhould  afterwards 
be  fubmitte'd  to  a  Convention  of  Delegates,  chofen  in 
each  fiatc  by  the  people  thereof,  under  the  recommenda- 
tion of  its  legiflature,  for  their  affent  and  ratification ; 
and  that  each  Convention  affenting  to,  and  ratifying  the 
fame,  floould  give  notice  thereof  to  the  United  States  in 
Congrefs  ajfembled. 

Refolved,  'J'hat  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Convention^ 
that  as  foon  as  the  Conventions  of  nine  ftates  fhall  have 
ratified  this  conflitiition,  the  United  States  in  Congrefs 
ajfembled  fJjould  fix  a  day  on  which  electors  fhould  he 
appointed  by  the  ftates  which  fJjall  have  ratified  the 
fame,  and  a  day  on  which  the  electors  fhculd  afferdhle  to 
vote  for  the  Prefident,  And  the  time  and  place  for  com- 
mencing proceedings  under  this  conftitution.  That  after 
fuch  publication  the  electors  fiootdd  be  appointed,  and  the 
fenators  and  reprefentatives  ele^ed :  That  the  dehors 
fhould  meet  on  the  day  fixed  for  the  ck^ion  of  the  Pre- 
fident, and  fhould  tranfmit  their  votes,  certified,  figned^ 
fcaled,  and  directed,  as  the  conftitution  req^uires^  to 
the  fecretary  of  the  United  States  in  Congrefs  af" 
fembled,  that  the  fenators  a?id  reprefentatives  fhould 
convene  at  the  time  and  place  affigned;  that  the 
fenators  fijoiild  appoint  a  prefident  of  the  fenate, 
for  the  fcle  purpofe  of  receiving,  opening,  and  count- 
ing the  votes  for  Prefident  \  and,  that  after  he 
ftoall  be  chofen,  the  Congrefs,  together  with  the  pre- 
fident^ 
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'fidenty  Jhould,  without  delay ^  proceed  to  execute  this 
conjiitution. 

By  the  unanimous  Order  of  the  Convention, 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  Prcftdent. 
I  William  Jackfon,  Secretary. 


ffri 


In  CONVENTION,  September  17,  1787, 

SIR, 

^E  have  now  the  honour  to  fuhmt  to  the  confidera- 
Hon  of  the  United  States  in  Congrefs  ajfembled, 
that  Conftitution  which  has  appeared  to  us  the  mofi 
advifable. 

The  friends  of  cur  country  have  long  fe en  and  defired, 
that  the  -power  of  snaking  war,  peace,  and  treaties, 
that  of  levying  money  and  regulating  commerce,  and 
the  correfpondent  executive  and  judicial  authorities^ 
fhould  be  fidly  and  effeSiually  vefled  in  the  general 
government  of  the  Union:  hut  the  impropriety  of 
delegating  fuch  exte^ifive  trufl  to  one  body  of  men  is 
evident — Hence  refults  the  necejfity  of  a  different  organ- 
ization. 

It  is  obvioufly  impra5iicable  in  the  f&dcral  govern- 
ment cf  thefe  States,  to  fecure  all  rights  of  independent 
fovereignty  to  each,  and  yet  provide  for  the  inter  ejl  and 
fafety  of  all — Individuals  entering  into  fociety,  mufi  give 
up  afjjare  of  liberty  to  preferve  the  reft.  The  magni- 
tude of  the  facrifice  miift  depend  as  well  on  fituation  and 
circumftance,  as  on  the  obje^  to  be  obtained.  It  is  at 
all  times  difficult  to  draw  with  precifion  the  line  between 
thofe  rights  which  muft  he  furrendered,  and  thofe  tvhich 
may  be  referved  -,  and  on  the  prefent  occafion  this  dif- 
ficulty was  encreafed  by  a  difference  among  the  fever al 

States 


States  as  to  their  fituaticn,  extent,  habit s^  and  particular 
intenjts- 

In  all  cur  deliherations  en  this  fuhjeEl  we  kept 
Jleadily  in  cur  vieWy  that  which  appears  to  us  tbs 
greatejt  interejl  of  every  true  Ajnerican^  the  confolida- 
tion  of  our  Union,  in  which  is  involved  our  profperity^ 
felicity y  fdfety^  perhaps  our  national  exiflence.  This 
important  confideration,  ferioufly  and  deeply  impreffed 
on  our  mind,  led  each  State  in  the  Convention  to  be 
lefs  rigid  on  points  of  inferior  magnitude^  than  might 
have  been  otherwife  eocpcoled;  and  thus  the  Conftitu- 
tio7iy  which  we  now  prefent^  is  the  refult  of  a  fpirit  of 
amity,  and  of  that  tnutual  deference  and  concejfion  which 
the  peculiarity  cf  our  political  fituation  rendered  indif- 
penfable. 

That  it  will  meet  the  full  and  entire  approbation 
of  every  State  is  not  perhaps  to  be  expected  \  but  each 
will  doubtlefs  conjider^  that  had  her  interefis  been 
alone  canfulted,  the  ccnfequences  might  have  been  parti" 
cularly  difagreeable  or  ijijurious  to  others ;  that  it  is 
liable  to  as  few  exceptions  as  could  reafonably  have 
been  expe^fed,  zve  hope  and  believe  j  that  it  may  pro- 
mote  the  lafting  welfare  of  that  country  fo  dear  to  us 
all,  and  feme  her  freedom  and  happinefs^  is  our  moft 
ardent  wifh. 

With  great  refpeS, 

Wti  have  the  honor  to  be 
S  I  R, 
Tour  Excellency'' s  moji 

Obedient  and  humble  ferv ants y 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  PrefJent^ 
By  unanimous  Order  of  the  Convention, 

HIS  EXCELLENCY 


The  Prefidcnt  of  Congrefs. 


UNITED 
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UNITED    STATES    IN   CONGRESS 
ASSEMBLED. 

Friday y  September  28,  1787. 

PRESENT,  New-Hampfiiire,  MafTachufetts, 
Connedicut,  New- York,  New-Jerfey,  Pennfyl- 
vania,  Delaware,  Virginia,  North  -  Carolina, 
South-Carolina,  and  Georgia,  and  from  Mary- 
land  Mr.  Rofs. 

CONGRESS  having  received  the  Report  of 
the  Convention  lately  affembled  in  Philadelphia, 

Refolved^  unanimoujly^  That  the  faid  Report,  with 
the  Refolutions  and  Letter  accompanying  the  fame, 
be  tranfmitted  to  the  fevtral  Legiflatures,  in  order 
to  be  fubmitted  to  a  Convention  of  Delegates  cho- 
fen  in  each  State  by  the  people  thereof,  in  confor- 
mity to  the  Refolves  of  the  Convention  made  and 
provided  in  that  Cafe. 

CHA.  THOMSON,  Sec^, 


INDEX. 
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A. 

yjCHJIJ,  the  government  of,  I.  295.  The  firfl:  repub- 
lie  of  Greece  which  admitted  foreigners,  I.  295.  Praifed 
by  Pclybius,  I.  296.     Termination  of  the  league,  I. 

354- 

Accufation,  liberty  of,  prevents  the  people  from  proceeding  to 
internal  violcice  through  defpair,  11.  451. 

JJJifon,  Mr.  his  account  of  the  republic  of  St.  Marino,  I.  9. 

Adrian,  Pope,  confers  with   cardinal    de  Medici  at  Leghorn 
and  Florence,  If.  182.     Dies,  183.       . 

^■'EmlhnSy  Paulusy   co;iqueror  of  lUyricum,  returns  to  Rome  in 
f  triumph  ;  acculed  of  extortion  ;   narrowly  efcapes  con- 

demnation ;  killed  at  the  battle  of  Canna,  III.  320. 
His  fon,  by  his  virtue,  carries  the  a;dileiUip  againll 
ten  competitors  ;  procures  his  fons  to  be  adopted  into 
the  molt  iilullrious  houles  in  Rome  ;  his  daughters  no- 
bly matched,  III.  320.  Always  oppofed  vvhe-\  he  flood 
for  any  office  ;  becaufe  of  the  feverity  of  his  virtue, 
rejeded  by  the  people,  and  retires  to  his  eftates.  III. 
321.  Recalled,  and  conquers  Perfms,  III.  322. 
The  public  ingratitude  towards  him  j  dies  in  poverty, 
HI.  523. 

Agathoclis,  maffacrcs  during  his  ufurpation,  I.  vii. 

Age,  Middle,  wiiat  period  of  time  fo  called.  III.  502. 

Albencus,  affafiinated  by  the  Romans,  II.  259. 

Alberti,  family  of,  fufferers  in  the  commotions  at  Florence,  II. 

77'  78-  .  . 

Albixi  and  Ricci,  divilions  between  the   families  of,  at  Flo- 
rence, II.  52. 
Alexander  the  Vllth,  Pope,  drowned,  11.    149. 
—  Duke,  madt;  fovereign  of  Florence,  by  the  pope  and  the 
emperor,  II.  2 id. 
Vol.  III.  M  m  j^Ufcander, 
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Alexander,  Duke,  murdered   by   Lorenzo   and  Scoronconcolo, 

II.  228. 
Alviano,  Bartolomeo  iV ,  invades  Florence  to  aflill:  the  Medici, 

and  put  to  flight,  II.  150. 
Ahan  Mine  diicovered  at  Volterra,  IT.  122. 
Amatf),  Pcntio,  podcila  of  Milan,  killed  in  battle.  III.  135. 
Ambition,  the  end  of,  becomes  a  means,  I.  132. 
America,  neceffity  of  three  orders  in  the  government,  I.  viii. 

—  an  abfolute  monarchy  to  be  dreaded,  1.  viii. 
. —  great  men  of,  I.  xvi. 

—  wifdom  of,  in  eilablifning  their  government,  I.  XYii. 

—  writers  concerning,  unqualified  for  the  tafk,  I-  xviii. 

—  Turgot's  objections  to  a  democratic  government,  I.  3.    His 

objections  anfwered,  I.  5. 
—^  wifdom  of,  in  forming  a  government  nearly  after  the  Eng- 
lifh,  I.  70. 

—  not  liable  to  cenfure  for  eilablifhlng  governors,  I.  91. 

—  afted  wifely  in  adopting  fenates,  1.  92. 

—  not  erroneous  in  appointing  houfes  of  reprefentatives,  I.  93, 

—  propriety  of  their  attempting  to  produce  an  equilibrium, 

I.  93. 

—  excellency  of  the  conllitutions  of,  I.  96. 

—  government  of  favages,  I.  225. 
• —  Congrefs,  I.  362. 

—  an  excellent  warning  for,  IT.  445. 

—  liable  to  divide  into  fadions,  unlefs  retrained  by  a  proper 

government.  III.  124. 
' —  an  allufion  to  their  titles  and  diftindicns.  III.  207. 

—  the  life  of  liberty  fecurcd  by   the  prefent  eftablifhment, 

III.  282. 
■ —  not  likely  to  be  tyrannized  over  by  corrupt  divifjon  into  an 
eccleuallical  and  civil  ftatc,  III.  404. 

—  aftonifhing  progrefs  of,  to  an  elbbliflied  conHitution,  III, 

—  conlHtutioR  of  the  United  States,  III.  507. 

—  Wafhington's  letter  on  rhe  conllitution.  III,  526. 
Amthitlyo7:s  in  Greece,  account  of  that  council,  I.  312. 
Andria,  Count  d\  his  bad  government  of  Florence,  II.  35. 
Anialcidas,  his  opinion  of  government,  I.  286. 
y/r:://?;;/ -of  Florence,  II.  12. 

Appaizel,  account  of  the  canton  of,  I.  23. 
Appius  Claudius,  the  tyranny  of,  caufed  by  the  unlimited  power 
given  by  the  people.  III.  278. 

—  his  continuance  in  office  by   the  people  the  caufe  of  his 

tyranny.  III.  308. 
Apuleius  chofen  tribune,  in  oppofitlon  to  the  fenate.  III.  379. 

Conflitutes  nev/  laws  to  increafe  his  power.  111  280. 
Arengo,  or  great  council  of  St.  Muriao,  I.  li. 


INDEX. 

Argoiy  the  government  of,  I.  3 1 1 . 
^r//?oirrflry  defined,  I.  148. 

—  the  fimple  form  of,  according  to  Plato,  Ariftotle,  Polybiuj, 

and  others.  III.    170. 

—  the  form  of  government  oppofed  to  arlflocracy.  III.  170, 

—  an  unanfwerable  objedion  againfl  it.  III.  256. 

—  defcribed.  III.  2S6. 

—  like  the  Roman  fenate,  of  itfelf  a  fadion.  III.  286.     Yet 

lefs  fo  than  an  aflembly  chofen  by  the  people.  III.  286. 
Arijiocracies  unable  to  prevent  oligarchies,  but  by  tyrannical 

regulations,  \\l.  2S6. 
Arljiotlg  oxi  government  by  laws  only,  I.  125. 

—  on  changes  in  governments,  I.  309. 

—  the  impropriety  of  his  idea  of  a  government,  III.  163. 
Army,  power  of,  I.  163. 

—  difadvantages  from  a  general  appointed  by  a  fingle  afTem- 

bly,  I.  372. 
Arragcn,  a  defcription  of  its  government.  III.  391. 
Arts,  flourilhing  flate  of,  under  the  government  of  the  Mediclj 

il.  128. 
Athens,  a  mixed  monarchy,  I.  98. 

—  government  of,  eftablifhed  by  Sol6n,  I.  98. 

—  how  governed  by  Solon,  I.  145. 

—  the  government  of,  I.  260.    Firit  fettled  by  Cecrops,  I.  260.  , 

—  obfervations  on  the  government  of.  III.  396. 

• —  more  remarkable  for  irregularity  than  fobriety,  proved  in 
various  inftances  of  its  governors,  IJI.  344. 

—  the  J'hirty  Tyrants,  not  their  continuance,  but  the  illi- 

mitation  of  their  power,  the  caufe  of  their  corruption, 
III.  345. 

—  conftitution  deftroyed  by  its  own  patriots.  III.  429. 

' —  Duke  of,  fcnt   by  the  King  of  Calabria  as  his  lieutenant  _. 
at  Florence,  II.    37.     Intreated    to  take    the  govern- 
ment, II.  41.     Made  governor  for  life,  II.  42.     His  ty- 
ranny, II.  42.     Depofed,  II.  43. 

B. 

Bacon,  Lord,  on  government,  I.  159. 

Baldaccio,  General,  the  mod  eminent  in  Italy  for  courage  and 
military  fkill,  II.  109. 

—  murdered  by   Orlandini,    the   flandard-bearer,  affiiled  by 

other  affaffins,  II.  no. 
Baldinotti,  Bandinotto,  punilhed  with  death,  for  endeavouring 

to  afiaffinate  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  III.'  65. 
Balance  cf  Po^ver  neceffary  to  government,  I.  159. 

—  true  meaning  of,  I.   100. 

—  neceffity  of  the  prefervation  of,  I.  371. 
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iaHdiiuUi,    Count   Ba'/idinello  de,    enlarges    the    commerce   of 

Siena,  11.  2.61. 
Beatrice,  wife  of  Philip  Maria,  duke  of  Milan,  beheaded  by 

her  hiiHsand,  becaafe  fhc  was  grown  old,   III.  156. 
Bella,  Giano  della,  a  patriot  of  Florence,  his  hillory,  J  I.  21. 
Benedetto,  engaged  by  the  magiitracy  of  Florence,  caufes  the 
downfall  of  Scali,  II.  74.      Sent  into  baniihrncnt,  for 
difapproving  of  the  meafures  of  the  new  government, 
where  he  dies  ;  his  bones  brought  to  Florence,  and  ho- 
nourably buried,  II.  77. 
Bernaho,  Lord  of  Cremona,  and  his  two  fons,  poifoned  by  John 

Galeazzo,  III.  151. 
Bernardo  degli  Nardi,    kindles    an   infurredion  in   Florence  ; 

foon  fuppreffed,  II.  122. 
Berne,  account  of  the  canton  of,  1-35. 
Berengarius ,  Duke  of  Friuli,   made  king  of  Italy,  II.  259. 
Bienne,  account  of  the  city  of,  I.  50. 
Bifcay,  account  of  the  democratic  government  of,  I.  16. 
Bolingbroke,  Lord,  on  the  greater  abilities  of  fome  men  tiian 

others,  I.  130. 
Bologna,  bifhopsof,  firll  ftyled  princes,  II.  401. 

—  the  hiftory  of  the  city  of,  11.  3SS. 

—  inftitutes  a  republic,  II.  388.     Founded  by  Felfmus,  king 

of  Tafcany,  11.  390. 

—  a  trait  of  the  government,  and  its  forms   and  cufloms  in 

1123,  II.  391.  Forms  in  the  eleQlon  of  a  pretor,  il. 
395.  Kntertaius  Henry  vi.  emperor  of  Germany, 
11.  401. 

—  Gerardo  the  bifliop  made  pretor,  II.  401.     OpprefTes  the 

nobles  ;  gives  riie  to  ieditions,  il.  40Z. 

—  the   Guelph  and   Ghibeliine  parties  caufe  great  ravages, 

ir.  405. 

—  unlverfity  of,  contained  io,coo  fcholars  for  the  fludy  of  the 

law  in  the  year  I ziB,  II.  405. 
—-  the  government  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  II.  407. 

—  a  violent  fed! tion,  headed  by  Giufeppi  Tofchi,  II.  407. 

. —  obtains  a  viftory  over  the  Modeneie,  and   King  Hentio 
taken  prifoner,  II.  410. 

—  a  decree  called  the  Paradile   of  Plealure,  by  which  ail  the 

ilaves  and  villai'.is  vVere  made  free,  II.  41 1 .    .- 
-.-  quarrels  among  the  nobles  caufe  a  great  llaugU^er  among 
the  different  parties,  II.  413. 

—  a  new  magiflracy  of  three,  II.  416. 

. —  generofity  of  the  gentlemen  of,    in  affililng  the  poor  in 

the  tim.e  of  a  famine,  IL  420. 
^ —  three  new  magiltrates  eledled,  called  the    Magifirates  of 

Peace,  II.  421. 
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Bologna,  new  officers  elefled,  which  aggravate  the  evil,  II.  422. 

—  the  Gieremei  and  Lambertacci  families,  being  inveterate 

at  each  other,  caufe  great  troubles  and  bloodfhed  in  th« 
city,  II,  423. 

—  a  tumult  which  continued  forty  days,  II.  427. 

—  the  Lambertacci  and  15,000  citizens  banifned,  II.  427. 

—  a  triumphal  chariot  and  an  army,  fent  to  attack  the  Ghi- 

bellines  and  exiled  Lambertacci,  defeated,  11.  428. 

—  defeated  in  a  fecond  engagement,  II.  429. 

—  furrendered  to  the  pope  in   1278,  the  Gieremei  and  Lam- 

bertacci reconciled,  II.  430. 

—  the  Lambertacci   attempt    to  murder   the    Gieremei,   for 

which  they  are  driven  out  of  the  city,  II.  431. 

—  the  prudence  of  the  new  government  ineffeiSlual,  II.  4.33.   ' 

—  the  Sapient!  employed  to  form  a  plan  for  a  new  council.  If. 

440. 

Bonacoljt,  Earddlone,  made  gove»-nor  of  Montoua,  III.  199. 

Boniface,  a  moll  beautiful  young  Bolognefe,  his  tr.igic  death; 
Imilda  his  lover  drew  the  poiibn  from  his  wounds  with 
her  lips,  and  falls  dead  in  his  arms,  II.  423. 

Boudoir  defcribed,  I.  210. 

Brunozzi,  Francifco,  and  fcveral  of  his  family,  murdered,  and 
their  houies  deftroyed,  by  Niccolo  Braccioli,  for  which 
he  was  condemned  to  pay  2,500  ducats.  III.  115. 

Brutus  chofen  conful  with  CoUatinus,  III.  315.  Inexorable 
towards  his  two  ions,.  Ill,  317.  Aflembles  the  people 
to  expel  the  Tarqains,  III.  318.  Obliges  Coilatinus 
to  abdicate  the  confulinip,  and  retire  to  hid  ellate.  III. 

Buonhomini  of  Florence,  II.  17. 

Borgia,  C^rfar,  attempts  to  reRore  the  Medici,  but  diverted 
from  the  enterprize  by  a  bribe,  II.  149. 

C. 

Cafar,  Julius,  the  mAnner  he  obtained  the  fovereign  authority 

over  Rome,  III.  271. 
CaIum7iiation,  all  limple  Hates  addifled  to.  III.  447. 

—  worfi:  in  a  limple  democracy.  III.  447. 

—  punifnable  in  itfeif,  as  an  ofience  againfi;  the  public.  III. 

Cal-jus,  P.  Licinius,  his  oration  to  the  R.omans  for  having  his 

fon  elected  military  tribune.  III.  236. 
Cqmillus,  his  patriotifm.  III.  256. 
Capponi,  Nicolao,  correfpondence   with    Clement  vii.  flirs  up 

fedition  among  the  Florentines,  II.  104. 
T^  chofen  gonfalonier  of  Florence,  11.  195. 
-•p-  his  character,  197. 
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Capponi,  Nicolo,  his  curious  expedient  to  obtain  his  election,  IL 
20 1. 

—  dropt  a  letter  in  the  council-chamber,  which  caufed  him 

to  be  deprived  of  his  office,  IL  207. 
' —  tried,  and  honourably  aquitted,  II.  20S. 
.  —  dies  at  Garfagnana,  II.  212. 
Carducci,  Francifco,  chofen  gonfalonier  of  Florence,  II.  208. 
Carolina  J  Lock's  fyf.em  for  the  government  of,  condemned,  I. 
^.  365- 

Carrara,  Giacomo  Grande  da,   made  the  firfl:  lord  of  Padoua, 

III.  192. 
Carthage,  on  the  government  of,  I.  98. 

—  declined  through  the  too  great  power  of  the  people,  I.  loi. 

—  government  of,  I.  211. 

—  ienate  to  be  unanimous,  I.  213. 

—  committee  of  a  hundred  and  four,  I.  213. 

—  fub-committee  of  five,  I.  213. 

—  its  government.  III.  355. 

Cajftmer  the  Great,  retrenched  the  authority  of  the  nobles  in 

Poland,  I.  75. 
CaJJius,  his  ambitious  views,  and  death,  I.  343. 
CaJJius,  Spurius,  a  flcetchof  his  hiftory.  III.  258. 
Cq/iruccip,   attempts  to  gain  the  fupremc  power  at  Florence, 

II-  35- 

—  his  death,  IL  38. 

Ca-zialcaho,  Charles,  (ciT-ts  Cremona,  III.  153. 

—  and  Andreafo  his  brother,  murdered  by  Cabrino  Fondulo, 

IIL  154. 
Cavakabo,  Giacopo,  a  noble  citizen  of  Cremona,  created  po- 

defla  of  IVliian,  III,  139. 
*—  abandons   Cremona,  the  emperor  Henry   vii.  having  fent 
Matthew  Yifconte  with  a  powerful  army  againftit.  III. 
142. 
.-—  eleded  again  to  the  dominion  of  Cremona,  IIL  145. 

—  flies  from  Cremona  upon  Ponzone  taking  pofTeffion  of  th« 

city,  III.  147. 
C^-ualcabo,  Vgolino,  feizes  the  dominisn  of  Cremona,  IIL  153. 

—  taken  priibner,  IIL  153. 

-—  murdered  by  Cabrino  Fondulo,  whom  he  had  made  captain, 

IIL  154. 
Cavalieri,  Niccolas  de,  a  brave  nobleman  of  Montepulciano,  IIL 

.     203- 
Cavalieri,  Jacob  de,  torn  to  pieces  by  the  plebeians  of  Monte- 
pulciano, tiL  206. 
Chariots,  Triumphal,. mW^  in  the  Italian  cities,  IL  262. 
Charles,  Duke  of  Calabria,  his  govemjnent  cf  Florence,  IL  38. 
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Charondasy  his  regulations  for  the  government  of  Sybaris,  I. 

329. 
Cherchi,  quarrel  between  the  families  of  Cherchi  and  Donati, 

Jl.  22. 
Cicero,  his  opinion  of  governments,  I.  xix. 
Cincinnatus,  the  reafon  of  his  retiring  into  the  country  from  his 

diftatorfhip,  III.  226. 

—  a  patrician,  fells  his  cftate  to  pay  the  forfeltare  of  his  fon's 

bail ;  chofen  dictator  by  the  fenate  ;   quits  his  authority 

and  retires  to  a  private  life,  III.  314. 
C'lno,  Guicio,  pretor  of  Bologna,  depofed  from  his  Office,  II, 

404. 
Cino,  the  lawyer  of  Pilloia,  dies.  III.  54. 

Ci%-iIWar,  caiifcs  and  effedls  of,  on  the  Roman  ftates.  III.  482, 
Clement  VII.  T'c/r",  of  the  houfe  of  Medici,  eledled,  II.  184. 

—  befieged  in  the  caftje  of  St.  Angclo  by  the  Imperialifts,  11, 

1^87. 

—  fhut  up  in  the  cadle  by  the  French,  TI.  191. 

—  projefts  againft  Florence,  II.  202. 

—  motive  in  the  interview  with  the  king  of  France  at  Mar- 

feilles,  II.  220 

—  dies,  II.  221. 

Collefi,  Bartolemeo,  a  brave  Piftoian,  aflaffinated.  III.  81. 
Columbusy  Chrijiopher,  a  native  of  Coguretto,  II.  135. 
Common'wealth,  Machiavel's  plan  of  a  perfect  one,  II.  241. 

—  The  Plight  Conllitution  of  a,  examined.  III.  209. 
Congre/s  conlidered,  I.  362. 

Confuls  began  to  be  re-ellablifhed  in  the  Italian  cities,  III.  3. 
Cov.tent7nent ,  no  appetite  or  afFeftion  for,  III.  341. 
Contro^verjies,  an   independent  tribunal  neceffary  to  judge  of, 

IU.480. 
Corcjra,  dreadful  ftate  of,  during  the  ftay  of  Eurymedon  there, 

I.  iv. 

—  the  people  of,  maffacred  by  the  grandees  as  often  as  thefc 

were  malfacred  by  the  people,  ill.  330. 
Corinth,  the  government  of,  I.  308. 
Coriolanus,  his  fiory,  I.  341 . 

Corregio,  Gihc.rto,  made  lord  of  the  city  of  Cremona,  III.  145. 
Corruption,  began  with  the  people  of  Rome  fooner  than  with 

the  fenate.  III.  347. 
Courage  and  bravery  acquired  by  habit,  II.  387. 
Coxe,  Mr.  his  travels  into  Poland  praifed,  I.  74, 
Cremona,  an  account  of  the  government  of  that   republic  in 

A.  D.  1180,  III.   125. 

—  the  republic  divided  into  two  parties,  called  the  new  and 
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old  cities;  confuls  and  podefta  chofen  alternately.  III. 
127. 
Cremofia,  the  fadions  become  inveterate  enemies.  III.  128. 
—  affifts  the  marquis  of  Elle  at  Ferrara,  III.  128. 

. infeikd  with   diicords  and  civil  wars  ;  the  Milanefe  and 

Breicians  deform  the  whole  country ;   Guelph  raid  Ghi- 
belline  fadlons  very  dellruftive  to  the  city,  HI.  129. 

.^ Boffio  Dovara,   and   Az::olino   Dovara,   fuccefiively  made 

lords  ofthe  new  city,  III.  132. 

— -  Uberto  Pallavicino  made  abfolute  lord  of  the  common- 
wealth, III.  132. 

Pallavicino    depofed,   and   Boffio    Dovara  fucceeded,    but 

foon  after  driven  out  of  the  city.  III.  134. 

makes  peace  with  Ottone  Vifconte,  while  the  two  armies 

fronted  each  other  prepared  for  battle.  III.  136. 

«—  greatly  diftrefTed  by  faclions  and  civil  difcord.  III.  140. 

Henry  VII.   enters  the  city,  throws  down  the  walls,  and 

commits  great  ravages.  III.  142. 

—  William  Cavakabo  takes  poffeffion  ofthe  city  after  3,  con- 

Ritl  with  the  Ghibellines,  III.  143. 

—  Corregio  made  lord  of  the  city  for  five  years.  III.  145. 

Giacopo  Cavakabo  eleded  to  the  dominion  cf  the  city, 

III.  145. 
PonzinoPonzonelaysfcigetothe  city, but repulfed, III.  145. 

—  Ponzcne  proclaimed  lord  cf  Cremona  by  the  Giiibellines 

and  Maltraverfi  faciions.  III,  147. 

—  the  lordflhip  given  to  Azzo  Vifconte,  III.  148. 

^ the  lordfhip  fucceeded  by  Lachino  Vifconte,  and  John  Vifr 

conte.archbifnop  of  Milan,  III.  149. 

, the  lordfhip  voluntarily  given  to  John   Galcazzo  conte  di 

Virtu,  III.  151. 

.r-  John  Ponzone  and  Ugolino  Cavakabo  drive  the  Ghibel- 
lines out  ofthe  city,  III.  152. 

—  Ugolino  Cavakabo  feizes  the  dominion  ofthe  city  ;  afters- 

wards  taken  prifoner,  and  fucceeded  by  Charles  Caval- 
cabo,  III.  153. 

the  dominion  falls  into  the  hands  of  Fondulo,  who  mur- 
dered the  Cavakabo,  III.  155. 

. Fondulo  furrend»i-s  the  city  to  Philip  Maria  duke  of  Milan, 

III.  156. 

Cr^/^,"laws  of,  fuppofed  to  have  been  diflated  to  Minos  by  Ju- 
piter, I.xii^. 

•J —  the  government  of,  I.  305.  ^ 

Criminal  Lu^ms  not  fafely  to  be  trufted  to  a  fmgle  affembly,  I, 

Ci-Qin^joell,  his  power  examined;  III.  301. 


INDEX. 

Cro/oHi2,  the  government  of,  I.  322. 

Cro^n,  lefs  in  its  power  to  conceal  than  in  a  majority.  III, 

416, 
Cruelty,  a  general  charadleriftic  of  the  ftates  of  Greece,  I.  302. 
Cnyffelus,  the  tyrant  of  Corinth,  1.  309. 

D. 

Danhia,  on  the  revolutions  of  Italy,  II.  2. 

Dante,  the  poet,  born,  II.  417. 

Dante,  Appollonio  di,  precipitated  himfelf  from  a  tower  j  by  his 
cloak  taking  the  wind,  he  defcended  with  little  hurt, 
III.  108, 

Debtors,  ftate  of  at  Rome,  I.  223. 

D^^/j,  abolition  of,  and  a  divifion  of  goods  a  fign  of  a  depraved 
ftate.  III.  37.8. 

Decemviri  eftablifhed  at  Rome,  III.  266. 

Demagogue,  a  popular,  dangerous  to  oppofe,  without  rifk  of  ob- 
loquy and  rapine.  III.  327. 

Democracy,  a  fpecies  of  bad  government,  according  to  Plato, 
Ariftotle,  and  others.  III.  171. 

—  fimple,  not  a  free  or  juft  government.  III.  355. 

—  fimple,  a  government  that  never  exiiled,  being  deftru6llvc 

and  imprafticable.  III.  358. 
-—  more  inconilant  in  principles  than  monarchies  or  fenates, 
III.  453. 

—  defined,  I.  148. 

—  defcribed  by  Plato,  I.  194. 

Dentatus,  M.  Curius,   obfervations  on  his  charadler.  III.  228, 

and  230. 
Diodorus  Siculus,  his  account  of  the  maffacres  of  Greece,  I.  vi, 
Dionyjius  HaticarnaJJus  on  government,  I.  215. 
Xiifputes,  a  fixed  rule  to  fettle,  varioully  proved  in  various  in- 

ftances.  III.  480. 
Diffenjions,  fomething  more  efficacious  than  morality,  philofo- 

phy,  or  ChrilHan  precept,  mull  be  employed  to  prevent, 

III.  479._ 
Poges  of  Venice,  ill  conduft  and  tyranny  of  many  of  them,  I.  58. 
Donate,  Corfo,  acquitted  for  murder  at  Florence,  the  caufe  of  an 

infurreftion,  II.  21. 

—  quarrel  between  the  families  of  DonatiandCherchi,  II.  22« 

—  his  death,  II.  32. 

■ —  banifhedto  Barletta,  II.  80. 

Dovara,  Boffio,  and  Azzolino  his  brother,  made  lords  of  the 

new  city  of  Cremona  fucceffively,  III.  132, 
Puke,  \hQ  title  of,  its  origin  in  Italy,  II.  256. 
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Zajiern  Empire  fell  in  the  fifteenth  century.  III.  502. 
Education  and  difcipUne  lofe  their  force,  when  untupported  by 

law.  III.  348. 
•—  more  indifpenfable   and  general  under  a  free  government 

than  any  other.  III.  476. 

—  muft  be  fupported  by  private  munificence.  III.  476. 
Eledioneering,  an  example  of,  in  Florence,  II.  196.  " 
Eleciions,  the  beft  fchools  of  political  art  and  addrefs,  IIF.  274, 

—  the  various  illegal  methods  at,  defcribed.  III.  274.  et  feq. 

—  by  the  people,  in  different  ftates,  defcribed.  III.  441. 
Ekia,  the  fcene  of  athletic  games,  I.  315.     The  government 

of,  I.  316. 
England,  of  the  government  of,  I.  70. 

—  excellency  of  the  government  of,  I.  95. 

—  Montefquieu's  account  of  the  government  of,  I.  153. 
Eurymedon,  dreadful   Hate  of  Corcyra  during   his  Itay   there, 

I.  iv. 

Example  cf  Parents,  its  influence  on  children,  I.  114. 
£iS25^//«o  commits  enormous  cruelties  in  Padoua,  111.  180. 

F. 

T alius' %  fpeech  for  declining  honours  in  his  old  age.  III.  233, 
Fadion,   citizens    of  Greece,    E.orae,    and  Tufcany,   aftuated 

more  by  factions  than  the  love  of  their  country,  11.  386. 
>—  deilroyed  by  a  fuccefhon  of  fovereign  authority  by  popular 

eleftions,  denied.  III.  273. 

—  in  Rome,  their  rife  and  their  confequence,  III.   277. 

—  in  a  majority,  proved  from  various  circumtlances.  III.  287. 
>—  in    Rome,  not  caufed  by    the    continuation  of  power  in 

the  fenate,  but  by  the  power's  being  unlimited.  III, 
278. 

—  and  divifions,  their  ill  confequences.  III.  131. 

—  the  fatal  efrefls  of,  defcribed.  III.  432. 

—  a    triple    balance   of  equal   powers    an    effeclual  remedy 

againfl.  III.  433. 
Fajhions,  laws  againft,  in  Piftoia,  III.  53.  65. 
Fear,  neceffity  of,   in  every  kind  of  government.  III.  487. 
Felfmas,  King  of  Tufcany,    founder   cf   the  city  of  Bologna, 

II.  390. 

Fergufon^s  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Roman  people  to 
increafe  their  own  power,  and  decreafe  that  of  the  fe- 
nate, I.  335. 

Tloreiuey  the  government  of,  II.  6.  Diftinftion  cf  the  mha- 
4  bitants. 
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bitants,  II.  8.      Faftions,  II.  9.     Foundation  of,  11. 

10.  Progrefs  and  government,  II.  11.  Divifions  and 
parties,  II.  1 1. 

Florence,  magiftrates  granted  to  each  trade,  II.  16.  Buonhomini 
chofcn,  II.  17.  Priori  ciiofen,  II.  19.  Called  Sig- 
niori,  II.  19.  Infurreftion  on  account  of  the  acquittal 
of  Corfo  Donati  for  murder,  II.  21.  Quarrels  between 
the  families  of  Cherchi  Donati,  II.  22.  Under  Count 
di  Andria,  II.  34.  Under  Lando,  II.  35.  Attempts 
of  CalL-uccio  to  obtain  the  chief  government,  II.  35. 
Under   Charles,  duke  of  Calabria,  II.  38.  * 

—  duke  of  Athens  chofen    governor  for  life,  II.  42.     De- 

pofed,  II.  4^  Savage  barbarity,  II.  44.  Rebellioiv 
of  Andrea  Strozzi,  II.  47.  Government  compared 
with  that  of  Rome,  II.  50.  Divifion  between  the  fa- 
milies of  Albizi  and  Ricci,  II.  52.  Speeches  on  the 
critical  and  dangerous  fituation  of,  II.  54.  64.  G'j. 
Popular  and  plebeian  faftions,  II.  72. 

—  a  new  iufurreflion  there  in  confequence  of  Scali's  death, 

which  caufes  the  eftabiifhment  of  a  new  government, 

11.  75.  The  exiles  recalled  ;  offices  in  1378  abolifhed; 
and  the  Guelphs  difpoiTefled  of  their  fuperiority,  II.  56. 

■ —  the  new  government  opprefTive  ;  banilhes  the  heads  of  the, 
plebeians,  II.  76.  ^ 

—  the  city  of,  in  an  uproar  ;  intreat  Veri  de  Medici  to  take 

the  government  into  his  hands  ;  he  declines  it,  II.  79. 
- —  in   a  profperous  fituation,    attributed    to  the  abilities  of 
Nafo,  II.  81.      _        _ 

—  goes  to  war  with  Philip  Vifconti,  II.  86. 

—  peace  made  with  Philip  Vifconti,  II.  91. 

>—  new  wars  ;  the  city  divided  into  little  meetings  and  cabals » 
Uzzano  and  his  party  oppofe  it,  II.  92.  Unfuc- 
cefsful  clamours  againit  the  conductors  of  it,  II.  93. 

—  concludes  a  peace  with  the  Lucchefe  ;  the  towns  taken  are 

reilorcd,  II.  94. 

—  commonwealth  undergoes  many  alterations  by  the  returd 

of  Cofimo,  II.  107. 
<—  the  adminiltration  of,    tyrannical  and  infupportable,    IT. 
1 12. 

—  Effem.inacy  and  luxury  infefts  the  citizens  of,  TI.  122. 

—  feized  upon  by  Charles  v.  ;   Alexander  de  M.edici,  made 

Sovereign  and  Duke  of  Florence,  murdered  kycn  years 
after,  II.  127. 

—  government  of ;  Soderini's  opinion  on,  II.  137.     Remarks 

on  it,  II.  138. 
•—  divided  in  parties  for  the  rcftoration  of  the  p'overnment 
II.  145.     Peter  de   Medici  attempts  to  be  replaced, 

but 
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but  difappointcd  of  afltllancc,  gives  up  the  enterprize, 

11.45. 
Florence  invaded  by  the  Spanilli  army,  attended  with  Giuliano 

de  Medici,  and  the  legate  of  Tufcany,  11.  153. 

, government  undergoes  a  reformation,  II.  156. 

government  falls  into  the  hands  of  fifty  citizens,  II.  15!. 

government  of,  altered  by  cabal  of  about  twenty  citizens, 

"•  ^59-  ... 
government  of,  lodged  in  Giuliano  de  Medici,  11.  166. 

government  of,  reformed  by  the  intervention  of  Pope  Leox. 

II.  169. 
government  of,  fettled  by  Cardinal  de  Medici,  on  the  death 

of  the  Duke  Lorenzo,  II.  176. 
— .   government  of,  different  opinions   upon    its  reformation, 

II.  179. 

—  government  of,  models  for  its  reformation  wrote  by  Zanobi, 

Buondelmonti,  and  Nicholas  Machiavel,  II.  180. 

—  fociety  of  the  literati  form  a  confpiracy,  in  order  to  affaf- 

fmate  the  Cardinal  de  Medici,  II.  181.     The  confpi- 
rators  difcovered  and  puniihed,  II.  182. 

—  government  committed  to  Hippolito,  under  the  guardian- 

fhip  of  the  cardinal  di  Cortona,  II.  1B4. 
^.  enters  into  a  league  with  the  Venetians,  France,  and  the 
"'  '  Pope,  againil  the  Emperor,  II.  186.  . 

m~-  attempts  to  enlarge  the  government,  II.  188. 

—  in  great  diforder  by  means  of  a  falfe  report,  II.  190. 

government  of,  upon  the  refignation  of  Cardinal  di  Cor- 
tona, fuHains  a  revolution,  li.  193. 

—  affifls  Malatefta  with   3,000  men,  to  withftand  the  Pope 

and  the  Emperor,  II.  211. 

—  the  Prince  of  Orange  lays  fiege  to  the  city,  II.  214. 

—  after  a  long  fiege,  enters  into  a  convention  with  Don  Fer- 

nando da  Gonzaga,  II.  216. 

„^  government  of,  receives  an  alteration  in  favour  of  the  Me- 
dici, after  the  convention  v.'ith  Gonzaga,  II.  217. 

government  of,  reformed  by  the  pope,  and  Alexander  made 

duke  and  head  of  the  llate,  218. 

-T-  government  of,  terminates  with  Cofimo  being  made  duke 
and  fovereign,  II.   236. 

—  government  of,  a  review  of  it,  and  its  improprieties  pointed 

out,  II.  236. 

—  when  mou  free,  mod  enflaved.  III.  413. 

Fondula,  Cabrino,  makes  himfelf  mailer  of  Cremona,  after 
cruelly  murdering  Ugolino,  Charles  and  Andreafo  Ca- 
valcabo.  III.  154. 

—  furrenders  Cremona   to  Philip  Maria,    Duke  of  Milan, 

III.  156. 

Fondula^ 
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Fondula,  Cahrino,  condemned  to  death  by  the  Duke  of  Milan, 

and  beheaded.  III.  157. 
Fontams,  Abbe  de,  his  account  of  the  government  of  Poland, 

1.74. 
Fortune,  of  more  influence  than  birth,  I.  116. 
France  has  retained  a  league  with  feveral  of  the  cantons  of 

Switzerland  for  more  than  a  century,  I.  44. 

—  obfervations  on  the  government  of.  III.  395. 

—  proved  an  ariilocracy,  by  M.  Boulanvilliers,  III.  426. 
Franklin,  Dr.   his  opinion  of  governments,  I.  105. 
Fribourg,  account  of  the  canton  of,  I.  39. 

Funerals,  the  Pilloians  regulated  the  expence  and  uniform  of 
them,  II.  50. 

G. 

GaJea%zo,  Duke  cf  Milan,  afTaihnated,   II.  123. 

—  John,  made  a  knight  when  two  years  old,  by  the  Emperor 

Charles  the  ivth.  III.  150. 
Gall,  St.  account  of  the  republic  of,  I.  51. 
Getic-va,  account  of  the  republic  of,  I.  52. 
Genoa,  account  of  the  republic  oi,  I.  56. 
G^rardo,  Bijhop  of  Bologna,  received  the  title  of  prince,  which 

was  retained  afterwards   by  the  bilhops  of  that  city, 

II.  401.      Made  prstor  of  the  city,    II.  401.      Op- 
preiTes  the  nobles,  11.  402. 

—  and  Giacomo  Orfi,  drove  oat  of  the  city  of  Bologna  by 

Grifi-bni  and  the  nobles,  II.  403. 

—  defeated,  and  his  caftle  deftroyed,  II.  404. 
Germans,  government  of  the  ancient,  I.  226. 
Ghibellines  and  Gaelphs,  account  of,  II.  II. 

—  obliged  the  Guelphs  to  quit  Florence,  II.  15.     Driven  ouK 

again  by  the  Guelphs,  11,  16. 

—  occafion  troubles  in  Italy,  11.  266. 
Claris,  account  of  the  canton  of,  I.  28. 

Gonfalonier  cf  Jijiice,  the  authority  of  that  office  in   Piftoia, 

III.  !2. 

Gonxaghi,  Luigi,  the  author  and  founder  of  the  lordfhip  and 

marquifate  of  Mantoua,   ill.  200. 
Qo-vernmcnts,    improvements  in,   I.  i.      Checks  and  balances 

neceffary,  I.  iv.     Superiority   of  (tse   governments  to 

all  other,  I.  ix.     Duration  of  various  fyftems,   I.  xxiv. 

Of  St.  Marino,  I.  9.      Of  Bifcay,  1.  16.     The  Gri- 

fons,  I.  21.     Switzerland,  I.  22. 

—  not  to  be  fupported  without  a  king,  I.  91.     A  fenate,  or 

little  council,  neceffary,  I.  92.     A  larger  alTembly  ge- 
nerally ellablifhed,  I.  92.     Balance  of  power  aimed  at 

in 
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in  all  republics,  I.  93.  Power  of  people,  except  in 
England,  preferved  only  on  inacceffible  mountains,  I. 
93.  Arillocracy  arifes  from  arcs,  fciences,  and  com- 
merce flourifhing,  I.  94. 

Go'vernment,  Dr.  Swift's  opinion  of  ancient,  I.  97.  Dr. 
Franklin's  opinion  of,  I.  105.  Appofite  allufions  to 
different  forms  of,  I.  106.  Dr.  Price's  opinion  of  go- 
vernments,  I.  122.  Laws  made  by  a  majority  way  op- 
prefs  a  minority,  I.  123.  Nation  cannot  be  free,  ex- 
cept governed  by  fixed  laws,  I.  124.  Difference  be- 
tween a  government  of  laws  and  of  men,  I.  J26. 

«-  not  to  be  truiied  in  a  fmgle  affembly,  I.  133.  Myflery  of, 
in  dividing  and  choo fing,  1.  235.  Various  forts  of,  I. 
142.  Principles  of,  I.  158.  Riches,  I.  159.  Ba- 
lance of  power,  I.  159.  Tillage,  I.  160.^  Army, 
I.  163.  Landed  property,  L  165.  Nobility,  L  166. 
Vices  of,  L  170.     Roman,  I.  171. 

—  changes  in,  generally  the  contrary  to  what  they  were  be. 

fore,  I.  509. 

—  three  branches  of  power  exiil  in  every  fociety,  L  362. 

~  difadvantages  from  appointments  being  made  by  a  fmgle 
affembly,  l.  372.  Dangers  to  be  apprehended  from 
committees,  L  376.  Danger  from  eleding  a  governor 
or  prefident,  I.  376.  Progrefs  from  a  fmgle  affembly 
to  ariflccracy  or  oligarchy,  \,  380. 

—  none  fimpiy  democratical,  II.   i. 

—  remarks   upon    the  impolitic  conduct  of  governors    and 

princes,  in  permitting  violences,  II.  76. 

—  new  regulation  of,  at  Florence,  to  diminifh  the  authority 

of  the  plebeians,  II.  78. 

—  the  efficiency  of  a  chief  magiflrate   to  mediate  between 

ariflocratical  and  democratical  governments,  II.  8 2. 

—  the  evils  of,  are  caufed  by  an  unbalanced  conftitution,  ra- 

ther than  defliny,  or  the  perverfenefs  of  men,  II.  103. 
~  in  one  centre,  the  ill  effefts  of  it  in  Florence,  II.  198. 

—  the  want  of  a  proper  divifion  of  authority  the  alternatives 

of  treachery  and  cruelty  in  Florence,  III.  331.    Proved 
in  the  hiftory  of  Cofimo,  III.  331. 

—  in  one  centre,  its  impropriety.  III.  57. 

—  the  befl:  appointments  of  minillers  in  mixed,  I?T.   311. 

—  in  the  hands  of  thofe  in  a  middle  rank,  moll  productive 

of  happinefs.  III.  166. 

—  the   theory  of,  greatly  improved  by  the  Englifli   nation, 

III.  209. 

—  Englifh,  the  three  periods  in  which  it  has  been  rnoft  flu- 

died,  III.  210. 
Government,  an  indifpenfable  rule  to  be  obferved  in  pcrufmg 
'  ^  writers  on.  III.  211. 

Ccvcrnment, 


i 
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Oo-yernment,  a  popular,  lefs  friendly  to  faftion  than  the  Hand- 
ing authority  in  abfolute  monarchy,  or  an  hereditary  . 
ariftocracy.  III,  273. 

—  under  every  form,  has  lelf-interefl;  exiting  in  it.  III.  28^. 
— -  the  beil  form  of  a  fovereignty  chofen  by  the  people.  III. 

284.     Its  falutary  conlequences.  III.  284. 
no  conftitution  can  be  defended  without  a  negative  exe- 
cutive power.  III.  294. 

—  people    an    effential  branch  of   the  legiflature,  as  being 

mofl:  fenfible  of  their  own  burthens.  III.  295. 

—  perfons  sleded  from  among  the  people,  a  hazardous  experi- 

ment, tried  by  the   Americans  with  doubtful  fuccefs, 

HI.  296. 

—  the  aiTertion,  "  that  a  people  qualified  with  a  due  and  or- 

derly fuccefiion  of  their  fupreme  .iflemblies,  are  the  beil 
keepers  of  their  own  liberties,"  difproved.  III.  30Q» 

—  thofe  who  labour  for  the  public  fhould  live  by  the  public, 

III.  319. 

—  knowledge    apt  to  make  people  uneafy  under  oppreflive. 

governments.  III.  326. 

—  people,  in  affcmblies,  coequal  with  other  afTemblies,  allow- 

ed to  be  the  beft  prefervers  of  their  liberties.  III.  326. 
'   'That  they  are  fo  in  one  alTembly,  denied.  III.  326. 

—  the  rich  have  as  much  right  to  their  liberty  and  property 

as  the   poor.  III.  328.     Eflential  to  liberty  that  their 
property  Ihould  be  i'ecure.  III.  328. 

—  fenators,  whetlier  ele<T.ive  or  hereditary,  tender  and  con- 

cerned for  the  fecuiity  of  liberty.  III.  333, 

—  governors  moft  expofed  to  the  fnares  of  luxury  in  a  demo- 

cracy, III.  339._ 

—  fuffceffive  reprefentatives  ufe  power  for  the  expr2fs  purpofs 

of  corruption.  III.  342. 

—  people,  their  rights  more  fecure  when  their  power  is  tem- 

pered by  a  feparate  executive,  and  an  ariltocratical  fe- 
nate.  III.  34S. 

—  where  the  people  have  no  fhare  in  it,  neither  a  frts  ftate 

or  a  right  conftitution  of  a  commonwealth.  III.  361. 

—  unneceffary,  according  to  Socrates,  Plato,  Cicero,  Seneca, 

Hutchinfon,  and  Butler,  III.  363. 

—  and  juft  power,  the  original  of,  in  the  people.  III.  365; 

—  reafons  of  llate  often  jullify  tyranny.  III.  417. 

—  the  propriety  of  adminillering  juftice  by  different  hands, 

proved,  ill.  419. 

—  the  executive  power  reprefents  the  majefly  of  the  people, 

III.  419. 

—  art  of,  confifts   in   combining  the  powers  of  fociety,  fo  as 

not  to  prevail  over  the  laws.  III.  410. 

—  all  projefts   formed  upon  a  fuppofition  of  continual  vigi- 

lance and  virtue,  cheats  and  delulions.  III.  412. 

Go'vernmcnt, 
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Gvvtvmncnt,  a  free  ftate  fhould  know  what  freedom  Is,  III.  416. 

—  the   people  reprefented  by  every  power  and  body   of  the 

Hates,  III.  420. 

executive  power  in  the  Grecian  ftates,  defcribcd.   III.  421. 

— -  the  error  of  reducing  tranfadions,  and  the  interells  of  the 

public,  into  the  power  of  particular  perfons,  proved, 

III.  427. 
Pompey,  Csfar,  and   CralTus,  determined  all  the  affairs 

of  the  world,  without   the  advice  of  fenate  or  people, 

in.  430. 

votes  of  multitudes  too  often  determined  by  prejudice  and 

fuperftition.  III.  435. 

—  the  majcfty  of  the  people  a  very  fublime  idea.  III.  437. 

^—  the  obje£tion,  "  that  the  management  of  ftate  affairs  re- 
quires more  judgment  than  can  be  expedled  from  new 
members,"  anfwered,  III.  438. 

—  refiftance  to  the  fovereignty,    wherever  placed,  rebellion 

againft  God,  III.  43H. 
a  mixed  one,  moft  proper  to  do  juftice  to  all  men,  III.  447. 

—  true  policy  to  place  the  executive  power  in  one  man.  111. 

460.     No  man  to  exalt  himfelf  above  the  law.  III.  461. 
Grandees,  laws  concerning  them  in  Piftoia,  III.  51.  _ 
Greece,  mafiacres  in  the  moft  polilhed  times  of,  1.  vi. 

—  myfteries  of,  imported  from  the  Eaft,  1.  xv. 

Griffoni,  Specialino,    his  harangue   to    the  nobles  of  Bologna 

againft  Gerardo  the  biftiop,  II.  402. 
Grifons,  account  of  the  democratic^ republic,  I,  21. 
Grficchus,  Tiberius,  propofes  a  revival  of  the  law  of  Licinus^ 

I-  359- 
Gz^rJ/z&^and  Ghibellines,  account  of,  II.   11. 

—  obliged  by  the  Ghibcllines  to  quit  Florence,  II.  15.     Re- 

turn to  Florence,  11.  16. 

and   Ghibellines  ftir   up  great  diffenfions  and  troubles  ia 

Italy,  II.  266. 

party  divided  into  two  fafticns,  called  the  Bianchi  and  the 

Neri,  II.  317. 

Cuicchiardlni,  Luigi,  fpeech  on  the  diftraded  ftate  of  Flo- 
rence, II.  64. 


Hanging,  example  of  it  being  hereditary  in  a  family,  I.  115, 
Harrington  on  government  by  laws  only,  I.  126. 

—  on  popular  governments,  I.  134. 

—  on  government,  I,  159.  165. 

Henry  III.  his  contefts  with  the  barons.  III.  431. 

VI.  of  Germany,    magnificently  entertained  by  the  Bo- 

Jognefe,  li.  401. 

Henry 
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Henry  VII.  emperor  of  Germany,  comes  into  Italy  to  be 
crowned.  III.  140. 

—  his  cruelty  to  the  Cremonians,  III.  142. 
Heraldry^  little  attended  to  in  America,  1.  113. 

Hertjbo-g,  Baron  de,  his  opinion  of  the  advantages  of  monarchy, 

I.  324. 
Hippolito  the  magnificent,  with  cardinals  Cortona,  and  Cibo, 

leave  Florence,  II.  192. 

—  Cardinal,  dies  on  a  journey  to  meet  the  emperor,  II.  222. 
Holland,  account  of  the  republic  of  the  United  Provinces  of  the 

Low  Countries,  I.  69. 

—  its. government,  ill.  355. 

Homer,  account  of  the  government  of  Phasacia,  I.  232. 

—  of  the  government  of  Ithaca,  I.  237,  242. 

Honejly  of  republican  governments  in  difcharging  their  debts, 

11.358. 
Honour,  point  of,  I.  252. 
Hofiilius  charafterized,  I.  219. 
Hume,  his  opinion  of  the  writings  of  Rapin,  Locke,  Sidney, 

Koadley,  &c.  I.  325. 
"—•his  idea  of  a  perfect  commonwealth  condemned,  I.  369. 
Hjpoirify,  praftifed  as  much  in  elections  as  at  courts.  III.  436. 

I. 

■i 

Jerufalem  taken  by  the  Saracens,  II.  260. 

Jevjs,  not  enabled  to  obferve  the  rules  of  a  free  ftate.  III.  407. 

Improvements,  a  folly  to  fay  tiiat  no  new  ones  can  be  difcovered, 

III.  434. 
Incotijlancy ,  a  charafteriftic  of  a  debauched  people.  III.  452. 

—  proved  in  the  examples  of  Athens,  Rome,  and  Florence, 

III.  452.  , 

Independence,  aimed  at  by  the  cities  of  Italy,  under  Otto  ii. 
III.  2. 

Inequality,  fources  of,  common  to  every  people,  I.  1 16. 

Informers,  in  the  Englifh  and  Aniericaa  governments,  from  pri- 
vate motivet,  odious.  III.  448. 

—  from  public  motives,  refpefted.  III.  448. 
Ligratitiide,  the  crime  of,  not  peculiar  to  the  people.  III.  4:4. 

—  of  princes,  proved  in  various  inftances.  III.  455. 

—  the  balance  of,  in  king,  lords,  and  commons,  ILL  456. 
John  of  Bdogna,  a  famous  preacher,  reconciles  many  tamiliej 

of  Bologna  who  had  been  conllant  enemies,  II.  409. 
Iphitus,  his  government  of  Hllia,  I.  315. 
Italian  language,  its  origin,  IL  257. 
Italy,  republics  of,  in  the  middle  age,  II.  i. 
Ithaca;  government  of,  1.  237,  242. 

Vol.  in.  N  n  Junius, 


INDEX. 

Juniuit  his  opinion  tkat  laws  are  intended  to  guard  agalnll 

what  men  may  do,  I.  132. 
Jujtice,  to  be  equally  enjoyed  by  the  rich  and  poor.  III.  299. 


Kingly  government,  oiigin  of,  I.  178. 

Kings,  divine  right  of,  invelHgated,  I.  xiv. 

Kings  of  Rome,  their  power,  I.  217. 

Kingy  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  expelling  in  Rome,  Hated, 

III.  288. 
Kings,  and  all  Handing  powers  inclinable  to  make  laws  for  their 

own  interefts.  III.  362. 
Knigkbood, origin  of,  II.  262. 

L. 

taceifamon,  lawj  of,  fuppofed  to  have  been  communicated  by 
Apollo  to  Lycurgus,  I.  xv. 

—  the  government  of,  I.  249. 

—  remarks  on  the  revolutions  of  the  government  of.  III.  400. 

—  oblervations  on  its  government,  HI.  359. 
Lambertacci,  Aberto,  kills  Gabriel  Sancio,  which  raifes  a  tumult 

in  Bologna,  II.  408. 

—  family,  and  15,000  Bolognefe  banifned  from  Bologna,  II. 

427-  .  ^     ^ 

Landed  property ,  power  of  in  government,  I.  165. 

Lando,  Mickael  di,  his  government  of  Florence,  11.  34. 

— -  raifed  by  the  mob  to  the  chief  magiftracy  of  Florence, 

II.  70. 

—  his  integrity  and  diiintereftednefs,  II.  71. 

La'ws  of  all  nations  fuppofed  to  have  been  madeorfuggefted  hj 
their  deities^  I.  xv. 

—  made  by  a  majority  may  opprefs  a  minority,  I.  123. 

<—  diilinftion  between  a  government  of  laws  and  of  men,  L 
126. 

—  made  to  guard  ngainft  what  men  may  do,  I.  132. 

—  alone  to  be  trultt-d  with  unlimited  contidence.  III.  281. 

—  emanations  of  the  divine  mind.  Hi.  282. 

—  owe  their  perpetual  feniority  to  vigilance  and  conflancy, 

III.  453. 

Legijlation,  the  confufion  and  uncertainty  of  the  terms  ufed  in 

that  fcience.  III.  157. 
hta  X.  Pope,  pompous  coronation,  II.  167. 

—  enters  Florence,  and  centers  with  Uie  king  of  France  and 

Lorenzo,  II.  172. 

—  dies,  U,  177, 

Leo, 


INDEX. 

te6  X.  the  laft  by  legitimate  iucceffion  of  the  houfe  of  Medici, 

II.  !7b\ 

Le^yfellers  in  Greece  and  Rome  defcribed.  III.  401. 

—  progrefs  of  at  Rome,  III.  402. 

—  inapplicable  to  the  Englifh  or  American  conftitution..  Ill, 

403- 
Lcv:js  XL  embroiled  in  a  war  with  his  barons,  II.  115. 

Lewis  XV I.  admitted  the  people  to  a  Ihare  of  the  government;^ 

III.  426. 

Liherfy,  love  of,  inllanced  in  the  mountain  of  St.  Marino  being, 
well  peopled,  whUlt  the  canipania  of  Rome  is  almoll  de- 
•  ftitute  of  inhabitants,  I.  12. 

—  Dr.  Price's  explanation  of  that  term,  I.  122. 

—  Montefquieu's  deiiaitionof,  I.  124. 

—  Sidney's  definition  of,  I.  127. 

—  cannot  exiil  without  laws,  I.  128. 

•—  the  life  of,  lecured  by  the  prefent  ellablifhment  in  America^ 
III.  282. 

—  beit  iiept  by  the  people,  IIL  293. 

—  the  rich  and  peer  independent,  to  enjoy  equal  liberty  and 

juftice.  III.  259, 

—  never  enjoyed  by  the  Roman  people.  III.  325. 

—  the  main  intercll  of  the  people,  under  certain  rellriin;ion«, 

III.  327. 

—  impradicable  in  a  fimple  democracy.  III.  483.  , 
Li-jy,  on  government  by  laws  only,  I.  125. 

—  on  the  revolutions  in  Italy,  11.  4. 

Locke* s  {y^cm.  of  government  confidered,  I.  365. 

Locris,  the  government  of,  I.  331. 

Ldyne  de,  his  account  of  the  conftitution  of  England,  praifedj  I. 

7°-         .         .  . 

—  on  thehappieft  difpofitions  not  proof  againfl  power,  1,  132, 

Lo'-ve  of  our  Lot(>jtry,de.^.nt6.,  III.  490. 

Lucca,  account  of  the  republic  of,  I.  56. 

Lucerne,  account  of  the  canton  of,  I.  45. 

Lucius  ^liiitius,  his  magnanimity  applauded  in  refufing  a  pre- 
cedent prejudicial  to  the  Roman  conflitution.  111.  308. 

Lucius  'Tarquinius ,  afTafTinated  by  the  patricians.  III.  302. 

Lucius  Tarquinius  Ccllativus  a  patrician  and  fenator,  hufijand 
of  Lucretia,  appointed  in  an  affembly  of  the  centurii 
conful  with  Brutus;  by  means  of  his  wife's  death,  occa- 
fions  the  expuliion  of  kings,  and  the  inltitution  of  con- 
fuls,  lil.  315.  Advocates  the  refloration  of  Tarquin'% 
eftate  ;  endeavours  to  fiive  his  nephews  who  were  en- 
gaged in  a  confpiracy  ;  averfe  to  the  expulfion  of  the 
Tarquin  family.  III.  317.  Obliged  to  abdicate  the 
confullhip,  he  retires  to  his  edate  with  an  immenfe  for- 
tune, Hi-  318. 

N  n  2  Ladijlaui 


INDEX. 

Ladijlaia  goes  to  war  with  Florence,  II.  8i. 
Luxury,  laws  againll  in  Piftoia,  III.  53,  65.    ' 

—  people  lefs  luxurious  than  kings  and  grandees,  denied,  TIL 

33+- 

—  the  balance  in  a  triple-headed  legiflature,  the  only  remedy 

againll  it.  III.  337. 

—  to  certain  degrees  of  excefs  an  evil,  though  not  an  abfolute 

evil  in  all  circumftances.  III.  338.    To  be  rellrained  by 
morality  and  law,  and  a  mixed  government.  III.  338. 

—  a  natural  tendency  to  tyranny,  doubted.  III.  337. 

—  various  methods  for  the  fuppreffion  of.  III.  339. 

—  the  difpofition  to,  the  fame  in  plebeians,  patricians,  and 

kings.  III.  340. 

—  kings  and  nobles  reftrained  from  luxury,  by  fear  of  the 

people,  and  their  cenfures,  III.  342. 

—  people  lefs  devoted  to  luxury  than  kingly  powers,  difprovcd 

in  various  inftances.  III.  343. 

—  reftraincd  by  diilerent  methods  in  various  Hates,  III.  348. 
Ljcurgus  on  government,  I.  170. 

—  on  the  vices  of  goveminent,  I.  181. 

—  the  difmterefted  integrity  of,  I.  250. 

—  his  regulations  in  the  government  of  Lacedasmon,  I.  253. 

M. 

Mahty,  Abbe  de,  on  his  defign  of  writing  an  hiftory  of  the  Ame- 
rican revolution,  I.  383. 

—  difficulties  attending  fuch  an  attempt,  I.  384. 
MachiaiJel,  founders  of  ftates  to  prefume  all  men  to  be  bad,  I, 

131- 

—  on  man  never  being  good  but  through  neceffity,  I.  133. 
• —  on  the  iirfl:  decade  of  Livy,  I.  141. 

—  borrowed  his  politic  from  Plato  and  Arillotle,  I.  325. 
— -  his  partiality  for  popular  government,  II.  9. 

—  plan  of  .a  perfeiSl  commonwealth,  11.24;. 
Magijlrates,  cautions  necefTary  in  the  eleftion  of.  III.  484. 
Magna  Charta,  broken  30  times,  I.  126. 

■Majority,  the  power  of,  over  the  minority — ill  confequences  of, 

III.  Z9i. 
Malanjclti,  Gieremia  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horfe,  II.  405. 
Maltraijers,   Bertiard,    bifhop  of  Padoua  made  governor   or 

prince  of  that  city.  III.  175. 
Many  nature  of,  in  fopc'cy,  I.  1 29. 
— -  paifions  increafe  by  gratification,  I.  129. 

—  all  to  be  fuppofed  bad  in  founding  a  ftate,  L  131. 

—  apt  to  abiife  power,  I.  131. 

■=—  deteHable  pidures  of,  by  modern  philofophcr^,  I.  13:?. 

Mai'Mut, 
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Manlius,  M.  his  condufl  in  endeavouring  to  be  made  fovereign 
ofthe  Romans,  III.  244. 

— »  Ms  oration  to  the  Romans,  to  animate  them  to  attempt  a  re- 
formation, in  which  are  all  the  principles  ofthe  Englifh 
conllitution.  III.  250. 

—  a  better  man  and  citizen  than  Camillas,  III.  252. 

— -  abandoned  by  his  friends,  and  condemned  by  the  fenate ; 
falfe  alfenions  of  hiilorians  relative  to  him,  JII.  254. 

—  falls  a  facrifice  to  the  ariftocratical  government  of  Rome, 

—  the  bell  patriot  tnat  occurs  in  Roman  hillory.  III.  307. 

—  compared  with  Camillus,  III.  307, 

Mantoua,  afTumed  independance  in  A.  D.  1 1 1 1,  but  obliged  to 
fubmit  again  to  Matilda  their  princefs.  III.  195. 

—  the  government  of,  in  one  centre.  III.  196. 

—  a  new  form  of  government  eftablifiied.  III.  197. 

—  the  Mantouans  reafoning  npon  their  government.  III.  200. 
Marino,  Saint,  account  of  the  government  of,  I.   9.     Their 

Arengo, or  great  council,  I.  ii.  Council  of  fixty,  I.  11. 
Marius,  and  Sylla,  the  profcriptions  by  them,  caufed  by  the 
enthufiafm  ofthe  people.  III.  279. 

—  his  hypocrify  to  ruin  Metellus,  III.  280. 

—  and  Apuleius,  prevail  with  the  people  to  continue  them  in 

their  office,  in  oppofition  to  the  fenate.  III.  280. 
Martin  IV.   eleftcd  pope,  II.  308. 
M«^fi';//t'/j,  inequalities  amongit  the  inhabitants,  I.  109. 

—  the  probable  progrefs  of  a  fingle  aflembly,  I.   118. 
MaJJacre,  in  the  moll  polifhed  times  of  Greece,  1.  vi. 

Medici  family  firft  diftinguiflied  themfelves  at  Florence,  II.  29. 

—  party  grow  the  mofl  powerful  in  Florence,  and  difcounte- 

nanced  at  the  court  of  Rome,  II.  123. 

—  family  of,  reftored  by  Ferdinand  king  of  Spain,  and  ex- 

pelled again,  II.  127. 

—  family  rellored  to  Florence,  II.  156. 

—  family  of,  fet  up  by  the  people.  III.  467. 

Medici,  Cojtmo  di,  friends  are  chofen  fignors ;  his  enemy  Rj- 
naldo  and  his  party  lofe  their  interell,  II.  103. 

Medici,  Cojimode,  character,  II.  94.  Uzzano's  reply  to  Bar- 
badori  concerning  him,  96.  Summoned  before  the 
Signori ;  committed  prifoner  to  Frederigo  ;  and  ba- 
nifhed  to  Padua,  101.  Honourably  received  by  the 
Venetians,  102. 

—  recalled  with  the  citizens  who  were  banilhedwith  him,  II. 

105.     Death  of,  II.  112.     Cliarafter,  II.  113. 

—  view  of  his  government,  II.  130. 

—  elefted  head  ofthe  commonwealth  of  Florence,  II.  235. 

•—  invefted  with  the  fovereignty,  and  made  duke  of  Florence, 
11.236, 

1^  n  2  •  Medici], 
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MeJicij  G'.Bnjanni  d'l,  executed,  II.  4.1. 

—  admitted  to  a   fhare  in  the  government  of  Florence^  II, 

85. 

—  attempts  tofupplant  Uzzano,  II.  86. 

—  keeps  in  the  interefl  of  the  plebeians,  II.  S9. 

—  falls  fick ;  his  advice  to  his  two  fons,  Cofimo  and  Lorenzo, 

II.  91. 
-^  he  died  immenfely  rich,  full  of  glory  and  reputation,  II.  92. 
Medici,   Cardinal  de,  elefted  pope,  Leo  X.  II.  167. 
"—  defied  pope,    afTumed  the  name   of  Clement  the  Vllth, 

II.  1 84. 

—  killed  in^  ikirmilh,  II.  187. 

Medici,  Giulianodi,  attempts  to  be  reftored  to  Florence,  II.  153. 

—  gives  up  all  pretenfions  to  the  government  of  Florence,  II, 

i6g. 

—  dies  at  Badia  de  Fiefole,  II.  173. 

Medici,  Larrn'zo  di,  death  and  charafter,  II.  1 26. 
• —  made  captain  general  of  Florence,  II.  171. 

—  made  duke  of  Urbino,  II.  174. 

—  duke  makes  a  journey  to  France ;  inclined  to  reduce  Flo- 

rence to  a  principality,  II.  175. 

—  dies  at  Florence,  II.  176. 

Medici,  Lorcwzo  di  Pierfranco  di,  his  infamous  chara6ler,  II.  222. 
Medici,  Peter  di  (fon  of  Cofimo)  falfely  advifed  by  his  father's 
friend,  Neroni,  II.  1 17. 

—  the  whole  city  of  Florence  in  an  uproar  againfl  him,  II.  1  iS. 
' —  his  death,  II.  121 - 

Medici,  Peter  di  (great  grandfon  to  the  iirft  Cofimo)  ejeded 
by  the  Florentines,  and  retired  to  Venice,  II.  127. 

—  makes  attempts  upon  Florence;  the  fcheme  fails,  II.  147. 
'—  drowned,  II.  149. 

Medici,  Syl-uejlro  di,  appointed  gonfalonier,  II.  61.  Difturb- 
ances  during  and  after  his  adminiftration,  II.  62. 

Melius,  Spurius,  his  attempt  to  make  himfelf  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans, III.  240. 

Mm/  has  fair  play  only  in  a  mixed  government.  III.  351. 

Metellus,  ruined  through  the  hypocrify  of  Marius,  III.  280. 

Michael  di  Lando,  baniflied  by  the  new  government  of  Florence. 
11.76. 

Milan,  the  firft  duke  of  Conte  di  Virtu,  III.  152. 

Militia,  power  and  ufe  of,  I.  163. 

—  in  the  people's  hands  moll  firm  to  the  intercll  of  liberty, 

argued.  III.  471. 

—  and  fovereiguty  infeparable.  III.  474. 

Milton,  his  ready  and  ealy  way  to  a  commonwealth,  conderanedj 

L366.       ■ 
==>  did  not  properly  underfland  the  fcience  of  government.  III. 

Minijiers 
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Minijiers  refponfible  for  every  exercife  of  the  executive  power, 
III.  290.     Punifhable  by  independent  judges,  111.  290* 
Monarchs,  the  number  of  in  Europe,  lU.  372. 
Monarchical  government ,  argument*  in  favor  of  it.  III.  \-j2. 
Monarchy  defined,  I.  1 48. 

—  Baron  de  Hertfberg's  opinion  of  the  advantngesof,  I.  324. 

—  the  fimple  form  of,  according  to  Plato,  Ariilotle,  Polybius, 

and  others.  111.  169. 

—  and  arillocracy,  the  fufpenfion  of,  in  England ;  the  confe- 

quence,  liL  301.  Equally  deftruflive  in  America,  111, 
302. 

—  eftabliflied  by  the  commons,  and  not  by  the  gentry.  III.  45.9, 
Montefquieu,  his  definition  of  liberty,  1.  1 24. 

" —  on  the  aptnefs  of  men  to  abufe  power,  I.  131, 
-—  on  the  government  of  England,  I.  153, 

—  borrowed  from  Machiavel,  I.  325. 

Mont epulei ana y  the  city  of,  a  Iketch  of  its  hiflory.  III.  202. 
Muihoufe,  account  of  the  city  ot,  I.  50. 

Murmer,  a  conduit  fo  called  in  the  republic  of  Cremona,  as  th? 
citizens  murmured  greatly  at  the  expence  of  it,  111.  i  zjf 


N. 

Kardi,  his  account  of  the  government  of  Florence,  II.  j. 
Nations,  their  happinefs  muil  depend  upon   the  form  of  their 

government,  I.  322. 
Navy,  difadvantages  from  appointments  to  be  made  by  a  fuigle 

afiembly,  I.  374. 
Nedham,  Marchmont,  his  fundamental  principles  of  a  govern.* 

ment  examined.  III.  213. 

—  idea  that   perfons    in    the    higher   ranks    of  life   are  ex- 

empted from  the  dangers  of  the  cjHiSJ^C wealth,  dif. 
proved.  III.  298.  - 

—  afiertion  "  that  the  fenate  and  people  felp  the  burthens  of 

the  fury  of  the  kings  of  Rome,"  difproved,  ill.  306. 

—  did  not  properly  underlland  the  decline  of  government, 

111.371. 
Negligence,  danger  to  a  commonwealth  from,  III.  486. 
Neufchatel,  its  government,  II.  446. 

—  defcription  of  the  city,  II.  447. 

—  atrait  of  that  conftitution,  11.  448. 

Nobility,  the  odium  of  that  name  in  the  republics  of  Tufcanyj, 
11.  270. 

—  Roman,  improperly  called  founders  of  liberty,  III.  287. 
e-  exifted  in  all  commonwealths.   III.    376.       Better   if  it 

CQUI4  be  avoided,  III.  377. 
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^ottiui,  a  tribune,  murdered.  III.  279. 
iVaw«  charafterized,  I.  219. 


O. 

Oligarchy  defcribed  by  Plato,  I.  192. 

Olympian  Ga7nes  rt^ortdi,   I.  316. 

OppreJJors,  the   accufation   of,  the   only  means  to  extinguifti 

jealoufies.  III.  451.     Proved  from  examples,  451. 
Orange,  Prince  of ,  killed  in  befieging  Florence,  II.  215. 
Otho  the  Firji,  of  Germany,  expels  the  Saracens  from  Tuf- 

cany,  II.  260. 


P. 

Padouay    a   fketch  of  the  hiflory   of  that  city,  commencing 
A.  D.  452.  III.  174. 

—  the  emperor  Henry  iv.  grants  the  liberty  of  being  governed 

by  their  own  laws.  III.  175. 

—  the  independent  government,  after  continuing  eighty  y^ars 

in  tranquillity,  began  to  be  infeded  with  faclions  and 
civil  war.  III.  176. 
•—  the  plan  of  the  government  inflituted  in  ii94>  confilling 
of  a  mixed  monarchy  and  a  republic.  III.  177. 

—  a  podefta  elefted  ;  his  office.  III.  179. 

—  the  manner  of  elefting  the  podefta.  III.  180.     The  po- 

defta's  officers.  III.    181.     The   duty  of  the  podefta, 
III.  183. 

—  the  proceres,  or  noblemen,  in  the  territory  of  the  city, 

enobled  with  the  titles  of  Marquiftes,  Counts,  and  Ca- 
ftellans.  III.  185. 

—  the  Ghibelline  and  Guelph  parties,  under  the  names  of  the 

Empire  and  the  Church,  the  greateft  evil  attending  the 
republic.  III.  187. 

—  the  whole  government  of  the  city  devolves  into  the  hands 

of  the  tribunes.  III.  189. 

the  trlbunefhip  aboliftied,  and  the  authority  transferred  to 

the  patricians.  III.  189. 

—  a  retrofpedl  view  of  its  government.  III.  190. 
Pallaijicino,  Marquis  IJberto,  podefta  of  Cremona,  III.  130. 

—  makes  himfelf  abfolute  lord  of  Cremona,  111.  132.     Made 

podefta  of  Placentia,  IIL  132. 

—  grew  odious  to   the  Cremonians,  and  depofed  by  them, 

III.  134.    Dies  miferably  in  his  callle  of  Silfalgio, 

III.  135. 
Panciaticuy  a  memorable  general.  III.  48. 

Panciatickif 
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Fanciatlchi  and  Cancellieri  fa£lions   the  ruins  of  themfelves 

and  Piftoia,  III.  57. 
Paradi/e  of  Pleafure,  the  record  by  which  all  the   flaves  and 

villains  of  Bologna  were  made  free,  IT.  41 1. 
Parents,  duty  of  children  to,   univerfal,  I.  iix.     Influence  of 

their  example  on  their  children,  I.  1 14. 
PaJJlons  of  men  increafe  by  gratification,  I.  130. 

—  felfifh,  rnofl:  predominant  in  the  iiuman  breail.  III.   zSj. 
Patriots,  Reman,  a  comparifon  of,  lil.  502. 

—  moft  of  them  patricians.  III.  314. 

Patriotifm,  a  word  of  uncertain  fignilication.  III.  487. 

Pazzaglia,  Captain  Guidotto,  affifts  the  Cancellieri  faftlon 
of  Piftoia,  III.  iii.  Taken  prifoner  by  duke  Cofimo, 
and  made  his  confidential  friend.  III.  114. 

Pazzi  concerts  a  confpiracy  againft  the  Medicis ;  murders 
Giuliano,  II.  124. 

People,  the  befl;  keepers  of  their  own  liberties,  III.  293. 

—  the  fountain  and    origin    of  all  juil  power    and  govern- 

ment, HI.  365. 

—  the  fountain  of  power.  III.  412. 

—  the  iniiruftion  of,  fiiould  be   the  care  of  the  public,   III. 

414,     The  beft  way  of  preventing  the  exiitencc  of  the 
poor.  III.  414. 

—  tumultuous  when  fenfible  of  oppreffion.  III.  443. 

—  "  are  fadious  by  nature,"  anfwered.   III.  452. 

Peru,  Manco  Capac,  fuppofed  to  liave  been  the  child  of  the 

fun,  I.  XV. 
Peter  the  Second  unqualified  for  the  government  of  Florence, 

II.  135.     His  flight  to  Bologna,  and  conditions  made 
with  the  ftate,  II.  136. 

Phaacia,  Komer's  account  of  the  government  of,  I.  232. 
Pilgrimage  and   penitence,   very  prevalent  in  Tufcany,  Ro- 

magna,  and   Lombardy,  in  order  to  reftore  peace  to 

the  cities.  III.  133. 
Pinamonte  affumes  the  title  of  Captain  General  of  Mantoua, 

and  expelled  the  noble  families  of  the  city.  III.  198, 
Piftfiratus,  t1ie  tyrant  of  Athens,  I.  275. 

—  and  his  fons,  their  power  continued  by  the  people.  III.  346. 
Pijioia,  hlftory  of  the  government  of.  III.  i. 

—  the  office  of  conful  eftablilhed  in  the  city,  III.  4. 

—  the  office  of  podefta  eftablilhed.  III.  5. 

—  the  office  of  podefta  limited.  111.  6. 

—  confuls  no  longer  appointed  ;  the  office  of  captain  of  the 

people  eftablilhed.  III.  8. 

—  the  twelve  anziani  created,  with  the  power  of  the  confuls, 

III.  10.     The  priors  authority.  III.  10. 

—  Gonfalonier  of  juftice  inftituted,  HI.  ir. 

Pipia 
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Tijiola  becomes  fubjeft  to  the  Florentines,  and  the  government 
framed  upon  the  fame  principle  as  Florence,  III.  i8. 

—  the  office  of  gonfalonier  confined  to  the^nobles.  III.  20. 

—  form  of  government  called  the  Supreme  Magiflracy,  de- 

fcribed,  III.  24. 

—  delivered  to  Clement  VII.  ;  a  magiflrate  with  the  title  of 

Commilfary  General  fubftituted  iniicad  of  PodeRa,  or 
Captain,  III.  32. 

—  motto  engraved  on  the  gates  of.  III,  33. 

—  the  ofSce  of  Commiifary- General  annulled  by  Francis  II. 

Grand  Duke  of  Tuicany,  and  an  ofhcer  with  the  title 
of  Governor  appointed.  III.  33. 

—  the  faction  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  III.  34.     The 

citizens  divided  into  two  parties  ;  each  one  cleded  its 
podefla  and  confuls,  and  have  feparate  governments, 
III.  34.  _ 

—  the  two  parties  conclude  peace.  III,  34.     The  old  parties 

revive  the  troubles  till  all  ai'e  exhaulled,  then  nego- 
ciate  a  new  peace.  III.  35. 

—  Guelphs  gain  a  memorable  viftoty.  III.  37. 

—  a  tumult  occafioned  by  Mone  Sinibaldi  ftriking  Gio  Ver« 

giolefi  on  the  face  with  a  fword.  III.  38. 

—  in   1296,  reduced   almoft  to   its    final  ruin;  fortify  their 

houfes  ;  revolutions,  afTalTmatlons,  &c.  daily  happen, 
III.  38. 

—  troubles  continue,  and  the  records  fall  a  prey  to  the  flames, 

III.  39. 

—  earthquakes  for  eight  days.  III.  40. 

—  Bianchi  and  Neri  faftions.  I  IT.  41. 

—  taken  by  Florence,  in  concert  with  Lucca,  III,  43. 

—  put    under  the   protection  of  Robert,    King  of  Naples, 

111.44.^ 
•—  Abbe  Tedici  feizes  the  palace,  and  made  Lord  of  the  city, 
III.  46. 

—  Philip,  nephew  to  the   Abbe  Tedici,  feizes  the  govern- 

ment from  his  uncle,  and  made  Lord,  III.  47.  His 
artful  knavery.  III,  47. 

—  delivered  by  Philip  into  the  hands  of  Caftruccio,  III.  48, 

—  fumptuary  laws  againfl  the  extravagance  and  luxury  of  the 

citizens.  III.  53.  65. 

—  governed  three  years  by  the  duke  of  Athens,  III.  54. 

—  attacked    by    the    Florentines,    under   the   command  of 

Richard  Cancellieri,   who  was  driven  out  of   Piftola, 

i"-  59- 
»—  makes  peace  with  Florence,  and  the  other  Guelph  cities  of 

Tufcany-,  ill.  60. 
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Pljioia,  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  allows  the  citizens  to  be  go«. 

verned  by  theij-  own  laws  and  cultoms.  III.  6i. 
the  people  of  every  denomination  go  in  proceffion,  clotiied 

in  white  facks,  mutually  afldng  each  others  pardon, 

III.  6^. 

—  the  ladies  take  arms,  and  fight  with  as  much  bravery  as 

the  men.   III.  65. 

—  dillurbance  and  murder,  occafioncd  by  the  Panciatichi  and 

the  Cancellieri,  III,  56. 

—  divided  into  two  parties,  the  Cancellieri,  and  the  Pan- 

ciaticlii.  III.  69. 

—  a   moft  bloody   battle   fought  between   the   two  parties, 

III.  72. 

—  the  Cancellieri  party  obtains  a  bloody  vidlory  ;  the  other 

party  reaffemble.  III.  73. 

—  eight  citizens  eleded,  to  whom  was  given  the  authority  of 

the  general  council,  111.  75,  , 
' —  the  Panciatichi  renew  hollilities.  III.  75. 

—  the  Panciatichi  entreated  to  leave  the  city.  III.  79. 

—  the  Panciatichi  ereft  fortifications,  and  prepare  to  attack 

the  city.  III.  80.     Defeated,  and  Bartolemeo  Colieli 
affafllnated.  111.  81. 

—  the  Panciatichi   become  formidable,  and  a  truce  is  con- 

cluded, but  of  (hort  duration.  111.   82. 

—  alms  given,  and  prayers  offered  to  heaven,  to  fend  peace, 

III.  83. 

—  the  Cancellieri,  in  attempting  to  force  the  adverfe  party 

out  of  the  adjoining  country,  are  woriled  in  feverai  en- 
gagements, III.  84. 

—  the  Cancellieri  pawn  and  fell  all  the  relics  and  valuables, 

III.  88. 

—  the  Cancellieri  again  defeated,  owing  to  the  women,  who 

fhewed  more  courage  than  the  men.  III.  89. 

—  the  citizens  become  the  fable  and  fcorn  of  the  world.  III. 

93-  ... 

»-  peace  concluded  between  the  Cancellieri  and  the  Pancia- 
tichi, 111.  93. 

= —  the  Panciatichi  again  driven  out  of  the  city.  III.  96. 

— .  Guida,  an  impartial  man,  eledled  Doge,  with  fupreme  au- 
thority, and  three  counlellors  appointed  to  affilt  him, 
III.  97. 

—  one  hundred  of  the  Panciatichi,  who  flew  tc  the  church  of 

Lizzano  for  refuge,  were  burnt  and  fuifocated.  111.  100. 

—  Lewis,  king  of  France,  excited  the  Florentines  to  inter- 

pofe.  111.  102. 
=~  the  citizens  reftored  to  the  government  and  revenues  of 
the  city.  III,  103. 
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Pifio'ta,  another  furious  contention  between  the  tv,'o  parties, 
III.   104. 

—  the  Cancellieri  and  Panciatichi  caufe  another  civil  war, 

III.  105. 

—  the  fadlion  of  the   Cancellieri  extirpated  from   the  city, 

III.  107. 

—  becomes  fubjeiSl  to  pope  Clement  vii.  III.  108. 

—  the  Guelphs,    Ghibellines,    Cancellieri,   &c.    all  united, 

III.  109. 

—  ten  noble  citizens  placed  by  Alexander  to  govern  the  city, 

III.  no. 

—  the  remains  of  the   Cancellieri  cut  to  pieces,  and  inhu- 

manly deftroyed,  III.  112. 

—  duke  Cofimo  divefted  the  citizens  of  all  honours  and  pub- 

lic offices.  III.  118. 

—  the  citizens  difarmed,  and  the  city  in  danger  of  depopula- 

tion, III.  119. 
-—  the  Cancellieri  attempt  to  deflroy  all  the  Panciatichi,  III. 
120. 

—  the  government  of  the  city  reftored  to  the  citizens  by  Co- 

fimo.  III.  123.  The  faftions  of  Cancellieri  and  Pan- 
ciatichi, under  the  names  of  Dormentoni  and  Rifoluti, 
caufe  difturbance.  III.  123. 

—  the   citizens  fwear   allegiance  to  Francefco  di  Leopoldo, 

duke  of  Lorrain  and  Bar,  III.  124. 

Plato,  his  opinion  of  governments,  I.  188. 

Poland,  account  of  the  government  of,  I.  72.  Meafures 
which  caufed  the  ruin  of,  I.  77.  The  PaBa  connjentci., 
\.  79.  The  partition,  I.  83.  King  Staniflaus's  ob- 
fcrvations  on  the  government  of  Poland,  I.  88. 

Polybius,  his  opinion  of  the  bell  fort  of  government,  I.  98. 

—  on  government,  I.  169. 

—  his  opinion  of  checks    and  balances   in    governments,  I, 

—  his  partiality  for  the  republic  of  Achaia,  I.  296.  298. 
Pompey  continued  in  office  by  the  people,  in  their  own  defence, 

III.  281. 
Pope  affaffinatcd,  II.  259. 
Pope's  Homer,  remarks  on,  I.  234. 
Popular  A^emhlies  fubjeft    to  the  fame  vices  as  fmgle  men, 

I.  103.  . 
Portenarl,  his  obfervations  on  a  republic,  or  commonwealth, 

III.  i6i. 
Po'vefty,  the  love  of,  a  fiftitious  virtue,  IT.  3S7. 
• —  an  abfolute  love  of,  never  exifted.  111.  313. 
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Tsiuer  not, always  fafely  lodged  in  the  hands  of  many,  T.  ic2. 

The  defines  of  men  exorbitant  and  endlefs,  1.  103. 
• —  the  only  remedy  to  leffen,  lil.  283. 

—  prolonged  in  the  hands  of  a  patriot,  in  what  refpcd:  repu- 

table or  dellrudlive.  III.  300. 

—  derived  from  the  people,  1.11.  412. 

■—  arbitrary,  cannot  be  prevented,  but  by  mixing  equal  pro- 
portions of  the  legiflature.   111.  412. 

Prato  taken  from  the  Florentines,  IT.  155. 

Price,  Dr.  his  opinion  of  governments,  1.  122.  On  the  prin- 
ciples that  govern  human  nature,  I.  133. 

Priors  oi  Florence,  II.  19. 

Providence  and  chance  preferable  to  a  corrupt  choice.  III.  2S3, 

Pythagoras,  his  notions  of  government,  I.  322. 

R. 

Rcafon  will  not  always  govern  individuals.  III.  363. 

Reformers,  thirteen  volumes  of  MSS.  letters  of,  in  the  library 
of  St.  Gall,  I.  52. 

Regulus  appointed  to  his  command  by  th*^  fenate.  III.  318. 
Continued  in  the  command  againlt  his  will ;  the  fenate 
cultivate  his  fields  at  the  public  expence.  III.  319. 

Reprefentati-ves  of  the  People,  their  duty,  I.  iii.  NeceiTary  re- 
gulations in  the  choice  of,  I.  iii. 

Reprefentati'ves,  a  fnigle  affembly  of,  worfe  than  monarchy  or 
ariftocracy.  111.  301. 

Republic,  falfe  application  of  that  term,  I,  87. 

—  defcribed  by  Plato,  I.  190. 

—  a  definition  of  that  word.  III.  159. 
— •  Portenari's  obfervations  on.  III.  161. 

—  arguments  in  favour  of  it.  III.  173. 

- —  in  the  Italian,  the  minority  always  driven  to  arins  in  <le- 
fpair.  III.  286. 

—  defended,  II.  128. 

—  the  fimple  form  of,  according  to   Plato,  Arillotle,  Poly- 

bius,  and  others.  III.  ,171.     Oppofed  to  popular  go- 
vernment, III.  171. 

—  defined  by  Montefquieu,  III.  487.. 
Re-venge,  a  vveaknefs  and  vice.  111.  330. 

Re-wards,  how  afcertained  in  different  governments.  III.  350. 

—  juHice  and  found  policy  the  rule  of,  III.  455. 

Ricci  a?id  Albizi,  diviiious  between  the  families  of,  at  Flo- 
rence, II.  52. 

Riches,  neceflary  to  government,  I..  159. 

=—  a  crime  in  Athens,  always  puniihed  by  confifcation  and 
death,  Hi,  ^46. 

Ruialphi, 
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Ridolphi,  G'lO'-vamhat'iJla  di  Luigi,  eledled  gonfalonier  of  Flo- 
rence, 11.  162. 

Roehefaucault  on  the  end  of  ainbitlon,  I.  132. 

Rome,  laws  of  Numa,  fuppofed  to  have  been  fuggefted  to  him 
by  Egeria,  I.  xv. 

—  ftate  of,  under  its  confuls,  I.  98.     Progrefs  of  the  com- 

mons in  power,  I.  loi. 

•—  government,  1.  171.  Power  of  the  confuls,  I.  171. 
Power  of  the  ienate,  I.  172.  Power  of  war  in  the 
people,  I.  173. 

«—  on  the  government  of,  I.  216.  Inftitutions  of  Romulus,- 
I.  216.'  Power  of  the  kings,  I.  217.  Senate,  1.  218. 
Alterations  in  the  form  of  government  by  Serviua 
Tullius,  I.  220.  Confuls  eftablilhed,  I.  222.  De- 
cemviri, 1.  223. 

—  tribunes,  I.  223. 

—  government  of,  I.  334.    Law  of  the  twelve  tables,  I.  346* 
■=—  government  of,  contralied  to  that  of  Florence,  II.  50. 

—  embaiTy  of,  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  III.  231. 

—  centuries   and  claflcs,     the   llate     of    them,    at   the   time 

Manlius  was  condemned.  III.  264, 

—  rife  and  confcquence  of  faftions.  III.  277. 

—  the  prefcriptions  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  occauoned  by  the 

enthufiafm  of  the  people.  III.  279. 

—  fenate  of,  maintained   a  continual  cabal,  and  murdered 

their  beft  princes.  III.  302. 

—  kings  of,  their  greateft  fault  a  too  much  complaifance  to 

the  fenate.  III.  303. 

—  the  freedom  of  the  ftate  of,  difputed.  III.  312. 

— •  never  fettled  in  a  freedom  of  the  people  j  a  proof  againft 

Nedham's  fyltem.  III.  324. 
-—  no  fuprcme  officers  but  the  diftators.  III.  325. 

—  the  fenate  of,  fovereign,  till  the  people  fet  up  a  perpetual 

didator.  III.  326. 

—  manners  equally  pure  under  the  kings,  as  under  the  arif- 

tocracy.  III.  347.  " 

—  a  review  of  its   condition  and  happinefs  under  its  kings 

and  fenates.  III.  352. 

—  people    of,    owed  their  fafety  to ,  the  wifdom  of  the    fe- 

nate, III.  402.     Their  arrogance  led  them  into  error, 
III.  402. 

—  conftitution  of,  by  what  means  deftroyed.  III.  467. 

—  governments    unequal,    becaufe   their   conftitutions    were 

unreftrained.  III.  410. 
Romulus,  his  government  of  Rome,  I.  216. 

—  put  to  death  by  the  patricians.  III.  302. 

RouJJ'iau,  J.  J.  his  opinion  of  a  government  to  be  formed 
by  the  gods,  I.  8. 

Z  S.  Salembijiif 
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Sulemhint,  Andrea^  murders  a  young  lady,  whom  he  had  takeiS 

prifoner,  II.  366. 
Saluji.,  a  defender  of  ariltocratical  government.  III.  3^3. 
v^/j/wiz?/ oppofes  the  gonfalonier  of  Florence,  II.    151. 
Sava?iarola£,  oration  on  the  government  of  Florence,   II.  144. 

—  burnt  for  preaching  againft  Alexander  vi.  and  the  corrup- 

tions of  the  court  of  Rome,  II,  148. 
-S:kaffhaufen,  account  of  the  canton  of,  I.  49. 
Scotto,  Alhertc,  krd  of  Placentia,    chofen  captain-general  of 
•  Cremona,  Placentia,  and  Pavia,  and  expels  Matthew 
Vifconte  from  Milan,  III.  138. 

—  the  lordfhip  of  Placentia  vvrelled  from  him  by  the  Tor- 

riani.   III.  139. 

—  killed.  III,  148. 

Scali  George,  his  infolence  in  the  government  of  FlorencCj  XL 

73.     Beheaded,  II.  74. 
Secrets,  betrayers  of,  hanged  upon  a  gibbet,  or  burnt  alive,  at 

Venice  and  Rome,  III.  jco. 
Sedition  and  rebellion  recurred  to,  where  corruption  has  failed. 

Self-denial,  the  expectation  of,  from  man,  a  aifb«lief  of  the 

word  of  God,   III.  289. 
Senates,    the  P.oraaa  and   Venetian  carried  all   bv  families^ 

HI.  468. 
Senators,  annual  eleftion  of,  with  the  authority  of  king,  fe- 

nate,  and  people,  confidered.  Hi.  304. 
Sermons  will  never  be  fufficient   to    make  all  men  virtuous^ 

iiid»ey  on  government  by  lav/s  only,  I.  125'     dn  liberty  ami 
flavery,  I.  127. 

—  his  opinion  of  government,  J.  248. 
Siena,  city  of,  its  origin,  II.  251. 

—  city  of,  made  a  free  Hate  by  Charlemain,  II.  25?. 

—  the  coail  of,  deftroyed  by  the  Saracens,  II.  ■26c. 

—  Popolo,  the  faction  of,  its  origin  in,  II.  261. 
— -  commerce  enlarged,  II.  260. 

—  goes  to  war  with  Florence,  and  obtains  a  viftory,  XL  264, 

—  monument?,  towers,  &c.  erected  nigh  the  houfes  of  thole 

who  behaved  bravely  in  the  engagement  with  the  Flo- 
rentines, II.  264. 

—  plebeians  began  to  have  the  appellation  <-f  '*  the  people,** 

il.  267. 
~  the  plebeians  began  to  have  a  (hare  in  the  government;. 

II.  261^. 
— '  divided  into  three  popular  fatf^ions,  IL  268. 

Siindf 
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Siena,  the  Guelphs  fliut  the  gates  of  the  city  againfl  the  em- 
peror, and  defeat  his  army,  II.  274. 

—  the  plebeians  attempt  at  a  popular  government,   and  re- 

pulfed,  II.  275.     Remoniirances  againll  it,  276. 

—  woollen  manufafture  introduced,  II.  277, 

—  a  podella  eledled,  II.  278. 

—  concludes  an  alliance  with  Florence,  II.  279. 

•—  a  law  made  that  the  podefta  fhould  be  a  foreigner,  11.  283. 

—  a  fa6lion  to  fet  up  a  popular  government,  II.  285.     I'he 

fcheme  inefFedlual,  tiie  perfuafion  of  Malavolti  and 
others  againll  it,  286.     Gollucci's  reply,  289. 

—  the  popular  Ipeakers,  aim  at  honours  and  emoluments,  II. 

292. 

—  dillinftions    among  the   different  factions  of  the  city,  II. 

294. 

—  the  foldiers  and  officers  ferve  without  pay,  II.  296. 

—  Council  of  Cordenza,  or  Secret  Council,  its  authority,  II. 

297. 

—  obtains  a  vidlory  over  the  Florentines,  and  peace  concluded, 

II.  298. 

—  a  reformation  of  the  government,  its  ill  effefls,  II.  300. 

—  peace  made  between  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  which 

caufed  another  alteration  in  the  government  of,  II, 
302. 

=—  Ghibellines  and  exiles  beat  the  army,  II.  304.  Peace  con- 
cluded by  the  interceffion  of  the  pope,  305. 

■^--  the  government  lodged  in  thirty-fix  magiitrates;  reduced 
to  fifteen,  II.  305. 

—  the  Ghibellines,  headed  by  N.  Niccolo  Buonfignori,  raife 

a  civil  war,  II.  306. 

—  the  government  vetted  in  nine  merchants,  II.  31 1. 

—  tyranical  governinent  of  the  nine  magiftrates,  II.  314. 

—  the  name  of  nobility  detellable  in,  II.  316. 

—  the   Tolomei  and  Salimbeni  families   quarrel   with  each 

other,  II.  318. 

—  the  government  of  nine  greatly  augment  the  militia,  II.  319. 

—  a  riot  in  the  city,  caufed  by  the  fnyths  and  butchers,  II.  322. 

—  the  judges  and  notaries  demand  to  be  admitted  into  the  go- 

vernment, II.  322.     Rejected,   they  attempt  to  aflaffi- 
nate  the  nine  fignori,  323.     Supprefied,  324. 
~-  Walter  Duke  of  Athens,   demands  the  feiguiory  of  the 
city,  II.  325. 

—  the    people  numbered,    II.   326.      Salembeni   llain,    and 

Tolomei  alTaffinated  j  the  whole  city  in  tumults  and 
commotions,  327. 

—  the  people  and  the  nobles  attempt  to  depofe  the  nine  ma- 

giftrates, II,  328.     Fail  in  tlie  plot,  329. 

SU/ia, 
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tieua,  enters  into  a  new  league  with  Florence,  II.  330.' 

— ^  enters  into  another  confederation  with  Florence,  ArezzOi^ 

and  Perugia,  II.  330. 
''^  the  nine  magfftrates  driven  out  of  the  palace,  II.  331. 

—  revolution  of  the  government  of,  II.  332. 

—  the  patriarch  of  Aquilea  invelled  with  the  fovereignty.  It, 

333- 
~  the  patriarch  voluntarily  renounces  the  government,  after 

a  few  days,  II.  334. 

—  the  new  government  ineffeftual,  II.  335. 

—  the  nobles  excluded  from  the  government,  and  the  autho- 

.  rity  lodged  in  twelve  magiilrates  and  a  captain,  II.  337. 
^—  confpiracy  againft  the  government,  difcovered,  II.  338. 
•—  Giovanni  de  Salimbeni,  made  himfelf  head  of  a  confpixacy, 

difcovered,  II.  339. 
>—  the  nobles   artfully  difpoflefs  the  twelve  magiftrates,  and 

new  model  the  government,  II.  341.     the  emperor  af- 

fiils  the  old  government,  vvho  drive  out  the  nobles,  341. 
H-  the  government  of,  changed  into  an  oligarchical  arillocracy, 

II.  342.  ^         ^ 

— ^  the  different  parties  raife  a  civil  war,  II.  351. 
-v-  the  emperor  made  lord  of  the  city,  and  a  new  oiEce  called 

the  executor  created,  II.  353. 
"—  many  of  the  nobles  deftroyed  and  taken  prifoners,  11.  355, 

reftored  to  the  city,  357. 
-*=  the  company  del   Bruco,  raife  a  tumult,  which  occafions 
murders,  ravages,  and  alteration  in  the  government, 

11.35^. 

—  felling  the  public  revenue  commenced,  the  reafon  why  the 

public  was  always  in  debt,  II.  363. 
-4.  the  government  of  undergoes  another  revolution,  il.  372. 

—  alterations  in  the  government  11.  373.  The  tranquillity  fooii 

diflurbed  by  frefh  commotions,  374. 

—  the  citizens  endeavour  to  pat  the  city  into  the  hands  of  Ga- 

leazzo,  II.  383. 

-A-  the  government  of  put  into  tlie  hands  of  Giovan.  Galeazzo 
Vifconte  conte  di  Vertu,  8cc.  feveral  of  the  adverfe 
party  beheaded  ;  the  citizens  humbly  folicit  the  privi- 
lege of  paffive  obedience  to  their  nev/ lord,  II.  385. 

Slglhert  made  himfelf  lord  of  Parma  and  Reggio,  and  an  ac- 
count of  him  and  his  family.  III.  195. 

Sey-vias  Tulliusy  m.urdered  by  the  patricians,  to  make  way  fer 
Tarquin,  III.  303. 

Slavery,  Sidney's  definition  of,  I.  127. 

Smith,  Sir  Thomas,  on  governments,  I.  207. 

Sobriety,  abftinence,  and  feverlty,  never  remarkable  charac- 
Vol.  JIK,  Oo  teriilics. 
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terlflks  of  democracy,  particularly  proved  in  Athcnr 
lil.  343.  '•» 

Socrates,  his  notions  of  government,  I.  322. 

SoderinPs  oration,  aniwered  by  Vcfpuci  for  Invefllnr^  the  a»* 
thority  in  thefenate,  IT.  140.  ^ 

—  elefted  gonfalonier  of  Florence  for  life,  H.  149. 

—  mofl  confiderable  among  the  leading  men  of  Florence,  II, 

121. 

—  the  golfalonier,  depofed  by  the  Florentines,  and  flies  to 

Ragufa,  II.  155. 
Soleure,  account  of  the  canton  of,  I.  42. 
Solon,  new  models  the  government  of  Athens,  I.  rS. 

—  his  government  of  Athens,  I.  145,  266. 

Smmo  Guiliana,  a  noble  Cremonian,  made  podeHa  of  Placentia 

III.  140.  * 

Spain  taken  by  the  Saracens,  II.  260. 
Sparta,  the  primitive  government  of,  I.  98. 

—  on  the  government  of,  I.  216. 

—  the  government  of,  different  from  that  of  a  free  flate,  IIL 

401.  ^ 

—  government  of,  unequal.  III.  410. 

Sianijlaus,  King,  his  obfervations  on  the  government  of  Polajid- 

J.  •    s  O  • 

State,  a  free  one,  what  it  is.  III.  292. 
State/men,  comparifon  of  them.  III.  225. 

—  tlie  greateft,  formed  by  their  attendance  on  eledlons,  IIL 

274. 
StroKzi,  Andrea,  his  rebellion  at  Florence,  IT.  47. 
Stroz%i,  Pietro  Baccio,  Valori,  and  others  put  to  death  In  Flo* 

rencc  for  rebellion.  III.  117. 
Sirozzi,  Tomaf'j,  his  infolence  in  the  government  of  Florei^^ 

S.-uift,  Dr.  jus  cpinion  of  ancient  republics,  I.  ^j. 

—  on  the  exorbitant  defnes  of  men,  I.  132. 
S^'itz,  account  of  the  canton  of,  I.  33. 

Si-jit%crlanci,  account  of  the  democratical  republics  of,  I,  22. 
Cantonsof  Appcnze!,  I.  23.  Underwald,  I,  26.  Glarisi 
1.28.     Zug,  I.  31.     Uri,  I.  32.      Switz,  1.  33. 

i—  account  of  the  ariilocratical  republics,  I.  35.  Berne,  I.  3-. 
Fribourg,  I.  39.  Soleure,  I.  42.  Lucerne,  I.  45'.  'zul 
rich,  I.  47.  Schafl-haufen,  i.  49.  Mulhoufe,  I.  50. 
Bienne,  I.  50.     St.  Gall,  1.  50.     Geneva. 

Syharis,  the  government  of,  I.  327. 

SjIU,  the  profcriptions  by  him  and  Marius,  caufed  bv  the  er^ 
jliufiafjn  of  the  people.  III.  279,  ' 
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facl:u;,  his  opinion  orgo\'ernment3,  I.  xix. 

—  on  the  government  of  the  ancient  Germans,  I.  225. 
Tarquinius,  Lucius,  charadterized,  J.  219. 

Teeth  drawn  as  a  punifhmcnt,  II.  404. 

Tell,  William,  lines  on  his  ftiooting  the  apple  on  the  head  of  ah 
fon,  I.  48. 

Thehes,  the  government  of,  I.  31S. 

Tillage,  advantage  of,  to  government,  T,  160. 

Tofchi,  Giujtppi,  caiifes  a  i'edition  at  Bologna,  11.  407. 

Treafon,  in  the  divine  theory,  to  reiift  any  government  w-hat- 
ever.  III.  437. 

Tr!u?nnjiraies  of  Rome,  their  dreadful  confequences.  III.  43a. 

TuUius,  Hojlilius,  putto  death  by  the  patricians.  III.  302, 

Tullius  Seruius,  charafterized,  J.  220.  Alterations  in  the 
form  of  government  by  him,  I.  220. 

Tumults,  their  various  caufes.  Ill,  442. 

— >  moft  rcmedilefs  and  fatal  in  a  fimple  democracy.  III.  44S. 

Turcot,  M.  his  objedions  to  a  democratic  government  of  Ame- 
rica, I.  3.  His  objedions  anfvvered,  I.  5.  AnUver  to  his 
idea  of  government  by  a  fmgle  aiTembly,  1.  108.  His 
opinion  that  liberty  confills  in  being  fabjeft  to  thi  lavva 
only,  combated,  I.  123. 

—  his  opinion  of  a  perfei5l  commonwealth,  confuted,  I.  372. 

—  pofition,  of  all  authority  colledled  in  one  centre,  calculated 

to  deceive  the  ignorant,  ill.  390. 
Tufcany  ravaged  by  the  Hungarians,  II,  259. 

—  congrefs  or  parliament,  for  fettling  the  difputeg  among  the 

cities  of  theleague,  II.  2S0. 
Tym::ny,  defcribed  by  Plato,  I.  198. 
Tyrant,  not  formerly,  in  Greece,  a  term  of  reproach;,  I.  2/5-, 

U. 

yalerius,  Manlius,  fpeech  on  goveinment,  I.  184. 

Valori,  Francefco,  affalnnated  in  Florence,  for  beifig  the  chief 
patron  of  Savanaroia,  11.  148. 

/'la^/^^i?  of  the  Romans  defcribed,  III.  312. 

Venice,  account  of  the  republic  of,  I.  58.  Ill  coftdua  and  ty- 
ranny of  many  of  the  doges,  I.  c8.  St?.te  inquifitors^ 
1.66. 

.-<—  obfervations  on  the  government  of.  III.  361 . 

—  betrayers  of  fecrtts  hanged  or  bm-nt.  III.   500.     Senators 

receiving  gifts  or  penfjons  from  foreip;n  Itates  guilty  of 
treafon.  If.  500.  Conferring  wit)"/  ambaffadors  ot 
agents,  treafon,   II.  501. 

Vicit 


^/(-fj  of  different  governments,  I.  170. 

Violante,  daughter  of  Galeazzo,  married  to  a  foa  of  the  king  of 

England;  III.  150. 
Virtu,  yohn^  Galea%zo  -Vifconte,  conte  di,  made  lord  of  Cremona 

and  feveral  ether  cities.  111.  151. 

—  purciiafed  the  title  of  duke  of  iVIilan,  and  inaugurated  with 

great  pomp.  III.  152. 
Virtue,  a  word  of  uncertain  fignification,  III.  487.     Defined^ 

in.  4«8. 

Vifconte,  A%%o,  lord  of  Milan  and  Cremona,  died.  III.  148. 
Vifconte,  Galeazzo,  flies  out  of  Cremona,  III.  143. 

—  fhut  up  in  Milan  by  the  Guelph  faftions.  III.  148. 

Vifconte^  John,  Archbifnop  of  Milan,  made  fole  lord  of  Milan  - 

and  Cremona,  III.  149.  9 

Vija>72te,  John  Maria,  duke  of  Milan,  caufcs  his, mother  Catha-  I 

rine  Vifconte  to  be  Ilrangled,  III.  153.  I 

— •  duke  of  Milan,  murdered  while  at  mafs.  III.  155. 
Vifconte,  LtuhbiQ,  lord  of  Cremona  jointly  with  his  brother  John, 

III.  149. 
Viftonte^  Philip  Maria,   duke  of  Milan,  caufed  his  wife  to  be 

beheaded,  becaufe   fne  was    grown  old,    and  he    was 

weary  of  her.  III.  156. 
Undcr^Lvald,  account  of  the  canton  of,  I.  26. 
Unlimited  Poxver,  honourable  to  refign.  III.  281.     Odious  tQ( 

'  take  advantage  of  it.  III.  281. 
L'i-/,  account  of  the  canton  of,  I.  32. 
Uzzano,  Niccolo  de,  dies,  Rinaldo  fucceeds  him,  II.  93, 

W. 

WaJJnngton,  G.  letter  on  the  conftitution  of  the  United  States^ 
ill.  526. 

IFeJlern  Empire  fell  in  the  fifth  century,  II.  502. 
Women  of  Pifloia,  take  arms  and  fight  in  the  commotions  0* 
'  diat  city.  III.  65.     Their  courage.  III.  89. 

Woollen  Manufa£iure  introduced  :n  Siena,  II.  277. 


Ziz/rar//;,  his  government  of  Lccris,  I.  331.  . 

Za7nbrafw,  Tibaldello,   his  curious   expedient  to  rid  Fienza  of 

"die  Lambertacci,  II.  433.     His  attempt  fuccefsful,  and 

made  a  noble  of  Bologna,  438. 
Zcnecalli  ofManiotia,  treacheroufly  murdered  by  the  BonacolH, 

III.  197. 
Zug,  account  of  the  canton  of,  I.  3 ! . 
Zurich t  account  of  the  canton  of,  I.  47- 
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